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Address  of  Winthrop  Rockefeller,  Chairman 

of  the  Boards  of  Colonial  Williamsburg 

and  Williamsburg  Restoration 

National  Park  Service  Conference,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  December  3,  1959 


I  am  delighted  that  you  are  hold- 
ing your  Visitor  Services  Conference 
in  the  historic  triangle  of  James- 
town, where  our  forefathers  landed; 
Williamsburg,  where  the  stage  was 
set  for  freedom,  and  Yorktown, 
where  it  was  won. 

There  has  been  for  many  years 
close  cooperation  between  Colonial 
Williamsburg  and  the  Colonial  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  We  have 
shared  experiences,  ideas  and  plans 
with  the  common  goal  of  improving 
the  experience  of  visitors  which  we 
now  count  in  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  each  year. 

Although  we  often  speak  of  the 
historic  triangle  of  Jamestown, 
Yorktown,  and  Williamsburg,  I 
regard  this  as  an  historic  quadrangle 
because  of  the  important  role  in  the 
history  of  this  area  played  by  our 
good  neighbor,  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary. 

I  feel  very  much  at  home  because 
of  my  own  and  my  family's  interest 
in  the  same  fields  in  which  you  work 
every  day.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
out  of  order  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion to  say  that  I  have  truly 
grown  up  with  the  National  Park 
Service.  And,  my  father  has  always 
shown  a  very  real  interest  in  the 
careers  of  both  of  us. 


He  was  very  pleased  by  your 
decision  to  meet  here  in  Williams- 
burg on  what  he  has  described  as 
"hallowed  ground."  He  has  asked 
me  to  read  you  this  message: 

Dear  Friends: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send  greet- 
ings to  your  conference  in  Williamsburg. 

Your  meeting  brings  back  many  fond 
memories  of  the  earlier  days  when  the 
National  Park  Service  was  young;  of  a 
memorable  trip  West  in  1924  with  my 
sons;  of  talks  at  that  time  with  Mr.  Nus- 
baum  at  the  cliff  houses  of  Mesa  Verde, 
and  later  discussions  at  Yellowstone  with 
Mr.  Albright  about  the  condition  of  the 
roadsides  in  our  parks.  Although  my  sons 
years  ago  were  "tenderfeet,"  as  you  would 
say,  I  believe  that  their  experience  in  the 
parks  shaped  their  lifetime  interest  in 
conservation  and  preservation. 

The  grandeur  of  the  unspoiled  wilder- 
ness has  always  been  deeply  moving  to  me. 
One  of  the  essential  needs  of  our  time  is  to 
preserve  our  natural  resources  and  our 
equally  impressive  historic  treasures  such 
as  those  at  Jamestown,  Yorktown,  and 
Williamsburg.  Future  generations  may 
well  find  far  greater  need  than  we  have 
known  for  refreshment  of  body  and  spirit 
in  their  encounters  with  the  wilderness  and 
our  nation's  history. 

I  send  my  warmest  regards,  and  best 
wishes,  for  continued  success  to  all  of  you, 
to  the  Rangers,  and  all  Park  Service  fami- 
lies who  are  dedicated  to  preservation  of 
our  priceless  natural  and  historic  areas  for 
this,  and  the  generations  to  come. 
Very  sincerely, 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  and 
place,  I  think,  to  tell  you  that — 
regardless  of  birth  dates,  my  earliest 
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recollections  of  the  National  Park 
Service  are  synonymous  with  Hor- 
ace Albright.  Every  American  is 
deeply  indebted  to  this  man  who 
labored  so  long  and  so  successfully 
to  bring  about  national  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  conserving 
nature's  gifts  to  America.  We  were 
most  fortunate  to  have  the  benefit 
of  Horace's  experience  and  foresight 
as  a  member  of  Colonial  Williams- 
burg's  Board  of  Trustees  for  24 
years.  When  he  retired  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  his  fellow  Trustees 
said  that  his  leadership  is  "per- 
manently cast  into  the  future  course 
of  Colonial  Williamsburg."  Despite 
his  new,  unofficial  status,  Horace 
will  always  be  regarded  as  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  family. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about 
Arkansas,  my  home  state.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pride  to  Arkansas,  and 
Arkansans,  that  Arkansas  contained 
the  site  of  the  first  reservation  set 
aside  for  any  park  purpose  in  the 
United  States.  An  act  of  April  20, 
1832  set  aside  Hot  Springs,  and  I 
quote — "for  future  disposal  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  not  be 
entered,  located,  or  appropriated  for 
any  other  purpose  whatsoever." 

Apparently,  even  the  Indian 
tribes  recognized  the  value  of  Hot 
Springs  as  a  place  of  public  benefit. 
According  to  legend,  warring  tribes 
agreed  to  keep  this  section  as  neu- 
tral ground  because  of  the  beneficial 
qualities  of  the  springs. 

Arkansas'  interest  in  national 
parks  did  not  end  with  the  building 
of  the  first  bath  house  at  Hot  Springs 
— although  progress  has  been  slow. 
As  you  know,  at  Pea  Ridge,  where 
one  of  the  largest  battles  west  of 
the  Mississippi  was  fought  in  the 


Civil  War,  there  is  a  4400-acre 
military  park  that  will  soon  be 
turned  over  to  your  administration 
by  the  State.  Another  historic  site — 
Arkansas  Post — is  included  in  a  bill 
before  Congress  to  establish  seven 
new  national  parks  and  monuments. 
This  was  the  site  in  1686  of  the  first 
white  settlement  of  any  permanence 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Arkansas  has  as  its  slogan — "The 
Land  of  Opportunity."  The  scope 
of  this  opportunity  may  best  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  I — 
a  declared  Republican — am  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  many  state 
affairs. 

Regardless  of  politics,  I  have 
found  a  tremendous  opportunity 
and  challenge  to  work  not  only  on 
an  expanding  industrial  program  for 
Arkansas,  but  also  on  state  park 
programs  and  towards  more  national 
parks.  The  53,000  square  miles  of 
Arkansas  are  liberally  covered  with  a 
great  fundamental  beauty  that  is 
largely  undeveloped.  Despite  the 
existence,  however,  of  great  re- 
sources, I  strongly  believe  that  it  is 
later  than  most  people  realize  in  the 
race  to  protect  these  resources.  For 
example,  Arkansas  has  about  55 
inches  of  rainfall  annually.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bountiful  supply  of 
water  has  been  taken  for  granted  for 
many  years.  The  Arkansas  River, 
which  runs  by  Winrock  Farm,  car- 
ries 13  million  tons  of  silt  a  year 
downstream  to  the  Mississippi. 

I  am  happy — indeed  thrilled— to 
see  that  Arkansas  and  other  states 
are  waking  up  to  the  urgent  need 
for  conservation  projects.  The  steps 
we  are  taking  to  formulate  a  water 
policy  and  action  program  can  well 
be  matched  by  similar  steps  in  other 
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fields  and  in  other  states  where  con- 
servation is  vitally  needed. 

Proper  planning  and  action  in  the 
conservation  field  will  assure  richer 
land,  more  beef  and  crops,  more 
industry,  and  therefore  better  health 
and  lives  for  more  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  not  only  sound  planning  to 
take  action  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion but  very  sound  economics  as 
well. 

As  one  who  is  conscious  of  the 
necessity  for  sound  planning,  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  MISSION 
66  program.  Every  American  should 
wish  it  success.  It  is  strong  evidence 
of  the  growth  of  the  Service  since 
the  day  50  years  ago  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation said:  "Nowhere  in  official 
Washington  can  an  inquirer  find  an 
office  of  national  parks  or  a  single 
desk  devoted  solely  to  their  manage- 
ment." 

In  his  biography  of  Stephen 
Mather,  Robert  Shankland  points 
out  that  in  those  days  Yosemite 
might  desperately  need  a  hundred 
shovels  while  Yellowstone  had  an 
extra  five  hundred  shovels,  but  it 
was  never  possible  to  transfer  shov- 
els from  Yosemite  to  Yellowstone. 

An  old  shoveler  like  Horace 
Albright  and  a  new  shoveler  like 
Connie  Wirth  could  have  solved 
that  problem  between  them,  I  am 
sure. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  those  who 
have  done,  and  now  do,  the  work 
of  the  Park  Service  that  so  many 
problems  have  been  overcome  and 
that  182  parks,  monuments,  and 
other  areas  are  integrated  into  one 
national  park  system. 

These  statistics  reflect  the  achieve- 
ments made  in  the  physical  develop- 


ment of  our  parks  and  historic 
areas.  When  we  have  set  aside 
scenic  land,  however,  or  when  we 
have  preserved  or  restored  historic 
buildings,  that  is  not  the  end.  It 
seems  to  me  that  physical  preserva- 
tion is  the  means  to  an  equally  im- 
portant end:  That  of  interpreting 
the  rich  heritage  of  our  parks  and 
historic  buildings  to  the  visitor. 

I  shall  not  try  to  trace  for  you  all 
the  steps  that  brought  Colonial 
Williamsburg  to  its  current  inter- 
pretation and  presentation  program, 
but  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  broad  outline  of  our  philosophy 
of  interpretation  and  presentation 
as  it  has  developed  over  the  past 
30  years. 

Writing  about  the  Restoration  in 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
in  1937,  my  father  said:  "As  the 
work  has  progressed,  I  have  come 
to  feel  that  it  teaches  of  the  patriot- 
ism, high  purpose  and  unselfish  de- 
votion of  our  forefathers  to  the 
common  good." 

As  a  result  of  this  viewpoint,  the 
task  that  we  undertook  was  not  only 
the  basic  one  of  accurately  restoring 
the  buildings  and  gardens,  but  also 
the  very  difficult  task  of  interpreting 
the  past  to  the  present.  Interpreta- 
tion is  never  an  easy  task.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  many  historic 
truths  have  been  damaged  by  the 
most  devoted  interpreters.  It  is  our 
basic  belief,  however,  that  a  better 
understanding  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  18th  century  can  be 
gained  through  a  personal  encounter 
with  the  environment  in  which  the 
early  Americans  lived. 

In  the  Capitol,  today's  visitor 
may  get  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  struggle  of  the  colonies  for  self 
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government,  and  he  can  perhaps 
gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
faith  in  liberty  that  prompted  the 
Virginia  delegates  to  pass  unani- 
mously their  Resolution  for  Inde- 
pendence. In  the  house  of  George 
Wythe,  where  Jefferson  read  law, 
or  in  the  Palace  where  he  discussed 
the  18th  century  philosophy  of  En- 
lightenment with  Governor  Fau- 
quier,  today's  visitor  may  suddenly 
discover  a  new  faith  in  man's  in- 
tellectual capabilities  and  moral 
responsibility. 

The  opportunities  to  give  mean- 
ing to  the  past  are  as  varied  as  the 
visitors  who  come  here.  The  Ameri- 
can concept  of  equality  of  economic 
opportunity  may  be  exemplified  by 
the  solid  little  house  on  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  Street  of  Hugh  Orr, 
who  came  to  Williamsburg  as  a 
blacksmith  in  the  mid-eighteenth 
century.  At  one  time  Orr  was  so 
discouraged  that  he  considered  a 
return  to  England  but  he  stayed  on 
and  rose  to  be  a  captain  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia  and  at  his  death  25 
years  later  left  fine  furniture,  silver 
and  a  library  of  75  volumes,  includ- 
ing the  latest  books  of  religious  free 
thinking.  But  he  retained  his  pride 
in  himself — not  as  a  man  of  some 
means — but  as  a  craftsman.  His 
tombstone  in  Bruton  Churchyard 
carries  the  simple  epitaph:  "Ham- 
mer Man." 

As  the  Restoration  has  grown  we 
have  developed  programs  of  inter- 
pretation and  presentation  to  help 
the  visitor  discover  what  Colonial 
Williamsburg  can  mean  to  him. 

During  your  stay  here  you  have 
seen  at  first  hand  some  of  these  pro- 
grams in  action — and  you  have 
heard  them  explained  by  members 


of  Colonial  Williamsburg's  staff. 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  things  you 
have  seen  here  will  be  of  value  to 
you,  as  I  am  sure  that  your  exper- 
iences will  provide  valuable  informa- 
tion for  us.  Undoubtedly,  the  ap- 
proach to  our  daily  problems  is  dif- 
ferent in  each  case,  as  it  should  be. 
Each  historic  site  and  each  national 
recreation  or  wilderness  park  is  a 
special  case,  and  what  is  good  for 
Yorktown,  for  instance,  may  not 
necessarily  be  good  for  Williams- 
burg, to  paraphrase  a  remark  once 
made  by  a  former  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Speaking  of  Yorktown  reminds 
me  of  the  question  once  put  to  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  by  Kenneth 
Chorley  when  he  was  president  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg. 

"Would  you  prefer  to  go  to 
Jamestown  or  Yorktown  this  after- 
noon?" Kenneth  asked. 

The  answer  was: 

"Yorktown?  Yorktown?  Why  in 
the  hell  should  /  want  to  go  to 
Yorktown." 

Your  visitation  figures  prove  that 
a  million  Americans  per  year  dis- 
agree with  Sir  Winston,  I  am  glad 
to  say. 

I  have  said  that  methods  of 
interpreting  and  presenting  Colonial 
Williamsburg  and  our  national  parks 
and  monuments  are  necessarily  dif- 
ferent. Many  of  our  objectives  and 
many  of  our  future  problems,  how- 
ever, are  the  same. 

Colonial  Williamsburg  uses  as  a 
motto  a  phrase  inspired  by  Jeffer- 
son: That  the  future  may  learn 
from  the  past.  These  words,  I  think, 
may  be  applied  as  well  to  Gettys- 
burg, to  Fort  Marion,  or  to  the 
Grand  Tetons. 
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Today's  citizen  may  consider  his 
civilization  with  new  thoughtfulness 
after  the  vanished  culture  of  the 
Cliff  Dwellers  has  been  brought 
back  to  life  for  him  by  the  exhibits 
and  rangers  at  Mesa  Verde.  And  I 
doubt  that  anyone  can  look  into 
the  Grand  Canyon  without  wonder- 
ing about  nature's  mysteries — even 
in  an  age  of  man-made  stars. 

Many  effective  techniques  of  in- 
terpretation and  presentation  have 
been  developed  since  the  days  of 
your  pioneering  work  with  trailside 
and  field  museums.  I  read  with 
great  interest,  for  example,  of  your 
plans  for  the  new  cyclorama  at 
Gettysburg. 

From  your  own  experience,  and 
from  what  you  have  seen  here  in  the 
past  few  days,  you  understand  the 
basic  necessity  of  authenticity  based 
on  deep-rooted  research. 

If  I  may  say  so,  I  believe  that  the 
success  of  Colonial  Williamsburg 
can  be  traced  in  large  measure  to 
insistence  on  authenticity.  We  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  during  the 
past  years  in  a  search  for  all  the 
material  we  can  find  concerning 
18th  century  Williamsburg  and  its 
citizens.  We  have  carried  out  ex- 
tensive archaeological  excavations 
in  the  search  for  evidences  of  the 
way  Williamsburg's  citizens  lived. 

We  have  combed  the  world  for 
furniture  and  furnishings  to  corres- 
pond with  inventories  for  18th  cen- 
tury Williamsburg  buildings,  and 
evidence  provided  by  wills,  deeds, 
letters  and  other  sources.  The  ma- 
terial produced  by  these  programs 
is  used  to  enrich  the  visitor's  sense 
of  a  rendezvous  with  history.  This 
is  the  aim  of  our  interpretation 
and  presentation  programs. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  challenge  we 
face  together  in  the  years  ahead. 
There  is  encouraging  evidence  of 
increasing  concern  to  preserve  many 
of  the  remaining  historic  sites  in 
America.  There  are  quite  a  few 
individuals  and  groups  concerned 
with  the  need  for  protecting  our 
natural  resources,  and  there  are 
private  and  governmental  organiza- 
tions such  as  yours  working  to  make 
sure  that  future  generations  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  some  unspoiled  wilder- 
ness. But  the  battle  grows  more 
intense  every  day. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  New- 
port News  Daily  Press  recently 
commented  on  the  need  for  future 
conservation. 

The  Sun  noted  that  "little  outcry 
attends  the  construction  of  a  high- 
way interchange  that  alone  absorbs 
160  acres,  nor  the  thousands  of  farm 
acres  that  are  destroyed  in  the  build- 
ing of  beltways  and  expressways. 
We  hold  the  conservation  of  the  soil 
of  less  importance  that  real  estate 
development,  airports,  military  re- 
servations, suburban  shopping  cen- 
ters, drive-in  theatres  and  industrial 
plants." 

The  Daily  Press  urged  that  plan- 
ners and  engineers  quickly  realize 
that  "the  threat  of  exploding  popu- 
lations" will  run  the  loss  of  land  to 
higher  and  higher  totals.  "There 
was  never  in  the  nation's  history  a 
greater  need  than  now  for  the  serv- 
ices of  conservation,"  the  editorial 
said. 

We  do  not  need  a  turban  or  a 
crystal  ball  to  foresee  that  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  1960's  are  going  to  pour 
into  parks  and  recreational  areas  in 
overwhelming  numbers. 
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By  1975,  assuming  economic  well 
being  and  the  absence  of  war,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated 
that  our  population  will  be  in  excess 
of  200  million  people.  Even  more 
significant  are  the  figures  on  the 
geographic  shift  in  population.  In 
1900,  3/5ths  of  our  population  lived 
in  rural  areas.  Today,  3/5ths  live 
in  urban  areas.  Over  half  the  people 
in  the  United  States  today  live  on  a 
mere  14  per  cent  of  its  land  area. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  twice  as  many  people 
will  be  trying  to  enjoy  about  half 
again  as  much  leisure  time  on  double 
their  present  income  and  travel 
budget,  and  that  Americans  will 
need  perhaps  four  times  the  number 
of  city  parks  and  playgrounds,  16 
times  as  many  regional  parks  and 
lakes  close  enough  to  urban  areas 
for  a  day's  outing,  and  roughly  40 
times  the  amount  of  land  in  national 
parks  and  scenic  areas. 

Rationing  of  visitation  to  our 
parks  and  historic  places  is  the  only 
alternative  to  sound  planning  and 
action  to  preserve  more  of  our  na- 
tural and  historic  resources.  I  do 
not  believe  any  of  you,  or  any  of  us, 
would  like  to  see  a  controlled  system 
of  visitation  to  our  parks  and  his- 
toric sites. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
suggests  that  it  will  not  be  solved  by 
any  one  group  alone. 

I  understand  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice is  making  a  study  of  America's 
recreational  needs  and  is  taking  a 
national  inventory  of  potential  rec- 
reational and  historic  areas.  Your 
inventory  and  the  work  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review 


Commission  are  encouraging  actions. 
I  hope  that  the  resulting  decisions 
will  be  given  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution— and  on  local  and  regional 
levels,  as  well  as  national. 

But  despite  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem, I  suggest  that  we  look  upon  it 
as  a  challenge,  rather  than  as  a 
threat.  As  leisure  time  and  material 
means  keep  increasing,  we  could 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  Golden 
Age.  We  are  faced  with  an  oppor- 
tunity that  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory— the  opportunity  to  invest 
wisely  in  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  leisure  time.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  use  we  make  of 
this  gift  will  have  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  our  national  character. 

We  live  in  an  age  that  is  at  once 
very  knowing,  yet  very  confused. 
We  have  made  astonishing  intel- 
lectual and  scientific  triumphs,  yet 
we  fear  the  future.  We  are  eager  for 
spiritual  experience,  yet  we  are 
quick  to  feel  cynicism  about  it. 

At  such  a  time  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  historical,  cultural  and  con- 
servation piojects  can  help  us  direct 
our  means  and  our  leisure  to  a  deep- 
er understanding  of  ourselves  and 
our  heritage. 

Dr.  Julian  Boyd,  the  distinguished 
Jefferson  scholar,  has  said  that  in 
our  parks  and  historic  preserva- 
tions, "Millions  of  people  may 
deepen  their  experience,  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  the  roots  of  their 
institutions,  and  occasionally  en- 
counter those  rare  moments  of 
understanding  and  insight  that  re- 
generate our  strength." 

I  know  of  no  better  service  that 
could  be  rendered  to  the  Nation. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


National  Parks  and  National  Forests 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ervin  L.  Peterson,  created 
quite  a  furore  by  his  speech  before 
the  Pacific  Logging  Congress  in 
Seattle  on  November  11,  1959.  He 
warned  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  to 
resist  all  demands  for  single-use 
National  Parks  to  be  created  out  of 
National  Forests.  A  month  later, 
on  December  11,  at  the  Western 
Forestry  Conference,  Virlis  L. 
Fischer  characterized  these  national 
park  proposals  as  "a  colossal  land 
grab  for  a  single-use  empire." 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the 
National  Forests  were  originally 
carved  from  the  Public  Domain, 
as  on  a  ten-league  canvas,  many  of 
the  areas  still  unsurveyed,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
1891.  The  public  domain  had  been 
used  for  a  variety  of  uses  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  multiple-use  prin- 
ciple on  the  newly  created  Na- 
tional Forests — forestry,  grazing, 
watershed  protection  and  some- 
what later  wilderness  and  recrea- 
tion— should  be  applied.  Not  all 
of  these  uses  could  be  applied  to  the 
same  tract  of  land  but  over  a  large 
area  all  could  be  included  without 
conflict.  Over  the  years,  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  has  performed 
a  useful  task  in  administering  and 
consolidating  the  areas  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  National  Park  idea  grew  out 
of  the  plan  by  which  Congress  dedi- 
cated the  more  than  two  million 
acres  of  Yellowstone  National  Park 
as  a  pleasuring  ground  for  the 


people  in  1872.  Other  National 
Parks  were  created  by  Acts  of  Con- 
gress over  the  years..  largely  from 
the  Public  Domain  or  the  National 
Forests.  At  the  1908  Conservation 
Conference  of  Governors  called  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as 
inspired  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  Dr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland  made  an  address 
on  Conservation  of  Our  Scenic  Re- 
sources, and  from  that  time,  he, 
with  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and 
Henry  A.  Barker,  worked  for  a 
Federal  park  agency.  It  was  not 
until  Stephen  Mather  and  Horace 
Albright  came  into  the  Interior 
Department,  and  they  all  joined 
forces,  that  Congress  acted  in  1916 
to  create  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Before  that  date  and  since, 
every  National  Park  has  been  de- 
fined and  created  by  Congress. 
During  the  more  than  forty  years 
of  its  existence,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  meticulously  applied 
the  high  standards  set  for  National 
Parks.  The  great  majority  of  areas 
proposed  are  rejected  as  unqualified 
in  the  opinion  of  its  officials.  The 
National  Park  Service  also  ad- 
ministers a  variety  of  National 
Monuments  and  Historic  Parks,  all 
of  national  importance;  but  it  is 
important  to  note  that  in  the  Act 
of  1916,  the  National  Park  Service 
was  directed  "to  conserve  the 
scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic 
objects  and  the  wildlife  therein  and 
to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  in  such  manner  and  by  such 
means  as  will  leave  them  unim- 
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paired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations." 

The  Mission  66  Survey  to  identify 
nationally  important  historic  sites 
and  outline  a  National  Recreation 
Plan,  which  would  undoubtedly 
recommend  qualified  areas  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Park  System 
would  also  recognize  areas  primarily 
important  for  State  and  local  ad- 
ministration. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Fred  L. 
Seaton,  in  a  letter  to  Director 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  dated  November 
21,  1959,  commended  the  National 
Park  Service  for  its  program  of 
studying  and  identifying  areas  which 
would  be  preserved  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  inspiration  of  all  the 
people  of  America.  He  suggested 
that  these  would  include  seashores, 
scenic  mountain  areas,  prairie  lands, 
places  of  national  importance  in  our 
history. 

At   the   present   time   there   are 


some  188  million  acres  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  administered  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.  There  are  less 
than  25  million  acres  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
only  slightly  over  13  million  acres 
in  National  Parks. 

We  have  seen  in  what  a  variety  of 
ways  the  multiple-use  principle  is 
applied  in  National  Forests  and  we 
must  recognize  that  in  National 
Parks  there  is  some  degree  of 
multiple  compatible  uses. 

Accepting  the  mandates  of  Con- 
gress for  existing  National  Parks,  we 
still  need  to  examine  the  public  do- 
main and  the  National  Forests  so 
frequently  set  aside  from  the  public 
domain  without  detailed  inspection, 
to  make  sure  that  we  have  not  over- 
looked obviously  qualified  National 
Park-areas.  The  American  people 
who  own  these  vast  estates  will  de- 
sire to  put  every  acre  to  its  highest 
use. 


Strictly  Personal 


Boyd  T.  Barnard  of  Philadelphia 
was  elected  the  eleventh  president 
of  the  Urban  Land  Institute  to  suc- 
ceed David  D.  Bohannon  of  San 
Mateo.  Mr.  Barnard  served  as 
first  vice  president  of  the  Institute 
in  1958  and  1959,  is  one  of  the 
nation's  most  experienced  realtors 
and  is  president  of  the  Jackson- 
Cross  Company  of  Philadelphia. 


Howard  R.  Stagner  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  Naturalist  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  He  has  been 
serving  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Mission  66  staff. 


Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  National  Municipal 
League  for  the  past  10  years,  has 
been  appointed  Executive  Vice 
President  of  Keep  America  Beauti- 
ful. 


Charles  L.  Farris,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  St.  Louis  Housing  and 
Land  Clearance  for  Redevelopment 
Authority  was  elected  President  of 
NAHRO  at  the  26th  annual  con- 
ference. The  outgoing  President  is 
John  Searles,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
D.  C.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 
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Horace  M.  Albright  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  Regents'  Lecturer  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
The  appointment  was  announced  at 
the  recent  testimonial  dinner  in  his 
honor,  held  in  Washington  in  De- 
cember 1959.  It  was  also  revealed 
at  the  dinner  that  contributions  in 
excess  of  $30,000  from  Mr.  Al- 
bright's many  friends  has  made 
possible  the  establishment  of  an 
endowed  lectureship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  as  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Albright.  It  is  anticipated  that 
Mr.  Albright  will  serve  as  Regents' 
Lecturer  for  a  month  during  the 
academic  year  1959-60. 


Carl  W.  Buchheister  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society  at  the  Society's 
Annual  Dinner,  November  10,  1959 
to  succeed  John  H.  Baker,  who  re- 
tired. Mr.  Buchheister  has  served  as 
Assistant  Director  and  as  Senior 
Vice  President. 


Olaus  J.  Murie  of  Moose,  Wyom- 
ing, was  awarded  the  Audubon 
Medal  during  the  55th  Convention 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society 
in  New  York  City,  November  7- 
10,  1959.  Dr.  Murie  received  the 
medal  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing service  to  conservation. 


Lynn  M.  F.  Harriss,  formerly 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Parks, 
City  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  has  been 
appointed  Field  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, and  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
new  field  headquarters  office  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  located  at  pres- 


ent in  the  offices  of  APCA, 
901  Union  Trust  Building.  This 
venture  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  some  time,  and  finally  has 
been  made  possible  primarily  by 
contributions  from  ASLA  members. 
The  function  of  the  office  will  be  to 
stress  contact  with  other  pro- 
fessional organizations  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  as  well  as  public 
relations  in  general.  Head  office  of 
the  Society  remains  at  9  Park  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Everett  B.  Mansur  of  San  Ga- 
briel, Calif,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
City  Planning  Division  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Mansur, 
planning  consultant,  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  California 
Planning  Congress  and  a  former 
chairman  of  the  West  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Planning  Council  and  of  the 
San  Gabriel  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. 


The  memory  of  the  late  Aubrey 
Drury,  author,  historian  and  con- 
servationist, who  was  for  20  years 
Administrative  Secretary  of  the 
Save-t  he- Red  woods  League,  was 
honored  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  on  January  20  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society.  The  Horace  Mar- 
den  Albright  Medal  was  awarded 
him  posthumously  for  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  scenic 
preservation.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
President  of  the  Society,  presented 
the  medal,  which  was  accepted  by 
Mr.  Albright,  former  Director  of 
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the  National  Park  Service,  after 
whom  the  medal  was  named,  on 
behalf  of  the  Drury  family. 


John  W.  Root,  senior  partner  of 
Holabird  and  Root,  Architects,  has 
announced  his  resignation  from  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission.  He  has 
been  a  member  since  Sept.  1946. 
William  Holabird,  of  the  same  firm, 
has  been  named  by  the  Mayor  to 
replace  Mr.  Root  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 


Davis  S.  Clark  was  named  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Florida  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Association  at  the 
9th  Annual  Conference  at  Orlando 
in  December  to  succeed  Frederick 
H.  Bair,  Jr.  Mr.  Clark  is  manager 
of  the  Planning  and  Community 
Service  Department,  Florida  De- 
velopment Commission. 


Philip  E.  Geissal,  recently  Chief 
Planning  Engineer  of  the  Kansas 
City  Planning  Department,  has 
been  appointed  Executive  Director 
of  the  Louisville  Central  Area,  Inc., 
an  organization  planning  Louis- 
ville's central  business  district. 


Mrs.  Vance  Hood  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Chairman,  National  Road- 
side Committee,  member  of  APCA 
and  the  Committee  of  100,  was 
elected  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  1959. 


Charles  H.  Callison,  conservation 
director  and  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  since 
1953,  has  resigned  to  accept  ap- 
pointment to  the  staff  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society  effective 
March  1. 

He  will  serve  as  special  assistant 
to  Carl  W.  Buchheister,  president 
of  the  Society,  and  will  be  assigned 
responsibilities  in  national  con- 
servation problems  and  publicity, 
according  to  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute. 

From  1957  to  1959,  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Council  of  America,  an  information- 
coordinating  organization  for  nearly 
40  national  conservation  groups 
and  scientific  societies.  He  edited 
the  Council's  "Legislative  News 
Service"  and  the  Federation's  simi- 
lar "Conservation  Report." 


Expanded  Program  for  APCA  Voted 
by  Trustees 


At  the  annual  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1960  of  the  Officers  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  a 
Special  Committee  consisting  of 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  Chairman, 
Grady  Clay.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
William  R.  Ewald,  Jr.  and  Harold 


Merrill,  drafted  an  expanded  pro- 
gram for  APCA.  (The  Program  is 
printed  in  full  in  this  issue.) 

This  Program  is  a  revision  of  a 
document  drawn  up  by  Harvey  S. 
Perloff,  Director,  Program  of  Re- 
gional Studies,  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.,  entitled  "Some 
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Thoughts  on  the  Future  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation," which  had  been  distributed 
to  all  Trustees  prior  to  the  meeting 
for  study  and  consideration.  Dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  Perloff  s  statement 
brought  out  many  suggestions  for 
changes  and  shifts  in  emphasis. 
The  Special  Committee  was  im- 
mediately appointed  to  work  on  a 
revised  draft.  At  the  afternoon 
session,  a  completed  draft  was  pre- 
sented, discussed  and  adopted. 

On  the  basis  of  the  newly  adopted 
program  which  is  taking  into  ac- 
count the  Nation's  need  for  a 
strengthened  park  movement 
through  action  to  preserve  and  ac- 
quire open  spaces  in  the  rapidly 
expanding  metropolitan  regions,  ap- 
plication for  Foundation  financing 
was  authorized. 

A  new  Executive  Director,  with 
adequate  staffing  at  headquarters, 
and  funds  for  carrying  out  the  new 
program  were  envisoned  as  possi- 
bilities later  in  the  year. 

In  the  interim  period,  new  officers 
were  not  considered,  as  it  was 
thought  that  an  entirely  new  ad- 
ministrative set-up  would  be  worked 
out  as  new  plans  mature. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  3d,  Presi- 
dent since  1947,  had  resigned  in 
1959,  but  consented  to  serve  until 
the  financial  affairs  of  APCA  were 
straightened  out.  However,  he 
insisted  that  his  resignation  be 
final  this  year.  His  resignation  was 
accepted  with  utmost  regret.  A 
Resolution  of  appreciation  was 
drafted  by  a  Committee  of  one, 
with  Charles  W.  Eliot  serving. 
This  Resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas;  Major  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  3d  has  presented  his  resig- 
nation as  President  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  after 
thirteen  years  of  devoted  and  effec- 
tive service  in  that  office, 

RESOLVED  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  Association,  at  their  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  22, 
1960,  most  regretfully  accept  the 
resignation  of  Major  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  3d  as  President;  and  record 
the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of 
the  Trustees  and  all  members  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation for  the  leadership  and  guid- 
ance of  all  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion which  General  Grant  has  given 
(particularly  in  safely  bringing  the 
organization  through  the  stormy 
and  difficult  period  of  the  past 
twelve  months)  during  his  term  in 
office  as  President.  The  Trustees 
gratefully  recall  the  innumerable 
contributions  of  time,  effort,  ideas 
and  influence  which  he  has  made  to 
the  cause  and  purposes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation throughout  his  distinguished 
career;  and  are  thankful  that  he  is 
willing,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  to  continue  to  participate 
in  its  deliberations  and  activities. 
In  voting  this  resolution,  the  Trus- 
tees wish  to  indicate  their  admira- 
tion of  the  great  abilities,  leadership 
qualities,  and  sterling  character  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  3d,  and  to  convey 
to  him  the  abiding  admiration  and 
deep  affection  of  all  his  co-workers 
in  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association. 

Voted:  To  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Trustees  to  the  Officers, 
"Crash  Committee"  and  particularly 
to  Mrs.  Dora  A.  Padgett,  Secretary, 
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and  Mrs.  Ruby  A.  Nolte,  Book- 
keeper, and  to  Mr.  Jerome  M. 
Alper  for  their  remarkable  success 
in  "keeping  the  doors  open,"  in 
continuing  the  quarterly,  in  settling 
debts,  and  in  getting  the  Association 
out  of  the  red  and  into  the  black 
during  the  past  year. 

Horace  M.  Albright,  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  asking  that  he  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibilities  of  that  office, 
also  requested  that  his  resignation 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  be  ac- 
cepted at  this  time.  Mr.  Albright 
served  as  President  of  APCA  from 
1937  to  1947  and  since  then  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  In  defer- 
ence to  his  wish,  the  Board  accepted 
his  resignation  with  deep  regret  and 
appreciation. 

The  Board  stated  that  they  could 
extoll  indefinitely  the  services  of 
Mr.  Albright  and  Gen.  Grant  to  the 
Association.  Both  have  contributed 
their  knowledge  and  experience  in 
shaping  its  programs  over  the  years 
for  planning  and  conservation. 
Happily,  Mr.  Albright  and  Gen. 
Grant  will  continue  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  was  decided  not  to  elect  a  new 
President.  Harland  Bartholomew 
was  re-elected  First  Vice-President 
and  he  will  serve  as  Acting  President 
during  the  interim  period.  Edward 
J.  Meeman,  Editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  was  elected  Second 
Vice-President,  and  S.  Herbert  Hare, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  re-elected 
Third  Vice-President.  The  office  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  will  be  held 
open.  C.  F.  Jacobsen  was  re-elected 
Treasurer  and  Mrs.  Dora  A.  Pad- 
gett, Secretary.  All  officers  are  sub- 
ject to  replacement  within  the  year. 


Jerome  M.  Alper,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  an  At- 
torney at  Law  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
consented  to  serve  as  Counsel. 
This  office  has  been  filled  by  Flavel 
Shurtleff  since  1935,  the  time  of 
the  merger  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning.  His 
Zoning  Round  Table  has  been  a 
feature  of  the  quarterly,  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT,  for  many 
years. 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting 
that  the  financial  problems  of 
APCA  in  1959  have  been  com- 
pletely solved,  with  all  debts  paid 
without  borrowing  any  money. 

A  Joint  Dinner  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  APCA  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  NCSP  was  held  at 
the  Cosmos  Club  in  the  evening. 
Mr.  Albright  opened  the  meeting 
and  then  turned  it  over  to  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  Acting  President.  The 
guest  speaker  was  Francis  W.  Sar- 
gent, Executive  Director,  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission, who  outlined  progress  made 
in  the  development  of  that  Commis- 
sion's program. 

Present  were:  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright, Chairman  of  the  Board; 
U.  S.  Grant  3d,  President;  Harland 
Bartholomew,  First  Vice-President; 
S.  Herbert  Hare,  Third  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Jerome  M.  Alper,  William  S. 
Bonner,  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Grady 
Clay,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  William  R. 
Ewald,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Paul  Gallagher, 
Miss  Harlean  James,  Mrs.  E.  New- 
lands  Johnston,  Harold  M.  Lewis, 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  Harold  A. 
Merrill,  Neill  Phillips,  Francis  A. 
Pitkin,  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  Joseph 
Prendergast,  James  F.  Sulzby,  Jr., 
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Samuel  P.  Wetherill,  Mrs.  Henry 
Barker,  Richard  Pough,  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  John  H.  Jones,  Ben.  H. 


Thompson  and  Mrs.  Dora  A.  Pad- 
gett. 


Program 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  January  22,  I960,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Trustees  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  re- 
new their  dedication  to  these  pur- 
poses of  the  Association: 

*  To  provide  and  enlarge  oppor- 
tunities for  citizen  participation 
in  planning  and  civic  decisions 
and  for  the  preservation  of  open 
spaces; 

*  To  encourage,  organize,  serve 
and  coordinate  citizen  planning 
and  conservation  organizations, 
particularly     in     metropolitan 
areas; 

*  To  cooperate  with  professional, 
recreational,philanthropic,trade 
and  governmental  organizations 
for  this  purpose,  to  serve  them 
through  information  and  help 
as   a   clearing   house,    and   to 
assist  them  in  joint  efforts  for 
specific  objectives  and  projects; 

*  To  hold  and  encourage  confer- 
ences and  to  provide  informa- 
tion,   materials,    methods   and 
advice  on  national,  state,  met- 
ropolitan and  local  planning  and 
civic  problems; 

*  To    continue    and    emphasize 
support  of  the  agencies  and  pro- 
grams for  national,  state  and 
local  parks,   playgrounds,   for- 
ests,   wilderness,    wildlife    and 
other  open  spaces,  for  recreation 
and  amenities  in  urban  living, 
and  for  the  conservation,  wise 


use  and  development  of  re- 
sources. 

America  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
crisis  caused  by  population  growth 
and  the  resulting  urban  sprawl. 
We  are  losing  available  space  and 
amenities.  Wilderness  and  beauty 
are  being  destroyed.  The  blessings 
of  urban  parks,  of  handsome  urban 
open  spaces,  as  well  as  the  future 
benefits  of  open  space  for  growth 
are  being  destroyed. 

Sprawling  urban  growth  is  taking 
over  farms,  woodlands  and  wetlands 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  provision 
of  parks  or  reservations,  for  scenic 
beauty  or  for  a  balanced  and  or- 
derly development  of  land  uses. 
The  pressure  on  open  space — set 
aside  for  urban  citizens  as  well  as 
future  generations — is  growing.  Dis- 
turbing amounts  of  open  space  are 
being  turned  into  building  sites, 
highway  routes  or  parking  lots  and 
garages. 

The  problem  is,  therefore,  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  previously  estab- 
lished open  space  and  to  see  to  it 
that  lands  which  should  be  reserved 
against  development,  and  best  left 
open  (according  to  a  comprehensive 
plan)  are  saved  before  they  are 
bulldozed  and  built  upon. 

These  "open  spaces"  are  not  only 
those  already  in  public  ownership 
(parks,  reservoirs,  national,  state 
and  local)  but  also  those  semi-public 
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and  privately  owned  lands  shown  on 
redevelopment  and  comprehensive 
plans  as  "open  space" — namely  ur- 
ban plazas,  golf  and  country  clubs, 
institutions,  estates,  farms,  wood- 
lands, swamps,  wastelands,  and 
farmlands. 

AH  over  the  nation,  many  citizens 
are  seeking  new  ways  and  exploring 
old  avenues  of  solving  these  prob- 
lems. Many  new  experiments  are 
now  under  way.  All  these  tools,  old 
and  new,  need  sharper  edges;  their 
successes  and  failures  should  be 
studied,  described  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  widest  audience. 

There  is  needed  at  once  an  or- 
ganized leadership  to  pull  together 
the  efforts  of  many  groups  co- 
operatively— to  plan  and  preserve 
open  space.  For  example,  as  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  develops  facts  and 
findings,  a  strong  supporting  organ- 
ization of  private  agencies  will  be 
needed  to  publicize  and  follow  up 
the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  APCA  has  already 
been  assured  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  and  will  seek 
similar  cooperation  from  the  many 
other  agencies  with  a  direct  interest 
in  this  subject. 

To  meet  these  needs  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  pro- 
poses a  first  project  to  intensify  its 
efforts  and  re-orient  its  staff  and 
services  to  become  a  national  clear- 
ing house  of  information  and  assist- 


ance to  citizen  groups  concerned 
with  planning  and  the  preservation 
of  open  spaces. 

To   these   ends   the   Association 
proposes: 

1.  A  Research  Program  to  bring 
together  information  on  cur- 
rent problems,  methods  and 
procedures  in  planning  and 
on  open  spaces. 

2.  A  "Watch  Service"  on  pend- 
ing legislation  and  projects, 
expanded  from  the  present 
coverage  of  Federal  Legisla- 
tion to  cover  State  and  Local 
laws,  projects  and  problems. 

3.  A  library  or  central  reference 
bureau    to    service    citizen 
groups. 

4.  An  information  service 
through  publication  of 
"PLANNING  AND  Civic  COM- 
MENT," Newsletters,  Digests 
of  articles  and  papers,  Pro- 
gress Reports  and  Research 
Monographs,  and  a  Manual 
for  citizen   participation   in 
community  planning  and  in 
preservation  of  open  spaces. 

5.  Conferences    and    meetings 
sponsored    by    APCA    and 
other  organizations  and,   if 
possible,  a  Speakers'  Bureau 
with  funds  for  travel. 

Edward  J.  Meeman,  Chairman 
Grady  Clay 
Charles  W.  Eliot 
Wm.  R.  Ewald,  Jr. 
Harold  Merrill 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. 


TRANSITION  AREAS 
Transition  areas  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  older  and  larger  cities.  Streets 
in  transition  are  often  found  in  cities 
less  than  fifty  years  old  and  less  than 
50,000  in  population.  The  change 
may  be  sudden  and  violent  due  to  a 
revolutionary  shift  in  industrial  lo- 
cations or  to  a  complete  change  in 
the  circulation  pattern.  Or  the 
change  may  be  a  gradual  pushing  of 
business  from  the  downtown  center 
out  along  a  street  occupied  by  fine 
homes.  Whether  gradual  or  violent 
the  timing  of  zone  changes  becomes 
a  troublesome  question. 

Broadway,  a  transition  street  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  illus- 
trates some  of  the  difficulties.  In 
1923  when  the  first  zoning  ordinance 
was  adopted,  the  street  had  so 
changed  in  character  that  its  entire 
length  of  almost  two  miles  from  the 
edge  of  the  downtown  business  area 
to  a  local  business  center  at  Olney- 
ville  was  zoned  for  business.  The 
section  of  the  street  next  to  Olney- 
ville  centre  had  once  been  a  choice 
residential  part  of  the  city,  con- 
taining some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  houses.  But  by  1923  the  down- 
town half  of  Broadway  was  entirely 
commercial  and  the  residential  half 
had  its  group  of  stores  or  a  gas 
station  at  most  of  the  intersections, 
while  the  intervening  frontage  was 
occupied  by  professional  offices, 
rooming  houses,  and  mixed  uses. 

Twenty-five  years  later  a  count 
of  the  uses  in  the  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  next  to  OIneyville  showed 
sixty  retail  establishments  mostly 
on  the  street  floor  and  often  with 


one  or  two  floors  of  apartments 
above.  About  the  same  number  of 
old  homes  were  occupied  by  doc- 
tors, dentists,  lawyers,  real  estate 
offices,  beauty  parlors,  apartments 
and  rented  rooms.  Six  gas  stations 
and  two  funeral  homes,  attracted 
by  the  large  lots  and  a  street  width 
unusual  in  Providence  had  also  be- 
come established. 

In  the  revision  of  the  zoning  or- 
dinance in  1948  the  Planning  Com- 
mission, no  doubt  influenced  by 
the  preponderance  of  residential 
and  mixed  occupation  in  the  outer 
half  of  Broadway,  and  under  the 
impression  that  too  much  business 
zoning  was  lowering  both  residential 
and  business  real  estate  values,  up- 
graded several  of  the  blocks  from 
business  to  residence,  and  this 
recommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  in  1951. 

Two  years  later  the  congested 
OIneyville  centre  was  by-passed  by 
the  Roberts  Thru  way,  and  Broad- 
way became  the  preferred  artery, 
connecting  downtown  Providence 
with  the  thruway  and  with  Hartford 
and  the  populous  centre  of  Con- 
necticut. Traffic  was  increased, 
two  more  gas  stations  were  located 
in  the  blocks  which  had  been  re- 
tained in  business  by  the  revision 
of  1951,  and  several  establishments 
serving  the  needs  of  the  automobiles 
were  added.  This  was  the  situation 
in  1958  when  the  owner  of  a  large 
house  which  had  most  recently  been 
occupied  in  part  by  a  beauty  parlor, 
petitioned  for  a  change  of  zone  to 
allow  the  conversion  of  the  house 
to  a  funeral  home  on  the  two 
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lower  floors  with  an  apartment 
above.  Against  the  recommendation 
of  the  Planning  Commission,  the 
City  Council  granted  the  petition, 
but  limited  the  change  to  the 
petitioner's  lot.  On  appeal  to  the 
court,  the  change  was  declared 
invalid  as  spot  zoning.  An  appeal 
of  this  decision  is  now  pending  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  last  chapter  is  the  action  of 
City  Council  in  the  spring  of  1959. 
By  a  vote  of  19  to  1,  and  in  spite 
of  the  dissent  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  entire  block  (both  sides 
of  the  street)  in  which  the  funeral 
home  is  proposed  has  been  designated 
business;  and  the  validity  of  this 
action  is  now  before  the  Superior 
Court.  At  the  trial  there  was  expert 
testimony  for  the  plaintiffs  in  op- 
position to  the  action  of  Council  to 
the  effect  that  the  change  was  ob- 
jectionable as  "strip"  zoning,  as 
unnecessary,  and  as  destructive  of 
residential  and  business  values. 
But  the  change  was  upheld  by  the 
zoning  expert  for  the  city  on  the 


general  ground  of  appropriateness 
of  the  business  use  in  a  transition 
area.  Both  zoning  specialists  agreed 
that  the  action  of  Council  was  not 
"spot  zoning".  A  real  estate  expert 
for  the  city  testified  to  little  or  no 
demand  for  residential  properties 
and  to  falling  residential  rental 
values. 

Under  the  doctrine  established  in 
several  states,  and  in  none  more 
firmly  than  in  Massachusetts,  where 
the  action  of  the  legislative  agency 
is  at  least  debatable,  the  courts  will 
not  interfere.  It  would  appear  that 
in  transition  areas  the  timing  of  a 
zoning  change  is  usually  debatable, 
and  only  where  the  evidence  shows 
no  justification  for  the  change,  will 
it  be  held  invalid. 

Motels  are  not  Homes.  The 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  has 
just  ruled  (February  9,  1960)  that 
a  motel  can  not  be  built  in  an  area 
zoned  for  residence  only.  Further 
comment  on  this  decision  may  be 
made  when  the  full  text  is  available. 


Decentralization 

By  S.  R.  DeBOER,  City  Planner,  Denver,  Colorado 


"The  city  is  obsolete,"  said  Her- 
bert B.  Doran  in  an  article.  (The 
American  City,  February  1949.) 
"Either  the  city  must  adjust  itself 
to  the  automobile,  or  the  automobile 
with  its  average  family  of  3.2  will 
leave  the  city."  "It  seems  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  halt  the  outward 
flight  of  urban  population,"  .  .  . 
"that  casual,  minor  and  piecemeal 
relief  will  have  little  effect."  "More 
and  more  social  relations  for  the 
middle  class  in  particular,  are  im- 


poveiished  and  restricted."  The 
editor  of  The  American  City  took 
issue  with  Mr.  Doran.  He  felt  that 
through  their  planning  commissions 
and  through  their  existing  facilities, 
cities  could  make  improvements 
which  would  halt  the  outward 
movement. 

By  and  large  here  was  the  main 
problem  of  our  cities  ten  years  ago. 
Decentralization  first  was  held  up 
as  the  cure-all  for  civic  ailments, 
but  that  it  has  come  about  and 
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large  cities  have  seen  many  of  their 
major  houses  of  business  and  in- 
dustry leave  the  central  district  or 
establish  branches,  we  are  still  un- 
prepared to  fully  meet  this  situation. 
Such  is  the  tenacity  of  the  central 
district,  however,  that  while  it  is 
waiting  for  that  master  plan  which 
as  by  magic  will  change  it  to  a 
Utopian  center,  while  it  is  waiting 
with  great  expectancy,  the  process 
to  take  care  of  the  automobile  has 
begun.  The  central  district  of  today 
is  not  at  all  that  of  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  full  of  holes,  where  buildings 
have  been  torn  down  to  create 
parking  places.  In  fact  the  district 
is  automatically  showing  what  it 
wants  to  be  and  should  be. 

I  have  been  postponing  the  second 
edition  of  my  book  on  central  shop- 
ping districts  intentionally  because 
when  I  first  rewrote  the  manuscript, 
cities  were  in  a  period  of  disintegra- 
tion and  of  expectancy.  It  is  now 
possible  to  evaluate  what  has  hap- 
pened since  the  last  war  and  per- 
haps also  to  evaluate  what  might  be 
the  future  of  these  central  districts. 
It  is  the  more  appropriate  to  do  so 
at  this  time  because  most  large 
cities  in  the  Union  today  have  mas- 
ter plans  for  eliminating  traffic  from 
their  central  districts  and  substi- 
tuting pedestrian  movement  in  its 
place. 

The  problem  now  is  very  largely 
a  human  one.  It  is  physically  pos- 
sible, reasonably  possible,  to  change 
the  downtown  district  of  a  large 
city  into  a  garden  except  for  major 
circular  and  other  traffic  feeder  lines 
which  may  be  costly.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  convince  the  men  who 
have  made  their  livelihood  on  cer- 
tain streets,  not  only  for  a  few 


years  but  probably  for  two  genera- 
tions or  longer,  that  they  must  sur- 
render their  present  status  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  radically  different 
pattern. 

Private  enterprise,  the  backbone 
of  democracy,  however,  has  already 
stepped  in  and  many  central  dis- 
tricts today  are  showing  what  the 
district  will  be. 

Perhaps  this  was  stimulated  by 
the  beautifully  colored  drawings  of 
downtown  districts  showing  ideal 
living  and  people  happily  trotting 
from  one  flower  bed  to  another  or 
sitting  in  patio-type  restaurants 
enjoying  the  activity  of  the  district, 
or  perhaps  it  happened  in  spite  of 
them  but  the  reorganization  of  the 
central  district  has  begun.  These 
efforts  for  rebuilding  have  not  come 
from  the  masses.  They  certainly 
have  not  come  from  the  pressures 
of  the  city  halls  toward  more  mod- 
ern districts.  They  certainly  have 
not  come  fiom  any  concerted  effort 
of  the  business  men  except  a  very 
few.  It  would  be  possible  to  name 
the  few  strong  men  who  have  made 
a  definite  impression  on  the  central 
districts  of  today  and  count  them 
off  on  the  fingers  of  one  or  maybe 
two  hands.  The  rest  of  us  can  only 
sit  by  and  watch  the  process.  If 
we  can  do  this  consciously  and  en- 
thusiastically, these  men  will  be 
encouraged  and  go  on  with  the  work. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  planning 
work  to  lead  this  rebuilding.  To  do 
this  the  plans  may  have  to  be  refitted 
many  times. 

The  bad  holes  cut  in  the  central 
business  district  for  parking  places, 
leaving  blank  walls,  the  ugliest  kind 
of  blank  walls  with  ugly  advertising 
signs  are  the  raw  leftovers  of  a  pro- 
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cess  which  is  still  going  on.  The 
time  will  come  when  civic  conscious- 
ness will  demand  that  these  raw, 
blank  walls  be  treated  in  some  way. 
The  time  will  also  come,  when  park- 
ing places  on  level  ground  will  be 
planted  with  trees  as  has  already 
been  done  on  many  tree  planted 
malls  in  suburban  shopping  centers. 
Our  master  plans  must  recognize 
these  efforts  and  build  to  them  and 
continue  them. 

City  councils  and  mayors  have 
been  reluctant  to  even  look  at  the 
plans  that  their  planning  offices  pro- 
duce. Perhaps  this  is  a  logical  pro- 
cess. Perhaps  it  expresses  that  the 
common  men  which  are  councilmen 
as  well  as  others  are  not  ready  to 
go  as  far  as  the  planner  deems  that 
the  city  should  go.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  an  intermediate  plan. 
Perhaps  there  should  be  several  in- 
termediate steps  before  the  final 
goal  is  accomplished.  This  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  plans  as  submitted. 
Any  plan  that  is  worth  the  paper  it 
is  drawn  on  must  go  far  beyond  the 
conception  of  popular  opinion. 
People,  however,  do  not  learn  much 
from  plans  nor  from  talks.  What 
stirs  them  more  than  plans  is  an 
example  where  new  thoughts  have 
been  worked  out,  where  they  can 
actually  see  some  open  space  with  a 
fountain  or  a  pleasant  bench  or  two 
to  sit  on.  Private  enterprise  is  doing 
this  very  thing,  matters  which  cities 
used  to  do  themselves.  Some  of 
these  are  very  minor  items  in  the 
expense  of  city  management,  but  it 
is  the  little  things  that  city  govern- 
ments can  neither  conceive  nor 
accomplish.  It  is  much  easier  for 
the  management  of  a  city  to  pass  a 
ten  million  dollar  bond  issue  than 


to  do  a  two  thousand  dollar  little 
job  of  adornment. 

The  present  development  of  the 
central  business  district  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  new  process  of  build- 
ing cities.  At  least  I  hope  it  is.  I 
visualize  the  new  central  business 
district  as  something  quite  unique. 
The  idea  of  flower  planted  malls  is  a 
very  good  one  and  should  be  en- 
couraged, but  before  we  get  to 
that  there  are  many  things  which 
must  be  done.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  major  feeder  line  of 
traffic  around  the  district.  It  should 
be  a  wide,  circular  boulevard  along 
which  all  main  parking  facilities  are 
located.  The  business  circle  inside 
of  it  cannot  be  more  than  2000  feet 
or  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  for  it 
depends  on  the  walking  willingness 
of  the  average  shopper.  Together 
with  this,  all  existing  parking  places 
must  be  mapped  and  fitted  in  the 
plan  and  immediately  improved. 

The  flat  roofs  of  buildings  must 
be  used.  More  attractive  lighting  is 
essential.  Efficient  and  pleasant 
mass  transportation  must  be  tackled 
by  private  enterprise. 

Color  is  another  item.  Our  west- 
ern cities  have  finally  dropped  the 
drab  appearance  they  had  a  few 
years  ago.  Nowadays  many  build- 
ings are  given  a  bright  color.  This 
is  only  one  step  to  a  gay  and  cheer- 
ful treatment  of  the  whole  down- 
town district. 

Looking  at  the  future  city  seen 
from  above,  it  may  well  be  some- 
thing quite  intriguing,  perhaps  a 
large  number  of  tree  planted  park- 
ing places,  parks,  or  roof  gardens  or 
helicopters  landing  or  small  trains 
serving  the  pedestrian  movement 
and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  central 
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business  district  large  parking  build- 
ings with  roof  gardens,  all  of  them 
in  gay  color  and  unusually  lighted 
at  night. 

Together  with  this  we  may  find 


that  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  has 
spread  out  so  far  that  a  return  flight 
and  the  rebuilding  of  inner  districts 
rather  than  plowing  up  more  farm- 
lands may  follow. 


Reorganization  of  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  Commission 


Albert  R.  Jube  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
senior  partner  of  the  New  York  law 
firm  of  Chamberlain,  Kafer,  Wilds 
&  Jube,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission, to  succeed  George  W. 
Perkins,  who  died  Jan.  10. 

Mr.  Jube,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission since  1941,  has  served  as 
vice-president  since  1945.  Laurance 
S.  Rockefeller,  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission since  1941  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  designated  as  the 
commission's  representative  on  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  Parks. 

Donald  G.  Borg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Bergen  Evening 
Record,  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 


mission, was  elected  secretary  and 
Frederick  Osborn  of  Garrison,  a 
member  of  the  commission  since 
1927,  was  elected  treasurer. 

Horace  M.  Albright  was  re- 
appointed  to  the  Commission  for  a 
new  term  of  five  years  beginning 
February  12,  1960.  He  has  served 
since  1945  and  when  he  was  first 
appointed,  succeeded  AI  Smith. 

The  commission  is  in  charge  of 
the  interstate  preservation  of  the 
Palisades  and  has  had  under  its 
control  53,000  acres  of  park  from 
Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  to  Newburgh  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson.  Its 
largest  installation  is  Bear  Moun- 
tain-Harriman  State  Park. 


National  Watershed  Congress 


The  Seventh  National  Watershed 
Congress  will  be  held  at  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  G, 
April  18,  19  and  20,  1960.  The 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation is  a  participating  organiza- 
tion and  it  is  hoped  that  APCA 
members  will  plan  to  attend.  The 


program  is  designed  to  benefit 
everyone  interested  in  watershed 
development.  Prominent  speakers 
will  discuss  how  landowners,  com- 
munity leaders  and  local,  state  and 
federal  officials  can  work  together 
for  found  watershed  development. 
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The  Law  of  Open  Space — 
a  Vital,  New  Publication 


The  Regional  Plan  Association 
has  just  published  THE  LAW  OF 
OPEN  SPACE  by  Shirley  Adelson 
Siegel.  This  volume  is  the  first  of 
four  publications  of  the  Park,  Rec- 
reation and  Open  Space  Project 
which  Regional  Plan  is  sponsoring 
in  collaboration  with  the  Metro- 
politan Regional  Council. 

THE  LAW  OF  OPEN  SPACE  is  an 
authoritative  work  written  by  a 
prominent  attorney  and  it  con- 
stitutes a  landmark  in  its  field. 
Its  contribution  becomes  increas- 
ingly important  as  concern  grows 
around  the  country  to  preserve  open 
land  for  the  enrichment  of  urban 
living. 

THE  LAW  OF  OPEN  SPACE  is  sub- 
titled: Legal  Aspects  of  Acquiring 
or  Otherwise  Preserving  Open  Space 
in  the  Tri-State  New  York  Metro- 
politan Region.  The  Project  is 
fortunate  to  have  had  the  services  of 
Mrs.  Siegel  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report.  The  author  is  a  prominent 
attorney  with  twenty  years  of  ex- 
perience in  planning  law,  especially 
with  reference  to  land  development. 

She  was  formerly  with  the  firm 
of  Rosenman,  Goldmark,  Colin  and 
Kaye,  and  was  recently  named 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Siegel's  principal  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

1 .  The  states  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Connecticut  should  follow 
the  lead  of  the  State  of  California 
which,  in  1959,  enacted  a  law  em- 
powering municipalities  to  acquire 
land  as  open  space  designed  to  en- 


hance the  value  of  surrounding 
urban  development.  This  far  ex- 
ceeds the  usual  powers  to  acquire 
parks  to  preserve  scenic  values. 
Mrs.  Siegel  calls  on  the  three  states, 
in  taking  this  action,  to  enact 
positive  legislative  findings  which 
demonstrate  the  great  need  for  open 
space  in  this  era  of  unprecedented 
metropolitan  expansion. 

2.  New  Jersey  should  amend  its 
statute  which  limits  tax-exemption 
on  non-profit  uses  of  land  to  an  area 
of  five  acres.    It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  this  inhibits  gifts  of  land  by 
individuals   for   needed   parks   and 
wildlife  preserves.    New  York  and 
Connecticut  law,   in   contrast,   en- 
courages such  gifts  without  limita- 
tion. 

3.  The  three  states  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  establishing 
a   self-liquidating   land   acquisition 
agency  to  operate  in  the  path  of  ur- 
ban growth,  just  as  urban  renewal 
agencies  operate  now  in  the  heart  of 
urban    congestion    or   decay.     The 
three  state  agencies  would  acquire 
large  parcels  of  land,  plan  their  use, 
sell    to    private    enterprise    those 
areas  most  suitable  for  development 
and  reserve  areas  for  parks  and  other 
public  needs.   In  this  way  the  urban 
sprawl  that  threatens  to  over-run 
the  Region's  countryside  could  be 
kept  under  control  and  an  orderly 
regional  development  pattern  would 
evolve. 

4.  The  three  states  should  enact 
legislation    to    authorize    multiple- 
purpose  use  of  reservoir  lands  and 
forest  lands  along  the  lines  of  federal 
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experience.  This  recommendation  is 
in  accord  with  the  growing  trend 
across  the  country  to  add  recreation 
use  to  land  originally  set  aside  for 
other  purposes. 

5.  Zoning  should   be  subject  to 
review  at  the  county  level  to  insure 
that    an    individual    municipality's 
actions  bear  some  relation  to  the 
development  pattern  envisioned  for 
the  county.    The  1959  New  York 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  requiring 
review  of  certain  zoning  changes  by 
the  county  planning  board,  but  the 
bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  for 
indefmiteness  and  lack  of  standards. 
It  is  anticipated  that  a  revised  bill 
will    be    considered    by    the    1960 
legislature. 

6.  County     and     local     officials 
should  make  greater  use  of  the  va- 
riety of  existing  powers  to  keep  land 
open.   These  are  discussed  in  detail 
in  the  report  and  include  the  follow- 
ing: excess     condemnation,     scenic 
easements,  transfers  of  private  land 
by   gift   and   public   land   between 
agencies,   tax   lien   foreclosure,   ad- 
vance acquisition  of  park  lands  in 
anticipation  of  future  needs,  prop- 
erty tax  and  income  tax  policies,  and 
zoning    of   flood    plains,    wetlands, 
designated  scenic  areas  and  rocky 
lands    against    development. 

The  report  also  recommends  the 
wider  use  of  powers  to:  require 
contributions  of  land  or  cash-in- 
lieu-of-Iand  from  subdividers;  pro- 
vide, as  in  New  York  State's  Town 
Law,  that  buildings  may  be  clust- 
ered on  smaller  lots  than  the  zoning 
law  allows  if  the  land  thus  saved  is 
retained  as  permanent  open  space; 


and  acquire  development  rights  in 
land. 

7.  The  federal  government  should 
take  positive  action  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  open  space.  For 
example,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, which  exerts  a  great 
influence  on  metropolitan  develop- 
ment, should  require  higher  open 
space  standards  as  a  condition  of 
its  approval  of  subdivisions. 

THE  LAW  OF  OPEN  SPACE  is  an 
attractive  72-page  book,  priced  at 
$3.50  and  available  from  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association,  230  West 
41st  Street,  New  York  36,  New 
York. 

Two  companion  reports  to  THE 
LAW  OF  OPEN  SPACE  by  consultants 
to  the  Project  will  soon  be  published. 
One  of  these  by  Dr.  Marion  Clawson 
of  Resources  for  the  Future,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  will  be  called  THE 
DYNAMICS  OF  PARK  DEMAND  and 
will  document  the  startling  in- 
creases in  open  space  requirements 
of  the  expanding  population  and 
economy  of  the  nation  and  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Region.  The 
other,  NATURE  IN  THE  METROPOLIS, 
is  being  prepared  by  Dr.  William  A. 
Niering,  Associate  Professor  of  Bot- 
any at  Connecticut  College,  and 
will  dramatize  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  the  Region's  natural  re- 
sources and  why  their  conservation 
is  so  important. 

The  final  report  of  the  Park, 
Recreation  and  Open  Space  Project, 
THE  RACE  FOR  OPEN  SPACE,  will 
contain  the  Project's  own  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  and 
will  be  issued  in  the  spring  of  1960. 
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Status  of  National  Park  Proposals 


Great  Lakes  Shoreline  Survey 

The  National  Park  Service,  with 
funds  donated  by  private  founda- 
tions, recently  completed  a  two-year 
survey  of  the  United  States  portion 
of  the  Great  Lakes  shoreline.  The 
report  of  this  survey,  entitled  Our 
Fourth  Shore,  is  scheduled  for  re- 
lease about  March  1. 

The  survey  inventories  all  re- 
maining undeveloped  shoreline  areas 
that  possess  scenic,  scientific,  his- 
toric or  other  recreation  values 
worthy  of  public  preservation.  Of 
the  5,480  miles  ot  shoreline  covered, 
420  miles  divided  among  66  in- 
dividual areas  were  identified  as 
possessing  important  remaining  op- 
portunities for  recreation  and  other 
public  benefits.  Five  of  the  66 
areas — Pigeon  Point,  Minnesota; 
Huron  Mountain  area,  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  and  Pictured  Rocks, 
Michigan  and  Indiana  Dunes,  In- 
diana— with  108  miles  of  shoreline 
were  identified  as  containing  recrea- 
tion, scientific  or  cultural  resources 
of  national  significance.  The  re- 
maining areas  were  considered  to 
have  State  or  local  significance. 

The  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments  has  recommended  that 
Huron  Mountains,  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes,  Pictured  Rocks  and  In- 
diana Dunes  be  considered  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. At  the  present  time,  the  Serv- 
ice is  conducting  more  detailed 
studies,  again  made  possible  through 
donated  funds,  of  the  three  areas  in 
Michigan  in  order  to  more  fully 
evaluate  the  values  involved. 


Ozark  Rivers,  Missouri 

The  preservation  in  public  owner- 
ship of  portions  of  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  in  the  Ozark 
region  of  Missouri  is  now  receiving 
serious  consideration.  Because  of 
the  interest  of  the  Governor  of 
Missouri,  the  Missouri  State  Legis- 
lature and  the  Congressional  delega- 
tion from  Missouri,  the  National 
Park  Service  was  given  $35,000  in 
the  1960  fiscal  year  to  study  this 
proposal.  The  study,  which  has 
been  completed,  found  that  the 
valleys  of  the  Current  and  Eleven 
Point  Rivers  contain  an  unusual 
variety  of  features  which  collec- 
tively are  of  outstanding  quality  and 
in  some  respects  unique.  These 
features  include  mammoth  springs, 
scenic  waterfalls,  numerous  caves 
and  sinks,  and  interesting  forests 
and  wildlife,  along  with  the  beauti- 
ful, clear  free-flowing  rivers.  The 
Park  proposal  now  being  considered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  would 
place  in  public  ownership  a  rela- 
tively narrow  strip  of  land  along 
approximately  190  miles  of  these 
two  rivers,  the  total  area  to  be 
about  113,000  acres. 

Arkansas  Post,  Arkansas 

The  site  of  the  first  white  settle- 
ment of  a  semi-permanent  char- 
acter in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
which  was  established  in  1686  as  a 
fur  trading  post,  may  be  preserved 
as  the  Arkansas  Post  National 
Memorial.  Arkansas  Post  had  many 
roles  since  then — as  a  leading  center 
for  Indian  trade,  as  a  military  post 
for  both  the  French  and  Spanish, 
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as  the  capitol  of  the  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory from  1819  to  1821,  and  as  a 
Confederate  fort  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  National  Park  Service 
has  conducted  special  historical 
and  archeological  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  authenticity  of  the  site. 
Following  these  studies,  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monu- 
ments approved  a  resolution  in 
March  1959  stating  that  the  Ark- 
ansas Post  State  Park  and  its  en- 
virons were  of  exceptional  value  for 
commemorating  the  important  his- 
torical events  associated  with  the 
exploration  and  settlement  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley.  Two  bills 
S.  1662  and  H.R.  6108,  have  been 
introduced  in  the  86th  Congress  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  this 
area.  H.R.  6108  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August 
31,  1959. 

Bent's  Old  Fort,  Colorado 

The  National  Survey  of  Historic 
Sites  and  Buildings,  currently  being 
conducted  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  has  recently  concluded  a 


study  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  The 
Survey  staff  determined  that  Bent's 
Old  Fort  was  the  most  significant 
site  studied  on  the  old  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  The  Fort  was  constructed  in 
about  1833  and  it  served  as  a 
frontier  house  for  all  sorts  of 
supplies,  a  fortress  for  protection 
from  the  Indians,  a  hostelry,  a 
trading  post  for  several  Indian 
Tribes,  rendezvous  for  the  trappers, 
a  storehouse  and  hospital  during  the 
war  with  Mexico,  a  stage  station, 
and  a  stopping  place  for  practically 
all  caravans  which  passed  over  the 
mountain  route  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  In  April  1959,  the  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments, 
classified  Bent's  Old  Fort  as  having 
exceptional  value  in  commemorating 
and  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Two  bills— S.  1833 
and  H.R.  6851 — have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  86th  Congress  to 
establish  a  Bent's  Old  Fort  National 
Historic  Site.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  recommended  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  on  De- 
cember 23,  1959. 


In  the  March  1960  Reader's  Digest,  there  is  an  eloquent  presentation 
of  "The  Great  Billboard  Scandal  of  I960"  written  by  Charles  Stevenson, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  read  and  heeded  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
if  we,  the  people,  are  to  see  a  worthy  Interstate  Highway  System,  in  which 
we  are  investing  millions  of  dollars. 
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National  Parks 

H.  R.  9342  (Magnuson)  introduced  Jan.  6.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  investigate  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  national  park  or  other  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  in  the  central  and  north  Cascades  region  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  proposed  study  would  encompass  an  area  lying  generally  between  the  Stevens  Pass 
Highway  and  the  Canadian  border.  The  Secretary  would  be  given  one  year  to  make 
his  report  and  recommendations  to  Congress.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  9360  (Pelly)  introduced  the  same  day,  also  provides  for  a  study 
of  the  North  Cascades.  S.  2980,  similar  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Magnuson  Feb.  4. 

S.  2894  (Moss)  introduced  Jan.  25.  Proposes  to  establish  a  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Park  in  Utah.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by  gift  purchase, 
condemnation  or  transfer  from  another  federal  agency  of  the  land  known  as  Antelope 
Island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  this  island  to  become  the  national  park.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  affairs. 

H.  R.  9937  (Trimble)  introduced  Jan.  26.  Authorizes  establishment  of  a  national 
historic  site  at  La  Belle  Point  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas  and  Poteau  Rivers  in 
Arkansas.  This  is  the  original  site  of  Fort  Smith  established  by  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1817. 
Referred  to  Committee  of  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2898  (Neuberger)  introduced  Jan.  25.  To  establish  the  Oregon  Coast  National 
Seashore  Recreational  Area.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
This  bill  drafted  by  Gov.  Hatfield  of  Oregon  and  his  State  Natural  Resources  Committee 
is  a  proposed  substitute  for  S.  1526,  previously  sponsored  by  Sen.  Neuberger.  The 
Senator  has  said  that  features  of  this  bill  are  disturbing  and  in  apparent  conflict  with  the 
principles  of  national  park  legislation. 

S.  2757  (Bennett,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Moss)  introduced  Jan.  7.  A  bill  to  supplement 
the  act  of  June  14,  1926,  as  amended,  to  permit  any  State  to  acquire  certain  public  lands 
for  recreational  use.  The  act  to  be  amended  permits  the  States  to  acquire  in  one  calendar 
year  up  to  three  recreation  sites  with  an  over-all  total  of  up  to  6,400  acres  and  with  an 
interim  provision  that,  during  the  calendar  years  1960,  61  and  62,  the  States  may  acquire 
six  sites  comprising  a  total  of  not  more  than  12,800  acres.  The  new  bill  would  help  any 
State  failing  to  obtain  the  maximum  acreage  in  any  one  calendar  year  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey,  within  prescribed  limitations,  lands  for  which 
a  valid  application  was  on  file  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

S.  77-H.  R.  2331  (Beall,  Foley).  To  establish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  National 
Historical  Park.  This  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  last  session  but  has  not  cleared  the  Rules  Committee  to  take  the  bill 
to  the  House  floor.  A  hearing  was  held  on  Feb.  24  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  but  no 
action  was  taken. 

S.  2636  (Kennedy-Saltonstall)  and  H.  R.  9050  (Keith).  To  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park.  Hearings  were  held  December  9  and  10 
by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  at  Eastham,  Mass. 

S.  160  (Allott)  and  H.  R.  951  (Saylor)  and  H.  R.  6597  (Aspinall).  To  preserve  perma- 
nently as  a  national  park  an  area  of  national  significance  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  such  park 
to  be  known  as  the  Dinosaur  National  Park,  which  shall  supersede  Dinosaur  National 
Monument.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  submitted  a  favorable  report  to  Com- 
mittee of  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  recommending  the  enactment  of  the  bill  with 
amendments  which  will  call  for  the  establishment  of  the  park,  with  a  revision  of  bound- 
aries. 

S.  2664  (Bible  and  Cannon)  and  H.  R.  9156  (Baring).  To  establish  the  Great  Basin 
National  Park  in  Nevada.  Hearings  were  held  at  Ely,  Nevada,  Dec.  5  and  8  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Federal  Recreation  Service 

H.  R.  9816  (Foley)  introduced  Jan  21.  H.  R.  9730  (Griffiths)  introduced  Jan  19. 
H.  R.  9345  (Metcalf)  introduced  Jan.  6.  To  establish  a  federal  recreation  service  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  H.  R.  9346  (Miller)  identical  bill. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  These  two  bills  are  similar  to  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  in  a  number  of  previous  Congresses.  The  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  disapproved  of  the  bill. 
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District  of  Columbia 

S.  J.  Res.  147  (Fulbright)  and  H.  J.  Res.  (Thompson,  Jr.)  introduced  Jan  11.  Pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  shall  render  advice  and  comment  on  matters 
within  its  jurisdiction  relating  to  parks  and  structures  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  areas 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  in  Washington,  D.  C.  proper.  When 
agencies  or  officials  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  fail  or  decline  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  reasons  would  have 
to  be  stated  in  a  written  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  interested  Committees  of 
Congress.  Referred  to  Committees  on  Public  Works. 

S.  2975  (Humphrey)  H.  R.  10119  (Rhodes)  introduced  Feb.  3  and  Feb.  2.  To  establish 
a  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

H.  R.  10067  (Reuss)  introduced  Feb.  1.  To  establish  a  research  program  in  the 
National  Arboretum  to  develop  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Water  Pollution  Control 

H.  R.  3610,  the  Blatnik  Bill  to  expand  the  federal  program  of  water  pollution  control, 
won  impressive  votes  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  last  summer,  and  the  bill  went  to 
President  Eisenhower,  who  was  expected  to  veto  it.  On  Feb.  25,  it  was  announced  that 
the  President  vetoed  the  bill  and  conservation  leaders  in  Congress  set  in  motion  plans 
to  over-ride  the  veto,  an  action  which  requires  two-thirds  majority  in  both  House  and 
Senate.  However,  by  a  record  vote  on  Feb.  25,  the  House  sustained  the  President's  veto. 


Commentaries 


A  program  for  the  preservation,  re- 
habilitation, and  renewal  of  the  historic 
College  Hill  section  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  is  presented  in  a  report 
just  issued  by  the  Providence  City  Plan 
Commission. 

The  213-page  illustrated  report  is 
based  on  a  study  begun  in  April,  1957, 
with  the  aid  of  a  $48,533  Federal  demon- 
stration grant.  It  covers  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  designed  not  only  to 
benefit  Providence  itself,  but  also  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  communities' 
efforts  to  renew  and  preserve  historic 
sites. 

The  study  developed:  a  system  for 
rating  historic  architecture;  techniques 
for  integrating  areas  of  historic  archi- 
tecture into  proposed  redevelopment 
programs;  a  master  plan  for  the  growth 
of  College  Hill,  in  which  plans  for  the 
historic  areas  are  embodied  in  the  larger 
neighborhood  plans;  and  a  compre- 
hensive method  of  historic  area  preser- 
vation. The  Plan  Commission  reviewed 
methods  in  use  elsewhere  and  combined 
them  with  new  ideas  developed  during 
the  study. 

The  College  Hill  section  contains  the 
original  17th-century  settlement  laid 


out  in  the  days  of  Roger  Williams, 
founder  of  Providence  Plantation.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  communities  in  the 
Nation  where  properties  bordering  the 
central  business  district  have  been  held 
in  unbroken  residential  use  and  where 
descendants  of  the  original  settlers  are 
still  living. 

Still  standing  there  is  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  country's  famous  colonial 
edifices.  Mansions  built  just  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  some  of  the 
finest  dwellings  in  the  city  are  in  the 
area.  In  all,  it  contains  more  than  250 
residence  and  64  public  and  other 
buildings  of  early  America.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  these  stately  structures, 
the  area  also  has  overcrowded  slums 
and  worn-out  buildings.  Some  of  its 
most  important  antique  structures  are 
being  submerged  in  blight  and  urgently 
need  special  attention  if  the  section  is 
to  survive. 

A  limited  number  of  the  Report  are 
obtainable  from  the  City  Plan  Com- 
mission, City  Hall,  Providence  3,  R.  I. 


Two  Texas  Builders  seek  to  create  a 
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brand-new  city  rising  fresh  and  clean 
from  the  plains  of  the  Southwest  with 
a  million  and  a  half  residents  living  on 
107,000  acres  planned  down  to  the  last 
athletic  center  and  500-foot-wide  thor- 
oughfare. 

That  is  the  dream  of  two  real  estate 
men  who  call  the  project  Horizon  City. 
They  say  it  is  to  go  up  near  El  Paso, 
Texas  and  work  will  start  next  summer. 

"It  is  pur  intention  to  create  in 
Horizon  City  an  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems plaguing  our  cities  today  —  an 
approach  that  will  answer  the  living  and 
working  needs  of  the  American  urban 
dweller,"  said  Arthur  Rubloff. 

Mr.  Rubloff,  chairman  of  Arthur 
Rubloff  &  Co.  and  member  of  Board  of 
Trustees,  APCA  announced  the  project 
with  his  partner  in  the  undertaking, 
Joseph  Timan,  president  of  Horizon 
Land  Corp. 

They  estimated  the  cost  at  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  for  basic  development 
alone. 


A  proposal  to  create  a  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  recently  won  page 
one  treatment  from  the  Houston  (Texas) 
Post  in  an  eight-column  story,  complete 
with  photos,  on  the  front  page,  and 
supported  in  a  strong  editorial.  The 
Houston  Press  gave  complete,  but  less 
pretentious,  coverage. 

Occasion  for  the  publicity  was  a 
hearing  held  Dec.  14  in  Corpus  Christi 
by  the  U.  S.  Senate's  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Texans  got  behind 
the  proposal  and  a  crowd  of  more  than 
300  people  attended  the  hearing  after 
a  VIP  tour  of  the  area  had  been  ar- 
ranged on  the  preceding  day. 

Most  of  the  testimony  was  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  the  park.  Of 
103  statements,  only  three  opposed  the 
plan.  Among  those  supporting  the 
proposal,  either  in  testimony  or  sub- 
mitted statements,  were  the  Governor, 
several  members  of  Congress,  the 
Corpus  Christi  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Coastal  Bend  Tourist  Association 
and  conservation  groups.  Sen.  Ralph 
Yarborough  (Texas)  gained  applause 
when  he  declared:  "We  don't  want  a 


little  50-mile  beach;  we  want  a  full 
100-mile  park."  National  Park  Service 
Director  Conrad  Wirth,  in  the  opening 
statement,  recommended  that  88  miles 
of  the  118-mile  long  island  be  set  aside 
as  a  national  seashore  park.  Cape 
Hatteras  (N.  C.)  currently  is  the  only 
unit  of  the  national  park  system  in  this 
category. 


New  Jersey's  Governor  Robert  B. 
Meyner  has  ordered  the  N.  J.  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development  to  begin  condemnation 
proceedings  to  prevent  use  of  an  835- 
acre  waterfowl  marsh  in  his  State  from 
being  used  as  a  refuse  dump  for  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports. 

Garden  State  conservationists  have 
been  urging  the  Governor  to  issue  the 
condemnation  order.  The  marsh  tract 
has  been  acquired  by  a  person  who  was 
hopeful  of  getting  a  contract  to  dispose 
of  Philadelphia's  trash.  The  tract  is 
adjacent  to  marshland  which  had  been 
purchased  and  developed  by  the  State 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game  as  a  water- 
fowl management  area.  The  fish  and 
game  agency  also  had  options  on  other 
acreage  in  the  vicinity,  but  many  have 
been  withdrawn  because  the  owners 
hoped  to  get  more  for  their  land  if  the 
dump  proposal  succeeded. 

More  than  50  state  and  local  organiza- 
tions protested  the  proposed  use  of  the 
marsh  as  a  dump.  Magazines  with  large 
national  circulations  also  launched  in- 
vestigations of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  controversy  as  possible 
editorial  material. 

Conservationists  now  are  compliment- 
ing Governor  Meyner  for  his  action. 
Steps  also  are  being  urged  to  prevent 
similar  threats  from  recurring. 


The  national  parks,  national  monu- 
ments, and  national  wildlife  refuges  are 
to  be  championed  by  a  monthly  news- 
paper, National  Wildlands  News,  the 
first  issue  of  which  reached  subscribers 
all  across  the  nation  in  December. 

According  to  its  first  editorial,  the 
paper  intends  to  build  an  informed 
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public  to  defend  national  sanctuaries 
from  pressures  seeking  to  commercialize 
or  in  any  way  harmfully  use  them,  and 
to  preserve  them  for  the  uses  for  which 
they  have  been  established. 

Besides  a  Washington  office,  under 
the  direction  of  the  paper's  editor, 
Devereux  Butcher,  who  keeps  an  eye 
on  Congress  and  the  Bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  there  is  a 
western  office  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  under 
the  direction  of  J.  F.  Carithers,  charged 
with  submitting  reports  from  the  field. 

The  paper's  editors  are  assisted  by  a 
group  of  staff  reporters  strategically 
located  around  the  country. 

Information  about  the  paper  may  be 
had  by  writing,  2607  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington  8,  D.  C,  or  to 
Box  5892,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


cial  properties.   They  are  making  way 
for: 

A  $15  million  civic  center. 

A  $10  million  medical  center  to  serve 
the  entire  region. 

Three  low-rent  housing  communities, 
making  a  total  of  3,428  dwelling  units. 

A  $6  million,  thirteen-story  hotel. 
.  Norfolk,  already  Virginia's  biggest 
metropolis  (population:  605,000),  is  ex- 
pected to  top  700,000  by  1970.  Once 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  crossing  is  com- 
pleted, Greater  Norfolk,  the  experts  say, 
will  burst  into  the  millions  and  become 
the  South's  leading  market.  "As  soon  as 
the  tunnel  is  in,"  says  Charles  Agle,  Nor- 
folk's master  planner,  "Norfolk  will  be 
the  Manhattan  of  the  South." 


The  port  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  by 
1970,  will  be  a  gleaming  modern  city  of 
new  homes  and  apartment  houses,  hand- 
some public  buildings,  attractive  shops, 
and  broad  new  streets  and  thorough- 
fares. 

The  most  ambitious  project  of  Nor- 
folk's entire  ambitious  program  of  re- 
habilitation is  a  $148  million,  17-mile 
bridge  and  tunnel  north  across  the 
mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay  from  the 
city  to  Cape  Charles  on  Virginia's 
eastern  shore.  Scheduled  for  a  start 
early  in  the  coming  decade,  the  giant 
span  will  put  Norfolk  directly  on  the 
fastest  route  between  New  York  and 
Florida — the  Federal  ocean  highway 
then  will  bypass  the  circuitous  existing 
route  through  Baltimore,  Washington 
and  Richmond. 

Norfolk  will  be  prepared  for  its  new 
eminence  as  the  major  East  Coast  city 
between  New  York  and  Miami.  A  pio- 
neer in  urban  renewal  (it  started  its 
planning  in  1948,  a  year  before  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Act  provided  government 
subsidies),  it  is  in  the  full  and  vigorous 
labor  of  rebirth. 

Already  accomplished  or  scheduled 
for  completion  by  the  mid-Sixties  is  the 
redevelopment  of  more  than  400  acres 
of  squalid  slums  and  blighted  commer- 


In their  tenth  annual  report,  pub- 
lished for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1959,  the  National  Parks  Commission 
of  Great  Britain  states  that  the  concept 
of  National  Parks,  until  ten  years  ago 
an  untried  experiment  in  that  country, 
has  now  found  general  acceptance  as  a 
recognized  part  of  the  national  life. 
But,  they  add  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  total  amount  of  money  spent 
on  the  work  has  been  absurdly  small. 
Over  the  last  ten  years,  less  than  one 
penny  per  person  per  year  has  been  spent 
in  connection  with  National  Parks. 
The  Commission  believes  that  the  public 
would  not  be  reluctant  to  spend,  say, 
sixpence  per  person  per  year  for  the 
preservation  of  the  national  heritage 
in  the  countryside. 

Even  if,  as  the  Commission  hopes, 
amending  legislation  is  introduced  and 
additional  grants  are  made  available 
from  central  funds,  it  will  still  be  neces- 
sary for  an  increasing  interest  and  con- 
cern for  National  Parks  and  the  beauty 
of  the  countryside  to  be  shown  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  if  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  preserving  and  en- 
hancing their  natural  beauty  is  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  future  of  the  National 
Parks,  the  Commission  states  must  de- 
pend, in  large  measure,  on  an  informed 
and  sympathetic  public,  eager  to  use 
them  for  open-air  recreation,  and  alert 
to  safeguard  them  from  unseemly  en- 
croachment. 
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The  Journal  oj  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Association,  a  technical  publication, 
will  expand  to  a  bi-monthly  beginning 
with  the  February,  1960  issue.  This  is 
the  first  step  in  a  long-range  plan  to 
eventually  make  the  Journal  a  monthly. 

Appearing  as  a  quarterly  since  1952, 
when  it  was  called  Air  Repair,  the 
Journal  is  devoted  to  technical  articles 
on  air  pollution  and  its  control.  It  is 
the  only  publication  concerned 
clusively  with  this  field. 


ex- 


On Saturday  afternoon,  January  23, 
occurred  an  event  of  unique  significance 
in  the  long  history  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  was  the  showing  by  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  Old  Stone 
House  at  3051  M  Street  in  Georgetown. 
On  the  following  day  the  restored  struc- 
ture was  officially  opened  to  the  public. 

The  Old  Stone  House  has  many  tra- 
ditions, many  of  them  legendary.  In 
1934  an  architectural  survey  determined 


conclusively  that  it  was  built  between 
the  year  1764  and  1766,  which  makes  it 
the  oldest  known  house  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  stamps  it  with  in- 
escapable historical  value.  In  1950, 
Congress  passed  a  law  which  gave  the 
title  to  the  building  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  which  was  authorized  to 
administer  it  as  a  public  museum.  Since 
then,  architectural  restoration  has  been 
completed,  and  a  building  of  charm  and 
distinction  had  been  added  to  historic 
Georgetown. 


The  National  Park  Service  booklet 
titled  That  the  Past  Shall  Live  was  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Old  Dominion  Foundation. 

That  the  Past  Shall  Live  sets  forth  the 
part  that  historic  sites  and  parks  play 
in  the  American  way  of  life,  reviews 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Service  in 
the  field  of  historical  conservation,  and 
points  out  how  this  responsibility  will 
be  met  under  the  MISSION  66  program. 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


The  New  Hampshire  Planning 
and  Zoning  Association  initiated  a 
merit  award  in  1957.  The  Hanover 
Planning  Board  was  given  the  1959 
Award  for  its  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  completing  a  land  use  map; 
careful  analysis  of  existing  and 
proposed  land  uses  and  preparation 
of  a  zoning  ordinance  based  on  the 
analyses;  preparation  of  subdivision 
regulations;  studies  of  traffic  cir- 
culation, parking,  recreation  areas 
and  institutional  development;  and 
for  introducing  a  capital  improve- 
ment program.  Criteria  for  judging 
a  community  for  the  award  include 
planning  achievement  in  compiling 
basic  data,  studies,  maps,  and  re- 
ports; presenting  findings  to  munici- 
pal officials,  fraternal,  civic  and 
social  groups;  attending  related 


public  meetings,  and  following 
through  with  proposed  plans,  codes 
and  ordinances.  Burleigh  Fernald 
of  Stratham  was  elected  President 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

Frederick  H.  Bair,  Jr.,  was  given 
the  Florida  Planning  and  Zoning 
Association's  1959  award  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  planning 
field  for  his  nine  years  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Bair  resigned  recently  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Davis  S.  Clark. 

The  National  President  of  the 
Community  Planning  Association 
of  Canada,  Charles-Edouard  Cam- 
peau,  M.  P.,  addressed  the  recent 
annual  planning  conference  and  re- 
ported that  this  Canadian  citizens' 
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organization  now  numbers  about 
3,000  members  after  a  decade  of 
arduous  efforts.  Founded  in  1946 
by  a  small  group  of  citizens,  it  has 
sponsored  successful  planning  con- 
ferences and  has  succeeded  in 
spreading  an  awareness  of  the  stake 
in  land  use  to  many  civic,  business 
and  industrial  leaders.  The  Associa- 
tion is  facing  an  ever-expanding 
national  development  program. 

It  started  as  a  government-sup- 
ported association  and  now  is  aware 
that  it  has  become  primarily  a  self- 
supporting  citizen  body.  A  fund- 
raising  campaign  to  provide  funds 
for  essential  national  and  regional 
activities  will  be  ready  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  months.  In  closing 
his  address,  M.  Campeau  said: 
"Planners,  no  matter  how  good  they 
be,  cannot  change  cities.  It  is  the 
elected  representatives  who  put 
their  plans  into  effect.  Therefore, 
an  informed,  organized  public 
opinion  is  indispensable  to  our 
democratic  city  planning.  Both 
planners  and  elected  representatives 
need  now  the  work  of  CPAC  in 
creating  an  informed  and  articulate 
public  opinion  throughout  Canada. 
CPAC  must  always  be  ready  to  help 
civic-minded  citizens  in  performing 
that  exciting  job  of  planning  the 
growth  of  Canada's  cities,  towns  and 
villages  .  .  ." 

The  Downtown  Denver  Improve- 
ment Association  in  a  recent  News- 
letter featured  the  following  com- 
ment: 

"Can  Cities  Save  Downtown 
Areas?"  This  is  the  title  of  a  U.  S. 
News  and  World  Report  November 
16,  1959  article.  It  is  almost  en- 
tirely a  discussion  of  pedestrian 


malls  in  Kalamazoo  and  Toledo. 
One  gathers  that  the  magazine's 
editors  believe  the  future  of  down- 
town areas  will  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  they  have  retail 
malls.  We  believe  there  is  a  place  for 
malls,  not  retail  malls  alone,  in  our 
future,  but  they  are  not  the  entire 
answer.  Many  kinds  of  malls  may 
be  considered.  They  can  serve  to 
tie  together  compatible  uses  in  a 
complex  of  buildings  and  provide 
sources  of  light  and  air.  They  may 
be  of  many  sizes  and  shapes.  They 
can  increase  the  effective  use  of  land, 
some  of  which  may  presently  be  in 
streets  and  alleys. 

"If  a  mall  is  to  tie  together  com- 
patible uses  in  a  complex  of  build- 
ings, we  must  know  what  buildings 
are  to  be  placed  there.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  remove  vehicular 
traffic  from  a  street  and  call  it  a 
mall.  A  complex,  including  a  mall, 
must  be  designed  to  provide  more 
rather  than  fewer  amenities  for 
people,  better  transportation  and 
adequate  parking.  The  pattern  of 
perimeter  streets  surrounding  the 
complex  must  move  traffic  easily 
and  quickly  and  provision  must  be 
made  to  get  people  and  goods  into 
and  out  of  the  buildings  readily. 
You  have  to  first  determine  the  uses 
for  the  complex,  how  much  space 
should  be  planned,  the  people  to  be 
accommodated,  the  pattern  of  cir- 
culatory streets,  and  heights  of 
buildings.  The  mall  is  but  one 
element  of  that  plan." 

The  first  Arkansas  Conference  on 
Planning,  Renewal  and  Housing  was 
held  last  November  in  Little  Rock 
sponsored  by  the  Urban  Progress 
Association  of  Little  Rock,  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Arkansas  and  the  Arkan- 
sas Council  of  Housing  Authorities. 
The  theme  was  "Progress  in  Ark- 
ansas." Featured  speakers  included 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  and  the 
Governor,  with  business  leaders 
from  all  over  the  state  on  the  pro- 
gram which  covered  two  full  days 
of  sessions.  The  promoters  of  the 
Conference  aimed  to  demonstrate 
the  interdependence  of  planning 
redevelopment  and  housing  in  the 
framework  of  urban  progress.  Fed- 
eral officials  explained  the  govern- 
ment's assistance  program  for  urban 
renewal  and  described  how  cities  can 
get  federal  money  and  professional 
help  in  clearing  out  their  slums  and 
replacing  them  with  decent  housing, 
and  how  cities  must  plan  their 
growth  if  they  are  to  take  advantage 
of  this  help. 

The  population  shift  in  Arkansas 
from  rural  to  urban  has  put  an  in- 


creased emphasis  on  planning.  In 
1950  there  were  only  about  six  plan- 
ning commissions  in  the  State,  while 
today  there  are  around  70. 

San  Francisco  has  become  the 
first  major  West  Coast  city  where 
the  business  power-center  is  stacking 
a  big  bet  on  making  urban  renewal 
work.  Appointment  of  John  E. 
Hirten,  Jr.,  34,  head  of  Stockton's 
redevelopment  agency,  as  executive 
director  of  a  revitalized  (and  re- 
named) San  Francisco  Planning 
and  Urban  Renewal  Assn.  has  been 
announced.  Announcement  is  also 
made  that  the  city's  influential 
BIyth-Zellerback  committee  will 
underwrite  the  citizens  group — 
formerly  San  Francisco  Planning  & 
Housing  Assn. — with  $30,000  a  year 
for  three  years.  The  Association 
will  aim  for  $20,000  more  to  round 
out  its  budget. 


United  Nations  Recognize  International 
Significance  of  Planning  and  National  Parks 


PLANNING 

The  requests  of  member  states 
for  help  from  the  United  Nations 
on  community  development,  hous- 
ing and  planning  continue  to  in- 
crease in  1960.  This  help  is  part 
of  the  U.N.  program  of  aid  to 
governments  in  social  welfare  ser- 
vices. 

In  1953  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  U.N.  approved  a  "Pro- 
gram of  Concerted  Practical  Action 
in  the  Social  Field  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Specialized  Agencies." 

Under  this  "Concerted  Program," 
aid  in  housing  and  town  planning 
has  increased  steadily  over  the  past 


five  years.  An  outstanding  project 
in  1958  was  the  Asian  Seminar  on 
Regional  Planning  in  Tokyo,  spon- 
sored by  U.N.  and  UNESCO, 
which  also  served  as  the  occasion 
for  the  organizing  meeting  of  the 
East  Asia  Regional  Organization 
for  Planning  and  Housing.  In 
July  1959,  under  this  program  an 
equally  successful  Seminar  on  Ur- 
banization in  Latin  America  was 
held  in  Santiago  de  Chile,  spon- 
sored by  the  U.N.  Bureau  of  Social 
Affairs  jointly  with  UNESCO  and 
the  U.N.  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America,  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Labour  Of- 
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fice  and  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  Similarly,  the  regular 
program  of  U.N.  has  aided  regional 
housing  research  centers  in  India 
and  Indonesia. 

In  addition,  the  U.N.  has  for  ten 
years  offered  aid  through  an  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance, funds  contributed  voluntarily 
by  governments  outside  the  regular 
budget. 

For  1960,  the  Expanded  Program 
includes  aid  to  some  20  countries  on 
all  continents  on  some  aspect  of 
housing  and  planning.  Help  on 
housing  policy  or  housing  admini- 
stration, particularly  for  low-cost 
housing,  is  asked  by  Honduras, 
Iceland,  India,  Liberia,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  the  Philippines,  Pan- 
ama, Turkey,  Yugoslavia.  Advisers 
or  fellowships  for  urban  planning 
are  proposed  for  Brazil,  Cambodia, 
Malaya,  Laos,  Lebanon  (zoning), 
Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Thailand. 
With  UNESCO,  U.N.  is  to  provide 
staff  to  teach  town  planning  at  the 
University  of  Damascus.  U.N.  is  to 
provide  instructors  at  a  school  of 
planning  in  Indonesia  and  at  a 
building  research  center  in  the 
Egyptian  region  of  U.A.R. 

U.N.  hopes  to  organize  a  study 
tour  of  housing  experts  in  the  Asian 
region  and  a  European  regional 
seminar  on  the  neighborhood  unit 
and  community  centers  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

In  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  for  1960  are 
many  proposals  of  interest  to  plan- 
ners. Forty-eight  states  and  terri- 
tories have  asked  for  help  on  re- 
sources development;  28  will  have 
aid  on  economic  surveys;  14,  on 
community  development. 


During  the  past  year  a  new  or- 
ganism of  U.N.  has  begun  action — 
the  Special  Fund,  also  to  be  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions 
outside  the  U.N.  budget,  to  finance 
projects  that  cannot  be  covered  by 
the  annual  allotments  of  EPTA,  be- 
cause they  will  continue  for  several 
years,  benefit  a  region,  or  cost  too 
much.  The  Managing  Director  of 
the  Special  Fund,  Mr.  Paul  Hoff- 
man (U.S.A.)  states  that  the  Fund 
will  concentrate  on  the  wealth- 
producing  potential  of  unsurveyed 
natural  resources  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  on  training  and 
research  institutes  and  on  "pre- 
investment"  surveys  of  limited  cost 
that  would  lead  to  early  investment. 
Approved  projects  of  particular 
interest  to  planners  include  river- 
basin  surveys  of  the  San  Francisco 
River  in  Brazil,  the  Lower  Mekong 
River  Basin  in  four  countries  of 
East  Asia;  surveys  of  ground-water 
resources  of  the  Jezireh  (U. A. R.- 
Egypt) ;  of  land  and  water  resources 
of  Afghanistan.  The  Special  Fund 
has  turned  over  to  UNESCO  a 
grant  to  aid  the  organization  of  a 
Middle  East  Technical  University 
at  Ankara,  which  will  have  a  school 
of  architecture  and  planning. 

NATIONAL  PARKS 
The  United  Nations  recognized 
the  significance  of  national  parks 
and  equivalent  reserves  as  a  factor 
in  wise  use  of  natural  resources, 
when  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  meeting  in  Mexico  City 
approved  the  establishment  of  a 
world  list  of  such  reservations  by 
the  Secretary-General. 

The  resolution  noted  that  most 
member  nations  of  the  United 
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Nations  have  set  aside  national 
parks  and  other  reserves  to  protect 
resources  contributing  to  the  in- 
spiration, culture  and  welfare  of 
mankind  and  that  they  are  valuable 
for  economic  and  scientific  reasons 
and  for  preservation  of  fauna,  flora 
and  geological  structures.  More 
than  400  national  parks  have  been 
established  in  46  countries,  which, 
with  additional  hundreds  of  wildlife 
refuges  and  other  nature  reserves 
in  67  countries,  afford  protection  to 
the  resources  of  500,000  square 
miles  of  land.  Maintenance  of  a 
"prestige  register"  of  these  reserva- 
tions is  intended  to  encourage  all 
nations  to  safeguard  their  outstand- 
ing scenic  and  natural  features 
permanently  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

This  proposal  was  first  made  by 
delegates  from  40  countries  attend- 


ing the  Sixth  General  Assembly  ot 
the  International  Union  for  Con- 
servation of  Nature  and  Natural 
Resources,  held  at  Athens  and 
Delphi,  Greece,  last  September,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  at 
that  time.  The  United  States 
government  sponsored  the  inclusion 
of  the  item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  meet- 
ing in  Mexico  City.  Many  dele- 
gates stressed  the  importance  of 
national  parks  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving every  nation's  heritage  of 
scenic  and  natural  beauty  for  future 
generations.  Several  delegates,  in- 
cluding the  representative  of  the 
USSR,  commented  that  the  national 
park  concept  is  a  contribution  to 
world  peace  which  has  political 
connotations. 


Ogelbay  Park 


In  the  picturesque  hills  of  West 
Virginia  there  is  a  unique  city  park. 

Ogelbay  Park  is  a  municipal  park 
of  over  a  thousand  acres,  serving  the 
Wheeling  Metropolitan  Area  with  a 
population  of  some  quarter  of  a 
million  people.  It  was  created  from 
the  beautiful  country  estate  of  the 
late  Colonel  Earl  W.  Ogelbay,  who 
left  it  to  the  City  of  Wheeling  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes. 
The  Park  is  administered  by  the 
Wheeling  Park  Commission. 

Homer  Fish,  who  has  served  as 
Superintendent  of  Parks  for  over 
25  years,  has  marvelously  preserved 
the  rural  character  of  the  West 
Virginia  hills  while  he  has  de- 
veloped an  unprecedented  service 


in  the  park  for  useful  and  enjoyable 
activities,  including  archery,  boat- 
ing, dancing,  fishing,  gardening, 
golf,  hay  rides  and  sleigh  rides, 
hiking,  ice  skating,  nature  walks, 
picnicking,  horseback  riding,  skiing, 
swimming  and  tennis. 

Among  the  old  buildings  pre- 
served and  used  in  the  Park  are  the 
Mansion  Museum,  built  in  1832, 
housing  a  permanent  collection  of 
early  Midwestern  glass,  18th  and 
19th  Century  china  and  early  fire- 
arms; and  the  Carriage  House, 
built  in  1835,  containing  exhibits  of 
modes  of  early  transportation  and 
used  as  a  Little  Theatre. 

Wilson  Lodge  is  newest  of  the 
parks  facilities,  located  in  beautiful 
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surroundings  and  containing  57 
rooms  and  bath.  In  addition  there 
are  family  and  group  cabins. 

The  roadways  serving  the  park 
are  hard  surfaced  for  convenient  use 
but  present  the  appearance  of 
country  roads  without  formal  road- 
side planting.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  drive,  ride  or  hike  in  the  park. 

It  is  in  Ogelbay  Park  that  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives has  established  its  head- 
quarters and  it  is  here  that  its 
magazine  Parks  and  Recreation  is 
edited. 

On  Wednesday,  September  9, 
1959,  the  Wheeling  Conference  on 
Community  Development  gave 
Homer  Fish  a  testimonial  Dinner 
at  the  Wilson  Lodge.  Dr.  Perry  E. 
Gresham,  President  of  Bethany 
College,  paid  tribute  to  Homer  Fish 
for  his  contribution  in  helping  de- 
velop the  Wheeling  parks  system 
to  "a  place  of  pre-eminence  in  the 
Nation." 

Dr.  Gresham  particularly  men- 
tioned the  services  in  Ogelbay  Park 
for  the  people.  Said  he: 


"The  children's  center  is  a  blessing  to 
every  family.  The  youth  camps  have 
given  character  and  vitality  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  while  juvenile  delinquency  is  de- 
vouring many  other  areas.  The  great 
energy  of  youth  must  be  channeled  or  it 
will  become  destructive. 

"The  caddies  at  the  Ogelbay  Golf 
course  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
courteous,  the  most  efficient  and  the 
happiest  I  find  anywhere  in  the  country. 
The  swimming  pools  and  the  tennis  courts 
are  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  efficiency. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Fish,  through 
this  quarter  of  a  century  have  dreamed  of 
a  commodious  and  inviting  Lodge.  To- 
night we  are  meeting  in  the  Wilson  Lodge 
which  is  the  exemplification  of  this  25- 
year  dream.  As  it  is  pushed  on  to  com- 
pletion it  will  stand  at  the  forefront  of 
American  hostelries.  Best  of  all,  it  is  the 
sort  of  place  that  ordinary  people  can 
afford." 

and  Dr.  Gresham  predicted  that 

"A  hundred  years  from  now,  when  all 
of  us  have  finished  our  careers,  the  school 
children  of  the  Ohio  Valley  might  very  well 
erect  a  monument  to  Homer  Fish  ...  as 
they  reflect  upon  the  great  advantage  of 
these  marvelous  Wheeling  Parks  which 
are  the  delightful  combination  of  philan- 
thropy and  wise  administrations." 

Ogelbay  Park  stands  not  only  as 
a  monument  to  its  donor,  Col. 
Ogelbay,  but  to  its  administrator, 
Homer  Fish. 
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M.I.T.  Announces  Special  Summer  Session 
on  City  and  Regional  Planning 


The  twenty-second  in  the  series 
of  annual  two- week  Special  Summer 
Programs  in  City  and  Regional 
Planning  will  be  held  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
in  Cambridge,  from  Monday,  July 
18,  through  Friday,  July  29,  1960. 

As  in  former  years,  the  Program 
will  include  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  principles  of  city  and 
regional  planning  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  planning  programs. 
The  special  feature  this  year  will  be 
discussion  of  the  potential  con- 
tributions of  modern  computer  de- 
vices and  techniques  in  the  analysis 
of  planning  problems  in  such  fields 
as  population,  land  use,  and  circula- 
tion. The  Program  is  expected  to 
have  special  interest  for  those  di- 
rectly concerned  with  metropolitan 
planning  or  planning  for  rapidly 
developing  areas,  including  practic- 
ing professionals  and  others  with  a 
strong  interest  in  the  relationships 
of  basic  land  uses  and  circulation. 
It  is  oriented  toward  the  individual 
who  lacks  formal  professional  train- 


ing or  advanced  professional  ex- 
perience in  comprehensive  planning. 

During  the  two  weeks  of  the  Pro- 
gram, seminars  will  be  held  each 
week-day  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  there  will  also  be  two  evening 
sessions  each  week.  On  Saturday, 
July  23,  there  will  be  an  all-day  field 
trip  to  some  significant  develop- 
ments in  suburban  Boston.  Special 
arrangements  will  alpo  be  made  to 
observe  some  of  the  M.I.T.  com- 
puter facilities  in  operation. 

Seminar  leadership  will  be  pro- 
vided by  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Department  of  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning  and  guest  speakers 
selected  for  their  ability  to  make  a 
special  contribution  to  the  subjects 
under  discussion.  Tuition  is  $225, 
due  and  payable  upon  notification 
of  admission.  Academic  credit  is 
not  offered.  The  planning  seminars 
will  be  under  the  general  direction 
of  Roland  B.  Greeley,  Associate 
Professor  of  Regional  Planning, 
M.I.T.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


NCSP  Board  Meeting,  January  23, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Officers  and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  held  their  annual 
Board  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
on  January  23.  Horace  M.  Albright, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  presided. 
Present  were:  William  W.  Wells, 
President,  Sidney  S.  Kennedy,  Vice- 
President,  Earl  P.  Hanson,  Vice- 
President,  C.  H.  Armstrong,  Ken- 


neth R.  Cougill,  Arthur  C.  Elmer, 
James  F.  Evans,  William  M.  Hay, 
Polk  Hebert,  U.  W.  Hella,  C.  West 
Jacocks,  Miss  Harlean  James,  Clin- 
ton G.  Johnson,  Joseph  F.  Kaylor, 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  Charles  Mon- 
roe, Thomas  W.  Morse,  Frank  D. 
Quinn,  Bryan  Stearns,  Jack  D. 
Strain,  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Mrs.  Dora 
A.  Padgett,  Executive  Secretary  and 
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Ira  B.  Lykes,  Chief,  Park  Practice. 

Lawrence  Stuart,  Director  of 
State  Parks  for  Maine,  outlined 
plans  for  the  1960  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Maine,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland, 
September  18-23.  An  interesting 
program  and  field  trips  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  post-Conference  trip 
to  Acadia  National  Park.  The  Con- 
ference theme  is:  Exploding  Popu- 
lation and  Recreation.  Election 
of  new  officers  for  the  1960-62  term 
will  be  held  at  the  Members  Meet- 
ing at  the  Conference. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution 
and  By-laws  presented  a  revised 
draft  of  the  Constitution  for  dis- 
cussion. Many  changes  in  the  new 
form  were  suggested  to  be  incor- 
porated in  a  final  draft  for  adoption 
by  the  Members  Meeting  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Lykes,  Chief,  Park  Practice, 
reported  on  the  growth  of  the  Park 


Practice  Program.  Mr.  Hella,  Na- 
tional Membership  Chairman,  re- 
ported on  the  status  of  membership 
to  date  and  announced  a  stepped-up 
drive  for  new  members  between 
now  and  the  Maine  meeting. 

A  joint  meeting  was  held  on 
January  22  of  the  Boards  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks  to  discuss 
future  plans  of  both  organizations 
and  their  cooperative  enterprise, 
the  quarterly,  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT.  Ben  H.  Thompson,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  friend  of  both 
organizations  and  chairman  of  the 
Publications  Committee,  composed 
of  Grady  Clay,  acting  for  APCA 
and  Thomas  W.  Morse,  acting  for 
NCSP,  analyzed  the  publishing 
problems.  It  was  decided  to  give 
further  study  to  the  publications, 
before  recommending  any  changes. 


Report  on  Purpose  and  Objectives  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

Adopted  at  the  Conference  in  California,  September  24,  1959 


1.  PREAMBLE — A  LOOK  AHEAD 

1.  In  the  next  twenty-five  years 
an  increase  of  fifty  percent  in  popu- 
lation is  anticipated;  by  the  year 
2000  a  one  hundred  percent  is  now 
forecast.  This  will  be  highly  urban- 
ized.    Increased  leisure  through  a 
shorter  work  week,  and  longer  va- 
cations with  increased  income  is  ex- 
pected.  There  will  be  a  greatly  in- 
creased need  and  demand  for  out- 
door recreation  space  on  land  and 
water. 

2.  With  such  radical  socio-econ- 
omic changes  ahead,  we  must  think 
about  human  needs.    The  relation- 


ship of  man  to  lands  and  water,  with 
his  ever-increasing  need  of  space  for 
leisure,  takes  on  tremendous  pro- 
portions. 

3.  What  is  the  job  ahead? 

Surely  the  founders  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks 
showed  great  vision  forty  years  ago 
when  travel  at  the  speed  of  sound, 
and  in  outer  space,  atomic  energy, 
automation,  and  population  explo- 
sions were  never  dreamed  of.  Today 
we  must  have  even  greater  vision 
and  bolder  action.  Will  the  NCSP 
take  it  or  limit  itself  only  to  main- 
taining the  status  quo  in  state  parks? 
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4.  The  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources    Review   Commission, 
through  its  proposed  inventory  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources,  is  on 
the  move;  the  Park,  Parkway  and 
Recreation   Area   Study    has   been 
revived.  Federal  programs  are  being 
expanded  through  such  major  pro- 
jects as  "Mission  66"  and  "Opera- 
tion Outdoors."     Rapid  expansion 
of  water  resource  development   is 
here.    These,  and  other  efforts,  in- 
dicate that  the  growth  of  various 
programs,  concerned  with  outdoor 
recreation     resources,     may,     and 
should,   move  forward  in  ratio  to 
population  growth  and  the  increased 
needs  thereof. 

5.  In  view  of  this  new  era,  or  new 
plateau,   a  new  challenge  and  re- 
sponsibility confronts  the  state  park 
movement.     The   state    park    pro- 
grams have  a  growing  responsibility 
and  opportunity  in  serving  human 
needs;  only  through  a  comprehen- 
sive look  at  the  national  needs  and 
the  relationship  of  state  park  pro- 
grams to  national  outdoor  recrea- 
tion  activities,   including  regional, 
metropolitan,  and  county  can  we 
do  this. 

2.  IMMEDIATE    AND    LONG-RANGE 
OBJECTIVES 

There  is  a  need  to  adopt  some  im- 
mediate and  long-range  objectives. 
One  of  the  immediate  objectives 
might  be  the  full  endorsing  of  and 
assisting  with  the  major  national 
studies.  Some  of  the  long-range  ob- 
jectives should  be  related  to  im- 
plementing proposals  that  grow  out 
of  these  national  studies. 

3.  LEADERSHIP  OR  MEMBERSHIP 

In  order  to  initiate  and  implement 


these  vital  objectives,  a  strong, 
vigilant,  and  expanded  membership 
is  essential. 

First:  We  need  strong  lay  leader- 
ship. A  great  expansion  in  member- 
ship by  state  park  board  members, 
conservation  board  members,  civic 
leaders,  interested  citizens,  espe- 
cially members  of  state  park  ad- 
visory committees,  representation 
from  private  organizations  (such  as 
Girl  Scouts,  Izaak  Walton),  and 
major  industries  using  renewable 
resources,  are  possibilities. 

Second:  We  must  attract  the 
evolving  park  professional.  A  means 
of  offering  status  to  those  who  have 
performed  at  a  high  level  over  a 
period  of  years  is  now  important. 
The  value  of  recognizing  and  reach- 
ing new  people  in  the  field — students, 
technical,  and  other  non-adminis- 
trative level  people  will  strengthen 
the  whole  movement  in  the  future. 

4.  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Foster  and  implement  a  broad, 
bold,  national  movement  for  proper 
research,  planning,  acquisition,  de- 
velopment, conservation  and  use  of 
state  parks  and  related  types  of  open 
spaces,    outdoor    (non-urban)    rec- 
reation   resources — both   land    and 
water. 

2.  Cooperate  with  national,  state, 
or  local  government  and  private  or- 
ganizations in  the  preparation  and 
maintenance  of  the  nation-wide  plan 
for  all  outdoor  recreation  resources 
and  the  proper  implementation  of 
the  plan. 

3.  Conduct  a  strong  program  of 
public  education  through  a  central 
clearinghouse  of  information — Radio, 
TV  and  News  media,  Publications, 
Conferences,   and   other   education 
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means — on  the  value  of  state  parks, 
monuments,  historical  sites,  and 
other  major  non-urban  recreation 
resources. 

4.  Further  the  study  and  under- 
standing of  the  values  of  history, 
natural    history,     natural    science, 
preservation   of  wildlife,   conserva- 
tion   of   scenery    and    cultural    re- 
sources within  the  states  through  a 
well  balanced  system  of  state  parks 
administered  by  sound  park  policies 
and  practices. 

5.  Improve  and  expand  criteria 
for   various   types    of   major   park 
properties,  their  selection,  develop- 
ment and  use.    Continue  to  expand 
and  refine  the  various  elements  of 
park  policies  and  practices:  namely, 
administrative,    personnel,    mainte- 
nance, planning,  area  and  facility  de- 
sign   and    construction,    operation, 
and  interpretive  programs. 

6.  Develop    professional    leader- 
ship in  the  administration  of  state 
parks  and  related  lands. 


7.  Encourage     interpretation    of 
the  cultural,  historical,  natural,  and 
scenic  heritages  of  our  country  to 
its  citizens. 

8.  Provide   a   well   balanced   or- 
ganization   of   citizen    and    profes- 
sional  members  to   carry   out  the 
aims  of  the  Conference. 

9.  Direct  efforts  toward  the  end 
that  every  citizen  shall  have  access 
to  state  parks  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  and  open  spaces. 

10.  Constantly  reappraise  the  to- 
tal lands  and  waters  for  park  and 
recreation   needs,   which  will   keep 
pace  with  increasingly  rapid  changes 
of  a  changing  era. 

Committee  on  Purpose  and 
Objectives 

William  Hay,  Chairman 

Charles  DeTurk 

Polk  Hebert 

West  Jacocks 

William  W.  Wells,  ex-officio 
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PERSONALS 

Floyd  I.  Dewald,  Chief,  Forests 
and  Parks  Section,  Bureau  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Eco- 
nomic Development,  died  January 
20  from  injuries  sustained  the  pre- 
vious day  when  his  car  was  struck 
by  the  Broadway  Limited  at  a  rail- 
road crossing  near  Trenton.  His 
outstanding  contribution  to  the 
state  park  system  of  New  Jersey 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
long  and  faithful  public  service. 

Wilbur  A.  Rush,  Chief,  Division 
of  Lands  and  Waters  (state  parks), 
Iowa  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission, was  reassigned  as  the  full- 
time  Liaison  Officer  between  the 
Commission  and  county  conserva- 
tion boards,  effective  February  1. 
Since  the  county  conservation 
groups  will  now  have  tax  funds 
available  for  immediate  use,  a  closer 
supervision  on  the  state  level  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  counties 
with  the  best  directed  effort  in  con- 
servation matters.  Mr.  Rush  has 
been  employed  by  the  Commission 
since  1937,  with  time  out  for  service 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during  1944- 
1945,  and  has  been  Chief,  Division 
of  Lands  and  Waters  since  April 
1950. 

Woodrow  W.  Wood,  a  career 
employee  who  began  work  as  a  park 


ranger  in  1939,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  Chief, 
State  Parks  Division  in  Alabama. 
John  S.  Barren  of  Grove  Hill,  Ala- 
bama, a  graduate  of  Auburn  Uni- 
versity and  a  registered  forester, 
has  been  employed  as  the  Manage- 
ment Forester  for  the  Division  of 
State  Parks  and  will  work  under  the 
supervision  of  Jack  Parsons,  Chief  of 
the  Division. 

Congressman  Clarence  C.  Cannon 
of  Elsberry,  Missouri,  U.  S.  Repre- 
sentative since  1922,  was  named 
recipient  of  the  Conservation  Award 
presented  "in  recognition  for  his 
many  years  of  leadership,  achieve- 
ment, and  unfailing  loyalty  in  the 
cause  designed  toward  the  restora- 
tion and  conservation  of  natural  and 
wildlife  resources."  The  award, 
presented  annually  by  the  South 
Side  Division,  St.  Louis  District 
Chapter,  Conservation  Federation 
of  Missouri,  was  made  on  December 
15, 1959. 

Eric  L.  Madisen,  nationally  known 
publisher  and  editor  of  Park  Main- 
tenance, who  founded  the  magazine 
in  1948,  died  in  January.  He  served 
on  the  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  Park 
Board  for  over  20  years;  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Mid-Continent  Park 
and  Recreation  Association;  and 
was  a  past  officer  of  the  Park  and 
Recreation  Society  of  Wisconsin. 
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He  was  semi-retired  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Elmer  C.  Aldrich  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Edmund  G. 
Brown  as  Chief  of  the  California 
Recreation  Division  to  succeed 
Wayne  Bartholomew  who  resigned. 
Mr.  Aldrich  recently  completed  a 
three-year  assignment  as  Executive 
Officer  of  the  California  Public  Out- 
door Recreation  Plan  Committee. 
He  previously  served  for  a  number 
of  years  as  Chief  Naturalist  for  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks. 

Wilford  L.  Hansen,  Assistant 
Regional  Forester  of  Region  Three, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  for  the  last  nine  years, 
has  been  appointed  as  Director  of 
the  Utah  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission  to  succeed  Chester  J. 
Olsen  who  resigned  effective  March 
1  because  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Hansen 
is  a  native  of  Richfield,  Utah,  a 
graduate  of  Utah  State  University 
in  forestry,  and  also  holds  a  degree 
in  recreation  from  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry. 

MEETINGS 

A  new  record  in  attendance  was 
set  at  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Great 
Lakes  Park  Training  Institute  with 
over  300  professional  park  and 
recreation  people  and  students  regis- 
tered. The  Institute  was  held  at 
Potawatomi  Inn,  Pokagon  State 
Park,  Angola,  Indiana,  from  Febru- 
ary 22-26,  1960.  The  theme  of  the 
Institute  and  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash,  New  York 
City,  at  the  annual  banquet  was 
"The  Next  Great  Cycle."  In  his 
talk,  Dr.  Nash  emphasized  the  need 
for  man  to  keep  occupied  with  crea- 
tive pursuits  in  order  to  realize  a 


fruitful  and  satisfying  life.  He  said 
that  the  decreasing  demands  for 
time  spent  in  earning  a  living  makes 
recreation  even  more  important  in 
giving  direction  and  meaning  to 
human  existence. 

Eighteen  papers  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  park  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  operation  were  presented. 
There  were  also  two  panel  discus- 
sions and  seven  workshop  sessions. 
One  panel  discussion  was  on  New 
Park  Developments  in  Canada  and 
the  other  on  Ideas,  Gadgets,  and  the 
Park  Practice  Program.  Workshop 
subjects  were  Accountability,  In- 
terpretation, Uniforms,  Spraying, 
Training,  Golf  Courses,  and  Park 
Roads.  The  papers  presented  and 
reports  on  panel  discussions  and 
workshop  sessions  will  be  included 
in  Proceedings  of  the  14tb  Annual 
Great  Lakes  Park  Training  Institute 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation,  Indiana 
University,  at  $3  per  copy. 

The  fifth  Annual  Southwest  Park 
and  Recreation  Training  Institute 
was  held  at  Lake  Murray  State 
Park,  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  on 
February  1-4.  Sponsored  by  The 
Institute,  the  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives,  and  the  Okla- 
homa Planning  and  Resources  Board 
and  conducted  by  the  Horticulture 
and  Park  Management  Department 
of  Texas  Technological  College, 
Lubbock,  Texas,  the  meeting  was 
reported  as  the  most  interesting  and 
informative  ever  held.  Attendance 
included  237  persons  representing 
the  States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  Topics 
included  The  Duties  of  a  Super- 
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visor;  Legal  Responsibilities  of 
Cities  in  Forestry,  Parks,  and 
Recreation;  Providing  Facilities  for 
Our  Expanding  Municipalities;  Or- 
ganization of  Regional  Parks;  Prob- 
lems of  the  Superintendent;  and 
Five  Years  of  Progress.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  establish  a  full  day's 
workshop  on  State  parks,  during 
next  year's  meeting. 

More  than  2,000  recreation  volun- 
teers and  professional  people  at- 
tended the  41st  National  Recreation 
Congress  in  Chicago  September  28 
-October  2,  1959.  "Reports  of 
national  efforts  in  the  field  of  fitness, 
the  cultural  arts,  and  outdoor  re- 
sources provided  the  background 
for  the  Congress  deliberations  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  participants  explored  new 
approaches  to  recreation  for  the  ill 
and  handicapped,  for  servicemen 
in  remote  places,  for  disturbed 
young  folks,  and  for  the  average 
person"  as  reported  by  Joseph 
Prendergast,  Chairman  and  Execu- 
tive Director,  National  Recreation 
Association.  "Recreation  in  an  Ex- 
panding Leisure"  was  the  theme  of 
the  meeting.  The  proceedings,  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  constitute  a 
valuable  record,  reference,  and  ideal 
source  for  everyone  concerned  with 
recreation  in  today's  expanding 
leisure.  This  195-page  publication  is 
available  from  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  8  West  Eighth 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York, 
at  $3.50  per  copy. 

The  "Fifth  Training  Institute  for 
Park  and  Recreation  Personnel", 
held  in  Minneapolis  February  11- 
12,  was  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
Continuation  Study  in  cooperation 
with  the  Mid-Continent  Regional 
Park  and  Recreational  Conference. 


The  program  was  designed  to  give  a 
better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  personnel  engaged 
in  the  development,  maintenance, 
and  programming  of  parks  and 
recreation  areas.  Special  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  programming  of 
the  goals  and  philosophy  of  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  certain 
aspects  of  management. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  National  Park  Service  re- 
cently issued  a  135-page  illustrated 
report  entitled,  Recreation  Today 
and  Tomorrow  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin.  It  presents  an  overall  survey 
of  the  recreation  resources  of  the 
Basin;  compares  the  availability  of 
recreation  resources  with  population 
and  travel  trends;  indicates  areas  of 
need  for  additional  recreation  fa- 
cilities; and  suggests  possible  solu- 
tions to  fill  the  voids.  It  also  con- 
siders each  of  the  ten  Basin  States 
separately.  This  report  is  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  $3  per  copy. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  com- 
pleted a  study,  entitled  Water  Re- 
sources Activities  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  new  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources. The  study,  contained  in 
Committee  Print  No.  2,  consists  of 
summaries  of  reviews  of  national 
water  resources  during  the  past  50 
years.  The  January  Conservation 
News  states  that  the  study  can  be 
of  considerable  value  for  background 
reference  in  reviewing  present-day 
water  use  recommendations,  both 
by  the  Committee  and  by  private 
individuals.  Persons  interested  in 
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receiving  copies  of  the  publication 
might  direct  requests  to  members  of 
their  congressional  delegation. 

Publication  of  Our  Fourth  Shore, 
a  report  on  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice Great  Lakes  Shoreline  Recrea- 
tion Area  Survey  was  announced 
March  13  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Fred  A.  Seaton.  This  report 
is  described  on  page  22  under  na- 
tional park  proposals. 

ARTICLES 

Since  1947,  Michigan  has  been 
developing  one  of  the  outstanding 
"Corrections-Conservation  Camp" 
systems  in  the  Nation  to  assist  the 
rehabilitation  of  prisoners  and  to 
protect  and  improve  the  public  do- 
main. In  the  autumn  1955  issue  of 
State  Government,  Gus  Harrison, 
Director  of  the  State  Department  of 
Corrections,  tells  of  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  a  cooperative  venture 
undertaken  by  the  Michigan  Cor- 
rections Department  and  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Conservation 
which  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  most 
extensive  camp  programs  for  prison 
inmates  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  camp  was  occupied  in  1948, 
five  more  by  1950,  three  added  by 
1952,  one  in  1954,  and  two  in  1956, 
raising  the  total  to  twelve  camps, 
the  number  now  operating  in  the 
State. 

All  camps  are  located  in,  or  adja- 
cent to,  widely  used  recreation  areas 
of  the  State  park  system,  which 
enables  them  to  fulfill  an  original 
purpose  of  the  program — perform- 
ing maintenance  and  improvement 
work  in  these  areas.  The  Conserva- 
tion Department  provides  the  work 
projects,  project  foreman,  and 
equipment.  The  Corrections  De- 


partment is  responsible  for  provid- 
ing inmates  for  the  projects,  guard- 
foreman,  and  the  operation  of  the 
camps.  The  article  states  that  the 
gain  to  the  State  as  a  result  of  the 
conservation  projects  is  ... 
estimated  by  the  Conservation  De- 
partment to  be  worth  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  1958-59  fiscal 
year."  The  Corrections  Depart- 
ment budget  figures  for  the  same 
period  shows  "...  the  cost  per 
man  per  year  in  the  camp  program 
is  approximately  $970,  while  in- 
stitutional costs  are  $1250  each. 

Appalachia  for  December  1959 
contained  an  account  of  a  testi- 
monial gathering  to  honor  Russell 
B.  Tobey,  Director  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Division  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Forestry  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. Sponsored  by  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Forests,  an  outdoor  barbecue 
was  attended  by  over  300  friends 
on  July  11,  who  assembled  at  Mt. 
Sunapee  State  Park.  A  program  was 
held  in  the  new  shelter  building  and 
Mr.  Tobey 's  work  in  developing  the 
State's  state  parks  was  traced  over 
the  years.  Now  a  multi-million 
dollar  investment,  the  park  system 
has  been  promoted  by  Mr.  Tobey 
during  a  period  of  24  years  of  service 
to  New  Hampshire.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  he  will  continue  with 
his  admirable  work. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared void — on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  illegally  enacted — a  measure  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  would  include  Forestry, 
Park  Operations  and  other  di- 
visions, and  would  have  meant  sub- 
stantial cuts  for  the  state  park  pro- 
gram. 
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LEGISLATION 

Through  Public  Law  86-375,  ap- 
proved September  23,  1959,  con- 
sent and  approval  was  given  to  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  for 
the  compact  known  as  the  Wabash 
Valley  Compact.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  party  States  to  recognize  and 
provide  for  such  development  and 
coordination  and  to  establish  an 
agency  of  the  States  with  powers 
sufficient  and  appropriate  to  further 
regional  planning  for  the  Valley. 

The  Hawaii  State  Government 
Reorganization  Act,  approved  by 
Governor  William  Quinn  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1959,  established  the  De- 
partment of  Land  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  abolished  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  The  new  Department 
shall  manage  and  administer  the 
public  lands  of  the  State  and  the 
water  resources  and  minerals  there- 
on; and  manage  the  state  parks,  in- 
cluding historical  sites.  The  De- 
partment of  Land  and  Natural  Re- 
sources shall  be  headed  by  an  ex- 
ecutive board  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Land  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. This  Board  appoints  and 
may  remove  an  executive  officer  to 
be  known  as  the  Director,  Land  and 
Natural  Resources.  The  act  pro- 
vides further  that,  on  July  1,  1962, 
the  Department  of  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  be  abolished 
and  the  functions  and  authority 
transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources. 

Three  groups,  the  Missouri  Press 
Association,  the  Federated  Garden 
Clubs  of  Missouri,  and  the  Missouri 
Association  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation  have 
gone  on  record  endorsing  Constitu- 


tional Amendment  No.  3,  "To  ex- 
tend to  twenty  years  the  special 
park  fund  and  to  authorize  the 
expenditures  of  such  funds  on 
historical  sites  as  well  as  State 
parks."  The  amendment,  which 
will  be  on  the  ballot  of  the  general 
election  of  1960,  would  provide  an 
amount  no  less  than  the  yield  from 
a  one  cent  property  tax.  The  present 
allocation,  set  up  by  the  1945  State 
Constitution,  is  due  to  expire  in 
1961  unless  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  Joseph  Jaeger,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector of  State  Parks,  said,  "It  is 
believed  that  .  .  .  numerous  other 
organizations  throughout  the  State 
will  go  on  record  as  endorsing  the 
Amendment  .  .  ." 

Governor  David  L.  Lawrence 
signed  a  bill  on  December  16,  1959, 
enabling  the  transfer  to  the  United 
States  of  lands  within  Fort  Neces- 
sity State  Historical  Park  to  be 
added  to  Fort  Necessity  National 
Battlefield  Site,  thus  consolidating 
administration  of  the  two  adjoining 
areas  under  the  National  Park 
Service. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 

Alabama,  Lt.  Governor  Albert 
Bontwell  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
Charles  Adams  appointed  a  joint 
House  and  Senate  Committee  to 
improve  the  state  parks.  Inade- 
quate financing  for  maintenance, 
operation,  and  expansion  of  state- 
owned  parks  prompted  Senator 
Douglass  Webb  to  sponsor  a  resolu- 
tion which  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  a  pledge  of  support  from 
Governor  John  Patterson.  Senator 
Webb  stated  "...  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  to  find 
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ways  and  means  to  aid  the  state 
park  program  in  order  that  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  who  come  here  each 
year  would  have  adequate  outdoor 
recreational  facilities."  Results  of 
this  Executive-Legislative  team- 
work could  mean  the  dawning  of  a 
new  day  in  the  state  park  system  ac- 
cording to  the  November  Alabama 
Conservation.  The  Committee  has 
established  an  itinerary  to  visit 
every  state  recreation  area  and  to 
make  such  studies  as  it  has  been 
charged  to  do. 

Arizona.  Scenic  and  recreation 
safeguards  are  provided  in  an  order 
keeping  Tucson  Mountain  Park  safe 
from  possible  damage  that  might  re- 
sult if  mining  were  permitted  there, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Roger  Ernst  announced  December 
17,  1959.  He  said  the  order  revokes 
an  earlier  one  which  would  have 
opened  a  portion  of  the  33,000-acre 
park,  administered  by  Pima  County, 
Arizona,  to  mining  effective  Febru- 
ary 15,  1960.  The  park  includes 
approximately  26,500  acres  of  Fed- 
eral land  under  lease  to  the  county 
and  is  presently  closed  to  mining. 
Assistant  Secretary  Ernst  an- 
nounced the  revocation  after  re- 
viewing the  transcript  of  a  public 
hearing  held  in  Tucson  on  October 
29-30,  1959. 

The  Arizona  State  Parks  Associa- 
tion at  its  third  annual  meeting  on 
November  7,  1959,  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  coming  year: 
Joseph  Carithers,  Tucson,  Presi- 
dent; William  Woodin  of  the  Ari- 
zona Sonora  Desert  Museum.Tucson, 
Secretary;  Carlton  Wilder,  Tucson, 
Treasurer.  The  Arizona  Republic 
reported  on  November  8,  1959, 


that  "Carithers,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  state  association,  pledged  to 
launch  a  program  of  public  informa- 
tion concerning  Arizona's  park  de- 
velopment program  and  called  on 
all  members  of  the  association  to 
aid  in  the  project."  The  Association 
voted  to  authorize  him  to  proceed 
with  the  formation  of  a  tax-exempt 
foundation  to  accept  gifts,  grants, 
and  bequests  of  park  land  or  money 
for  the  state  parks  development  and 
to  appoint  working  committees  and 
an  editor  of  a  newsletter  for  mem- 
bers. 

California.  The  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia are  very  close  to  losing  one  of 
their  proud  possessions — the  mag- 
nificent redwood  trees  on  the  Bull 
Creek  Flat,  Humboldt  Redwoods 
State  Park.  The  world's  tallest 
tree,  17-feet  in  diameter  and  350- 
feet  high  and  hundreds  of  cathedral- 
like  groves  in  Humboldt  County 
are  threatened  by  floodwater  from 
Bull  Creek  and  streams  which 
formerly  were  only  a  fraction  of 
their  present  size.  The  Santa  Bar- 
bara News  Press  reports  that  "the 
irreplaceable  giants  will  be  gone 
forever  if  drastic  action  is  not  taken 
to  halt  the  rapidly  advancing  erosion 
caused  by  ruthless  logging  practices 
of  greedy  timber  operators  in  the 
Bull  Creek  watershed."  The  1955- 
56  winter  uprooted  more  than  300 
of  the  giant  trees.  Governor  Brown 
has  supported  a  program  which 
would  save  the  trees  and  also  create 
a  vast  new  recreation  area.  The 
first  step  is  the  purchase  of  18,000 
acres  adjoining  the  Rockefeller 
Grove  which  is  necessary  to  control 
the  sources  of  erosion.  Land  prob- 
ably would  cost  about  $1,500,000. 
The  State  now  has  $230,000  but 
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Charles  A.  DeTurk,  Chief  of  the 
State  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks 
has  warned  that  some  of  the  money 
must  come  from  private  contribu- 
tions. 

A  Golden  Gateway  State  Park 
embracing  ocean  front  and  bay  front 
lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Golden 
Gate  is  envisioned  in  a  proposal 
under  preliminary  study  by  the 
California  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  The  program,  suggested 
by  Charles  DeTurk,  would  eventu- 
ally take  in  4,000  acres  with  a  total 
bay  and  ocean  frontage  of  51,000 
feet.  It  would  embrace  Fort  Baker, 
Fort  Barry,  and  Fort  Cronkhite,  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  Army  and  the 
General  Services  Administration. 
The  proposed  state  park  would  be 
within  half  an  hour's  travel  time  of 
3,000,000  residents  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 

A  report  entitled,  The  Proposed 
West  Coast  Skyline  National  Park- 
way, prepared  by  Wilsey  and  Ham, 
a  firm  of  engineers  and  planners, 
for  the  counties  of  San  Mateo, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Clara,  and 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco suggests  a  national  parkway 
from  Olympic  National  Park  in 
Washington  to  southern  California. 
It  proposes  immediate  consideration 
of  a  110-mile  Skyline  National 
Parkway  from  the  San  Francisco 
Presidio  and  the  proposed  Fort 
Point  National  Monument,  along 
the  San  Francisco  Ocean  Beach,  the 
western-most  ridges  of  the  Crystal 
Springs  Lakes  and  their  game  refuges, 
through  the  majestic  groves  of 
ancient  redwoods,  and  terminating 
on  the  crests  above  the  city  of 
Santa  Cruz.  The  report  urges  con- 
gressional authorization  and  appro- 


priations for  a  joint  survey  of  this 
section  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

Another  report  entitled,  Cali- 
fornia's Wonderful  One,  prepared 
pursuant  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
boards  of  supervisors  of  the  counties 
of  Monterey  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
proposes  a  200-mile  national  park- 
way from  Carmel  to  San  Simeon. 
It  would  generally  follow  State 
Highway  #1,  which  would  require 
a  minimum  of  construction  and 
would  connect  areas  of  historic, 
scenic,  and  recreation  importance. 
More  than  half  of  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  highway  is  already  in 
state  or  federal  ownership.  This 
parkway,  when  connected  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  above-mentioned 
National  Skyline  Parkway,  would 
provide  an  uninterrupted  scenic 
route  from  cosmopolitan  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  north  to  the  famous 
Hearst  San  Simeon  Castle  on  the 
south. 

Kentucky.  Thomas  J.  Nelson, 
Assistant  Director,  Division  of  State 
Parks,  has  been  named  Acting  Di- 
rector to  succeed  Otis  Burns.  Mr. 
Nelson  is  a  career  employee  with 
many  years'  experience  in  the 
Division. 

Michigan.  Favorable  snow  con- 
ditions signaled  an  early  opener  for 
the  ski  area  at  the  Porcupine  Moun- 
tain State  Park  this  season.  The 
area  launched  its  season  on  a  week- 
end basis  Saturday,  December  5, 
1959.  The  popular  T-bar  lift  which 
carries  1,200  riders  per  hour  while 
the  three  tows  handle  another  1,400 
skiers  hourly  began  operation  on 
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December  19,  at  the  $1.00  and 
$2.75  rates  of  last  year.  More  than 
28,500  skiers  visited  the  park  ski 
area  during  the  1958-59  season. 

Missouri.  The  Missouri  Recrea- 
tion Association  and  the  Missouri 
Park  and  Recreation  Society  have 
merged  into  one  organization  called 
the  "Missouri  Parks  and  Recreation 
Association."  Mr.  James  E.  Heath, 
Commissioner  of  Recreation,  City 
of  St.  Louis,  the  new  President,  said 
that  the  new  Association  will  assume 
a  role  of  leadership  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  "Recreation  in  an  Ex- 
panding Leisure"  in  our  modern 
society.  The  Association  will  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association,  the  American  Recrea- 
tion Society,  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives  and 
will  also  begin  publishing  a  monthly 
news  bulletin. 

Ohio.  An  excellent  Park  Man- 
agers Training  School  was  held  at 
Lake  Hope  State  Park,  the  week  of 
November  2,  1959.  State  Park 
Chief,  V.  W.  Flickinger,  informed 
the  group  of  the  splendid  support 
given  by  Governor  Mike  Di  Salle 
to  the  park  program  and  of  his  re- 
quest to  the  legislature  for  an  ad- 
ditional amount  of  one  million  dol- 
lars in  maintenance  and  operation 
funds  which  was  granted  by  the 
legislature. 

Oregon.  Good  news  on  recent 
acquisition  comes  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge  Commission.  Forty- 
eight  acres  of  land  lying  east  of  Big 
Mitchell  and  facing  on  the  highway, 
42  acres  both  above  and  below  the 
scenic  Highway  east  of  Crown 


Point,  88  acres  east  of  Latourell 
Falls,  are  in  state  hands.  Some  ad- 
ditional 70  acres  at  the  headwaters 
of  Latourell  Creek  were  obtained 
from  Multnomah  County.  The 
Commission  recommends  that  this 
new  property  be  named  "Sam 
Lancaster  State  Park"  as  a  tribute 
to  the  remarkable  man  who  built 
the  Columbia  Gorge  Scenic  High- 
way. 

Pennsylvania.  The  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  announced  on 
December  1,  1959,  that  the  Com- 
monwealth had  purchased  a  523- 
acre  tract  near  Easton  to  be  de- 
veloped into  a  state  park.  The  area 
acquired  by  the  city  of  Easton  in 
1936  is  about  85  percent  wooded 
and  has  two  clean  mountain  streams 
originally  considered  by  the  city  for 
municipal  water  supply  purposes. 

South  Carolina.  C.  West  Jacocks, 
State  Park  Director,  opened  the 
"Park  Superintendents  Mid- Winter 
Training  Meeting"  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  February  18,  with 
the  welcoming  address.  The  three- 
day  program  included  talks  on 
"State  of  the  State  Parks"  by 
Charles  H.  Flory,  State  Forester; 
"Interpretation  in  State  Parks"  by 
Kenny  Dale,  Interpretive  Special- 
ist, Branch  of  State  Cooperation, 
National  Park  Service;  "Boating 
Regulations"  by  Tom  Welch,  Chief 
of  Boating  Division,  South  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Depart- 
ment; and  "The  Interstate  Highway 
System"  by  Furman  E.  McEachern, 
South  Carolina  State  Highway  De- 
partment. In  addition  to  the  "Roll 
Call  of  Parks"  response  from  all 
superintendents,  the  assembly  dis- 
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cussed  "Planning  for  Recreational 
Needs  of  our  Exploding  Population; 
Policies,  Regulations,  Procedures, 
Public  Relations,  Personnel,  and 
Operations."  Dr.  Elmore  A.  Mar- 
tin, Psychologist,  South  Carolina 
State  Hospital,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, "People  are  Funny",  and  the 
group  toured  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
State  Park. 

Texas,  Changes  both  in  member- 
ship and  officers  of  the  State  Parks 
Board  took  place  at  the  January  4 
meeting  of  the  Board.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Texas  Supreme  Court 
administered  oaths  of  office  to 
Mr.  Maurice  E.  Turner  of  Hunts- 
ville  and  to  Mr.  Reese  Martin  of 
Beaumont.  Both  appointments  were 
made  by  Governor  Price  Daniel — 
Mr.  Turner  for  a  second  six-year 
term.  Mr.  Martin,  a  new  member 
has  been  engaged  professionally  in 
park  and  recreation  work  for  23 
years  and  has  been  active  in  both 
national  and  state  park  planning. 
He  is  a  former  member  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  Texas 
Recreation  Association,  and  a  pres- 
ent member  of  the  American  Recrea- 


tion Association,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Park  Executives,  the 
Texas  Forest  Association,  and  the 
Texas  Beach  and  Pool  Association. 
J.  C.  Henderson,  Manager  of 
Garner  State  Park,  received  the  top 
state  park  manager  award  of  the 
year.  With  the  award  goes  an 
expense-paid  trip  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  to  be  held  in  Maine 
in  September.  The  announcement 
was  made  at  the  State  Parks  Man- 
agers Conference  awards  banquet 
held  at  Hotel  Paisano,  Marfa,  on 
February  16.  Service  awards  were 
also  issued  to  State  Park  Board 
employees  in  conjunction  with  the 
three-day  conference  of  managers 
from  46  parks.  Reports  on  park  af- 
fairs and  discussions  of  administer- 
ing and  operating  state  parks  were 
given  by  Chairman  J.  Carter  King, 
Jr.,  Jack  Skiles,  Mrs.  Ethel  Harris, 
and  Stanley  C.  Joseph,  Big  Bend 
National  Park  superintendent.  In- 
spection of  state  parks  in  west  Texas 
and  a  tour  of  Big  Bend  National 
Park  were  included  in  the  conference 
schedule. 


State  Park  Interpreters  take  National  Park 
Service  Museum  Course 


Leonard  Haslag,  Historian- Inter- 
pretive, Missouri  State  Park  Board; 
Bruce  Harding,  Artist,  Ontario 
Provincial  Parks,  Canada;  Mrs. 
Fritzi  W.  Klopfenstein,  Artist,  Chil- 
dren's Museum,  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut; and  Leonard  Penhale, 
Naturalist,  California  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks,  together  with 
nine  National  Park  Service  Inter- 


preters, received  training  in  museum 
methods  at  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice Museum  Laboratory  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  from  January  11 
through  February  5. 

Due  to  a  rare  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice was  able  to  invite  outside 
participation  in  this  1960  Museum 
Methods  Training  Course.  This 
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four  weeks'  course  is  conducted 
each  year  by  the  Branch  of  Mu- 
seums to  train  National  Park  Serv- 
ice interpreters  in  the  philosophy 
and  methods  of  park  interpretation 
through  exhibits.  The  course,  under 
the  direction  of  Ralph  H.  Lewis, 
Chief,  Branch  of  Museums,  in- 
cluded lectures,  discussions,  and 
practice  at  the  museum  laboratory 
as  well  as  observations  of  methods 
and  use  in  leading  museums  in 
Washington,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia; the  Williamsburg  Restora- 
tion; and  a  number  of  National 
Park  Service  visitor  centers. 

This  year  there  were  vacancies 
in  the  course.  Therefore,  State  and 
local  park  authorities  who  were 
known  to  have  museum  programs 


and  personnel  qualified  to  profit  by 
this  specialized  training  were  in- 
vited to  apply  for  enrollment. 
Twelve  invitations  were  issued  and 
from  these  there  were  seven  applica- 
tions within  one  week  of  the  mailing 
of  the  announcement.  Acceptance 
was  in  the  order  of  receipt  in  the 
Director's  Office.  The  fact  that  it 
took  only  three  days  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  park  boards,  and  in  some 
cases  the  State  Governor,  for  em- 
ployees to  attend  this  course  indi- 
cates a  high  degree  of  interest  in 
park  interpretation. 

The  National  Park  Service  is 
glad  to  extend  this  training  op- 
portunity to  qualified  people  outside 
the  Service,  but  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  able  to  again. 


Pugsley  Medal  Awards 


The  three  Cornelius  Amory  Pug- 
sley Medals  for  service  in  the  pre- 
servation of  parks  and  recreation 
areas  were  awarded  to  recipients 
on  January  20,  1960  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Federal  Hall  Memorial,  in 
New  York  City.  The  Gold  Pugsley 
Medal  on  the  National  level  was 
awarded  to  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  the 
distinguished  New  York  City  pub- 
lisher. As  a  conservationist,  he  has 
traveled  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  is  familiar  with  problems 
of  the  public  domain,  having  served 
for  six  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Build- 
ings and  Monuments. 

The  Silver  Pugsley  Medal  for 
work  on  the  State  level  and  the 
Bronze  Medal  for  work  on  the  City 
level  were  awarded  to  George  L. 
Collins  of  San  Anselmo,  California, 


and  to  Homer  Fish  of  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  respectively.  Mr. 
Collins  has  served  with  distinction 
for  more  than  twenty-nine  years 
with  the  National  Park  Service 
and  is  presently  Regional  Chief  of 
Recreation  Resource  Planning,  Re- 
gion Four  Office  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Mr.  Fish  is  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  in  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia.  Few  men  have  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  their  com- 
munities than  Homer  Fish,  who 
developed  Ogelbay  Park  into  one 
of  the  finest  municipal  parks  in 
existence. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
medals,  a  special  Citation  of  Achieve- 
ment is  to  be  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Duprey  Bullock,  Historian 
and  Editor  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Her  Citation  marks  her  creative 
efforts  as  an  archivist,  reservation- 
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ist,  and  historian  in  connection 
with  Colonial  Williamsburg,  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. 

The  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley 
Award  was  established  in  1929 
through  a  fund  created  by  Mr. 
Chester  D.  Pugsley  of  Peekskill, 
New  York,  in  honor  of  his  father, 
the  Honorable  Cornelius  A.  Pug- 


sley, who  was  prominent  in  State 
and  County  park  work  in  New 
York. 

The  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society,  which 
was  selected  in  1929  to  make  the 
annual  Pugsley  Award,  was  founded 
in  1895.  The  society's  object  is  to 
stimulate  popular  appreciation  of 
the  scenic  beauty  and  historic 
memorials  of  America. 


Downtown  Revitalization  Program  for 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Knox  Banner,  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  was  appointed  as  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  newly  formed 
National  Capital  Downtown  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  and  began  full-time 
duty  on  February  1.  The  Committee 
will  replan  and  carry  out  an  action 
for  rejuvenating  an  85-bIock  sec- 
tion, bounded  by  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue on  the  South,  15th  Street  on 
the  West,  Massachusetts  Avenue 
on  the  North  and  5th  Street  on  the 
East.  This  area  embraces  2  percent 
of  the  District's  land  area,  pays  20 
percent  of  its  property  taxes  and 
contains  the  city's  major  retail 
district. 

Mr.  Banner  has  been  Executive 
Director  of  the  Little  Rock  Housing 
Authority  since  1954.  He  was  an 
active  leader  in  the  Main  Street 
1969  Citizens  Planning  Conference 
held  in  1957  in  Little  Rock.  In 
1956-57  he  served  as  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials.  Since 
last  April  he  has  served  also  as 
Secretary  of  Urban  Progress,  Inc.,  a 
Little  Rock  citizen  group  with  aims 


similar  to  those  of  Washington's 
new  Downtown  Committee.  Mr. 
Banner  was  chosen  from  among  30 
leading  planners  and  community 
organizers. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Downtown 
Committee  has  raised  substantially 
its  full  quota  of  $200,000  from  the 
business  community  to  finance  the 
project. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two 
men  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
Little  Rock  group  which  made 
APCA's  1957  National  Citizens 
Planning  Conference  the  best  at- 
tended and  the  most  interesting  in 
its  history  have  now  come  to  Wash- 
ington. William  R.  Ewald,  Jr., 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Arkansas 
Industrial  Development  who  acted 
as  Chairman  of  Program  Committee, 
is  now  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
for  Technical  Standards  and  Serv- 
ices, HHFA,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  APCA. 
Mr.  Banner  was  Chairman  of  Pub- 
licity for  the  1957  Little  Rock 
Conference. 
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The  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 25,  1960  contained  in  the  Ap- 
pendix an  extension  of  remarks  by 
Hon.  James  M.  Quigley  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  entitled — '  'Gettys- 
burg— Heritage  or  Horror."  Gettys- 
burg is  located  in  Adams  County, 
Mr.  Quigley 's  own  district. 

Reference  was  made  to  a  recently 
formed  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Pre- 
servation Association,  an  organiza- 
tion of  private  citizens  constituted 
to  bend  its  efforts  to  save  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield  from  the  fate  of 
unrestrained  commercialization. 

In  a  shocking  number  of  cases, 
what  visitors  see  when  they  go  to 
Gettysburg  is  the  main  highway 
lined  with  motels  and  souvenir 
stands  and  tracts  adjoining  the 
national  park  which  stand  in  danger 
of  becoming  "tourist  traps." 

The  protection  of  historic  shrines 
is  a  joint  venture  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  with  private 
organizations  and  individuals  doing 
their  part.  Last  session,  Congress 
provided  an  appropriation  of 
$450,000  to  buy  land  but  tied  up 
the  fund  with  the  stipulation  that 
it  be  used  only  to  get  property  that 
had  already  been  commercialized. 
Gettysburg  and  the  adjacent  juris- 
dictions are  still  some  way  from 
passing  an  effective  zoning  ordin- 
ance. Steps  have  been  started.  A 
temporary  setback  ordinance  has 
been  passed  by  the  Cumberland 
Township  which  encompasses  about 


95  percent  of  the  Battlefield.  This 
was  a  "hold-the-line-action."  A 
comprehensive  growth  plan  for  the 
future  of  Cumberland  Township 
will  be  presented  in  the  near  future 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  contain 
plans  for  protection  of  the  Battle- 
field. 

The  citizens'  group,  the  Gettys- 
burg Battlefield  Preservation  Asso- 
ciation, was  founded  last  August. 
It  is  under  the  leadership  of  Major 
William  M.  Haller,  and  many  of  its 
members  are  students  of  the  Civil 
War.  This  group  has  raised  a 
sizeable  sum  of  money  and  hopes 
to  raise  a  great  deal  more  with  a 
national  campaign.  The  sole  aim  is 
to  preserve  the  Battlefield  in  the 
best  way  possible.  This  is  a  dedi- 
cated group  urging  congressional 
action,  and  using  their  funds  to  buy 
land  in  danger  of  commercialization. 
Several  thousands  of  persons  have 
sent  contributions  to  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Park  Service  itself  is  attempt- 
ing the  formulation  of  a  possible 
exchange  of  some  historically  less 
valuable  property  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  some  his- 
torically valuable  property  owned 
by  Adams  County. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is 
thus  moving  ahead  on  three  fronts. 
The  outcome,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
an  example  of  concerted  action 
which  will  protect  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's national  shrines  from  com- 
mercial desecration. 
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WILLIAM  ADAMS  DELANO  (1874-1960) 


The  death  of  the  distinguished 
architect,  William  Adams  Delano, 
occurred  in  New  York  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, on  Jan.  12, 1960.  He  would  have 
been  87,  had  he  lived  until  Jan.  21st. 

Mr.  Delano  was  senior  partner 
of  the  firm  of  Delano  and  Aldrich 
in  1950,  after  an  association  which 
began  in  1903.  He  had  designed 
many  outstanding  structures,  among 
them  the  American  Embassy  in 
Paris,  the  Japanese  Embassy  in 
Washington,  Air  terminals  for  Pan 
American  Airways,  also  many  pub- 
lic and  office  buildings,  university 
and  school  buildings  and  private 
homes,  including  those  of  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whit- 
ney, Vincent  Astor,  Robert  Lovett 
and  many  others.  In  1949  he  was 
appointed  architectural  consultant 
to  the  Commission  on  Renovation 
of  the  White  House,  and  served  until 
the  completion  of  the  work  in  1952. 


He  served  as  a  member  from  1924 
to  1928  of  the  Commission  on  Fine 
Arts  and  from  1929  to  1946  on  the 
then  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission. 

Mr.  Delano  received  his  degree 
of  A.B.  from  Yale  University  1895, 
and  B.F.A.  in  1908  and  M.A.  in 
1939.  In  1903,  he  received  his 
diploma  from  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris.  In  1953  he  received 
the  Gold  Medal  award  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects, 
its  highest  professional  honor. 

A  member  of  many  distinguished 
organizations  and  clubs,  his  numer- 
ous affiliations  would  be  impossible 
to  list  here.  The  APCA  is  proud 
of  the  interest  he  evinced  in  its 
work  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
beginning  in  1945,  when  he  took 
out  membership  at  the  invitation 
of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at 
the  time  Frederic  A.  Delano  was 
President. 


GEORGE  WALBRIDGE 

George  W.  Perkins  of  New  York, 
well  known  to  APCA  members  as 
President  of  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park  Commission,  died  at  his 
home  on  Jan.  10. 

He  had  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  European  Affairs, 
during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  from  1949 
to  1953. 

His  death  at  the  age  of  64,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  brought  forth  many 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  grief 


PERKINS  (1895-1960) 

from  his  friends  and  associates,  es- 
pecially in  the  conservation  field. 
He  had  served  as  President  of  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission since  1945  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Commission  since 
1922. 

Active  in  politics  and  philan- 
thropy, he  also  interested  himself 
in  business  and  was  executive 
vice  president  and  director  of  Merck 
&  Company.  He  held  many  posts 
of  high  rank  in  the  government, 
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among    them     U.     S.     Permanent 
Representative  with  rank  of  Am- 
bassador,   North   Atlantic   Council 
and  Organization,  EGA,  1955-57. 
Early  in  the  century  his  father, 


George  W.  Perkins,  brought  about 
the  saving  of  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson  River  from  the  traprock 
quarry  industry  which  was  rapidly 
destroying  them. 


ROBERT  W.  SAWYER 


The  death  of  Judge  Robert  W. 
Sawyer,  Editor  and  Publisher  of 
the  Bend  Bulletin  from  1913  to  1953, 
an  outstanding  spokesman  on  re- 
clamation and  conservation  affairs 
was  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
quarterly.  His  death  occurred  at 
his  home  in  Bend,  Oregon  on 
October  13th,  as  we  went  to  press. 

Though  born  in  Maine  and  edu- 
cated at  Exeter  and  Harvard,  he 
had  spent  his  adult  life  in  the  West 
and  was  active  in  many  important 
state  and  national  conservation 
movements.  He  served  as  an  officer 
of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, Sierra  Club,  Chairman  of  the 
Oregon  State  Highway  Commission, 
the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation and  was  the  founder  of  the 
Order  of  the  Antelope  which  aided 


in  the  creation  of  Oregon's  Hart 
Mountain  Refuge  for  Antelope. 

He  established  several  parks  in 
Oregon's  system  of  state  parks  and 
supported  much  legislation  in  the 
field.  He  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service's  Advisory  Board  of 
Region  6.  He  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Mid-Century  Con- 
ference of  Resources  for  the  Fu- 
ture, Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  Task  Force  on 
Water  and  Power.  He  held  mem- 
bership in  APCA  in  past  years  and 
took  a  deep  interest  in  its  conserva- 
tion activities. 

This  listing  does  not  cover  by 
any  means  Judge  Sawyer's  conser- 
vation activities.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  a  large  circle,  both 
as  conservationist  and  man. 


OVID  BUTLER 


For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Ovid  Butler  was  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion and  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
public  education  in  forestry.  His 
death,  at  the  age  of  79,  occurred 
Feb.  20th  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  in 
1948,  he  was  called  one  of  the  10 
most  influential  men  in  American 
forestry.  He  began  his  forestry 
career  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  served  first  in  Boise  National 
Forest  in  Idaho  and  in  Ogden,  Utah 


before  going  to  Missoula,  Mont. 
After  further  service  in  New  Mexico 
and  Wisconsin,  he  joined  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association  in  1922 
as  its  forester  and  was  made  Execu- 
tive Director  and  editor  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's magazine.  Under  his  in- 
fluence as  Editor,  American  Forests, 
grew  in  scope  and  effectiveness. 
Many  milestones  marked  his  leader- 
ship in  the  Association  and  the 
Association  presented  him  with  its 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA — A  MET- 
ROPOLIS IN  PERSPECTIVE.  By  Mel  Scott. 
University  of  California  Press.  1959. 
333  pp.  illus.  $12.50. 

It  was  the  year  1905.  The  cream 
of  San  Francisco  had  turned  out  to 
hear  the  celebrated  architect,  Dan- 
iel H.  Burnham,  present  his  Plan 
for  the  city.  It  was  a  grand  plan, 
similar  in  style  to  the  one  he  and 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  had  pre- 
pared only  a  few  years  ago  for 
Washington.  It  embodied  wide 
boulevards,  sweeping  malls  and 
plazas,  a  system  of  interconnected 
parks  and  parkways  (partially  for 
the  function  of  firebreaks),  a  mag- 
nificent civic  center.  As  the  plan 
was  unfolded,  the  assembled  group 
at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  became 
aware  that  this  man  was  not  only 
a  creator  of  designs  "that  fire 
men's  blood,"  he  was  a  realist  as 
well.  He  explained  that,  extensive 
as  the  plan  was,  it  was  susceptible 
of  being  done  in  logical  stages,  that 
the  plan  "shall  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  rectangular  street 
system  of  the  city." 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  stresses  in 
the  earth  below  him  along  the 
San  Andieas  Fault  were  increasing, 
destined  to  break  loose  the  following 
April  in  the  terrible  earthquake 
and  fire  which  was  one  of  the  great 
catastrophes  of  modern  times. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  phases  of 
the  growth  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  covered  in  this  book.  In 
essence,  it  is  the  biography  of  an 
area,  for  under  the  sympathetic  and 
skillful  handling  of  author  Mel 
Scott,  the  ruggedly  beautiful  area, 
with  its  struggles  and  its  victories, 
its  frustrations  and  defeats,  becomes 


an  almost  living  thing.  Throughout 
all  its  vicissitudes,  there  runs  the 
thread  of  progress,  the  enthusiasm 
and  vision  of  a  few  leaders,  more 
than  a  match  for  multitudes  of 
exploiters  and  free-loaders.  One  of 
the  earliest  battle  cries  was  uttered 
in  1904  by  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  and  Adornment  of 
San  Francisco,  when  it  declared  its 
objectives: 

"to  promote  in  every  practical 
way  the  beautifying  of  the  streets, 
public  buildings,  parks,  squares  .  .  . 
to  stimulate  the  sentiment  of  civic 
pride  in  the  improvement  and  care 
of  private  property;  ...  in  short, 
to  make  San  Francisco  a  more 
agreeable  city  in  which  to  live." 

Thinking  once  more  of  Burnham 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  speculation  as 
to  what  differences  he  might  have 
shown  in  his  Plan  had  he  been  able 
to  foresee  the  imminence  of  the 
destruction  by  the  earthquake. 
Would  he  then  have  been  so  scrupu- 
lous in  his  avoidance  of  interference 
with  that  stupidly  conceived  mon- 
strosity, the  grid-system  of  streets 
forced  over  the  cable-car  terrain. 
Or  would  he  have  indicated  a  more 
contour  conscious  circulation  sys- 
tem, to  be  constructed  amid  the 
rubble?  It  is  a  grim  thought,  but 
perhaps  present-day  San  Francisco 
planners  might  give  some  thought 
to  having  such  a  plan,  in  case  of 
an  earthquake  in  years  to  come, 
filed  away  in  some  nice,  safe  place! 

The  handsome  volume,  fascinat- 
ing reading  for  anyone,  holds  par- 
ticular reward  for  planners,  or 
friends  of  planning,  in  that  it  re- 
views and  analyses  the  problems  of 
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the  area,  unique  and  yet  so  similar 
to  the  problems  that  beset  other 
areas.  It  portrays,  verbally  and 
graphically,  the  solutions  advanced : 
the  Burnham  Plan  for  San  Francis- 
co, the  Charles  Mulford  Robinson 
plan  for  Oakland  carried  out  with 
such  zeal  by  Mayor  Frank  Mott  (no 
relation  to  the  current  park  super- 
intendent), the  Bartholomew  Major 
street  plan  of  1927. 

To  this  transplanted  Oaklander, 
the  book  at  times  gave  twinges  of 
nostalgia.  To  all,  architect,  land- 
scape architect,  planner  or  friend, 
alike,  it  is  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mended. T  »*  T7  U  • 
Lynn  M.  F.  Harnss 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  THE  POLITICAL 
STRUGGLE.  By  Norman  Wengert. 
Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Short  Studies  in  Political 
Science,  SSPS  24,  1955. 

This  treatise  by  Professor  Nor- 
man Wengert  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  who  is  now  serving  as 
deputy  director  for  studies  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission,  is  one  of  many 
excellent  works  which  perhaps  fail 
to  receive  the  attention  due  them 
because  of  their  publication  in  a 
series  which  is  used  primarily  in 
academic  course  work. 

Dr.  Wengert  has  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  writing  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
natural  resources  and  the  political 
process.  Of  particular  importance 
is  his  emphasis  of  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  in  this  area.  The  re- 
lationship of  interest  groups  to 
policy-making  is  viewed  as  an 
intimate  part  of  the  political 
struggle. 

After  a  brief  review  of  past  issues 
in  resource  policy,  Dr.  Wengert 


then  offers  the  fundamental  premise 
to  those  interested  in  these  problems 
of  the  importance  of  prediction  as  a 
key  aspect  of  such  policy.  Chapter 
three  specifically  applies  this  postu- 
late to  such  problems  as  Arizona 
Ground  Water,  Petroleum  Re- 
serves, and  Synthetic  Fuels.  The 
work  of  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission  is  carefully 
analyzed. 

To  those  who  concern  themselves 
with  problems  of  public  policy,  the 
city  planner,  the  conservationist, 
the  economist,  the  public  admini- 
strator, and  the  teacher,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  this  study  will  be 
Wengert's  evaluation  of  the  effect 
of  inter-governmental  relations  upon 
resource  policy  and  his  concern  with 
a  search  for  the  public  interest.  He 
clearly  defines  the  role  of  competing 
bureaucracies  in  the  pluralistic  char- 
acter of  decision-making.  The  in- 
finite variety  of  types  of  decisions 
and  of  levels  of  decision-making  is 
fully  discussed. 

Defining  the  public  interest  is  an 
often  overlooked  factor  in  modern 
government.  The  author,  after 
recognizing  the  limitations  of  an 
economic  measure  of  desirability, 
and  of  so-called  scenic  or  esthetic 
resources,  discusses  criteria  for 
public  decisions  regarding  resource 
policy,  including  cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis, the  subcommittee  approach, 
and  investment  alternatives  and 
priorities.  These  are  not  ends  in 
themselves,  but  are  means  to  pos- 
sible decisions  and  policies  in  the 
political  struggle  which  is  correctly 
viewed  as  the  essence  of  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

Dr.  Wengert  has  given  his  readers 
a  superb  presentation  of  funda- 
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mental  issues  which  are  vital  to  our 
national  existence.  The  footnotes 
to  this  study  should  serve  as  a 
source  of  excellent  material  for  those 
who  need  to  improve  their  own 
knowledge  in  this  field.  This  volume 
fills  a  major  gap  in  the  literature 
dealing  with  public  policy.  Its 
worth  is  even  more  apparent  when 
its  value  judgments  made  for  publi- 
cation in  1955  seem  to  be  increasing- 
ly applicable  to  decisions  in  resource 
policy.  Edward  R.  Padgett,  Ph.  D., 

University  of  Cincinnati 

CAN  MAN  PLAN?  and  Other  Verses.  By 
F.  J.  Osborn.  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co., 
Ltd.  London,  Toronto,  Wellington, 
Sydney,  1959.  143  pp.  12/6  Net. 
This  book  of  verses  in  a  somewhat 
humorous  vein  presents  a  serious 
satire  concerning  contemporary  ur- 
ban life  and  culture.  Sir  Frederic 
Osborn  has  played  an  important 
part  in  building  new  and  better 
towns  and  was  the  first  estate 
manager  of  Welwyn  Garden  City. 
He  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Association,  Hon.Treasurer 
of  the  International  Federation  of 
Housing  and  Planning,  Hon.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Community  Association 
of  Canada,  and  Editor  of  Town  and 
Country  Planning. 

Planners  will  be  especially  in- 
terested in  the  sections  on  "Town 
and  County  Survey"  and  "Planners 
and  the  Planned."  A  sort  of  key- 
note is  the  opener:  "Can  Man 
Plan?"  worth  quoting  here: 

Can  Man  Plan? 
Man  of  lands  Midlandian,  Lands-Endian, 

Shetlandian; 

Man  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian,  Northum- 
brian and  Anglian; 
Romantic  Ruritanian   and   Transatlantic 

Andean; 

Man  of  Scanty  landward  clan  and  urban 
band  gargantuan? 
Can  Man  Plan? 


Man  Can  Plan: 

In   manner   Alexandrian,   Caesarian,    By- 
zantian, 

Charl'magnian,    Leninian,    Silkinian,   and 
Ghandhian, 

Uthwattian   and   Scottian,  and  Country- 
Town  Expandian, 

And  blandly  Abercrombian  and  bluntly 
Ducan-Sandisian, 
Man  Can  Plan. 

Plan  Man  Can: 
But  no  man,  be  he  never  so  tyrannic  Pan- 

jandrian, 

Neronian,  Titonian  or  vainly  Ozymandian, 
Arabian    or    Fabian,    enchanted    Kubla- 

Khanian, 

Or  Pan-Humanitarian,  or    Franc'Hispan- 
Falangian, 

Can    Plan   Man. 

He  tells  his  readers  that 
"You  can't  be  natural  in  A  flat  .  .    . 
Musicians  and  Architects  note  that!" 

You  will  be  intrigued  at  "The 
Green  Belt  Song"  for  the  children 
of  Welwyn  Garden  City;  The  Re- 
port of  Uthwatt;  and  finally  "New 
Town  Blazonry."  You  will  realize 
that  these  poems  must  be  read  to  be 
appreciated.  Harlean  James 

SHOPPING  TOWNS  U.S.A.  THE  PLANNING 
OF  SHOPPING  CENTERS.  By  Victor 
Gruen  and  Laurence  P.  Smith.  Rein- 
hold  Publishing  Corporation,  New 
York,  1960.  288  pp.  Price  $13.50. 

The  crowded  metropolis  with  its 
lack  of  housing  and  parking  facili- 
ties has  steadily  necessitated  the 
decentralization  which  is  now  ap- 
parent in  the  large  scale  suburban 
developments  ringing  every  large 
city.  The  merchant  has  thus  been 
forced  to  move  his  wares  to  his 
customer.  Therefore,  some  of  our 
shopping  centers  have  attained  the 
size  and  characteristics  of  towns. 

To  adequately  cover  the  various 
problems  for  each  group  of  pro- 
fessional people  involved,  this  book 
deals  not  only  with  planning  and 
design  of  suburban  shopping  centers 
in  the  United  States  today,  but  also 
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with  the  many  other  questions — site 
selection  and  standards,  owner's 
responsibilities;  economic  considera- 
tions, zoning  for  the  site  and  sur- 
rounding areas;  relationships  be- 
tween developer  and  tenant;  and 
financing. 

Each  one  of  the  points  is  graphic- 


ally illustrated  with  photographs, 
drawings  and  plans.  To  make  sure 
that  the  book  will  be  a  valuable 
reference  tool  for  a  long  time  to 
come  it  relates  the  problems  which 
occur  in  planning  of  shopping  cen- 
ters today  with  future  developments 
in  their  field. 


Hawaii  Has  No  Billboards 


The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  of 
which  Edward  J.  Meeman  is  Editor, 
recently  published  an  article  on 
Feb.  6,  by  its  Washington  corres- 
pondent, Milton  Britten,  which  is 
presented  here  in  condensed  form. 

It  has  been  nearly  two  years 
since  the  Federal  Billboard  Control 
law  was  passed. 

Yet  not  a  single  state  has  come 
forward  to  accept  the  bonus  offered 
for  agreeing  to  abide  by  national 
standards  for  regulating  signboards 
along  the  41,000-mile  interstate 
highway  network. 

This  is  a  matter  of  bi-partisan 
bafflement  to  senators  from  our 
newest  state,  Hawaii,  where  strict 
controls  have  been  on  the  books  for 
33  years  and  have  proved  both 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

Says  Democrat  Oren  Long,  for- 
mer governor  of  Hawaii:  "If  you 
drove  from  Honolulu  all  around  the 
island  of  Oahu  and  back  again,  you 
wouldn't  see  a  single  billboard.  This 
is  widely  discussed  by  tourists  and 
a  matter  of  pride  among  our  people. 

"Our  territorial  legislature  back 
in  1927  passed  a  law  restricting 
billboards  to  a  closelv  defined  area 


within  the  business  district  of  Hono- 
lulu. Outside  of  this  small  area 
there  just  aren't  any  billboards  to 
mar  the  beauties  of  our  landscape. 
There  have  been  a  few  feeble  efforts 
to  relax  controls.  But  so  far  as  I 
know  our  great  business  organiza- 
tion, the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
never  even  slightly  intimated  they 
favored  such  efforts." 

Latest  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
survey  indicates  only  three  states — 
Connecticut,  Wisconsin  and  North 
Dakota — have  already  passed  laws 
that  would  enable  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  federal  program.  Ade- 
quacy of  a  recent  Maryland  law  is 
in  dispute. 

A  number  of  other  states  have 
tried  or  are  trying  to  write  enabling 
legislation.  Deadline  for  signing  up 
for  the  federal  bonus  offer  is  June 
30,  1961. 

The  law  provides  that  the  federal 
government  will  contribute  one  half 
of  one  per  cent  more  than  its  90 
percent  share  of  interstate  highway 
costs  to  states  that  agree  to  abide 
by  minimum  national  standards  of 
billboard  control. 
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AMERICA'S  WONDERLANDS,  THE  SCENIC 
NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  OF 
THE  U.  S.  Prepared  by  the  National 
Geographic  Book  Service,  Merle  Severy, 
Chief.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society,  1959.  510 
pages,  466  pictures,  390  in  color,  maps. 
Price  $11. 50. 

DOORWAY  TO  BRASILIA.  By  Eugene  Feld- 
man.  Foreword  by  John  Dos  Passes. 
Wittenborn  and  Co.,  1018  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  50  pp.  illus. 
Price  $12.50. 

CITY  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  Harvey  E.  Brazer.  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
261  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
82  pp.  Paperbound,  price  $1.50. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  IN  ACTION.  By 
Ernest  B.  Harper  &  Arthur  Dunham, 
editors.  Association  Press,  291  Broad- 
way, New  York  7,  N.  Y.  543  pp.  Price 
$7.50. 

THIS  is  THE  AMERICAN  EARTH.  By  Ansel 
Adams  and  Nancy  Newhall.  The  Sierra 
Club,  1050  Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco 
4,  Calif.,  1960.  Illus.  photographs  by 
Ansel  Adams.  89  ix  pp.  Price  $15.00. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  HOUSING  IN  METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS.  By  Edward  C.  Ban- 
field,  Associate  Professor  and  Morton 
Grodzins,  Professor  and  Chairman,  both 
of  Department  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Chicago.  177  pp.  illus. 
Price  $6.50. 

SECURING  OPEN  SPACE  FOR  URBAN  AMER- 
ICA: CONSERVATION  EASEMENTS.  By 
William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.  Technical  Bulle- 
tin 36,  Urban  Land  Institute,  1200  18th 
St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  1960. 
67pp.  Price  $3.00. 

EVERGLADES — THE  PARK  STORY.  By 
William  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  University  of 
Miami  Press,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  1959. 
88  pp.  Illus.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  SHOPPING  CENTER  REVOLUTION, 
EVOLUTION  AND  TRENDS.  By  James  B. 
Douglas.  Urban  Land  Institute,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C.,  Urban  Land,  November 
1959.  7  pp.  $1.00. 

PROBLEMS  OF  URBAN  GROWTH  IN  ARKAN- 
SAS. By  Ralph  Gray.  Prepared  for  the 
Business  Executives  Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  Arkansas  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  November  1958.  57  pp. 

THE  WORLD  BENEATH  THE  CITY.  By 
Robert  Daley.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  1960.  223  pp.  Price  $3.95. 


METROPOLITAN  GOVERNMENT.  Legislative 
Research  Commission,  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  Frankfort,  Ky.  1959. 
95pp. 

COMMUNITY  FACILITIES — A  LIST  OF  SE- 
LECTED REFERENCES.  Bibliography 
Series  #4.  Prepared  by  the  National 
Housing  Center  Library,  1625  L  St. 
N.  W.,  Washington 6,  D.C.,  1959. 170pp. 

PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  URBAN  RE- 
NEWAL WORKABLE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  Prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal,  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington  4,  D.  C.  1959.  24  pp. 

A  PROGRAM  AID — ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
RENEWAL.  ACTION,  2  West  46th  St., 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  1960.  32  pp.  25c 
a  copy. 
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America's  Need  for  Open  Space 

By  GRADY  CLAY,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

A  paper  delivered  to  California  Council  of  Landscape  Architects  at  Yosemite 
National  Park,  California,  November  6,  1959 


Shortly  before  leaving  my  office 
in  Kentucky,  I  sat  down  to  write 
an  obituary.  Not  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
landscape.  Occasionally  it  falls  upon 
me  as  a  newspaperman  to  say  a  few 
parting  words  of  record,  marking 
the  destruction  of  some  of  the  finest 
open  landscape  in  my  part  of  the 
United  States. 

This  particular  obituary  dealt 
with  7,900  acres  of  Worthington 
Loam.  This  is  limestone  country 
ten  miles  out  of  the  nearest  city. 
Gently  rolling  pasture-land.  A  fine 
view  across  broad  fields  and  white 
fences.  This  is  a  soft  and  subtle 
landscape.  With  it  the  ages  have 
dealt  gently  and  providentially. 
It  has  none  of  the  majesty  and  few 
of  the  surprises  of  the  California 
topography.  But  it  is  uniformly 
fertile  and  productive,  and  lovely 
to  look  upon. 

The  occasion  for  my  obituary  was 
the  formation  of  a  new  water  sup- 
ply district.  This  district  soon  will 
embrace — if  that  is  the  proper  word 
for  it — some  12  square  miles  of  open 
farmland. 

One  of  these  years,  when  the  last 
of  some  25,000  houses  has  been 
built,  when  TV  antennae  cover  the 
roof  scape  and  asphalt  the  land- 
scape, where  will  that  Worthington 
Loam  be?  Exactly  where  your 


almond  groves,  your  orange  groves, 
and  your  incredibly  rich  vegetable 
lands  are  going — being  covered  by 
ranch  houses,  and  burger  bunga- 
lows; by  drive-ins  and  cook-outs; 
by  deep  wells  and  high  buildings. 
It  will  be  gone.  And  back  where  I 
come  from  they  aren't  making  any 
more  of  that  stuff  to  replace  what 
is  so  rapidly  and  carelessly  and 
planlessly  being  "urbanized." 

An  urbanized  area,  somebody  has 
said,  is  one  in  which  we  have  sub- 
stituted traffic  jam  for  forest  pre- 
serve. It  is  former  farmland  held  by 
speculators  long  enough  to  double 
their  money;  it  is  the  place  where 
city  folks  seek  to  pay  off  their 
mortgages  in  genteel  company.  It  is 
land  where  five  acres  are  made  to 
do  the  work  of  one;  where  one  hus- 
band does  the  work  of  five  servants; 
where  the  field  larks  have  been 
replaced  by  the  Thunderbirds ;  where 
the  straight  furrow  has  been  replaced 
by  the  wrinkled  brow;  asters  by 
ulcers;  where  nature  and  man  can 
live  in  harmony  only  so  long  as  the 
power  mower  can  be  persuaded  to 
work. 

Now  ...  it  has  become  quite 
fashionable  to  moan  and  groan  in 
this  fashion  about  the  disappearing 
countryside  and  urban  sprawl.  We 
all  tend  to  view  The  Exploding 
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Metropolis  through  the  Crack  in  the 
Picture  Window. 

But  our  open  countryside  is  not 
all  gone  yet.  And  while  there  is 
still  time,  I  suggest  that  we  re- 
examine  our  attitudes  about  open 
space  before  we  seek  to  save  it. 

URBANIZATION  is  NOT  A  BAD  THING 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  make 
the  heretical  suggestion  that  urban- 
ization itself  is  not  a  bad  thing. 
For  the  city  is  the  heart  of  our  cul- 
ture, not  its  feet  of  clay.  Not  all 
of  man's  works  are  vile;  nor  is  every 
prospect  of  nature  pleasing. 

American  attitudes  toward  open 
space  are  strongly  colored  by  our 
traditional  attitudes  towards  the 
city.  It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who 
said  "I  view  all  great  cities  as 
pestilential  to  the  morals,  the  health 
and  the  liberties  of  man." 

Millions  of  Americans  have  grown 
up  in  this  tradition — fearing  the 
city,  suspicious  of  its  problems, 
over-conscious  of  its  evils,  over- 
looking its  potential  for  good.  Should 
we  not  re-examine  our  prejudices  to 
see  whether  we  still  are  coasting 
with  out-of-date  attitudes? 

My  own  prejudices  are  too  strong 
to  hide.  I  like  cities — and  I  would 
prefer  to  see  the  vast  and  admirable 
talents  of  many  groups  turned 
toward  making  our  cities  livable, 
rather  than  toward  the  damning  of 
them  as  impossible. 

I  believe  I  would  be  dealing  in- 
adequately with  the  subject  of  open 
space  if  I  confined  my  remarks 
merely  to  open  space  preservation. 
For  the  concept  of  preservation 
alone  is  a  limited  one.  However 
admirable  it  may  be  to  protect  and 


preserve  those  open  spaces  we  al- 
ready possess,  isn't  there  something 
beyond  this?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
word  creativity.  This  I  judge  to  be 
the  spirit  of  your  leaders — deter- 
mined not  only  to  protect  the  best 
of  your  present  environment,  but 
also  to  create  one  of  new  dimensions, 
inspiration  and  possibilities. 

Recently,  Dr.  Marion  Clawson, 
of  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc., 
has  been  doing  some  significant  re- 
search into  urban  land  use  in  the 
United  States,  looking  ahead  to  the 
year  2,000. 

Most  of  the  population  growth  in 
America  since  1910,  he  tells  us, 
has  been  around  and  within  cities. 
City  populations  have  risen  from 
41  million  to  96  million,  or  2^  times. 
He  estimates  these  trends  will  con- 
tinue 40  years  longer  at  least. 

The  urban  areas  of  the  country 
will  expand  from  about  17  million 
in  1950  to  about  41  million  acres  by 
the  year  2,000.  By  that  time,  the 
population  of  the  United  States 
will  be  310,000,000  people;  and  of 
that  number,  some  255  million,  or 
more  than  80  percent,  will  be  living 
in  and  around  cities. 

Dr.  Clawson  reminds  us  that  the 
present  process  called  urbanization 
is  wasteful  indeed;  it  needlessly 
takes  too  much  land  out  of  pro- 
ductivity— far  more  than  it  actually 
uses.  He  has  introduced  a  new  idea: 
that  as  our  cities  have  grown,  they 
have  urbanized  a  total  area  of  15  to 
20  million  acres  of  land.  But  not 
more  than  half  of  all  this  land  is 
really  used  by  the  city.  From  a 
third  to  one-half  is  made  idle  by  the 
city.  This  is  land  that  has  been 
prematurely  subdivided;  land  with 
clouded  titles  and  absent  owners 
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.  .  .  Land  held  by  speculators, 
meanwhile  going  to  honeysuckle, 
or  back  to  desert  .  .  .  "In  other 
words,  the  city  wastes  nearly  as 
much  land  as  it  uses.  It  seems  to 
have  done  this  for  many  decades, 
but  the  problem  grows  more  ser- 
ious as  the  cities  grow  larger,  and 
the  wastage  correspondingly  great- 
er." 

In  the  light  of  Dr.  Clawson's  re- 
search, it  makes  little  sense  to  say 
we  are  "running  out  of  land."  His 
research  shows  that  the  entire 
United  States  now  has  within  its 
standard  metropolitan  areas  at  least 
50  million  acres  of  potential  urban 
land,  and  as  much  as  80  million 
acres  of  potential  urban  land.  This 
does  not  include  mountain  and 
desert  areas  within  the  standard 
metropolitan  areas,  nor  the  poten- 
tial urban  land  around  smaller 
cities. 

By  the  year  2,000  our  cities  will 
have  "urbanized"  something  like  41 
million  acres  of  land,  compared  to 
the  17  million  which  were  urbanized 
in  1950.  But  if  our  cities  were  more 
wisely  planned;  if  our  open  spaces 
more  carefully  preserved,  organized 
and  occupied — we  could  get  along 
quite  well  on  something  like  25 
million  acres. 

Our  first  task,  and  perhaps  the 
more  familiar  one,  is  to  save  what 
we've  got — to  protect  those  beau- 
tiful Golden  Gate  Parks,  Rock 
Creek  Parks,  magnificent  Yosemite, 
and  that  little  neighborhood  play- 
ground in  the  next  block,  and  all  the 
other  delights  of  our  urban  land- 
scape. We  must  protect  them  from 
neglect,  and  from  the  depredations, 
invasions  and  outright  thievery. 


The  year  1959  and  the  early 
1960's  will  probably  be  remembered 
as  the  years  of  the  great  "land- 
slaughter."  Our  public  spaces  are 
under  attack,  especially  from  high- 
waymen. Their  motto  seems  to  be 
"Grab  it  and  GIT."  Once  they've 
GIT,  there's  no  getting  that  land 
back.  But  the  highwaymen  are 
being  aided  and  abetted  by  stingy, 
short-sighted,  penny-pinching  local 
officials  who  are  only  too  eager  to 
get  rid  of  parklands  they  never 
wanted  in  order  to  get  expressways 
which,  they  keep  telling  us,  "Every- 
body must  have." 

Here  are  three  success  stories, 
with  a  distinct  lesson  in  conserva- 
tion and  protection  to  be  learned 
from  each. 

GLEN  HELEN 

This  is  a  1,000  acre  natural  wild- 
erness owned  by  Antioch  College  in 
the  village  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Last  year  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment said  it  must  build  a  300- 
foot  highway  through  Glen  Helen, 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
engineer  laid  his  map  out  on  the 
director's  table  and  said:  "A  half- 
mile  of  deviation  is  all  our  plans 
could  permit."  Fortunately,  the 
director  and  other  friends  at  Glen 
Helen  sent  a  barrage  of  letters  and 
telegrams  and  delegations  to  the 
State  Capitol  last  fall.  By  April, 
the  new  Governor  announced  that 
a  new  route  has  been  picked. 

MILLER  MEADOW 
This  is  a  300  acre  section  of  the 
Cook  County  Forest  Preserve 
around  Chicago.  The  University  of 
Illinois  tried  to  take  over  Miller 
Meadow  for  a  new  campus,  begin- 
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ning  in  1954.  But  the  law  setting 
up  the  District  has  this  provision: 
"Once  acquired,  the  lands  constitu- 
ting the  Forest  Preserve  District 
are  never  to  be  sold  or  traded  for 
any  purpose  as  long  as  Cook  County 
exists." 

The  District  officials  took  their 
case  to  the  public.  They  must  have 
preserved  for  just  such  occasions 
the  name  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  had  ever  so  much  as 
pitched  a  horseshoe  in  any  of  the 
40,000  acres  of  that  magnificent 
park  and  forest  system.  Out  went 
the  letters.  The  public  rose  up  to 
protect  the  forest.  There's  a  mag- 
nificent veteran  of  many  such 
battles  in  charge  of  that  Forest 
District:  "Cap"  Charles  Sauers, 
superintendent.  He  says:  "We  have 
always  believed,  and  still  do,  that 
the  way  to  whip  such  problems,  is 
to  go  directly  to  the  public." 

HOWARTH  PARK 

Finally,  there's  the  Howarth  Park 
Case  of  Santa  Rosa,  California. 
The  Howarth  Park  Case  went  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court  when  the  City 
of  Santa  Rosa  objected  to  the  pit- 
tance of  $2,200  offered  by  the  State 
for  land  taken  by  the  State  High- 
way Department.  William  Penn 
Mott,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  parks 
at  Oakland,  one  of  the  expert 
witnesses  in  the  case,  gives  this 
account:  "This  case  established  this 
fact: 

"That  park  lands  and  trees  and 
shrubs  growing  thereon  have  greater 
value  than  just  the  square  foot  price 
for  land,  or  board-foot  price  for 
lumber.  The  court  sustained  our 
contention  that  there  are  intrinsic 
values  in  a  park  and  agreed  you 


must  take  the  square  foot  area  of  a 
park  being  taken  for  other-than- 
park  purposes,  and  determine  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  buy  land  and 
develop  such  a  park  in  another 
section  of  the  city  with  the  same 
purpose  ...  In  the  Howarth  Case, 
where  the  State  Highway  took 
merely  a  corner  but  destroyed  use- 
fulness, they  figured  the  park  land 
which  they  took  was  worth  $2,200. 
Based  on  the  formula  indicated 
above  and  sustained  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  the  State  Highway 
Department  paid  about  $200,000." 
And  he  goes  on  to  say:  "Since  the 
court  case,  the  State  Highway  De- 
partments have  avoided  parks  in- 
so-far  as  possible  in  making  their 
new  alignments." 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  win  such 
lawsuits.  There  is  no  easy  way  to 
conserve  open  space.  You  need  all 
the  determination  you  can  muster, 
all  the  ammunition  you  can  gather. 
You  need  a  photographic  file  (and  a 
published  list)  of  Open  Spaces  In 
Danger;  as  well  as  lists  of  open 
space  worth  saving.  You  need 
scale  models  and  photomontage 
displays,  for  how  else  can  you  con- 
vince the  public  of  the  devastation 
which  a  highway  or  other  invasion 
will  cause  to  their  parks?  You  need 
women's  clubs  armed  with  mimeo- 
graph machines — a  truly  ferocious 
combination.  You  need  independ- 
ent and  courageous  open  space  com- 
missions, committees  or  agencies, 
ready  to  fight  (and  able  to  foresee 
the  danger)  long  before  parkland 
poachers  get  close. 

But  beyond  conservation  lies  the 
even  more  challenging  field  of  open- 
space  creation.  It  is  here  that  mem- 
bers of  the  landscape  professions 
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and  their  allies  have  the  opportunity 
to  establish  themselves  as  the  key 
men  in  the  organization  and  crea- 
tion of  future  open  spaces. 

Open  space  planning  is  not  figur- 
ing what  to  do  with  the  leftovers. 
Nor  does  it  consist  of  writing  plati- 
tudinous obituaries  lamenting  the 
loss  of  the  departed.  It  is  a  dy- 
namic concept,  dedicated  to  the 
organization  of  growth  and  change 
into  improved  patterns  of  life.  It 
aims  at  providing  not  only  those 
spaces  which  are  economically  neces- 
sary, and  vital  to  daily  work,  but 
also  those  spaces  which  are  beauti- 
ful and  inspirational,  which  can 
quicken  man's  sense  of  his  relation 
with  nature.  This  is  the  concept, 
and  these  are  the  spaces,  which  can 
transform  the  lives  of  those  312 
million  Americans  who  will  be  living 
in  and  around  our  cities  40  years 
from  now.  This  concept  can  also 
serve,  I  think,  to  unite  the  many 
professions,  industries,  occupations 
and  those  on  their  fringes  who  are 
concerned  with  the  changing  land- 
scape. 

The  creation  and  organization  of 
new  open  spaces  gets  you  right 
away  into  city  planning.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  everybody  turn 
himself  into  a  city  planner  to- 
morrow, but  rather  that  the  city 
planning  movement  needs  the  guid- 
ing hand  and  clear  insight  of  men 
who  are  in  touch  with  the  living 
pattern  of  Nature's  web,  as  well  as 
with  the  complex  pattern  of  a 
traffic-flow  diagram.  I  have  been 
shocked,  while  covering  many  meet- 
ings involving  city  planning,  to  find 
how  little  weight,  stature  and  in- 
fluence in  urban-planning  affairs 
members  of  such  groups  possess. 


The  strongest  weapon  for  open- 
space  creation  you  can  have  in  your 
hands  today  is  the  urban  redevelop- 
ment power.  Many  landscape  archi- 
tects are  deep  in  it  already.  I  hope 
more  will  get  into  it.  They  should 
be  able  to  offer  a  special  insight  into 
the  future  possibilities  for  open- 
space  organization  in  redevelopment 
projects  and  be  keenly  aware  of  the 
dangers.  There  are  plenty  of  dan- 
gers. 

The  importance  of  historic  pre- 
servation is  growing  as  so  many  of 
our  old  architectural  treasures  are 
knocked  over.  And  the  preservation 
of  historic  sites  and  buildings  offers 
many  opportunities  to  bring  open 
space  into  the  crowded  tightness  of 
a  city — or  to  insure  its  protection 
in  open  country. 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 
Now  for  a  look  at  the  positive 
side  of  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. If  it  is  properly  integrated 
with  your  own  city's  program  for 
parks  and  recreation-space,  it  may 
be  a  vehicle  for  gaining  much  new 
open  space.  New  York  City,  which 
has  32,000  acres  of  parks  or  public 
open  spaces  for  park  use,  has  gained 
about  1,000  acres  by  getting  it  as  a 
part  of  the  right-of-way  for  arterial 
highways.  They  call  it  "marginal 
condemnation."  Some  people  call 
it  "excess  condemnation,"  which 
has  an  ugly  sound  to  it.  If  it's  legal 
in  your  community,  it  is  certainly  a 
handy  way  to  get  extra  open  space 
out  of  the  highway  program. 

From  Detroit  has  come  an  in- 
genious proposal  for  turning  the 
highway  construction  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  city's  park  and  rec- 
reation system — for  creating  a  new 
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kind  of  verticality  in  that  monot- 
onously flat  landscape  of  Detroit. 
The  idea  comes  from  Charles  Bless- 
ing, city  plan  director.  He  esti- 
mates that  by  1980  Detroit  will  have 
built  some  1 10  miles  of  expressways. 
They  keep  them  below-grade  in 
Detroit,  in  the  belief  that  the  city 
which  epitomizes  the  Motor  Age 
should  not  inflict  its  noises  and 
smells  on  neighbors  bordering  ex- 
pressways. But  digging  them  into 
the  ground  will  require  60  million 
cubic  yards  of  excavation  and  the 
cost  over  the  next  10  years  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $1.75  per  cubic  yard. 
The  closest  dumping  grounds  have 
been  20  to  30  miles  out  of  the  city. 
The  ten-year  cost  of  moving  dirt 
would  be  $40  million;  and  over  $100 
million  for  the  program  to  1980. 

Blessing  had  an  idea.  Why  not 
pile  all  that  excess  dirt  up  in  exist- 
ing playgrounds,  or  in  properties 
bought  for  this  specific  purpose,  and 
make  recreational  mountains?  Keep- 
ing the  hauling  distances  short 
could  save  50  cents  a  yard.  In  10 
years,  that's  a  saving  of  $11  million; 
and  almost  $30  million  by  1980.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Bless- 
ing's office,  and  now  are  being  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation.  They  are  fascin- 
ating. 

Actually,  the  single-mindedness 
of  the  Federal  Interstate  Highway 
program  so  far  presents  a  great  op- 
portunity for  imaginative  designers 
to  step  into  the  breach.  There  are 
stronger  voices  than  mine  being 
raised  all  across  the  country,  in- 
sisting that  highway  planning  be 
more  tightly  integrated  with  com- 
munity planning.  And  where  this 


is  done,  there  are  many  opportuni- 
ties for  creating  new  open  space. 

Furthermore,  there  is  much  talk 
about  widening  the  highway  concept 
so  that  rights-of-way  be  designed  as 
multiple-purpose  utility  districts,  per- 
haps many  hundreds  of  feet  wide. 
Within  these  broad  bands  of  open 
space  could  go  highways,  mass  trans- 
it lines,  underground  utility  lines, 
parking  areas,  surplus  earth  storage 
piles,  tree  and  plant  nurseries — a 
host  of  activities. 

All  across  the  countryside  there 
are  vast  areas  of  open  land  which 
soon  will  become  giant  interchanges. 
These  are  the  critical  thousand 
acres  or  so;  the  urban  impact  areas. 
Here  the  "urban  fallout"  will  be 
heaviest.  If  we  follow  the  old  pat- 
tern, here  is  where  land-pollution 
will  concentrate;  where  land  values 
will  rise,  speculators  congregate, 
lawsuits  flourish.  You  can't  swing  a 
subpoena  without  hitting  a  poten- 
tial witness  in  a  zoning  controversy. 
Doesn't  it  make  sense — as  the  Ken- 
tucky highway  planners  have  al- 
ready concluded— to  draft  some 
laws  creating  "interchange  control 
districts" — which  will  require  set- 
backs, open  space?  Why  should 
every  interchange  become  a  sitting 
duck  for  every  juke-joint  and  drive- 
in  operator  within  10  miles,  who  will 
cluster  as  closely  as  the  law  allows 
to  each  new  interchange? 

This  brings  us  to  planning  and 
zoning.  Everybody  knows  zoning 
is  a  weapon  for  space-control,  but 
let  me  suggest  that  the  open-space 
arsenal  is  a  pretty  big  one.  Flood 
plain  zoning  is  something  nobody 
talks  about  much — until  it's  too 
late.  The  first  flood-plain  zoning 
ordinance  in  my  state's  history  has 
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just  been  adopted  by  a  little  town 
on  the  Kentucky  River.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  in  a  study 
completed  recently  for  Congress, 
concludes  that  potential  flood  dam- 
age is  increasing  every  year — chiefly 
by  continued  building  of  homes  and 
factories,  out  into  the  flood  plains. 
So  those  of  you  interested  in  open 
spaces  in  and  around  your  cities  may 
have  here  a  useful  tool,  waiting  to 
be  tried. 

Creating  open  space  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  keeping  buildings  out  of 
it.  It  can  be  achieved  equally  by 
the  raising  of  structures  above  the 
surface,  or  by  putting  them  below 
the  surface.  The  modern  building 
on  stilts  is  an  example:  Lever  House 
in  Manhattan,  the  new  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.  office  in  Detroit,  Le 
Corbusier's  Marseilles  Block;  the 
Mile  High  Center  in  Denver,  the 
new  John  Hancock  Western  Home 
Office  building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  spaces  give  their  users 
an  architectural  experience  of  high 
order,  and  appear  to  be  much  more 
feasible,  economically,  than  ever 
before. 

Going  underground  is  merely 
another,  and  usually  more  expen- 
sive method  of  freeing  the  surface 
of  structures,  while  putting  the 
space  under  it  to  work.  Mellon 
Square  in  Pittsburgh  is  impressive, 
since  it  has  created  open  space 
where  none  existed  before.  Thanks 
to  a  gift  of  $4,000,000  from  the 
Mellon  brothers,  an  entire  square 
block,  assessed  for  tax  purposes  at 
more  than  $4,000,000,  was  bought 
by  the  city,  and  everything  on  it 
cleared  off — including  an  eleven 
story  office  building.  Today  Mellon 
Square  has  underneath  it  a  six- 


level  parking  garage  holding  1,000 
cars;  and  on  its  roof  what  we  know 
as  Mellon  Square,  a  remarkably 
handsome  design  by  the  Pittsburgh 
landscape  architectural  firm  of  Si- 
monds  and  Simonds:  the  only  gar- 
den I  know  where  every  tree  is 
carefully  placed  directly  over  a  six- 
story  structural  steel  column  for  its 
support.  And  more  than  $20,000,000 
worth  of  tax  assessments — in  the 
form  of  new  skyscrapers — have  been 
built  around  Mellon  Square  to 
capitalize  on  this  new  spot  of  beauty 
in  the  middle  of  the  city. 

The  list  is  far  too  long  to  be  fully 
explored  here.  The  Billboard  regu- 
lation can  preserve  one  kind  of 
space;  view  easements  and  "ap- 
proach zones"  for  giving  visitors  to 
a  city  a  distinctive  visual  exper- 
ience can  both  create  and 
preserve  open  space;  the  proposal 
for  "suburban  development  dis- 
tricts" that  will  concentrate  urban- 
ization into  certain  designated  areas, 
is  another. 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  question. 
Are  not  some  urban  open  spaces  so 
valuable,  so  unique,  that  they  are 
important  to  the  entire  nation,  and 
not  to  just  one  community?  This 
thought  occurred  to  me  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  where,  back  during  the 
Depression  Thirties,  they  surveyed 
their  city's  architecture  and  classi- 
fied their  buildings  into  five  cate- 
gories :  Worthy  of  Mention,  Notable, 
Valuable,  Valuable  to  the  City;  and 
Nationally  Important.  Only  a  mere 
handful,  with  national  historical 
associations  and/or  great  archi- 
tectural beauty,  are  in  the  final 
category. 

But  are  not  certain  great  urban 
spaces  nationally  important?  Does 
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not  the  entire  United  States  have 
a  stake  in  such  a  magnificent  open 
space  as  San  Francisco  Bay — the 
center  of  many  historical  events 
connected  with  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  half  a  continent?  And 
would  not  I — far  off  in  Kentucky — 
be  deprived  of  just  so  much  a  piece 
of  a  national  heritage  if  this  Bay 
were  gradually  to  become  filled  in? 

I  am  not  suggesting  further  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  state  and  local  government 
by  setting  up  a  National  Open  Space 
Service  with  all  the  trappings  of 
power.  I  simply  raise  the  matter  as 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of 
significant  open  space  in  America 
which  will  need  all  the  careful  at- 
tention possible. 


We  have  become  a  great  urban 
nation.  We  still  are  caught  in  the 
commitments  and  prejudices  of  our 
agrarian,  small-town  background. 
Our  attitudes  toward  open  space, 
and  toward  the  city  suffer  and  are 
limited  by  those  commitments,  by 
those  prejudices. 

We  need  the  experience,  the 
knowledge  and  the  enterprise  of  pro- 
fessional groups,  men  who  have  the 
capacity  to  give  people  a  new  re- 
lationship with  their  physical  en- 
vironment; men  who  can  create  a 
new  harmony  between  man  and 
nature;  who  can  provide  that  in- 
valuable "one  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin." 


Grady  Clay,  author  of  the  preceding  article,  is  Real  Estate  and  Build- 
ing Editor  of  the  Courier- Journal;  and  Associate  Editor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  Quarterly.  He  is  the  winner  of  a  $500  prize  in  the  American 
Institute  of  Architect's  7th  Annual  Journalism  Awards  Competition. 
His  prize-winning  "Metropolis  Regained"  in  the  July  1959  issue  of  Horizon 
magazine  was  selected  by  the  jury  because  it  stood  out  as  a  thoughtful, 
well  written  article  on  the  future  of  the  American  City  which  managed 
to  tell  a  story  to  a  non-architectural  audience  without  talking  down  to  them. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Clay  and  are  proud  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  APCA. 
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Zoning  to  Restrict  Motor  Boating  on 
Yellowstone  Lake 


Public  hearings  will  be  held  in 
August  in  Wyoming,  Idaho  and 
Yellowstone  National  Park  on  pro- 
posed amendments  to  regulations 
which  would  impose  new  restrictions 
on  motorboating  in  the  park's  Yel- 
lowstone Lake. 

The  proposed  regulations  have 
been  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Interested  persons  are  invited 
to  submit  written  comments,  sug- 
gestions or  objections  within  30  days 
following  the  publication  date,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Director,  National 
Park  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  em- 
braces lands  within  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  Idaho.  The  lake 
is  in  the  Wyoming  portion, 
and  the  lake's  surface  covers 
90,000  acres  and  has  100  miles  of 
shoreline. 

Under  the  proposed  regulations, 
motorboats  would  be  permitted  to 
use  about  80  percent  of  the  139 
square  miles  of  the  lake's  surface. 
The  remaining  20  percent,  includ- 
ing Southeast  Arm,  South  Arm  and 
Flat  Mountain  Arm,  would  be 
closed  to  motorboating  to  preserve 
the  quietude  and  natural  values  of 
these  more  remote  reaches  of  the 
lake. 

The  proposal  by  the  National 
Park  Service  to  limit  the  use  by 


motor-powered  boats  on  Yellow- 
stone Lake  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  brings  into  sharp  focus  the 
impact  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
motorboat  invasion  on  formerly 
quiet  wilderness  lakes. 

The  conflict  of  interests  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  early  automobile  era. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  very  vocal 
new  activity  proponents,  with  their 
noisy,  high  speed,  adventurous  en- 
thusiasts; on  the  other  side  are 
those  sincere  opponents  to  un- 
restrained mechanization  who  fear 
the  fatally  adverse  effects  on  fragile 
wilderness  and  natural  values. 

Can  this  generation  conserve  the 
National  Parks  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  future  generations  in 
unimpaired  form  without  restraints 
on  the  mechanical  invasion  of  parts 
of  the  parks,  by  land,  air,  and  now 
by  water?  Reserving  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  more  inaccessible  water 
surface  of  this  large  lake  seems 
to  be  a  reasonable  answer. 

Yellowstone  Lake  zoning  may 
well  represent  the  test  of  the  ability 
of  conservationists  to  save  for  all 
times  a  small  part  of  America's 
water  heritage,  unaffected  by  mech- 
anization. The  result  may  also 
have  an  important  influence  on 
future  efforts  to  conserve  natural 
values. 
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Is  C  and  O  Canal  Park  Lost? 


Americans  in  search  of  parks  and 
outdoor  recreation  will  be  saddened 
by  the  news  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  declined  to  con- 
sider legislation  to  authorize  a 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  which  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee had  recommended  be  en- 
acted. 

This  proposal  to  create  a  165-miIe- 
long  Potomac  Valley  park,  featur- 
ing an  intact  and  splendid  relic  of 
19th  century  America's  great  canal 
era,  has  been  pending  before  Con- 
gress since  1956.  It  has  had  the 
support  not  only  of  conservationists 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as 
local  residents,  but  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  President. 
National  Park  Service  Director 
Conrad  L.  Wirth  has  called  it  "the 
finest  possible  kind  of  opportunity 
to  interpret  the  pushing  westward 
of  our  frontier,  and  to  preserve  an 
extraordinarily  scenic  and  valuable 
wildland  recreation  area  close  to  our 
great  centers  of  population." 

Yet  the  House,  after  hearing  the 
proposed  park  criticized,  refused  by 
a  vote  of  227  to  134  to  take  up  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee. 


Only  hope  for  the  park  this  session 
of  Congress,  therefore,  is  in  the 
Senate,  which  may  pass  its  version 
of  the  bill,  as  it  did  in  the  last 
session,  and  send  it  to  the  House. 

The  proposal  would  take  the 
4,800-acre  C&O  Canal  property, 
already  in  Federal  ownership,  add 
10,000  more  acres  of  needed  land  to 
it,  and  create  a  park  stretching  from 
Great  Falls  to  Cumberland,  Md. 
which  would  serve  millions  of  city 
dwellers.  As  a  symbol  of  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  history  and 
westward  expansion,  envisioned  and 
promulgated  by  George  Washing- 
ton, as  a  focal  point  of  history  from 
French  and  Indian  War  to  Civil 
War  days,  and  as  one  of  the  East's 
most  scenic  areas,  this  proposed 
park  is  of  national  significance. 

There  are  few  places  and  occasions 
when  such  an  outstanding  park  op- 
portunity at  a  bargain  price  can 
offer  so  many  people  so  much  of 
benefit  to  their  lives.  It  is  tragic 
not  to  consider  it  on  its  merits  in 
these  days  when  foresighted  land 
planning  is  crucial  in  meeting  future 
park  and  recreation  needs  in  the 
United  States. 
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Strictly  Personal 


Clarence  Stein  was  presented  with 
the  Ebenezer  Howard  Memorial 
Medal  for  his  consistent  support  of 
and  distinguished  contributions  to 
the  garden  city  movement.  The 
medal  was  presented  on  March  28 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Planning  Association  in  London. 
His  Excellency,  the  American  Am- 
bassador was  present  for  the  cere- 
mony. 


Grover  F.  Clements  has  resigned 
as  director  of  Franklin  County, 
Ohio,  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion after  16  years.  Mr.  Clements 
has  accepted  the  position  of  director 
emeritus  with  the  Commission.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  Columbus  spon- 
sors for  the  Golden  Anniversary 
Conference  which  APCA  held  in 
Columbus  in  1954. 

Denis  H.  Cahill  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  Economic  Development 
Commission  to  succeed  Charles 
Robinson,  retired. 


Norman  P.  Mason,  U.  S.  Housing 
Administrator,  has  been  named  the 
first  recipient  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished F.  Stuart  Fitzpatrick  Memor- 
ial Award  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing individual  achievement  in 
the  unification  of  the  building  in- 
dustry, and  received  the  silver 
medal  and  scroll  at  the  Building  Re- 
search Institute's  spring  conference 
in  New  York  on  April  16.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  is 


one  of  the  five  associations  adminis- 
tering the  Award  which  was  created 
through  the  donations  of  more  than 
one  hundred  building  industry  asso- 
ciations to  acknowledge  the  influence 
exerted  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  on  the 
building  industry. 


Harland  Bartholomew,  Chairman, 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  Acting  President,  APCA 
undertook  a  mission  to  Morocco  at 
the  invitation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Morocco  had  asked  this 
country  to  send  a  high-level  planner 
to  work  with  other  planners  in  draw- 
ing plans  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Agadir  which  was  badly  damaged 
by  an  earthquake  early  in  the  year. 
Mr.  Bartholomew  spent  the  week 
of  April  10  to  16  in  Morocco. 

William  L.  Pereira  of  Los  Angeles 
was  elected  the  new  board  chairman 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Art 
Institute. 


Bruce  C.  Savage,  Indianapolis 
realtor  and  civic  leader,  was  named 
in  March  by  President  Eisenhower 
as  the  new  commissioner  of  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  to 
succeed  Charles  E.  Slusser  who  re- 
signed in  January.  A  past  president 
of  the  Indianapolis  real  estate  board 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  Mr. 
Savage  is  active  in  NAHRO. 


Jack  C.  Smith,  principal  planning 
consultant  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  City  Planning,  has  been 
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appointed  Chief  of  the  Department's 
Office  of  Master  Planning  to  suc- 
ceed Norman  Williams,  Jr.,  who  is 
resigning  the  position  he  has  held 
since  1956.  Mr.  Smith  served  as 
technical  director  of  the  two-year 
rezoning  study  carried  out  by  the 
firm  of  Voorhees,  Walker,  Smith, 
Smith  and  Haines. 


Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  Vice- 
President,  APCA,  has  been  awarded 
the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award  for  ex- 
ceptional initiative  and  enterprise 
in  newspapering  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Scripps-Howard  editors  in 
Hershey,  Pa.  Mr.  Meeman  joined 
Scripps-Howard  in  1907  as  a  young 
reporter  on  the  Evansville,  Ind., 
Press.  In  1921,  he  founded  the 
Knoxville  News,  now  the  News- 
Sentinel.  He  has  been  editor  of  the 
Press-Scimitar  since  1931.  He  is 
the  third  winner  of  the  award. 


David  R.  Williams,  AIA,  and 
Design  and  Planning  Consultant  of 
Lafayette,  Louisiana,  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  Fellowship  and  member- 
ship in  the  College  of  Fellows  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  at 
its  1960  San  Francisco  convention. 
Last  June,  Mr.  Williams  was  hon- 
ored for  his  part  in  securing  the  Sul- 
livan books  for  the  AIA  Library. 
Louis  Henri  Sullivan  was  the  great 
architect  and  teacher  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  Mr.  Williams  has  had  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  in  ar- 
chitecture with  specialization  on 
Texas  architecture  and  history. 


Rear  Admiral  Neill  Phillips,  USN 
Ret.,  has  been  named  Chairman  of 


the  Special  Gifts  Committee  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center,  to  be 
built  in  Washington  D.  C. 


Stewart  M.  Brandborg,  assistant 
conservation  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  resigned 
to  accept  a  newly  created  position  as 
special  projects  director  of  The 
Wilderness  Society. 


Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of 
Washington  has  been  named  to  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Neuberger. 


Hon.  Louis  C.  Cramton  is  retir- 
ing at  the  age  of  84  as  State  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture from  Lapeer  County,  Michigan. 
For  half  a  century  he  served  his 
State  as  U.  S.  Congressman,  judge 
and  longtime  member  of  the  State 
Legislature. 


John  Nolen,  Jr.,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Washington  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners  at  a  meeting  held  May 
17,  1960. 


The  Community  Planning  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  announces  a  new 
President,  M.  Jacques  Simard,  and 
Maj.  Gen.  M.  L.  Brennan  of  Ottawa, 
new  National  Director.  Head- 
quarters have  been  changed  to 
425  Gloucester  Street,  Ottawa.  The 
annual  National  Planning  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Hamilton, 
October  23-26. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. 

PLANNING  REVERSES 


Very  late  in  the  1959  session  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  an  act 
was  passed  which  provided  that  no 
requirement  of  an  ordinance  or  by- 
law would  be  valid  which  called  for 
more  than  768  square  feet  for  the 
floor  area  of  living  space  in  a  single 
family  residence.  Just  the  year  be- 
fore the  same  state  legislature  made 
a  basic  change  in  the  right  to  a 
variance  by  adding  to  the  definition 
of  "substantial  hardship"  the  words 
"financial  or  otherwise."  And  in 
January  1960  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts  overruled  a  lower 
court  decision  which  had  sustained 
the  disapproval  of  a  subdivision 
plan  by  the  Planning  Board  of  the 
town  of  Randolph.  The  reasons  for 
disapproval  were 

(a)  inability  of  the  town  to  supply  water 
to  the  sub-division; 

(b)  inadequate    means   of   surface   water 
disposal ; 

(c)  added  burden  to  the  presently  over- 
burdened school  system. 

The  court  said 

"This  has  denied  to  the  owner  the  op- 
portunity to  subdivide  its  land,  and  not 
because  of  any  impropriety  of  the  pro- 
posed plans." 

The  Randolph  Planning  Board  was 
ordered  to  reconsider  its  rejection  of 
the  subdivision  plan. 

The  planning  boards  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  hoped  after  the  favor- 
able decision  in  the  lower  court  that 
an  effective  check  on  too  rapid  sub- 
division growth  would  be  avoidable 
by  an  allegation  of  water  shortage 
or  financial  inability  to  supply 
adequate  school  or  other  facilities. 


But  the  Massachusetts  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  follows  the  same 
reasoning  that  the  Connecticut 
Court  of  Errors  used  in  the  Milford 
case  where  the  allegation  of  the 
Planning  Board  was  financial  in- 
ability of  the  town  to  build  a  new 
school  which  a  proposed  subdivision 
would  require.  The  Connecticut 
court  said  the  town  must  find  a  way. 
It  could  not  prevent  the  owner's 
right  to  dispose  of  his  land,  if  the 
plans  of  subdivision  were  in  accord 
with  requirements. 

Now  in  the  1960  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  the  plan- 
ners are  faced  with  an  organized 
and  determined  effort  to  remove 
other  zoning  requirements  which 
developers  feel  hamper  their  ac- 
tivities and  limit  their  profits.  If 
their  proposals  are  made  into  law 
they  would 

1.  Make  invalid  any  requirement  of  or- 
dinance or  by-law  for  a  minimum  lot 
size  in  excess  of  one  acre. 

2.  Make   invalid   minimum    frontage   re- 
quirements in  excess  of  75  feet  if  a  lot 
has    both    public    water    and    public 
sewer  and  125  feet  if  the  lot  has  no 
public    water    or    sewer.     Also    make 
invalid  sideyard  requirements  in  excess 
of  15%  of  lot  frontage,  or  set  backs  in 
excess  of  25%  of  lot  depth. 

3.  Establish   a   State   Board   of  Appeals 
which  could  annul  or  modify  any  de- 
cision of  a  local  planning  board,   in- 
spector of  buildings  or  board  of  appeals. 

Since  local  autonomy  is  jealously 
guarded,  it  would  appear  that 
number  3  above  would  have  little 
chance  of  passage,  but  the  threat 
to  sound  and  effective  zoning  in 
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these  proposals  brought  out  the 
full  strength  of  the  planners  and 
citizens  interested  in  orderly  growth 
at  the  very  lively  hearings  on  the 
bills. 

The  whittling  process  which  is 
evident  in  Massachusetts  may  not 
be  typical,  but  it  is  hard  to  combat 
and  can  easily  spread  to  other 
states.  An  acre  minimum  for  lots 
in  1960  can  be  made  a  half  acre  in 
a  later  legislative  session.  Minimum 
frontages  can  shrink  some  more. 
Financial  hardship  as  ground  for  a 
variance  in  zoning  has  been  uni- 
versally ruled  against  by  the  courts, 
but  now  the  Massachusetts  courts 
must  interpret  the  very  relaxing 
amendment  of  1958.  The  best 
check  on  too  frequent  variances 
may  be  swept  away.  If  the  Massa- 
chusetts developers  succeed  in  crip- 
pling zoning  effectiveness,  the  pre- 
cedents will  be  used  elsewhere. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  may  have  disappointed  the 
planners  by  its  decision  in  the  Ran- 
dolph subdivision  case,  but  in  the 
most  recent  zoning  decisions  it  has 
fully  sustained  its  reputation  as  one 
of  the  notable  state  courts  in  its 
support  of  the  community's  right  to 
regulate. 


Where  the  lower  court  had  an- 
nulled the  issuance  of  a  permit  for  a 
motel  in  a  general  residence  district 
which  permitted  two-family  houses 
and  lodging  houses,  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  decision.  "Ho- 
tels, motels,  and  lodging  houses  are 
sufficiently  differentiated  to  be  dif- 
ferently classified  for  zoning  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  implication  of 
authorization  of  a  motel  in  the 
authorization  of  a  lodging  house." 
Costa  vs.  Board  oj  Appeals  of  Water- 
town. 

In  the  general  residence  district 
of  Newburyport  "any  front  room 
in  a  house  may  be  used  by  the 
owner  or  occupant  as  a  small  store 
for  the  sale  of  food,  clothing,  or 
small  wares."  Under  a  permit  to 
alter  a  front  room  for  use  as  a  store, 
the  owners  made  the  entire  first 
floor  except  the  kitchen  and  back 
porch  into  a  drug  store. 

The  court  held  this  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ordinance  in  that  several 
rooms  were  included  in  the  altera- 
tion and  the  proposed  use  was  for 
an  unpermitted  business. 
Dodge  vs.  Inspector  oj  Buildings  of 
Newburyport. 

Both  cases  decided  in  early 
months  of  1960  and  citation  not 
available. 
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JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR. 
A  TRIBUTE 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  was 
denied  the  special  satisfaction  of 
having  created  America's  greatest 
fortune,  he  was  its  inheritor.  But 
in  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Rockefeller  was 
accorded  a  singular  and  perhaps 
greater  honor,  that  of  universal 
acknowledgment  of  the  virtues 
of  self-discipline,  wisdom,  and  imagi- 
nation as  the  custodian  and  user  of 
the  Rockefeller  wealth. 

The  disposition  of  great  riches 
in  the  particular  manner  and  on 
the  scale  envisioned  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller involved  in  itself  an  enterprise 
of  great  proportions.  The  carrying 
out  of  his  benefactions,  however, 
bore  the  stamp  of  his  personal  sense 
of  duty  and  his  determination  to 
seek  and  follow  the  right  course. 
Because  of  this,  the  Rockefeller 
philanthropies  are  known  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  deep  and  con- 
tinuing interest  in  conserving  mean- 
ingful examples  of  America's  natural 
and  cultural  heritage  has  inspired 
and  enriched  the  lives  of  citizens 
everywhere.  To  those  whose  pro- 
fessional lives  and  careers  have  been 
devoted  to  public  park  work,  it  is  a 
matter  of  special  pride  that  this 
interest,  beginning  as  a  young  man, 
was  pursued  with  unvarying  en- 
thusiasm throughout  his  life. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  support  of 
public  park  projects  was  marked 
by  close  personal  attention  both  as 
to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  meritor- 
ious conservation  measures,  and 
to  the  details  of  bringing  his  ideas 
to  fruition.  The  record  of  his 


achievements  on  behalf  of  Acadia 
National  Park  and  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  and  Jackson  Hole, 
speak  eloquently  of  the  vision  and 
quiet  purpose  that  characterized 
his  varied  interests  in  the  public 
park  field. 

It  is  altogether  in  keeping  that 
many  Americans  do  not  know,  and 
may  never  know,  the  extent  to 
which  Mr.  Rockefeller  participated 
in  park  and  conservation  projects. 
His  outright  pledges  and  donations, 
always  substantial,  were,  through 
choice,  given  anonymously.  The 
dramatic  purchase  of  extensive 
acreages  of  the  coast  Redwoods, 
literally  staving  off  the  loggers' 
advance  into  the  most  beautiful 
remaining  Redwood  stands,  was 
made  possible  through  a  generous 
gift  to  the  Save-The-Redwoods 
League.  It  was  through  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's timely  intervention  also, 
that  the  last  important  unprotected 
stand  of  Big  Trees,  the  South 
Calaveras  Grove,  was  preserved. 

A  project  that  appealed  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller  in  the  early  years  con- 
cerned the  National  Park  Service's 
new  educational  or  interpretive 
program. 

Aware  of  the  attempts  to  secure 
adequate  museum  space  for  display 
and  study  of  archeological  objects  at 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  asked  for  the  privilege  of 
assisting  in  a  project,  already  under- 
way, to  raise  necessary  funds  from 
private  sources.  Convinced  of  the 
worthiness  and  the  success  of  this 
project,  grants  from  the  Laura 
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Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  later 
aided  the  construction  of  museums 
in  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Parks. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  interest  ma- 
terially aided  the  establishment  of 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  and  Shen- 
andoah  National  Parks  and  pro- 
vided for  the  addition  of  a  significant 
block  of  land,  the  Linville  Gorge, 
to  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gifts 
on  behalf  of  parks  and  conservation 
is  a  lengthy  one,  that,  to  comment 
upon  adequately,  would  be  im- 
possible within  the  confines  of  this 
page.  Nevertheless,  one  project, 
smaller  in  size  but  in  no  way  lacking 
in  importance,  must  be  mentioned: 
The  Palisades  Inter-State  Park, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  enlisted  his  aid  in  a 
movement  to  save  this  area  in  the 
early  1900's.  His  personal  knowl- 
edge and  familiarity  with  the  Pali- 
sades convinced  him  of  the  desir- 
ability and  need  of  setting  it  aside 
for  public  use  and  benefit.  For 
nearly  forty  years,  Mr.  Rocke- 


feller, quietly  and  privately,  not 
only  acquired  lands  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Palisades  project  but 
also  provided  funds  for  develop- 
ment of  the  park  so  that  it  could  be 
opened  up  and  made  convenient  for 
public  use.  In  this  single  project, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  spent  about  $20,- 
000,000  assuring  preservation  of  the 
outstanding  scenic  skyline  of  the 
Palisades  and  providing  a  much 
needed  recreation  area  in  the  very 
shadow  of  New  York  City. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller had  no  favorite  parks.  In 
each  of  the  many  park  projects  that 
engaged  his  attention,  he  doubtless 
saw  certain  values  and  features 
that  he  believed  had  appeal  to  the 
American  citizens'  fundamental  kin- 
ship with  nature  and  love  of  coun- 
try. We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller succeeded  in  this  high  ideal. 
Indeed,  public  appreciation  of  the 
great  wilderness  and  scenic  parks 
by  future  generations  may  well 
prove  that  he  succeeded  beyond  all 
expectation. 

— CONRAD  L.  WIRTH 
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SIDNEY  HERBERT  HARE 

1888-1960 


With  deep  regret,  we  record  the  death  of  S.  Herbert  Hare,  nationally 
known  and  eminent  city  planner  and  landscape  architect  of  Kansas  City, 
and  Vice- President  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association.  Mr. 
Hare  died  unexpectedly  on  April  17th  and  was  found  at  his  residence  by 
his  sister  and  survivor,  Mrs.  Nell  Hare  Stevenson.  He  was  in  his  72d  year. 
Long  a  member  of  the  Association,  having  first  joined  in  1916,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  its  work,  and  accepted  election  as  a  Vice-President  in  March 
1958,  after  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  many  years. 
He  was  reelected  as  Vice-President  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  Washington,  January  1960,  and  continued  to  serve  as  National 
Membership  Chairman.  His  loss  to  the  Association  is  great  indeed,  and 
marks  the  death  of  another  of  the  pioneers  in  the  planning  profession  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  Association  activities  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  Hare's  distinguished  father,  Sid  J.  Hare  was  a  charter  member  in 
1904  of  the  former  American  Civic  Association  and  carried  on  his  member- 


ship  for  31  years  until  his  death.  At  the  Golden  Anniversary  in  1954  of 
the  Association,  Mr.  Hare  received  a  citation,  as  a  member  of  one  of  nine 
families  with  a  long  membership  record  extending  into  the  second  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hare  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  June  27,  1888.  He  became  a 
draughtsman  in  the  office  of  his  father  in  1906  and  after  completing  his 
studies  in  landscape  architecture  and  city  planning  at  Harvard  University 
under  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  became  a  partner  of  his  father  with  the 
firm  name  of  Hare  and  Hare  from  1910  to  1938,  after  wrhich  he  continued 
with  his  partners  under  the  same  firm  name.  Six  partners  who  constitute 
the  firm  will  continue  to  carry  on.  The  work  of  this  firm  has  extended  into 
most  of  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico  and  Canada. 
The  firm  laid  out  the  Country  Club  Plaza,  as  it  exists  today,  except  for 
the  Indian  Hills  and  Mission  Hill  developments.  Two-thirds  of  the  entire 
Country  Club  district  were  developed  by  Hare  and  Hare.  The  firm  also 
helped  develop  the  10-year  plan  for  Kansas  City,  succeeding  George  E. 
Kessler,  who  was  credited  with  making  Kansas  City  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  America. 

Among  the  outstanding  planning  activities  of  Mr.  Hare  were  the 
planning  of  the  industrial  city  of  Longview,  Washington,  for  the  Long-Bell 
Lumber  Company;  consultant  to  the  City  Planning  Commission  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas  (completing  a  city  planning  report  in  1929)  and  also  to  Houston's 
Park  Department;  consultant  to  the  Park  Department  and  City  Planning 
Commission  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  completing  a  city  planning  report  and 
designing  the  civic  center;  consultant  to  the  Park  Board  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
and  consultant  to  the  Park  Board  and  City  Planning  Commission  of 
Kansas  City  since  1940.  Active  in  planning  university  campuses,  he  drew 
plans  for  the  University  of  Texas,  the  University  of  Kansas  City,  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska.  He  was  planner  for 
the  Texas  Centennial  Central  Exposition  Grounds  at  Dallas.  From  1933 
to  1941  he  served  as  consultant  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
on  state  planning  work. 

During  World  War  I,  he  was  supervising  planner  of  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas,  which  was  followed  by  special  planning  in  southern  camps  and 
later  district  planner  for  the  U.  S.  Housing  Corporation.  In  World  War  II, 
he  was  involved  in  many  planning  projects  at  several  cantonments  and 
defense  projects. 

A  member  of  numerous  technical  groups,  he  was  especially  active  in 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  having  served  as  a  director;  and  with 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  as  Fellow  and  Past  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Hare  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Kansas  City 
Art  Institute,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Kansas  City.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Sixth  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Hare  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Stevenson.  His  wife's  death 
occurred  in  1958. 

His  untimely  death  will  prove  a  great  loss  to  the  Association,  his 
associates,  and  all  those  who  knew  him.  The  planning  profession  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  useful  members. 


Newbold  Morris  Succeeds  Robert  Moses  as 
Park  Commissioner  of  New  York  City 


Mayor  Wagner  made  it  official  on 
April  18,  1960  that  Newbold  Morris, 
former  President  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, would  be  the  second  city-wide 
Park  Commissioner  in  New  York's 
history  and  that  Mr.  Morris,  a 
Republican,  was  the  Mayor's  choice 
to  succeed  Robert  Moses  in  the 
$25,000-a-year  post.  Mr.  Moses 
will  leave  the  parks  job  soon  to 
become  president  of  the  1964-65 
World's  Fair. 

Asked  at  a  City  Hall  press  con- 
ference if  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Morris  would  be  a  personal  one,  the 
Mayor  said: 

"Yes,  it  is  a  personal  appoint- 
ment. It  is  my  appointment." 

The  Mayor  described  Mr.  Morris 
as  "very  keen"  about  taking  the 
post  and  added: 

"I  am  grateful  and  I  know  he  is 
going  to  do  a  great  job." 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  when 
he  intended  to  swear  in  his  new 
appointee,  Mayor  Wagner  said  Mr. 
Morris  needed  time  "to  wind  up 
some  of  his  office  affairs." 

Mr.  Wagner  said  he  did  not  know 
when  Mr.  Moses  planned  to  leave 
his  parks  post. 

Mr.  Morris  is  58  years  old. 

The  new  Park  Commissioner- 
designate  is  a  Yale  man,  like  Mayor 
Wagner,  and  like  Robert  Moses, 
whom  he  will  succeed. 

He  is  a  native  New  Yorker.  Born 
on  Feb.  2,  1902,  he  was  named 
Augustus  Newbold  Morris.  His 
family,  one  of  the  city's  oldest, 
includes  Lewis  Morris,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


He  studied  at  Groton  and  Yale, 
where  he  got  a  B.A.  in  1925  and  an 
LL.B.  three  years  later. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Morris  was  President 
of  the  City  Council.  Later  he  served 
two  terms  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission. 

Although  Mr.  Morris  was  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  Republican  and  Fusion 
politics  during  most  of  the  La 
Guardia  era,  he  never  conformed  to 
any  of  the  commoner  images  of  a 
municipal  politician. 

Twice  Mr.  Morris  was  a  reform 
candidate  for  Mayor.  In  1945  he 
headed  the  "No  Deal"  ticket  in- 
spired by  Mr.  La  Guardia.  In  1949 
he  was  the  Republican-Liberal  can- 
didate. 

On  both  occasions  when  he  ran 
for  Mayor,  William  O'Dwyer  was 
elected.  After  that,  Mr.  Morris 
declined  several  requests  of  the 
Republican  and  Liberal  parties  to 
run  for  Mayor. 

Mr.  Morris  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Lovejoy,  Morris,  Wasson 
&  Huppuch. 

When  Mr.  Moses  steps  down,  he 
will  have  served  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  as  Park  Commissioner. 
Prior  to  his  assumption  of  the  office 
in  1934,  the  park  function,  largely  a 
political  berth,  was  divided  among 
five  borough  Park  Commissioners. 

When  Mr.  La  Guardia  became 
Mayor  in  1934,  he  consolidated  the 
park  function  into  one  city-wide 
office,  vested  with  broad  powers, 
and  named  Mr.  Moses. 
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Advisory  Board  Urges  Two  New  Units  for 
National  Park  System 


Creation  of  a  new  national  his- 
torical park  and  a  new  national 
monument  has  been  recommended 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A. 
Seaton  by  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Build- 
ings and  Monuments,  which  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  21-23. 
The  following  recommendations  were 
forwarded  to  Secretary  Seaton. 

1.  Early  enactment  of  legislation, 
now  before  Congress,  which  would 
authorize  establishment  of  a  15,000- 
acre  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park,  from  the 
Nation's  Capital  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Maryland.  Secretary  Seaton 
previously  endorsed  the  legislation. 

2.  Designation  of  a  Missouri  area 
as  Ozark   Rivers   National   Monu- 
ment.   The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  now  reviewing  a  National 
Park  Service  report  which  asks  that 
the    proposed    monument    include 
some  113,000  acres  along  about  190 
miles  of  the  Current,  Jacks   Fork 
and  Eleven  Point  Rivers. 

The  Advisory  Board  commended 
the  Department  for  its  efforts  to 
secure  congressional  cooperation  to 
provide  essential  protection  of  Rain- 
bow Bridge  National  Monument, 
Utah,  against  "irreparable  physical 
and  esthetic  damage  as  the  result 
of  the  construction  of  Glen  Canyon 
Dam"  and  urged  that  this  effort  be 
continued  and  implemented  in  every 
possible  way. 

The  advisors  also  commended  and 
supported  the  position  of  the  Service 
with  respect  to  zoning  Yellowstone 
Lake  in  Yellowstone  National  Park 


and  recommended  "that  the  three 
lower  arms  (of  the  lake)  be  closed  to 
power  boats  as  proposed  in  the  plans 
of  the  National  Park  Service."  The 
Service  plans  to  restrict  power  boats 
from  a  portion  of  the  lake  to  retain 
that  area's  wilderness  nature. 

Another  resolution  noted  that,  as 
fine  as  the  National  Park  System  is, 
it  is  not  complete  and  there  are 
significant  areas  of  scenic,  scientific, 
and  historic  significance  that  should 
be  considered. 

The  Board  also  commended  the 
Service's  State  Park  Cooperation 
Program  and  asked  the  Department 
to  strengthen  and  expand  it  ... 
"since  adequate  and  sound  State 
park  conservation  programs  are 
perhaps  the  backbone  of  park  con- 
servation in  the  United  States  ..." 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
are:  Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  Chairman;  Harold  P. 
Fabian,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Chairman  of  the  Utah  State  Park 
and  Recreation  Commission,  Vice 
Chairman;  Dr.  Edward  B.  Danson, 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  Sec- 
retary, also  Dr.  E.  Raymond  Hall, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kans.;  Dr.  John  A.  Krout,  Vice- 
President  and  Provost,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John 
B.  Oakes,  New  York  City;  Earl  H. 
Reed,  Chicago,  III.,  Fred  Smith, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Carl  I.  Wheat, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.;  Dr.  Robert  G. 
Sproul,  President  Emeritus,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif, 
and  Sigurd  F.  Olson,  Ely,  Minn. 
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Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


Philadelphia  Citizens  Council  on 
City  Planning.  The  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  was  presented 
publicly  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Citizens'  Council  on  City  Planning 
Annual  Meeting  on  May  10. 

This  is  the  master  plan  for  the 
Philadelphia  of  1980.  It  is  the  plan 
which  has  been  in  preparation  for 
many  years  and  will  guide  the 
growth  and  future  of  the  City. 

Through  its  Zoning  Alerting  Serv- 
ice, the  Council  is  furnishing  its 
members  with  copies  of  the  Pro- 
posed Zoning  Ordinance  for  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1955,  former  Mayor  Clark 
acted  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Citizens'  Council  on  City  Plan- 
ning and  other  civic  agencies  and 
appointed  a  Zoning  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  redraft  Philadelphia's 
Zoning  Ordinance  which  dates  back 
to  1933.  A  full-time  staff  was  as- 
sembled and  a  thorough  review  of 
the  City's  zoning  regulations  was 
undertaken  by  the  Commission.  In 
August,  1958,  the  late  City  Council- 
man Charles  Finley  introduced  a 
bill  containing  the  proposals  of  the 
Zoning  Commission  and  City  Plan- 
ning Commission.  The  bill  would 
completely  revise  the  Zoning  Or- 
dinance of  the  City.  However,  the 
bill  was  never  scheduled  for  public 
hearing  by  City  Council  and  ex- 
pired with  the  term  of  the  old  City 
Council  in  1959. 

On  February  25  of  this  year, 
Councilman  Leon  Kolankiewicz  re- 
introduced  the  same  bill.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  bill  (Bill  No. 
134)  can  be  brought  to  public  hear- 


ings and  acted  upon  before  the  end 
of  1960.  It  would  be  particularly 
appropriate  this  year  since  the  Com- 
prehensive Plan,  to  which  the  Zon- 
ing Ordinance  must  be  closely  re- 
lated, has  been  presented  publicly 
this  Spring. 

Commemoration  of  the  50tb  anni- 
versary of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission. More  than  500  civic  lead- 
ers and  neighborhood  officials  met 
and  heard  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
discuss  plans  for  continued  progress 
in  urban  renewal  and  city  planning 
at  a  civic  assembly  marking  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission. 

"We  can  be  proud  that  Chicago 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
urban  renewal.  No  city  in  the  na- 
tion has  an  urban  renewal  program 
more  advanced  than  ours,"  said  the 
Mayor. 

Mayor  Daley  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  community  or- 
ganization in  the  city's  development 
and  the  need  for  additional  federal 
aid  for  urban  renewal. 

The  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
was  established  in  1909,  when 
Mayor  Fred  A.  Busse  appointed 
328  men  as  members.  Its  purpose 
was  to  study  and  carry  out  the 
original  Plan  of  Chicago  which  had 
been  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  a  private 
organization  made  up  of  prominent 
Chicago  businessmen. 

The  civic  celebration  was  at- 
tended by  a  special  group  of  guests 
of  honor.  They  included  Daniel  H. 
Burnham,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  late 
Daniel  Burnham,  principal  archi- 
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tect  of  the  1907  "Plan  of  Chicago;" 
a  cousin,  Col.  Burnham  Batson; 
Mrs.  Ella  T.  Wacker,  widow  of  the 
late  Charles  H.  Wacker;  Mrs. 
Rosalie  Wacker  Zimmerman,  his 
daughter;  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Wacker, 
his  daughter-in-law;  and  Frederick 
G.  Wacker,  Jr.  and  Charles  Wacker 
Zimmerman,  his  grandsons. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Real  Estate  Research 
Corporation,  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  Clair  M.  Roddewig, 
chairman  of  the  Plan  Commission, 
spoke  on  the  commission's  history. 

Other  speakers  who  commended 
the  work  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission for  the  past  50  years  in- 
cluded, Commissioner  Ira  J.  Bach; 
Deputy  Commissioner  Clifford  J. 
Campbell;  D.  E.  Mackelmann,  com- 
missioner, Community  Conserva- 
tion Board ;  Phil  A.  Doyle,  executive 
director,  Chicago  Land  Clearance 
Commission;  Alvin  E.  Rose,  execu- 
tive director,  Chicago  Housing  Au- 
thority; Alderman  Arthur  V.  Zel- 
ezinski,  chairman,  City  Council 
Committee  on  Planning  and  Hous- 
ing; and  Frank  G.  Sulewski,  presi- 
dent, Association  of  Community 
Councils. 

In  a  brief  statement  concerning 
the  department's  current  work  pro- 
gram, Commissioner  Bach  compared 
the  need  for  planning  the  next  50 
years  with  the  accomplishments  of 
the  1907  Chicago  Plan. 

Florida  Planning  and  Zoning  Asso- 
ciation. The  March  Newsletter  de- 
votes some  space  to  business  events 
happening  in  Florida  and  the  editor 
Fred  H.  Bair,  Jr.  comments: 

Overbuilding  of  residences  con- 
tinues in  many  areas.  Supply- 


demand  adjustment  is  improving  in 
many  areas,  but  hasn't  achieved 
balance. 

Overbuilding  of  apartments  may 
be  the  next  step.  Florida  is  notable 
for  conformity  to  fads  and  fashions. 
If  one  type  of  development  makes  a 
loud  splash,  there  is  soon  a  flood  of 
imitations.  At  the  moment,  there 
is  a  great  push  toward  apartment 
construction — conventional  and  co- 
operative. Certainly  there  is  a 
market  for  additional  dwelling  units 
of  this  kind,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  we  may  go  overboard  on 
the  number  constructed. 

Mr.  Bair  mentions  a  new 
citizen  group,  the  Sarasota  County 
Civic  League.  The  Executive  Secre- 
tary is  Paul  L.  Stannard  and  he 
reports:  "This  newly-formed  citi- 
zens association  is  concerned  with 
good  long-range  planning  and  good 
government  in  general  in  the  Sara- 
sota area. 

"In  the  planning  field,  we  expect 
to  bring  about  better  citizen  under- 
standing and  participation  in  the 
planning  process,  to  serve  as  a  test- 
ing agency  for  new  ideas,  to  vigor- 
ously support  the  "public  interest" 
position  in  issues  involving  planning, 
and  to  work  for  cooperative  effort 
by  the  planning  agencies  of  the  city 
and  the  county. 

"We  anticipate  that  the  League 
and  the  Bureau  will  be  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  planning 
and  governmental  research  for  in- 
terested citizens  in  this  area." 

American  Council  to  Improve  our 
Neighborhoods  is  launching  a  cam- 
paign to  greatly  expand  its  two-way 
partnership  with  local  groups  via 
its  Group  Correspondent  Program. 
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Some  1,300  organizations  in  300 
cities  are  now  represented  in  the 
program  and  have  designated  one 
person  to  serve  as  Group  Corres- 
pondent for  ACTION.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  700  additional  groups  can 
be  brought  into  the  information- 
exchange  program. 

Assisting  local  organizations  to 
carry  out  programs  for  good  cities 
is  a  principal  ACTION  goal.  Addi- 
tional emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
Group  Correspondent  program  this 
year,  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
E.  Rosfeld  as  director  of  educational 
activities  for  ACTION,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Rein.  Mr.  Rosfeld  is 
replacing  Leo  Molinaro,  well-known 
to  many,  who  is  now  executive 
director  of  the  West  Philadelphia 
Corporation. 


The  job  of  the  Group  Corres- 
pondent is  to  keep  ACTION  in- 
formed on  activities  in  his  group 
and  community. 

The  Southeastern  Community  De- 
velopment Association,  with  head- 
quarters in  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
announces  to  those  interested  in 
Community  Development  the  9th 
Annual  Conference  in  Athens,  Geor- 
gia, July  13-15.  SECDA  members 
and  committees  are  working  hard 
lining  up  top  bracket  speakers  for 
the  various  panels  and  phases  of  the 
program.  Talks  will  be  made  by 
key  leaders  in  Community  Develop- 
ment from  throughout  the  South, 
with  panel  discussions  on  pertinent 
problems. 


New  Members 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
September,  1959  through  April,  I960 


California 

Joel  G.  Gochenour,  Los  Angeles 

Colorado 

A.  Earl  Bryson,  Colorado  Springs 
Charles  E.  Meyers,  Denver 

District  of  Columbia 

David  Sanders  Clark,  Washington 
Mrs.  Laughlin  Phillips,  Washington 
Miss  Elsie  H.  Quinby,  Washington 

Georgia 
Malcolm  D.  Jones,  Atlanta 

Iowa 
Miss  Maxine  Schwanke,  Cedar  Falls 

Illinois 

Robert  M.  Bailey,  Chicago 
Mobile  Homes  Research  Fdn.,  Chicago 
Michael  M.  Bernard,  Chicago 
Central  Library,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Edwardsville 

Michigan 

Robert  Wirgau,  Ann  Arbor 


Massachusetts 

Richard  L.  Johnson,  South  Hadley 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Shapiro,  Belmont 

Montana 

State  University  Library,  Missoula 

New  York 

Walter  Nycz,  New  Rochelle 
Raymond  &  May  Associates,  Pleasant- 

ville 
Camping  Council,  New  York 

Texas 

Laurence  Kendall  Parker,  Fort  Bliss 

Washington 
State  Library,  Olympia 

Great  Britain 

P.  S.  Chaudhry,  Terlings,  Harlow 

India 

Indian  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, New  Delhi 
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Seventh  National  Watershed  Congress 


Members  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's cabinet,  Governors,  top 
federal  and  state  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  prominent  national 
groups  took  part  in  the  three-day 
program  of  the  National  Watershed 
Congress  held  at  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  April 
18-20. 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  is  one  of  the  25  par- 
ticipating organizations  which  spon- 
sor the  Congress. 

Water — one  of  life's  most  nec- 
essary resources — was  featured  by  a 
new  commemorative  postage  stamp 
that  was  issued  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, April  18.  Postmaster  General 
Arthur  E.  Summerfield,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton,  and 
other  prominent  national  figures 
participated  in  the  stamp  issuance 
ceremony  to  help  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  dependence  of  the 
country  and  its  people  on  water 
resources.  The  new  three-color  4 
cent  postage  stamp  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  series  of  conservation 
commemorative  stamps  issued  by 
the  Post  Office.  Earlier  stamps  de- 
pict wildlife  and  soil  conservation 
themes. 

Hon.  Ervin  L.  Peterson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  received 
the  "1960  Watershed  Man  of  the 
Year"  award  at  the  annual  banquet. 

He  was  cited  for  his  consistent 
and  effective  work  "within  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  govern- 
ment to  improve  the  administration 
and  coordination  of  the  watershed 


program  .  .  .  his  work  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  secure  a  better 
understanding  of  the  watershed 
program  and  its  value  in  resources 
conservation  as  well  as  flood  pre- 
vention .  .  .  his  preceptive  leader- 
ship of  the  watershed  program  and 
encouragement  of  local  organiza- 
tions and  state  agencies  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  advancing  the  pro- 
gram .  .  .  and  his  emphasis  of  the 
multiple-purpose  improvements  pos- 
sible through  the  watershed  pro- 
gram." 

The  "1960  Watershed  Project  of 
the  Year"  award  was  conferred  on 
the  Six-Mile  Creek  Watershed  pro- 
ject in  Arkansas'  Logan  and  Frank- 
lin Counties  at  the  annual  banquet. 

Maurice  H.  Stans,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  was  the  key- 
note speaker  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet. 

Prominent  speakers  at  the  panel 
sessions  gave  conferees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  experts  on  the 
subjects  of  "Need  for  Cooperation 
and  Co-sponsorship  in  Watershed 
Development,"  "Financial  Limita- 
tions" and  "Benefits  Derived  From 
Shouldering  Responsibilities." 

Special  sessions  enabled  conferees 
to  consult  with  officials  from  federal 
agencies  on  specific  watershed  de- 
velopment problems  and  programs. 

C.  R.  Gutermuth,  Chairman  of 
the  Congress  Steering  Committee, 
presided  at  the  opening  session  and 
banquet. 

Proceedings  will  be  available  in 
the  near  future  at  $3.00  per  copy. 
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Fort  Bowie,  Arizona 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  recommended  legislation  to 
establish  a  Fort  Bowie  National 
Historic  Site.  Fort  Bowie,  estab- 
lished in  1862  in  Apache  Pass,  was 
the  focal  point  of  active  military 
operations  during  the  final  chapters 
of  the  taming  of  the  Southwest  and 
subjugation  of  the  hostile  Apache 
Indians.  The  Indian  chieftain 
Cochise  and  the  renegade  leader 
Geronimo  both  fought  here.  The 
fort  was  abandoned  in  1894. 
-  The  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments,  in  April  1958,  con- 
cluded that  Fort  Bowie  possesses 
exceptional  value  as  illustrating  and 
commemorating  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Two  bills— S.  939 
and  H.R.  11876 — have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  86th  Congress  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Fort  Bowie  National  Historic  Site. 
These  bills  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  desig- 
nate, within  a  1000-acre  limitation, 
the  site  and  remaining  historic 
structures  of  Fort  Bowie  and  cer- 
tain additional  nearby  lands  having 
historic  value.  The  additional  lands 
proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  include  Apache 
Pass  which  figured  prominently  in 
the  story  of  the  Overland  Mail 
Company  and  lands  containing  the 
physical  remains  of  the  Butterfield 
Trail,  one  of  the  oldest  roads  in  the 
West.  S.  939  passed  the  Senate  on 
April  11,  1960. 

Indiana  Dunes,  Indiana 
Industrialization  of  the   Indiana 


Dunes  area  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
The  National  Steel  Company  is 
now  constructing  a  steel  mill  on  its 
property  and  the  Northern  Indiana 
Public  Service  Corporation,  a  pri- 
vate company,  has  bulldozed  the 
dunes  on  its  holdings  as  a  site  for  a 
power  generating  plant.  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  will  undoubtedly 
start  construction  on  its  property 
soon.  The  State  of  Indiana  plans  to 
develop  a  deepwater  harbor,  or  sea- 
port, at  Indiana  Dunes  to  provide 
the  needed  transportation  for  this 
new  industrial  area. 

Because  of  the  appropriation  for 
industrial  purposes  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  outstanding  dune  formations 
which  were  being  considered  for  a 
national  monument  or  national 
shoreline  area,  it  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered feasible  to  establish  Indiana 
Dunes  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  re- 
maining natural  dunes  area  can  be 
saved  by  some  means,  possibly  as 
an  addition  to  Indiana  Dunes  State 
Park. 

Seashore  Preservation 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Seaton 
submitted  to  Congress  on  April  15, 
1960,  a  recommendation  that 
S.  2010,  the  Administration's  pre- 
viously introduced  seashore  bill, 
be  revised  to  specifically  name  Cape 
Cod,  Padre  Island  and  Oregon 
Dunes  as  the  three  National  Sea- 
shores to  be  preserved  by  that  legis- 
lation. The  recommendation  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  substitute  bill 
and  the  number  S.  2010,  will  thus 
be  retained.  The  original  bill  called 
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for  the  establishment  of  three  shore- 
line areas  but  it  did  not  specify  any 
of  the  areas  involved.  Representa- 
tive Saylor  introduced  H.R.  11842, 
a  companion  bill  to  the  new  pro- 
posal, on  April  20,  1960. 

The  revised  bill  describes  the 
lands  and  waters  to  be  included  in 
each  of  the  three  proposed  areas — 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  and  Ore- 
gon Dunes  National  Seashore — 
and  contains  the  special  provisions 
that  are  needed  for  each  of  them. 
Secretary  Seaton  recommended  that 
the  appropriation  limitation  on  funds 
for  land  acquisition  be  increased 
from  $15,000,000  to  $25,000,000. 

Sawtooth  Mountains,  Idaho 

There  has  been  considerable  in- 
terest for  a  period  of  nearly  50  years 
in  establishing  a  national  park  in  the 
superlative  Sawtooth  Mountain  re- 
gion in  Idaho.  A  large  portion  of 
this  region  is  now  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  as  the  Sawtooth 
Primitive  area. 

The  National  Park  Service  has 
general  authority  under  the  Act  of 
June  23,  1936,  to  make  studies  of 
lands  which  are  or  may  be  chiefly 
valuable  for  park  and  recreation 
area  purposes.  On  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  however,  such  studies 
can  be  undertaken  by  the  National 
Park  Service  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  with  authority  granted 
by  special  legislation.  In  view  of 
the  great  public  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Sawtooth  coun- 
try, Senator  Church  of  Idaho  intro- 
duced on  April  7,  1960,  S.  3353,  a 
bill  "to  provide  for  a  study  and  re- 


port to  Congress  on  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  national  park  in  the 
Sawtooth  Mountain  region  of  the 
State  of  Idaho."  This  bill  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  scenic,  scien- 
tific, recreational,  educational  and 
wildlife  values  of  the  described  area 
(approximately  140,000  acres)  and 
to  evaluate  its  suitability  as  a  Na- 
tional Park.  The  bill  also  states 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  consulted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  study  report  and  that  he  is 
authorized  to  make  a  separate  re- 
port to  the  extent  that  he  does  not 
concur  in  the  findings,  conclusions 
or  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

In  order  to  determine  the  attitude 
of  his  constituents  concerning  the 
proposed  national  park  study,  Sen- 
ator Church  conducted  an  extensive 
poll  in  his  State.  The  results  were 
6,483  for  the  study  and  1,860 
against,  or  nearly  78  percent  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  study. 

Two  other  areas  which  have  out- 
standing national  park  or  monu- 
ment potentialities,  which  are  now 
administered  as  national  forests 
under  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, are  the  northern  Cascade 
Mountain  region  of  Washington 
and  the  Bristlecone  Pine  area  in 
the  Inyo  National  Forest  in  Cali- 
fornia. Clearance  for  the  National 
Park  Service  to  study  these  two 
areas  is  also  urgently  needed.  Three 
bills— S.  2980,  H.R.  9342  and  H.R. 
9360 — have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  needed  study 
of  the  northern  Cascades  region 
but  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
any  of  them. 
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Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

September  18-23,  I960 

Headquarters:  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine 
Host:    State  Park  Commission,  Augusta,  Maine 

Who  can  resist  Maine?  Autumn  is  the  State's  golden  season  and 
the  foliage  should  be  at  its  most  colorful  when  the  40th  Annual  Con- 
ference meets.  Maine's  fabled  coast  will  be  the  setting  and  the 
Samoset  Hotel,  one  of  Maine's  finest  summer  resort  hotels,  located 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  every  type  of  facility,  will  be  the  con- 
ference headquarters. 

Rockland  is  easily  reached  by  plane,  train  and  highway  and  in- 
formation will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  near  future  with 
details  on  rates  for  the  Conference  and  travel  directions. 

The  program  committee  has  been  busy  working  on  what  promises 
to  be  an  outstanding  program.  The  Program  Committee  consists  of 
Lawrence  Stuart,  Chairman,  Ira  B.  Lykes,  Kermit  McKeever,  Joseph 
Jaeger,  John  Vanderzicht,  Matt  Huppuch,  C.  West  Jacocks,  Clinton 


Maine's 
Rockbound 

Coast — 
a  typical  scene 


Above:  Baxter  State  Park  with  Alt.  Katahdin  in  background 
(Optional  trip  at  close  of  Conference] 

Below:  Reid  State  Park,  Georgetown.    Beautiful  scenery  of 
coastal  headlands  and  beaches 


-    c 


Above:  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Conference  Headquarters 


G.  Johnson,  Ronald  F.  Lee,  Regional  Director,  Region  5,  National 
Park  Service,  and  the  officers  ex  officio. 

Sunday,  September  18th  is  the  opening  date,  with  a  welcome  for 
arrivals  and  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  afternoon. 
Monday  morning  the  Conference  will  officially  open,  with  the  popular 
Roll  Call  of  the  States  featured  at  the  opening  session.  Monday 
afternoon,  a  panel  discussion,  ''''The  Future  in  Outdoor  Recreation" 
will  be  chaired  by  Francis  W.  Sargent,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Review  Commission,  with  partici- 
pants from  the  National  Parks  Service,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Maine's  Governor  John  H.  Reed  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  on 
Monday  evening  and  the  traditional  outdoor  lobster  "feed"  and 
clambake  are  being  planned. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Roll  Call  of  the  States  will  be  concluded  and  at 
the  luncheon,  Dr.  Marion  Clawson,  Resources  for  the  Future,  will 


Above:  Thunder  Hole,  Acadia  National  Park 


talk  on  "The  Role  of  State  Parks  in  Meeting  Recreational  Demands 
of  the  Future."  In  the  afternoon,  the  first  field  trip  to  Reid  State  Park 
will  show  the  delegates  one  of  the  finest  coastal  beach  parks  on  the 
Atlantic. 

On  Wednesday  morning  there  will  be  a  panel  discussion  on  "The 
Conference  Looks  Ahead,"  chaired  by  Ira  B.  Lykes.  The  annual 
business  session  will  be  held  Wednesday  afternoon.  Wednesday 
evening,  former  Governor  Percival  P.  Baxter  and  his  famous  Baxter 
State  Park  will  be  honored  with  an  interesting  entertainment  pro- 
gram. 

All  day  Thursday  will  be  devoted  to  a  field  trip  to  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park. 

The  Conference  will  break  up  on  Friday  morning. 

Interest  at  the  Conference  will  be  centered  on  the  annual  business 
meeting,  as  elections  will  be  held  for  new  officers  to  serve  for  the 
coming  2-year  term.  The  President,  First  and  Second  V ice-Presidents 
and  Treasurer  will  be  elected.  New  Board  members  will  also  be 
elected.  Another  important  item  of  business  will  be  the  ratification 
of  the  new  revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws. 

Plan  to  attend  and  mark  down  the  dates  for  a  trip  to  Maine 
next  September! 


Defending  Against  Proposals  Before  the 

Zoning  Commission  and  the  Board  of 

Zoning  Adjustment1 

By  JOHN  H.  PRATT,  Member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 


The  problems  of  defending  a- 
gainst  proposals  before  the  Zoning 
Commission  and  the  Board  of  Zon- 
ing Adjustment  are  analogous  but 
can  be  quite  different  because  of  the 
different  jurisdictions  of  the  two 
bodies.  The  same  observation  might 
be  made  with  respect  to  judicial 
review  of  action  by  the  Zoning 
Commission  and  the  BZA. 

I.  OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSALS  TO 
REZONE:  THE  ZONING  COMMISSION. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Zoning  Commission  was  created 
in  1920  and  has  broad  powers. 

The  constitutionality  of  such 
legislation  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
serious  challenge  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  City  of  Euclid  v. 
Ambler  Realty  Co.  case  in  1926.  The 
Zoning  Commission  acts  in  a  legis- 
lative capacity  and  sits  as  a  city 
council.  Even  though  residents  of 
the  District  have  no  vote,  I  think 
it  fair  to  say  that  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission is  properly  receptive  to  the 
wishes  of  its  constituents.  The 
problem,  therefore,  is  one  of  or- 
ganizing and  making  effective  the 
reasoned  opposition  of  land  owners 
and  others  affected  who  are  in  op- 
position to  a  particular  proposal. 
From  my  experience,  I  think  that 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  an 
effective  opposition  on  the  merits 
must  be  made  before  the  Zoning 
Commission,  itself,  for  the  reason 


*The  substance  of  these  remarks  was  given  at  a 
zoning  panel  conducted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association  on  April  20,  1960. 


that  the  scope  of  judicial  review  of 
action  by  the  Zoning  Commission  is 
very  limited.  As  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  said  in  the  case  of  Lewis 
v.  The  District  of  Columbia,  89  U.  S. 
App.  D.C  72: 

"In  reviewing  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion, 'It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Court 
to  substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  the 
(Zoning)  Commission,  even  for  reasons 
which  appear  most  persuasive.  A  suit  to 
declare  a  zoning  order  void  is  not  an  ap- 
peal on  the  merits  of  the  issues  presented 
to  the  Commission.'  Wolpe  v.  Poretsky, 
79  U.S.App.D.C.  141.  The  action  of 
zoning  authorities  is  not  to  be  declared 
unconstitutional  unless  the  Court  is 
convinced  that  it  is  clearly  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  and  has  no  substantial  re- 
lation to  the  general  welfare.  If  the  ques- 
tion is  fairly  debatable,  the  zoning  stands." 

How  can  an  opposition  group 
make  its  position  most  effectively 
known  in  the  matter  of  a  proposal 
before  the  Zoning  Commission? 
As  a  preliminary  matter,  I  think 
that  everyone  who  possibly  might 
be  affected,  and  this  largely  includes 
neighboring  land  owners,  should 
record  such  opposition,  either  in 
letters  to  the  Commission  or  in  an 
appropriate  petition.  In  addition, 
I  found  it  helpful  to  go  to  some 
trouble  to  prepare  written  exhibits 
for  submission  to  the  Commission 
at  the  hearing.  In  this  connection, 
my  recent  experience  with  a  pro- 
posal to  rezone  three  squares  in  the 
neighborhood  of  S  Street  and  23rd 
Street,  N.  W.,  from  single-family, 
detached  houses  to  row  houses 
might  be  helpful.  In  that  case,  we 
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prepared    the    following    exhibits, 
among  others : 

1.  A  list  of  all  properties  by  ownership, 
dimensions,  tax  rate,  and  assessed  value. 
This  showed  an  imposing  total  of  assessed 
value     for     three     squares      of     almost 
$3,000,000. 

2.  Photographs  of  existing  structures, 
particularly  those  adjoining  a  vacant  lot 
where  row  houses  were  to  be  erected. 

3.  A  classification  of  the  existing  struc- 
tures showing  a  predominance  of  single- 
family,  detached  houses. 

4.  A  large  map  of  the  entire  area  itself 
and  the  areas  to  the  North,  East,  South, 
and  West  of  the  area  involved,  showing 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
single-family,    detached   zoning  and   row 
house  zoning  should  be  drawn. 

5.  An  answer  to  the  report  of  the  Zon- 
ing Advisory  Council,  which  was  favor- 
able to  the  change. 

6.  A  file  of  copies  of  84  letters,  of  pro- 
test, most  of  which  were  already  on  file. 

At  the  hearing  itself,  more  than 
50  individuals  from  the  area  ar- 
ranged to  be  present,  and  their 
presence  was  recorded. 

We  employed  as  an  expert  witness  a 
real  estate  man  with  long  experience 
in  the  rental  and  sale  of  properties 
in  this  area.  He  gave  his  opinion 
that  a  change  to  row  houses  only 
would  depreciate  the  substantial 
property  values  involved.  Our  pur- 
pose was  to  show  that  the  single- 
family,  detached  house  zoning  of 
over  40  years  standing  should  not 
be  upset  for  the  benefit  of  a  builder 
desiring  to  erect  row  houses  on  a 
lot  which  he  had  acquired.  The 
Zoning  Commission  decided  4  to  1 
against  the  change  to  row  houses, 
even  though  on  two  prior  occasions 
it  had  indicated  contrary  views. 

In  making  any  change  in  the 
existing  zoning  regulations  and 
maps,  the  Zoning  Commission  is 
required  by  statute  to  observe  cer- 
tain procedural  requirements.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  any 
alleged  failure  to  observe  these  pro- 


cedural requirements  should  not  be 
asserted  before  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission because  frequently  it  is  a 
simple  matter  for  it  to  correct  its 
mistake  before  going  further.  I 
think  that  any  procedural  defenses 
should  be  saved  and  asserted  should 
Court  review  be  decided  after  an 
adverse  decision. 

To  sum  up,  the  defense  on  the 
merits  to  a  zoning  proposal  should 
be  made  before  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission. If  this  defense  fails,  a 
reversal  by  the  court  on  the  grounds 
of  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  action 
is  most  difficult.  Procedural  defects 
are  in  a  somewhat  different  category 
and  may  well  be  saved  until  the 
case  is  taken  to  court.  While  it  may 
be  argued  that  this  is  expensive  and 
takes  time,  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  Zoning  Commission  at  a  second 
hearing,  after  a  court  reversal,  even 
on  procedural  grounds,  is  apt  to  be 
more  responsive  to  the  position  of 
the  opposition. 

II.  THE  BOARD 
OF  ZONING  ADJUSTMENT. 

This  body,  which  was  first  created 
under  the  1938  Act,  has  a  carefully 
defined  administrative  function  and 
acts  in  an  administrative  or  quasi 
judicial  capacity.  It  has  no  power 
to  zone  or  amend  the  zoning  maps 
or  regulations.  It  acts  to  relieve  an 
individual  lot  owner  of  hardship 
imposed  by  the  strict  application  of 
the  over-all  regulations.  It  meets 
once  a  month,  twelve  times  a  year, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  handles 
about  400  cases.  Most  of  this  work 
concerns  consideration  of  appeals 
for  special  exceptions  and  variances, 
with  appeals  for  use  variances 
causing  the  most  controversial  prob- 
lems. 
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New  Bills  Introduced 

S.  3534  (Moss)  introduced  May  12.  To  revise  the  boundaries  of  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  and  provide  an  entrance  road  or  roads  thereto.  The  Monument  would 
contain  208,980  acres,  a  reduction  in  its  present  size.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Companion  bill,  H.  R.  6597  was  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House  on  May  11. 

H.  R.  11842  (Saylor)  introduced  April  20.  To  save  and  preserve  for  the  public  use 
and  benefit  a  portion  of  the  remaining  undeveloped  seashore  of  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3353  (Church)  introduced  April  7.  To  provide  for  a  study  and  report  to  Congress 
on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  national  park  in  the  Sawtooth  Mountain  region  of 
the  State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2010  (Neuberger)  introduced  May  20,  1959.  A  proposed  revision  of  this  bill 
has  been  suggested  to  incorporate  its  general  provisions  to  apply  to  Cape  Cod,  Padre 
Island  and  Oregon  Dunes  national  seashore  areas,  with  the  special  provisions  of  S.  2636 
that  apply  to  the  Cape  Cod  area,  the  special  provisions  of  S.  2898  which  apply  to  Oregon 
Dunes  area  and  some  special  provisions  that  applv  to  Padre  Island.  Public  hearings  have 
been  held  in  the  three  areas  and  the  revised  bilf  would  spell  out  the  special  provisions 
that  are  needed  in  each  area,  as  disclosed  at  the  hearings. 

Action  on  Bills 

S.  77-H.  R.  2331  (Beall-Foley)  To  establish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  National 
Historical  Park.  The  Senate  subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  held  a  hearing  on  May  12  with  testimony  from  Senator  Beall,  Conrad 
L.  Wirth  and  others.  However,  the  House  rejected  the  Resolution  which  was  the  open 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  2331  by  a  record  vote  of  134  yeas  to  227  nays 
and  this  action  precluded  consideration  of  this  legislation.  The  legislation  may  be  re- 
introduced  in  the  next  Congress  if  the  park  is  to  be  established  by  Taw. 

S.  2674  (Randolph  and  Byrd)  To  authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  for  ad- 
dition to  Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Passed  Senate  April  11.  Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Forests 

H.  R.  10572  (Grant)  introduced  Feb.  22.  A  Bill  to  authorize  and  direct  that  the 
national  forests  be  managed  under  principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a  sustained 
yield  of  products  and  services.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  There  are 
over  40  similar  or  identical  bills  introduced  by  other  members.  This  bill  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  enactment  was  recommended. 
(See  editorial,  National  Parks  and  National  Forests,  March  1960  Planning  and  Civic 
Comment.)  Passed  House  June  2;  Passed  Senate  June  8. 

Wilderness 

S.  1123  (Humphrey  and  others)  To  establish  a  national  wilderness  system.  Many 
similar  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House.  This  bill  has  been  discussed  for  at  least 
four  years  and  has  been  subject  to  opposition.  There  is  still  time,  though  not  much,  for 
the  86th  Congress  to  approve  this  measure. 

Travel  Agency 

S.  3102  (Magnuson)  and  S.  3162  (Javits)  To  strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  U.  S.  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  office  of  International 
Travel  and  Tourism  and  a  Travel  Advisory  Board.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  Magnuson  bill  would  place  this  enterprise  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Javits  bill  would  create  an  agency  under  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 
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S.  3193  (Bible)  introduced  March  14.  To  aid  in  the  development  of  a  unified  and 
integrated  system  of  transportation  for  the  National  Capital  region;  to  create  a  tempo- 
rary National  Capital  Transportation  Agency;  to  authorize  creation  of  a  National  Capital 
Transportation  Corporation;  to  authorize  negotiation  to  create  an  interstate  transporta- 
tion agency.  Senate-House  hearings  have  been  held.  This  bill  authorizes  a  transporta- 
tion regulatory  compact  with  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Reported  out  favorably  by  the 
Bible  Committee  June  3. 

H.  R.  11036  (Fino)  introduced  March  10.  To  establish  a  body  corporate  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  extend  financial  assistance  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  public  authorities  operating  or  providing  transit  and  commuter  service  in  our 
major  metropolitan  areas. 

S.  3229  (Douglas)  introduced  March  18.  To  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  to  provide  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  Dolly  Madison  House, 
the  Benjamin  Tayloe  House  and  the  old  Belasco  Theatre  for  historical,  cultural  and 
civic  purposes.  Numerous  similar  bills  have  been  introduced  all  with  the  objective  of 
preserving  the  present  architectural  atmosphere  of  the  east  side  of  Lafayette  Square  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

H.  R.  12014  (Kearns)  introduced  May  2.  To  amend  the  National  Cultural  Center 
Act,  as  amended,  to  enlarge  the  site  within  which  the  National  Cultural  Center  may  be 
built.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  S.  2409  (Dirksen)  introduced  in 
the  Senate  April  25. 

S.  J.  Res.  42  to  establish  a  policy  to  solve  community  development  problems  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  region  on  a  unified  metropolitan  basis  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  July,  was  approved  June  3  by  a  House  District  subcommittee.  Passed 
House  June  13. 


Outdoor  Advertising  Company  Woos  Critics 
With  Paintings  by  Masters 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  display  the  Reubens  and  15-foot  by 
14,  reports  that  a  giant  reproduc-  8-foot  reproductions  of  such  other 
tion  of  the  Reuben's  painting,  Self  noted  paintings  as  the  Mona  Lisa, 
Portrait,  greeted  the  50  persons  who  Blue  Boy,  Song  of  the  Lark  and 
attended  the  General  Outdoor  Ad-  Lavinia,  on  billboards  in  several 
vertising  Co.,  Inc.,  annual  meeting  cities  during  the  year, 
at  Flemington,  N.  J.  Mr.  Robbins  also  assuaged  rep- 
President  Burr  L.  Robbins  ex-  resentatives  of  garden  clubs  at  the 
plained  it  was  part  of  the  company's  meeting  by  telling  them  the  corn- 
coming  campaign  to  convince  Amer-  pany  has  removed  14  of  its  22  signs 
icans  that  billboards  "are  the  art  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  and 
gallery  of  the  public."  The  com-  that  the  remainder  will  go  as  soon 
pany,  which  has  often  been  the  as  agreements  with  advertisers  run 
target  of  critics  complaining  about  out. 
billboards  along  scenic  routes,  will 
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PERSONALS 

The  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Knowland, 
who  has  served  nearly  a  quarter 
century  on  the  California  State  Park 
Commission  and  all  but  five  years 
as  Chairman,  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Commission. 
First  appointed  in  January  1932, 
Mr.  Knowland  served  for  more  than 
seven  years  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Governor.  He  returned  to  serve  as 
Chairman  in  March  1943  and  since 
that  time  has  been  reappointed  for 
four  additional  four-year  terms,  the 
latest,  January  15,  1956.  During 
his  service  with  the  Commission, 
the  state  park  system  has  grown 
from  a  small  nucleus  to  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  in  the  nation. 
Mr.  Knowland  not  only  contributed 
unselfishly  of  his  time  and  knowl- 
edge but,  in  a  number  of  cases,  his 
own  private  funds.  His  greatest  con- 
cern was  that  all  citizens  of  the 
State  be  benefited  through  a  well 
rounded  state  park  system.  One 
state  park  bears  his  name. 

Jack  Parsons,  former  Chief  of  the 
Alabama  Division  of  State  Parks, 
Monuments  and  Historical  Sites, 
entered  on  duty  as  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Alabama  State  Board  of 
Corrections  on  March  16.  Wood- 
ward W.  Wood,  the  Assistant  Chief, 
is  acting  as  Chief  of  the  Division. 


MEETINGS 

State  park  officials  from  Arizona, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico 
and  Utah  met  for  a  two-day  in- 
formation exchange  and  policy- 
forming  session  at  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  on  April  5  and  6. 
The  session  was  to  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  sessions  scheduled  by  the 
newly-organized  Intermountain 
State  Park  Conference,  the  next  be- 
ing scheduled  in  Nevada  next  No- 
vember. 

The  conferees  discussed  their 
respective  programs,  outlining  the 
desirable  and  undesirable  features  of 
their  current  statutes,  current  re- 
lations with  the  principal  national 
agencies,  such  as  the  National  Park 
Service,  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  also  discussed 
general  policy  on  park  practices 
such  as  charges  and  fees  and  re- 
lations with  state  highway  pro- 
grams. Incompletely  discussed  areas 
include  the  planning  data  generally 
felt  desirable  for  planning  state  park 
programs  in  the  intermountain  west. 

These  States  bear  remarkable  re- 
semblances one  to  the  other  in 
terms  of  park  programs  and  prob- 
lems. All  have  large  areas  of  open 
space,  mostly  in  national  ownership, 
sparse  populations,  tremendously 
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accelerated  growth  rates  and  at- 
tendant problems  of  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion of  previously  agrarian  popula- 
tions. To  meet  and  share  ideas  and 
experiences  and  decide  on  common 
approaches  to  meet  the  common 
problems  seems  to  be  a  wise  move. 

The  sixth  annual  Workshop  in 
Interpretation  was  held  at  Bradford 
Woods,  Indiana  on  April  1  and  2. 
Sixty-five  persons  associated  with 
nature  interpretation  from  ten 
States  and  the  Province  of  Ontario 
met  for  discussion  of  interpretive 
methods  and  problems.  Two  themes 
were  highlighted:  "Training  Out- 
door Leaders"  and  "Field  Trip 
Techniques."  The  program  was 
under  the  direction  of  William  F. 
Hopkins,  Chief  Naturalist,  Huron- 
Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority  of 
Michigan.  All  of  the  annual  Work- 
shops on  Interpretive  Programs 
have  been  held  at  Bradford  Woods, 
the  outdoor  recreation  training  area 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana.  The  seventh 
workshop  is  planned  for  April  6,  7 
and  8,  1961,  with  Roland  F.  Eisen- 
beis,  Superintendent  of  Conserva- 
tion, Cook  County  Forest  Pre- 
serve District,  Illinois,  as  Chairman. 

The  "Superintendents'  In-Service 
Training  Program"  was  held  in  the 
Georgia  Veterans  Memorial  State 
Park  on  April  5.  Charles  A.  Collier, 
Director  of  Georgia  Department  of 
State  Parks  opened  the  meeting. 
In  addition  to  discussions  conducted 
by  central  office  personnel,  Dr.  Jim 
Jenkins,  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  spoke  on  Wildlife  Con- 
servation. T.  B.  Hankinson,  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Management,  Georgia 
State  Forestry  Commission,  spoke 
on  Forest  Conservation,  and  Robert 


Squier  of  the  National  Park  Service 
Regional  Office  staff  in  Richmond, 
Virginia  talked  about  future  de- 
mands on  state  and  national  parks 
and  of  studies  underway  to  satisfy 
these  demands.  Superintendents, 
dressed  in  their  newly-issued  uni- 
forms, participated  in  the  program 
with  a  brief  description  of  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  their  areas 
during  the  past  year  and  told  of 
their  needs  for  the  coming  year. 

The  llth  Annual  Park  Short 
Course  was  conducted  at  O'Leno 
State  Park,  High  Springs,  Florida, 
April  4-8,  by  the  General  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  University  of 
Florida  in  cooperation  with  the 
Florida  Association  of  Park  Per- 
sonnel, the  Florida  Park  Service, 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives. C.  Raymond  Vinten,  Super- 
intendent, Castillo  de  San  Marcos 
and  Fort  Matanzas  National  Monu- 
ments, talked  on  "The  Value  of 
Parks  in  Florida"  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Kathryn  Abbey  Hanna 
of  Rollins  College,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  History  of  Florida  as 
Portrayed  in  Our  National  Monu- 
ments." There  were  over  100  in 
attendance  for  the  course  and  pro- 
gram presented  by  the  five  cooperat- 
ing groups. 

Earl  P.  Hanson,  Vice-President, 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
represented  the  Conference  at  the 
Golden  Anniversary  Convention  of 
"The  American  Camping  Associa- 
tion," held  in  San  Francisco  on 
March  2-5,  which  was  well  at- 
tended by  camp  directors,  coun- 
selors, supervisors,  leaders,  and 
others  interested  in — "the  joys  and 
wonders  of  God's  great  outdoors 
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and  the  heritage  which  is  theirs  in 
this,  the  United  States  of  America." 
More  than  700  persons  were  present 
at  the  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Hotel  on  March  3,  when 
past  Presidents  of  the  Association 
and  executives  of  national  agencies 
were  honored.  The  luncheon  was 
climaxed  by  an  impressive  match- 
lighting  ceremony  featuring  a  tab- 
leau of  youthful  campers  and  their 
counselor,  a  darkening  of  the  huge 
dining  hall,  and  the  lighting  and 
holding  aloft  of  a  match  by  each 
one  present,  thus  rededicating  all 
to  the  philosophies  of  camping  in 
the  out-of-doors. 

On  April  10  and  11  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  South  Dakota  Parks 
Association  was  held  at  Pierre, 
South  Dakota.  Governor  Ralph 
Herseth  spoke  to  a  group  of  about 
60  persons  attending  the  opening 
meeting  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 
Don  Allen,  member  of  the  Game, 
Fish  and  Parks  Commission,  pre- 
sented a  slide  program  and  com- 
mentary on  the  future  of  the  state 
parks.  Leonel  Jensen  was  Modera- 
tor of  a  panel  discussion  on  "Crises 
in  Outdoor  Recreation  Today," 
participated  in  by  Howard  Baker 
for  national  parks,  Jerry  O'Neil 
for  state  parks,  and  John  Griffin  for 
city  parks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Millard  were  selected  as  South 
Dakota  Outstanding  Park  Boosters 
for  1959  and  presented  with  an 
appropriate  award.  The  Association 
passed  resolutions  to  support  a  re- 
quest of  the  South  Dakota  Depart- 
ment of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  for 
a  $1,500,000  biennium  appropria- 
tion for  1961-62;  to  support  the 
Commission  in  developing  a  long- 
range  statewide  program  for  parks 


and  recreation  areas;  to  support  a 
program  by  the  Highway  Com- 
mission in  developing  and  planning 
immediate  and  future  access  roads 
and  recreation  sites  and  water  im- 
poundments; to  support  more  camp- 
ing and  picnic  areas  and  parking 
areas;  and  to  request  the  Highway 
Department  to  appoint  a  Liaison 
Officer  to  work  with  the  Commission 
in  developing  a  long-range  highway 
program  within  Custer  State  Park. 
Carl  W.  Riis,  of  Pierre,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Association. 

The  Midwest  State  Parks  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  on 
May  16-18  at  Lake  Hope  and 
Houston  Woods  State  Park,  Ohio. 
Representatives  from  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Ohio  and  Wisconsin  reported 
on  significant  developments  in  their 
respective  States.  Harold  McSwain, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Michigan's  Parks 
and  Recreation  Division,  was  elec- 
ted President  for  the  coming  year. 
The  1961  meeting,  which  will  be 
held  in  Michigan,  will  be  devoted 
largely  to  a  review  of  action  taken 
by  the  states  on  recommendations 
made  in  the  National  Park  Services' 
Great  Lakes  Shoreline  Study  and  a 
review  of  the  Services'  nationwide 
recreation  plan  including  methods 
and  accomplishments. 

The  8th  Annual  Conference  of 
State  Inter-Agency  Committees  on 
Recreation  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Inter- Agency  Committee 
on  Recreation  met  in  Washington 
May  25,  26  and  27,  at  the  new 
National  Education  Association 
Building.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  discuss  examples,  prin- 
ciples, and  values  of  cooperation. 
NCSP  was  represented  by  Harold 
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Lathrop,  Ben  H.  Thompson,  Sidney 
S.  Kennedy,  John  Vanderzicht, 
Harlean  James  and  Dora  A.  Pad- 
gett. An  excellent  program  included 
as  principal  speakers,  Joseph  Pren- 
dergast,  Francis  W.  Sargent,  Dr. 
Marion  Clawson,  with  reports  from 
representatives  of  government  agen- 
cies on  the  Federal  Inter- Agency 
Committee  and  reports  from  se- 
lected state  agencies  which  gave 
background  information  on  the  oper- 
ations of  various  state  committees. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

On  April  2,  at  Bradford  Woods, 
Indiana,  an  organization  was  formed 
to  bind  together  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  profession  of  nature 
interpretation.  The  new  organiza- 
tion is  called  "The  Association  of 
Interpretive  Naturalists,"  and  its 
purpose  is  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation and  skill  in  the  art  of  inter- 
preting the  natural  environment 
as  an  instrument  of  service  in  the 
public  welfare. 

The  following  pro  tern  officers 
were  elected  to  serve  for  one  year 
during  the  process  of  organization: 
President— Harold  E.  Wallin,  Park 
Naturalist,  the  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan Park  District;  Vice- Presi- 
dent Dr.  Howard  E.  Weaver,  De- 
partment of  Recreation,  University 
of  Illinois;  Secretary-Treasurer — 
Robert  Kelly,  Naturalist,  Cook 
County,  Illinois  Forest  Preserve 
District.  Board  Members  to  serve 
during  this  interim  period  include: 
Reynold  E.  Carlson,  Professor  of 
Recreation,  Indiana  University; 
Charles  E.  Mohr,  Director,  Swiss 
Pines  Park,  Malvern,  Pennsylvania; 
C.  Kenny  Dale,  Interpretive  Spe- 
cialist, National  Park  Service.  Dur- 


ing the  next  12  months  this  group 
will  draw  up  a  constitution. 

PUBLICATIONS 

California  Government  and  Fores- 
try, a  612-page  publication  by  the 
California  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Division  of  Forestry,  is  a 
basic  story  of  early  state  park  de- 
velopment. There  is  much  more  to 
the  book  than  the  story  of  park  land 
in  California;  in  fact,  the  great 
quantity  of  information  material 
makes  it  valuable  as  a  reference 
work.  The  reader  will  find  specific 
reference  to  establishment  of  the 
first  state  park  when  Yosemite 
Valley  was  set  aside  in  1864;  the 
creation  of  the  great  federal  Yo- 
semite and  Sequoia  Reserves  in 
1890;  early  attempts  to  preserve 
redwood  areas  in  1854,  and  the 
story  of  the  legislative  act  to  ac- 
quire Big  Basin  in  1901.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Docu- 
ments Section,  State  Printing  Di- 
vision, Sacramento  14,  California, 
for  $6.24,  including  tax  and  postage. 

Recreation  Use  oj  Wild  Lands,  a 
346-page  book  by  C.  Frank  Brock- 
man,  published  by  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1959,  presents 
a  broad  outline  of  the  background 
importance,  values,  and  funda- 
mental requirements  of  the  recrea- 
tion management  of  wild  lands. 
It  provides  an  introduction  to  the 
varied  concepts  to  recreation  wild 
land  use  to  which  specific  details  of 
management  may  be  related  to  in- 
dividual readers  in  the  light  of  their 
own  experience  or  observation.  Be- 
cause of  the  latter,  and  because  the 
book  is  also  a  general  reference  on 
the  problems  and  inter-relationships 
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The  sudden  death  of  Bill  Hay  at  his  home  in  Decatur,  Georgia  on 
Thursday,  April  16  leaves  his  legion  of  friends  throughout  the  country 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loss.  He  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  Bill  has  been  a 
shining  example  of  integrity  in  the  park  and  recreation  field  since  his 
introduction  to  his  life's  work  in  the  civilian  conservation  corps  program 
in  Tennessee.  After  two  years  with  the  corps,  he  accepted  a  position  as 
recreation  assistant  in  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  1937  he  was  assigned  to  the  Park,  Parkway  and 
Recreation  Area  Study  sponsored  by  the  National  Park  Service.  After 
completing  the  study  he  served  for  ten  years  (1939-49)  as  director  of  the 
Division  of  State  Parks,  Department  of  Conservation  in  Tennessee.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  helped  organize  the  Association  of  South- 


eastern  State  Park  Directors,  of  which  he  was  later  made  a  life  member. 
He  initiated  one  of  the  first  full-time  recreation  consultant  services  to 
towns  and  counties  in  the  country  in  cooperation  with  TVA  while  di- 
rector of  the  Tennessee  Park  System. 

He  was  the  third  Director  of  Tennessee's  State  Parks.  He  helped 
to  found  a  State  agency  imbued  with  pride  in  public  service  and  the 
people  of  Tennessee  are  still  benefiting  from  his  philosophy  of  parks 
and  recreation. 

After  a  short  period  as  reservoir  utilization  supervisor  with  the  U.  S. 
Engineers,  Nashville  District,  Bill  took  a  position  with  the  National 
Recreation  Association  as  district  representative  for  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  1950.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  residing 
with  his  sister,  Lenora  Hay,  3135  McCurdy  Way,  Decatur,  Georgia. 

Bill  spent  his  youth  in  Memphis  where  he  graduated  from  Christian 
Brothers  College.  He  first  studied  journalism  and  later  landscape  archi- 
tecture at  North  Texas  Agriculture  College  and  Iowa  State  College. 

Bill  was  one  of  the  eight  life  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Constitution 
and  By- Laws  Committee  of  the  Conference  whose  work  last  year. in  pre- 
paring the  revised  Purpose  and  Objectives  of  the  Conference  will  long  be 
remembered. 

Bill  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  the  former  Lucy  Warren  of 
Lebanon,  Tennessee,  whom  we  all  remember  with  affection.  Bill's  warm 
personality,  good  humor  and  delightful  character  will  be  missed.  His 
innate  goodness  and  ability  were  an  inspiration  to  his  many  friends  and 
co-workers. 

w.  w.  w. 
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of  various  types  of  recreation  lands, 
it  is  useful  to  people  in  the  park  and 
recreation  field.  Price  of  book  is 
$8.50. 

The  39-page  Regional  Planning 
Association's  Bulletin  Number  94, 
entitled  The  Dynamics  of  Park  De- 
mand, is  the  second  of  four  publica- 
tions of  the  Park,  Recreation  and 
Open  Space  Project,  a  joint  under- 
taking of  the  Metropolitan  Regional 
Council  and  the  Regional  Plan 
Association.  The  purpose  of  this 
Project  is  "to  suggest  practical 
means  of  meeting  the  growing  need 
for  open  space  for  the  people  of  the 
Tri-State  New  York  Metropolitan 
Region,"  which  embraces  22 
counties  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Connecticut.  The  author,  Dr. 
Marion  Clawson,  is  Director  of  the 
Land  Use  and  Management  Pro- 
gram of  Resources  of  the  Future, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  the 
second  of  four  publications  of  the 
project.  It  follows  The  Law  of 
Open  Space  by  Shirley  Adelson 
Siegel,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was 
published  in  January.  The  next 
publication,  Nature  in  the  Me- 
tropolis, is  being  prepared  by  Dr. 
William  A.  Niering,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Connecticut 
College.  The  price  of  Bulletin 
No.  94  is  $3.00. 

Recreational  Usage  and  Visitors 
Expenditures,  Gavins  Point  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Summer  1959,  Bulletin 
No.  65,  February  1960,  by  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota.  It  contains 
valuable  boating  data. 

The  author,  C.  S.  Van  Doren,  Re- 
search Associate,  Business  Research 
Bureau,  School  of  Business,  State 


University  of  South  Dakota,  Ver- 
million,  South  Dakota,  states  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bulletin,  "*  *  * 
was  to  attempt  by  various  methods 
to  measure  as  many  aspects  as 
possible  of  the  demand,  impact  and 
value  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  as  a 
recreational  facility." 

The  University  is  undertaking  a 
more  comprehensive  survey  at  both 
Gavins  Point  and  Fort  Randall 
Reservoirs  this  summer.  Costs  of 
the  new  survey  are  being  shared  by 
the  University,  States  of  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

ARTICLES 

"The  Four  'F's'  in  Camping"  is 
the  title  of  a  thought-provoking 
article  by  Julian  H.  Salomon  in  the 
March  issue  of  Recreation.  It  tells 
of  the  basic  experiences  that  are 
worthwhile  to  the  young  camper 
and  things  he  expects  of  a  camp. 
"These  camper  hopes  and  desires 
may  be  called  the  four  'F's'.  They 
are:  fun  and  adventures,  freedom, 
fellowship,  and  food  for  the  spirit. 
*  *  *  Outdoor  fun  and  adventure 
come  first  because  the  camper  ex- 
pects to  find  opportunities  for  a 
number  of  new  joyful  experiences  in 
camp."  Next  is  freedom — from 
worry,  hurry  and  envy.  This  is 
followed  by  fellowship — with  his 
fellow  campers,  his  counselor  and 
director,  and  with  the  staff.  Finally, 
the  camper  looks  to  the  camp  to 
provide  "food  for  the  spirit"  and 
a  good  camp  stresses  not  only  the 
physical  but,  perhaps  even  more 
emphatically,  moral,  esthetic  and 
spiritual  training.  In  camp  there 
are  endless  opportunities  to  develop 
appreciation  for  all  that  is  noble, 
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fine  and  beautiful.  Mr.  Salomon, 
camp  consultant  and  planner,  is  a 
well-known  authority  on  organized 
camping. 

"What  Can  a  Camper  Do  When 
There's  No  Place  to  Pitch  a  Tent?" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Palmer 
Case  in  the  May-June  issue  of 
Better  Camping.  It  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  all  park  and  recreation 
authorities  who  are  interested  in 
this  problem  that  becomes  each 
year — "more  acute  as  the  civilized 
hordes  in  shorts  and  slacks  cram 
into  the  family  chariots  and  seek  to 
emulate  the  nature-loving  red  man 
of  yesteryear."  As  the  automobile 
multiplies  and  sleek  highways 
stretch  farther  and  deeper  into  the 
heartlands,  campers  become  more 
numerous.  A  generation  ago  families 
with  a  yen  for  camping  could  travel 
almost  anywhere  (by  dirt  road,  of 
course)  into  the  wilds  and  set  up 
camp  for  as  long  as  they  pleased 
and  almost  wherever  they  pleased 
on  public  lands  without  asking 
anyone.  In  our  modern  way  of  life, 
camping  has  become  for  the  most 
part,  a  matter  of  local,  state  and 
federal  control. 

In  the  January-February  issue  of 
Michigan  Conservation,  an  article 
"All  Year  Long  The  Porkies  Mean 
Business"  by  Lawrence  P.  Walsh,  a 
practicing  attorney  and  active  con- 
servationist, tells  the  story  of  the 
58,000-acre  Porcupine  Mountain 
State  Park  in  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula.  This  wilderness  park, 
boldly  jutting  its  face  into  Lake 
Superior  in  Ontonogan  County,  has 
become  a  mecca  for  not  thousands, 
but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visi- 
tors. The  "Porcupines,"  located 
within  a  one-day  drive  of  50  million 


people  was  enjoyed  by  1.4  million 
in  1948  and  an  estimated  4  million 
in  1959.  Twenty-five  hundred  per- 
mits, accommodating  10,000  camp- 
ers, were  issued  in  1959  for  a  total  of 
15,000  "camper  days".  In  addition, 
218  cabin  permits  of  three  days' 
average  stay  were  granted.  "The 
ski  area  operated  for  102  days  in 
1959  with  a  weekly  average  of  300 — 
a  total  of  27,900  skiers  and  2,100 
spectators,  with  attendance  being 
95  percent  from  outside  locations 
such  as  Chicago,  Rockford,  Evans- 
ton,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  and  Min- 
neapoIis-St.  Paul." 

An  article  by  Jack  D.  Strain, 
Chief,  Division  of  State  Parks, 
Nebraska,  in  the  April  issue  of  Out- 
door Nebraska,  entitled  "Kickoff  for 
Parks"  reveals  that  State's  plans 
to  meet  the  widespread  and  in- 
sistent demand  for  more  and  better 
state  park  facilities.  Nebraska  got 
a  comparatively  late  start  in  its 
state  park  program  and  a  decisive 
and  progressive  step  forward  was 
taken  by  the  1959  Legislature  when 
it  provided  the  basic  legislation  to 
conduct  a  modern  operation,  and 
established  a  .13  mill  levy  for  a  10- 
year  period  to  finance  the  program. 
Legislation,  in  addition  to  laying 
out  a  format  for  a  long-range  de- 
velopment plan,  established  four 
classifications  or  areas:  (1)  state 
parks,  (2)  state  historical  parks, 
(3)  state  recreation  areas,  and  (4) 
state  wayside  areas;  set  forth  basic 
criteria  for  these  area  classifications, 
voted  an  interim  appropriation  for 
park  operation  and  maintenance 
purposes,  and  to  "get  the  ball  roll- 
ing" on  development  in  the  period 
following  the  expiration  of  the  last 
fiscal  appropriation  on  June  30. 
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Mr.  Strain  states  that  the  State 
Game,  Forestation  and  Parks  Com- 
mission lost  no  time  in  putting 
these  funds  to  work,  and  his  article 
describes  the  "accelerated  program 
geared  to  greet  visitor  boom  with  a 
new  high  in  added  facilities." 

LEGISLATION 

An  act  approved  by  Governor 
Combs  of  Kentucky  on  March  25 
authorizes  issuance  of  $100  million 
of  general  obligation  bonds,  $10 
million  of  which  is  for  establish- 
ment, development,  and  improve- 
ment of  state  parks  and  the  balance 
for  highways,  bridges,  and  tunnels. 
This  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
for  approval  in  the  general  election 
on  November  8. 

Governor  Combs  also  approved 
a  Reorganization  Act  on  March  17. 
This  establishes  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  in  lieu  of  the  former 
Division  of  Parks  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation.  This  new  Depart- 
ment is  headed  by  a  Commissioner, 
Edward  D.  Fox,  who  was  formerly 
with  the  Division  of  Parks  in  charge 
of  fiscal  control.  Under  the  Com- 
missioner are  three  divisions  each 
headed  by  a  director;  Thomas  J. 
Nelson,  formerly  with  the  Division, 
heads  the  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Division;  Carl  Frick,  former 
Superintendent  of  Kentucky  Lake 
State  Park,  heads  the  Operations 
Division;  and  James  King,  formerly 
of  the  Budget  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  heads  the 
Division  of  Administrative  Services. 

The  Act  specifically  authorizes 
the  Department  to  cooperate  with 
counties  and  cities  in  the  planning 
and  promotion  of  recreation  ac- 
tivities. 


It  further  establishes  a  three-man 
Parks  Board  attached  to  the  De- 
partment of  Parks.  Henry  Ward, 
former  Conservation  Commissioner, 
has  been  named  Chairman.  The 
Board  may  receive,  acquire,  pre- 
serve, hold,  manage,  convey  land, 
caves,  cave  rights,  lease-hold,  in- 
terest, money,  and  other  property; 
it  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Parks;  and 
shall  perform  the  former  functions 
of  the  National  Park  Commission. 

House  Bill  No.  75  enacted  by  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly  and 
approved  by  Governor  J.  Millard 
Tawes  on  March  23  provides  a 
means  whereby  any  county  or  city, 
and  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Parks,  may  acquire  the  fee  or  any 
interest  or  right  in  real  property 
"in  order  to  preserve,  through 
limitation  of  their  future  use,  open 
spaces  and  areas  for  public  enjoy- 
ment." "Open  space"  or  "open 
area"  is  defined  as  "any  space  or 
area  characterized  by  (1)  great 
natural  scenic  beauty  or  (2)  whose 
existing  openness,  natural  condition, 
or  present  state  of  use,  if  retained, 
would  enhance  the  present  or  po- 
tential value  of  abutting  or  sur- 
rounding urban  development,  or 
would  maintain  or  enhance  the 
conservation  of  natural  or  scenic 
resources."  This  legislation,  which 
is  similar  to  that  enacted  in  Cali- 
fornia last  year,  appears  to  furnish 
an  extremely  important  tool  for  the 
preservation  of  open  space. 

Act  No.  149  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature,  authorizes  the  State 
Conservation  Commission  to  issue 
revenue  bonds  in  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  $10  million  for  State 
park  acquisition  and  development. 
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No  acquisition  or  improvement 
program  may  be  undertaken,  how- 
ever, until  approved  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  annual  capital  outlay 
appropriation,  The  bonds  will  be 
retired  from  proceeds  from  the  $2 
annual  State  park  sticker  fee  and 
the  50-cent  single  admission  charge 
which  are  also  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

NEWS    FROM   THE   STATES 

A  preliminary  review  of  reports 
received  from  92  agencies  in  50 
States  shows  total  state  park  at- 
tendance in  1959  exceeding  255 
million,  up  7.5  percent  over  1958. 
Expenditures  by  state  park  agencies 
totaled  approximately  $88.2  million, 
20.5  percent  over  the  1958  total. 
Revenue  from  operations,  including 
state-operated  facilities,  concessions, 
and  entrance  and  parking  fees,  in- 
creased 14  percent,  totaling  $20.7 
million.  Outlay  for  land  acquisition 
totaled  $14.8  million,  a  97.3  percent 
increase.  Seventy-two  new  areas 
were  acquired,  totaling  42,662  acres, 
and  80,143  acres  were  added  to  142 
existing  areas,  making  a  total  of 
122,805  acres  acquired.  The  Sep- 
tember Quarterly  will  contain  ad- 
ditional information  on  State  Park 
Statistics — 1959,  now  being  com- 
piled. 

Alabama.  The  State  Legislative 
Interim  Study  Committee  on  Parks 
and  Beaches  plans  to  formulate  a 
long-range  park  development  pro- 
gram. Development  recommenda- 
tions have  been  presented  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Division  of  State 
Parks  and  by  local  civic  and  con- 
servation groups  based  on  findings 
of  a  grass-roots  survey.  With  the 
united  effort  of  highly  interested 


local  groups,  deeply  concerned  key 
members  of  the  Legislature,  and  a 
sympathetic  press,  the  immediate 
prospect  for  the  state  park  system 
looks  bright. 

Connecticut.  The  gift  of  300  acres 
of  land  in  the  Town  of  Scotland  by 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Bowers  of  Scotland 
was  announced  on  March  19  by 
Donald  C.  Mathews,  Director  of  the 
State  Park  and  Forest  Commission. 
The  tract,  midway  between  Nor- 
wich and  New  London,  is  located 
east  of  Rt.  97,  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Sprague  town  line. 
The  land  was  assembled  by  the 
Bowers  family  over  a  span  of  40 
years  and  has  been  managed  in  har- 
mony with  good  forest  and  conserva- 
tion practices.  Numerous  bridle 
trails  have  been  developed  through 
the  forest,  and  Mrs.  Bowers  said  it 
was  her  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  roadside,  as 
well  as  to  share  with  the  public  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  the  forest. 
It  was  her  opinion  that  ownership 
by  the  State  offered  the  only  assur- 
ance of  holding  the  area  intact  as  a 
single  unit. 

Indiana.  Dedication  of  the  Chain 
O'  Lakes  State  Park,  Indiana,  5 
miles  southeast  of  Albion  and  14 
miles  northeast  of  Columbia  City, 
off  State  Road  9,  was  held  June  12, 
1960. 

Kentucky.  A  $3.2  million  revenue- 
bond  issue  for  park  improvements, 
under  legal  attack  for  almost  two 
years,  was  ruled  valid  March  25  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Kentucky 
Lake  Vacation  Land,  Inc.,  made  up 
of  a  group  of  West-Kentucky  motel 
and  resort  operators,  challenged  the 
legality  of  the  proposed  bond  issue 
in  July  1958.  Franklin  Circuit 
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Court  dismissed  the  complaint  on 
the  ground  it  failed  to  state  a  cause 
of  action  and  lacked  legal  standing. 
The  Appellate  Court  agreed,  giving 
the  State  the  go-ahead  to  sell  the 
bonds  for  expanding  the  14  existing 
parks.  The  State  Administration 
made  immediate  plans  for  sale  of 
the  bonds.  Money  from  the  bonds 
will  be  used  primarily  for  expansion 
of  the  larger  parks.  The  bonds  will 
be  retired  with  receipts  from  all 
the  parks. 

Louisiana.  The  dedication  of 
Fort  Jesup  State  Park  took  place  on 
March  27,  1960.  Fort  Jesup  was 
established  by  Zachary  Taylor  in 
1822  and  is  located  on  El  Camino 
Real,  or  the  San  Antonio  Trace. 
It  is  a  large  military  complex  of  82 
structures  and  was  the  first  military 
post  to  be  established  in  the  once 
disputed  Sabine  Territory.  The 
1956  Louisiana  Legislature  author- 
ized it  as  a  state  monument. 

Michigan.  Mainly  through  a 
$2,700  donation  by  the  Woman's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Asso- 
ciation, the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion was  able  to  approve  purchase 
of  19  acres  at  Wagner  Falls,  scenic 
site  in  Alger  County's  "Hiawatha 
Country"  southwest  of  Munising. 

Missouri.  The  new  Mark  Twain 
Birthplace  Memorial  Shrine  was 
officially  dedicated  and  unveiled  to 
the  public  on  June  5.  The  quarter- 
million  dollar  state-financed  Shrine 
is  located  at  the  village  of  Florida 
in  the  1,200  acre  Mark  Twain  State 
Park  on  the  bluffs  along  the  south 
fork  of  Salt  River.  Of  modern  de- 
sign and  built  of  steel,  glass,  con- 
crete and  native  Missouri  stone,  the 
Shrine  contains  not  only  the  small 
two-room  frame  cottage  in  which 


Samuel  Clemens  was  born  in  1835, 
but  a  large  entrance  way,  a  spacious 
library  and  museum  room,  a  cura- 
tor's office,  reading  and  microfilm 
rooms.  In  the  museum  and  library 
rooms  will  be  displays  of  treasures  of 
silver  and  books  from  the  Mark 
Twain  family.  The  more  valuable 
of  the  Twain  articles  and  books  and 
letters  will  be  kept  in  a  fireproof 
vault,  and  a  curator  on  duty  will 
assist  visitors  and  have  charge  of 
the  valuable  Twain  mementoes  and 
documents  valued  at  from  $40,000 
to  $60,000.  One  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  displays  is  the  Mark  Twain's 
Tom  Sawyer  original  manuscript. 
This  dedication  was  the  culmination 
of  a  crusade  that  was  started  by 
northeast  Missouri  editors  of  the 
Northeast  Missouri  Press  Associa- 
tion, which  organized  the  "Mark 
Twain  Memorial  Park  Association" 
in  1923.  The  group  raised  approxi- 
mately $15,000  and  bought  and  do- 
nated 100  acres  of  land  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  late  M.  A.  "Dad" 
Violetti,  Florida  storekeeper  and 
farmer,  moved  the  Twain  birthplace 
from  Florida  into  the  100-acre  tract 
which  was  designated  the  Mark 
Twain  State  Park  in  1925.  In  1958, 
the  State  appropriated  $150,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  Shrine. 
At  the  special  session  in  1959,  a 
further  appropriation  of  $50,000 
was  provided  by  the  legislature. 

New  York.  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  in  a  special  message  to 
the  legislature  on  March  14,  pro- 
posed a  $75  million  bond  issue  for 
the  acquisition  of  park  and  recrea- 
tion land  which,  if  authorized,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  the 
general  election  next  November. 
The  Governor  called  the  proposal — 
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the  most  ambitious  single  program 
of  its  type  in  the  State's  history — a 
bold,  sound  imaginative  approach  to 
acquiring  land  for  immediate  and 
future  recreation  needs.  The  survey 
projects  specific  need  to  the  year 
1976,  the  year  to  which  the  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  has 
carried  its  projection. 

The  recommendations,  published 
in  a  brochure  entitled  Now  or  Never, 
are  based  on  an  outdoor  recreation 
survey  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation that  the  Governor  re- 
quested in  May  1959.  The  brochure 
outlines  major  steps  in  an  action 
program  to:  (1)  Provide  $75  mil- 
lion for  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
recreation;  (2)  allocate  $35  million 
for  state  purposes,  including  $20 
million  for  state  parks,  and  the  re- 
maining $40  million  to  cities, 
counties  and  towns  for  local  park 
and  recreation  areas  in  the  form  of 
grants  providing  the  municipality 
matches  the  grant  on  a  75  percent 
state — 25  percent  local  basis;  (3) 
provide  safeguards  and  standards 
in  land  selection,  proper  channels 
for  approval,  continuing  private 
beneficial  use  and  taxation  when  the 
lands  acquired  are  not  immediately 
needed,  receiving  federal  assistance 
when  and  as  available;  and  (4)  pro- 
vide that  the  bonds  shall  be  amor- 
tized from  the  annual  revenues  de- 
rived from  state  parks  and  other 
recreation  facilities. 

North  Dakota.  Two  new  recrea- 
tion areas  will  be  added  to  the  North 
Dakota  park  system  as  a  result  of  a 
lease  agreement  being  formulated 
between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  State  Parks  Committee  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  North 


Dakota,  as  announced  in  the  Bis- 
marck Tribune,  February  25.  Both 
areas  will  be  in  the  Garrison  Reser- 
voir district.  One  661-acre  site  is 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  reser- 
voir, north  of  Pick  City;  the  other 
on  both  sides  of  the  U.  S.  Highway 
83  at  the  Snake  Creek  embankment. 

Ohio.  On  February  22,  the  Yel- 
low Springs  Village  Council  re- 
linquished its  plan  for  a  gravity 
sewer  through  Glen  Helen,  in  favor 
of  a  pressure  sewer  line  that  would 
by-pass  the  natural  glen  in  Antioch 
College's  1,000-acre  outdoor  labora- 
tory located  in  John  Bryan  State 
Park.  Factors  influencing  the  Coun- 
cil were:  impressive  testimony  from 
people  throughout  the  country; 
Antioch  College  President  Dixon's 
offer  of  land  in  the  area  of  the  glen 
livestock  farm  for  a  pumping  sta- 
tion, a  water  treatment  plant,  water 
rights  along  the  Little  Miami  River; 
and  a  contribution  of  $42,000  to  the 
Village  raised  by  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  Save  The  Glen.  These 
donations  were  estimated  to  reduce 
the  $400,000  project  cost  by  $100,- 
000.  This  settlement  not  only  pre- 
serves the  glen  for  the  people  of 
Ohio,  but  should  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  throughout  the  nation  in  other 
encroachment  decisions. 

Pennsylvania.  The  legislature  re- 
cently appropriated  $2  million  for 
the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  to  acquire  lands  in  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh  area  for  de- 
velopment of  a  long-range  regional 
park  system.  The  Department  en- 
visions development  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  Basin  in  Chester  County  to 
provide  three  new  state  parks  for 
the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area. 
Other  parks  may  be  built  around 
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reservoirs  proposed  by  the  U.  S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  Delaware 
River.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
policy  to  acquire  lands  for  parks  in 
the  metropolitan  centers  before  it  is 
swallowed  up  by  suburban  sprawl. 

South  Dakota.  The  Game,  Fish 
and  Parks  Commission  and  the 
National  Park  Service  will  under- 
take a  cooperative  study  and  pre- 
pare, by  November,  a  report  on 
Custer  State  Park,  according  to  an 
agreement  signed  April  29,  which 
provides  reimbursement  for  Na- 
tional Park  Service  expenses.  The 
scope  of  the  study  will  include  con- 
sideration of  (1)  significance  of  the 
area;  (2)  policy  objectives  for 
preservation  and  public  use;  (3) 
forestry  and  wildlife  management 
programs;  (4)  public  use  program; 
(5)  general  development  plan  cov- 
ering rehabilitation  of  facilities  re- 
tained, and  new  or  expanded  facilities, 
including  concessions;  (6)  manage- 
ment and  operation;  (7)  boundary 
analysis;  (8)  programming  for  staff, 
rehabilitation  and  development  in- 
cluding cost  estimates;  (9)  financing; 
and  (10)  legislation. 

Campers  will  be  charged  to  stay 
in  Custer  State  Park  for  the  first 
time  in  its  40-year  history,  and  some 
$3,000  will  be  spent  to  improve  the 
campgrounds  in  the  State's  most 
visited  72,000-acre  park.  A  $1  fee 
will  be  charged  for  camping  all  sum- 
mer, according  to  the  Rapid  City 
Daily  Journal  There  were  approx- 
imately 30,000  tent  and  trailer 
campers  in  the  park  during  1959 
with  out-of-state  visitors  in  the  ma- 
jority. 


Texas.  The  most  significant  fact 
brought  out  by  the  State  Highway 
Department's  study  of  1959  tourists 
was  that  70  percent  of  those  who 
came  to  Texas  did  so  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  a  vacation.  It  took  3.5 
million  cars  to  bring  9,600,000  out- 
of-state  tourists  with  the  average 
vehicle  occupation  2.7  persons.  The 
average  stay  was  5^  days  and, 
during  their  visits,  they  spent  an 
average  of  $8.19  a  day.  Motels 
cared  for  62  percent;  8  percent 
patronized  hotels  and  6  percent  were 
camping  or  trailer  visitors.  Cali- 
fornia furnished  most  of  the  visitors 
with  a  total  of  1,190,000;  Louisiana 
was  next  with  922,000.  Foreign 
tourists  numbered  96,000  from 
Mexico  and  154,000  from  Canada. 

Plans  to  speed  the  development 
of  Eisenhower  State  Park  on  Lake 
Texoma  are  now  in  progress,  with 
work  starting  on  major  marina  con- 
struction, and  other  facilities  for 
which  access  will  be  provided  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Highway 
Department,  in  anticipation  of  the 
1961  meeting  of  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks.  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  will  join  forces  to  host 
this  meeting. 

Utah.  Dwight  D.  Freeman  of 
the  State  Park  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission reports  that  attendance 
increased  from  210,000  in  1958  to 
500,000  in  1959,  an  increase  of  140 
percent,  which  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  13  new  areas,  embracing 
6,700  acres  which  were  acquired 
last  year. 
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Protection  of  Rainbow  Bridge  National 
Monument 


The  1961  Public  Works  Appro- 
priation Bill  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  20,  1960.  The  bill  deleted  the 
$3,500,000  which  had  been  included 
in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
budget  estimate  for  initiating  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  measures 
to  protect  Rainbow  Bridge  National 
Monument  from  the  waters  of  Glen 
Canyon  Reservoir.  A  provision  was 
added  to  the  bill  by  the  Committee 
which  states  "That  no  part  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
available  for  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  facilities  to  prevent  waters 
of  Lake  Powell  from  entering  any 
national  monument."  According 
to  the  Committee  report,  "the  Com- 
mittee sees  no  purpose  in  under- 
taking an  additional  expenditure 
in  the  vicinity  of  $20,000,000  in 
order  to  build  the  complicated 
structures  necessary  to  provide  the 
protection  contemplated." 

For  several  years  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  of  April  11, 
1956,  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
worked  together  to  determine  a 
mutually  acceptable  solution  to  the 
problem  of  protecting  Rainbow 
Bridge  National  Monument  from 
the  waters  of  the  proposed  Glen 
Canyon  Reservoir.  The  conserva- 
tion groups  were  also  aware  of  the 
need  to  protect  Rainbow  Bridge. 
The  Congress  recognized  this  need 
and  included  the  following  manda- 


tory   provision    in    the    Colorado 
.River   Storage   Project  Act: 

"That  as  part  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  Unit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  take  adequate 
protective  measures  to  pre- 
clude impairment  of  the  Rain- 
bow Bridge  National  Monu- 
ment." 

Congress,  in  addition,  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  policy  which 
would  definitely  prohibit  any  proj- 
ects developed  under  the  authori- 
zation of  this  Act  from  encroaching 
on  any  National  Park  or  Monu- 
ment. A  provision  in  Section  3  of 
the  Act  of  April  11,  1956,  reads  as 
follows : 

"It  is  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress that  no  dam  or  reservoir 
constructed  under  the  authori- 
zation of  this  Act  shall  be  with- 
in any  National  Park  or  Monu- 
ment." 

Based  on  technical  studies  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
National  Park  Service,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Seaton  on  February  19, 
1960,  recommended  a  protective 
plan  for  Rainbow  Bridge  National 
Monument  which  involves  a  barrier 
dam  in  Bridge  Canyon  about  one- 
half  mile  downstream  from  the 
Monument  boundary  and  an  up- 
stream diversion  dam  and  tunnel 
to  divert  the  water  from  the  Bridge 
Creek  watershed.  He  also  re- 
quested $3,500,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1961  budget  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  start  construction 
of  the  proposed  protective  measures. 
The  Secretary  stated  that  the  pro- 
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gram  for  this  activity  is  geared  to 
the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  construction 
program  to  insure  adequate  timing 
of  completion  of  both  facilities. 

On  March  11,  1960,  Senator  Moss 
of  Utah  introduced  S.  3180,  a  bill 
"To  amend  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  with  respect 
to  the  protection  of  national  parks 
and  monuments  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act."  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  last  sentence  of  Sec- 


tion 3  of  the  Act  of  April  11,  1956, 
shall  be  amended  by  striking  out 
"be  within"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "impair."  The  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibition against  placement  of  dams 
or  reservoirs  "within"  any  national 
park  or  monument  and  substitute  an 
indefinite  provision  that  no  dams 
or  reservoirs  should  "impair"  any 
National  Park  or  Monument.  No 
action  has  been  taken  on  this  bill. 


Community  Development  Series 


Seven  pamphlets  have  been  pub- 
lished recently  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States 
dealing  with  basic  phases  of  com- 
munity development.  The  titles 
are: 

1.  BALANCED    COMMUNITY   DE- 
VELOPMENT; 

2.  COMMUNITY     ANALYSIS — FOUN- 
DATION FOR  DECISION  MAKING; 

3.  COMPREHENSIVE        PLANNING — 
GUIDE  FOR  COMMUNITY  GROWTH 
AND  CHANGE; 

4.  PLANNING  URBAN  RENEWAL  PRO- 
JECTS; 

5.  MODERNIZING    LOCAL    GOVERN- 
MENT; 

6.  FINANCING  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT; and 

7.  COMMUNITY    LEADERSHIP — KEY 
TO  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

These  booklets  represent  two 
and  one-half  years  work  by  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Chamber's 
Construction  and  Civic  Develop- 
ment Committee  and  staff  members. 
Assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Community  Development  Series 
were  a  Special  Committee  on  Met- 
ropolitan Growth,  which  includes 


representatives  of  large  national 
firms,  with  multi-community  opera- 
tions through  branch  plants,  stores, 
offices  and  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Urban  Development,  which  is  made 
up  of  selected  local  chamber  of 
commerce  executives  and  adminis- 
trative officials  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant national  associations. 

This  project  will  launch  a  self- 
help  program  in  seven  urban  areas 
across  the  country,  with  the  names 
of  the  areas  to  be  announced  later. 
The  Chamber  plans  to  start  the  pro- 
gram within  the  year.  Responsi- 
bility under  the  program  rests  with 
the  localities,  as  does  the  financing. 

The  series  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
viewed by  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
construction  industry,  local  cham- 
ber executives,  officials  of  national 
associations,  and  representatives  of 
many  business  firms. 

The  pamphlets  are  available  in 
sets  of  seven  at  $3,  and  individual 
copies  of  the  pamphlets  at  50  cents 
each,  on  order  from  the  Construc- 
tion and  Civic  Development  De- 
partment, United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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New  Members 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
September,  1959  through  April,  I960 


Alabama 

Douglas  S.  Webb,  Atmore 

Jack  Parsons,  Montgomery 

Y.  L.  Graben,  Jr.,  Sardis 

J.  D.  Sexton,  Hamilton 

Charles  E.  Watson,  Wheeler  Dam 

Alaska 

Division  of  Lands,  Anchorage 

California 

Fred  Eggimann,  Weott 

John  Anderson,  Carpinteria 

Carlton  E.  Nicholson,  Ripon 

Don  Pohl,  San  Diego 

Joseph  C.  Houghteling,  Sunnyvale 

Douglas  W.  Metcalf,  Carlotta 

Gordon  H.  Sears,  Weott 

Colorado 

James  Griffis,  Aurora 
William  R.  Cheney,  Denver 

District  of  Columbia 

E.  Winton  Perkins,  Washington 

Iowa 

Mrs.  Ruby  L.  Kruse,  Marshalltown 
W.  R.  Chastain,  Des  Moines 

Indiana 

Walter  L.  Cook,  Bloomington 

Kansas 

AI  Grauerholz,  Coffeyville 

Maine 

State  of  Maine  Publicity  Bureau,  Port- 
land 

Maryland 

Wilson  H.  George,  East  Riverdale 

Michigan 

Arthur  T.  Wilcox,  East  Lansing 

Nebraska 

Harold  R.  Jones,  Omaha 
George    F.    Baggley,    Omaha 

New  York 

Camping  Council,  New  York 
Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  New  York 

Ohio 

Jacobsen    Power    Lawn    Mower    Co., 
Columbus 


Neal  D.  Bates,  Painesville 
Arthur  E.  Day,  Canal  Winchester 
M.  A.  Durbin,  St.  Marys 
Stanley  R.  Hoflfer,  Delaware 
L.  Arthur  Smith,  Amesville 

Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Lyn  Ellis,  Duncan 
Wayman  Cornelsen,  Fairview 
Jack  A.  Griffith,  Stillwater 
Francis  Langdon,  Tonkawa 
James  E.  Scribner,  Okemah 
Charles  Monroe,  Perry 

South  Dakota 

Les  Price,  Hermosa 
Lee  Ingalls,  Yankton 
Daniel  L.  Shelbourn,  Pierre 

Tennessee 
Z.  Cartter  Patten,  Chattanooga 

Texan 

Laurence  Parker,  Fort  Bliss 
Col.  William  J.  Miles,  Austin 
Palo  Duro  State  Park,  Canyon 
Mrs.  Lou  E.  Walker,  Fort  Davis 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Harris,  Quitman 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Causey,  Rusk 
M.  S.  Ison,  Tuscola 
H.  P.  Cutler,  Augusta 
Bob  Magouirk,  Toyahvale 
Mrs.  Grant  Bechtel,  San  Antonio 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Hamlin,  San  Antonio 
Mrs.  Kent  Hunt,  San  Antonio 

Utah 

Howard  W.  Young,  Ogden 

Virginia 

Robert  C.  Squier,  Richmond 

Washington 

Byron  K.  Wilcox,  Olympia 
Varold  P.  Rolfson,  Olympia 

West  Virginia 
John  G.  Scherlacher,  Morgantown 

Wyoming 

Jack  F.  Lewis,  Powell 
Frank  H.  Brown,  Lovell 
James  A.  Chapman,  Rawlins 
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Commentaries 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A. 
Seaton  announced  on  May  3,  the 
award  to  Charles  M.  Goethe  of  Sac- 
ramento, Calif.,  a  pioneer  conserva- 
tionist, of  one  of  the  Department's 
Conservation  Awards,  in  recognition  of 
many  years  of  "devoted  service"  in  the 
cause  of  conservation.  "Millions  of 
Americans,"  Secretary  Seaton  said  in 
his  citation  to  Mr.  Goethe,  "annually 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  unique  pro- 
gram of  personal  interpretive  services 
in  the  national  parks  and  monuments. 
These  rewards  in  turn  promote  ap- 
preciation for  natural  values,  and 
through  this  the  cause  of  conservation 
is  served. 

"Observing  the  success  of  your  en- 
deavor, the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  urged  you  to  transfer  your 
work  to  Yosemite  National  Park.  From 
this  modest  beginning  in  1920  has  grown 
the  vigorous  and  effective  program  of 
nature  interpretation  in  the  National 
Park  System  today.  Since  those  for- 
mative years,  you  have  never  ceased 
to  demonstrate  your  continuing  deep 
interest  in  furthering  the  conservation 
and  educational  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service." 


The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission on  the  occasion  of  its  60th 
anniversary  has  issued  a  report  to  the 
people  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
on  the  history  and  origin  of  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park.  The  Park  comprises 
over  53,000  acres  of  interstate  park 
which  represents  a  remarkable  venture 
of  two  states  in  the  field  of  conservation 
and  recreation.  The  booklet  is  well 
illustrated  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Administration  Building,  Bear 
Mountain,  N.  Y. 


The  Washington  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  presented  a  project  of  the 
Community  Development  Committee 
Metro  Center,  which  represented  a 
study  and  design  proposal  prepared  by 
the  graduate  class  in  urban  planning  of 


the  School  of  Architecture  of  Columbia 
University.  Assistance  was  provided 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  Metro  Center  is  the  area  in  the 
heart  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  class 
developed  plans  for  the  year  2000  and 
the  recommendations  were  documented 
on  17  panels,  discussed  by  the  14 
graduate  students,  with  Professor  Harry 
A.  Anthony  making  the  over  all  pre- 
sentation. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  under 
the  heading  —  "Citation  of  an  Organiza- 
tion" commended  the  City  Plan 
Commission  for  its  leadership  in  pre- 
paring a  planning  study  for  the  renewal 
of  the  historic  area  of  Providence.  The 
AIP  Newsletter  of  May  10,  1960  stated: 

"The  College  Hill  Study  and  the 
publication  of  a  report  were  made 
possible  through  a  '314'  demonstration 
grant  administered  by  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  of  HHFA  in 
cooperation  with  the  Providence  City 
Plan  Commission  .  .  .  Frank  H.  Malley, 
AIP,  is  Director  of  the  Plan  Com- 
mission and  Kachlan  F.  Blair,  AIP,  is 
President  of  Blair  Associates  who 
assisted  the  Commission. 

Presentation  of  the  award  was  made 
on  April  21,  1960,  at  the  AIA  Conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco. 


National  Trust  for  Historic  Pre- 
servation has  announced  the  resignation 
of  Richard  Howland,  Executive  Di- 
rector, and  the  appointment  of  Robert 
R.  Garvey,  Jr.,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
to  the  post  of  executive  director.  David 
E.  Finley,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  congressionally-chartered 
organization  announced  that  Mr.  Gar- 
vey will  take  office  on  September  1. 

Since  1955  Mr.  Garvey  has  served  as 
business  administrator  and  executive 
director  of  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
organization  in  the  North  Carolina  city 
now  restoring  Salem,  a  Moravian  con- 
gregation town  settled  in  1766. 
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Conrad  L.  Wirth,  National  Park 
Service,  Director,  at  the  Dedication  of 
the  Stephen  Tyng  Mather  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  May  17,  1960,  said: 
Stephen  Mather  was  destined  to  be  the 
father,  developer  and  first  director  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

The  idea  that  Mather  had  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  resulted  from  a 
chance  meeting  with  John  Muir — the 
great  naturalist — in  the  Kern  River 
Canyon  wilderness.  Mather,  a  spare- 
time  mountain-climber  and  member  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  was  not  unaware  of  the 
joys  and  benefits  of  the  "great  out- 
doors." It  took  the  venerable  "John 
of  the  Mountains,"  however,  to  implant 
in  Mather  the  conviction  that  he — 
Stephen  Mather — had  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility, an  urgent  and  unavoidable 
necessity,  to  do  something  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  great 
natural,  scenic,  and  historical  heritage 
that  he  and  all  Americans  possessed  in 
the  areas  that  already  were  reserved  or 
were  yet  to  be  set  aside  as  National 
Parks. 

When  he  took  charge,  Mather  had 
under  his  wing  14  National  Parks  and 
18  National  Monuments — with  a  com- 
bined area  of  7,426  square  miles  and 
$254,000  appropriated  to  maintain  them. 
Visitors  totaled  335,000. 

Twelve  years  later,  when  he  retired, 
Mather  left  a  legacy  of  20  National 
Parks  and  32  National  Monuments. 
These  had  a  combined  area  of  nearly 
16,000  square  miles.  Expenditures 
totaled  nearly  $5,000,000  in  cash,  and 
authority  for  the  obligation  of  an  ad- 
ditional $4,000,000  represented  a  park 
program  of  $9,000,000.  The  count  of 
visitors  in  that  year  was  over  3,000,000. 

Today  there  are  29  National  Parks 
and  156  additional  monuments,  battle- 
fields, memorials  and  other  sites  in  the 
System.  The  combined  areas  of  the 
Park  System  are  39,057  square  miles. 
The  budget  calls  for  a  program  of 
$83,060,000,  and  the  public-use  count 
was  63,000,000  people  last  year. 

You  young  people,  who  will  use  this 
school  during  your  formative  years, 
remember  that  it  bears  the  name  of  a 
great  American — a  name  synonymous 
with  the  American  tradition  and  heritage 


and  a  name  to  live  up  to  —  the  Stephen 
Tyng  Mather  High  School. 


Dr.  Clarence  Cottam,  of  Sinton, 
Texas,  became  the  new  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Parks  Association,  nationally-known 
parks  preservation  organization  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  organization's 
board  of  trustees  in  Washington,  May 
19,  1960.  Dr.  Cottam,  presently  di- 
rector of  the  Welder  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion, of  Sinton,  Texas,  is  a  widely- 
known  biologist  and  former  assistant 
director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Elected  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  Frank  E.  Masland,  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  business  executive  and 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Build- 
ings and  Monuments.  Dr.  John  H. 
Cover,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, became  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, while  Donald  A.  McCormack, 
also  of  Washington,  was  re-elected  to 
another  term  as  treasurer. 


Bruce  M.  Kilgore  left  the  National 
Parks  Association  in  late  May  to  accept 
a  position  in  San  Francisco,  California 
as  Managing  Editor  of  the  Sierra  Club's 
expanded  publishing  program  and  its 
monthly  .Sierra  Club  Bulletin.  Mr. 
Kilgore  became  Editor  of  National 
Parks  Magazine  and  Assistant  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  July,  1957. 
Midway  during  his  three  years  as 
editor,  the  magazine  was  changed  from 
a  quarterly  to  a  monthly  and  assumed 
its  present  format. 

Paul  Mason  Tilden,  Associate  Editor 
of  Natural  History,  succeeds  Mr.  Kil- 
gore. Mr.  Tilden  comes  to  the  Asso- 
ciation with  wide  experience  in  the 
editorial  and  publishing  field.  Mr. 
Tilden  was  Assistant  Editor  of  Ameri- 
can Nature  Association's  Nature  Maga- 
zine in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  three 
years  prior  to  its  merger  with  Natural 
History  in  January  1960. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


JOHN  ALLEN  REMON  (1885-1960) 


After  some  years  of  failing  health, 
John  A.  Remon,  former  Chairman 
of  the  District  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  died  in  Washington  on 
May  9. 

An  outstanding  civic  leader,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  and 
an  active  participant  in  its  Com- 
mittee of  100  on  the  Federal  City. 
A  native  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Remon  moved  to  Washington 
in  1925  and  served  as  Vice- President 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company. 

As  a  member  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
the  Redevelopment  Agency,  he 
played  a  key  role  in  the  development 
of  Southwest  Washington,  a  slum 
clearance  project  which  he  has 
helped  to  guide  since  1950.  President 


Truman  appointed  him  to  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  (now  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission)  in 
1950  and  he  served  for  a  time  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  He 
was  appointed  to  a  second  six-year 
term  in  1956.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  and  a  number  of  citizens' 
association.  In  1955  he  served  as 
President  of  the  Federation  of 
Citizens  Associations.  Last  year, 
he  was  awarded  The  Evening  Star 
Trophy  for  outstanding  civic  ac- 
tivity. 

He  was  active  in  many  organiza- 
tions in  the  business  world,  as  well 
as  a  leader  in  civic  affairs.  His 
death  will  be  a  real  loss  to  Wash- 
ington. 


BRADFORD  WILLIAMS  (1897-1960) 


The  death  of  Bradford  Williams 
in  Boston,  on  March  23,  after  a 
short  illness,  was  a  shock  to  his 
many  friends  and  associates.  His 
service  as  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects  since  1926  had 
given  him  a  unique  prestige  in  the 
profession  of  landscape  architecture. 
Besides  the  great  personal  loss 
which  the  organization  sustains,  it 
will  mean  that  his  death  will  result 
in  many  changes  in  connection  with 
the  headquarters  and  publications. 

A  native  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Williams  received  his  A.B.  degree 


from  Harvard  in  1921  and  his 
Master's  degree  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture at  Harvard  in  1924.  In  the 
early  days  of  his  career  he  was 
associated  with  great  names  in  the 
profession — Warren  H.  Manning, 
the  Olmsted  Brothers  and  Fletcher 
Steele.  He  has  practised  landscape 
architecture  in  the  East  since  1925. 
Mr.  Williams  was  also  widely 
known  beyond  the  membership  of 
the  Society  through  the  Quarterly. 
He  began  this  connection  in  1926 
when  he  became  right-hand  man 
to  Henry  V.  Hubbard,  founder  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  long  its 
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editor.  In  1947,  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Williams  became 
editor. 

As  Editor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, he  worked  over  the  years  to 
advance  professional  standards  and 
interest  in  landscape  architecture. 


He  was  active  in  many  related 
fields,  notably  historic  preservation 
and  the  fine  arts  in  general. 

He  had  a  special  gift  for  organiza- 
tion and  a  warm  personality  which 
endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of 
friends. 


JAMES  GRAHAM  PHELPS  STOKES  (1872-1960) 


J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  one  of  the 
best  known  New  Yorkers  of  several 
decades  ago,  known  as  the  "million- 
aire Socialist,"  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  on  April  8,  at  the  age 
of  88. 

He  was  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, having  first  taken  out 
membership  in  1905  one  year  after 
its  establishment.  His  brother, 
Harold  Phelps  Stokes,  of  Wash- 
ington is  an  active  member  of  the 
Association's  Committee  of  100  on 
the  Federal  City. 

Mr.  Stokes  came  into  the  public 
eye  when  he  and  his  first  wife,  Mrs. 
Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  were  the  stormy 


center  of  many  socialist  activities. 
In  1917  he  withdrew  from  the 
Socialist  party. 

He  held  several  degrees  including 
that  of  M.D.  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  did  graduate  work  at 
Columbia's  School  of  Political 
Science.  He  was  president  of  the 
Nevada  Company,  the  Phelps  Stokes 
Corporation,  the  Nevada  Central 
Railroad  and  numerous  other  cor- 
porations. He  served  for  many 
years  on  the  governing  boards  of 
sociological,  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic groups.  Mr.  Stokes  was 
also  a  member  since  1925  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks. 


Book  Reviews 


THE  HIGHWAY  AND  THE  LANDSCAPE, 
edited  by  W.  Brewster  Snow.  Rutgers 
University  Press.  1959.  $5.00. 

The  first  toll  road  in  the  United 
States  was  the  Little  River  Turnpike 
in  Virginia.  Constructed  in  1785, 
it  extended  from  Alexandria  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  Snicker's 
Gap  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
state.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
since,  with  today's  parkways  and 
freeways  designed  for  effortless  driv- 
ing at  high  speeds  through  what 
are  really  elongated  parks  rather 


than   merely   roads    in   the   earlier 
sense. 

This  book,  actually  a  compen- 
dium of  essays  by  twelve  contribu- 
ting authors,  all  experts  in  their 
several  fields,  covers  the  significant 
history  of  roads  both  here  and 
abroad,  but  devotes  its  major  at- 
tention to  the  highways  of  today, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  land- 
scape through  which  they  pass.  It 
dares  to  suggest  that  there  is  more 
to  this  business  of  roadway  design 
than  plotting  tangents  and  railroad 
curves  on  a  piece  of  topography. 
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It  claims  that  divided  roadways 
need  no  longer  be  parallel  in  line 
and  identical  in  grade  if,  by  intro- 
ducing variance,  the  surrounding 
landscape  may  be  gouged  and 
gashed  a  little  less.  It  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  opine  that  the  landscape 
architect,  if  brought  into  the  design 
picture  early  enough,  can  help  save 
the  surrounding  landscape,  can  help 
make  the  road  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  to  drive  over,  but,  can  also 
help  to  save  what  is  so  important 
to  all  of  us  .  .  .  money. 

The  book  should  be  of  interest 
to  any  layman,  and  is  certainly 
expressed  in  layman's  language. 
But  its  wealth  of  authoritative  de- 
sign and  budgetary  material  cer- 
tainly qualify  it  as  a  text  for  all 
concerned  with  the  actual  design 
and  administration  of  today's  high- 
ways. It  should  definitely  be  re- 
quired reading  for  those  non-pro- 
fessionals who  occupy  positions  of 
political  trust  and  confidence  hav- 
ing policy  control  of  highways  in 
their  respective  areas,  such  as 
Members  of  Congress,  of  State 
Legislatures,  of  Highway  Com- 
missions and  Boards  of  Supervisors. 
LYNN  M.  F.  HARRISS 

MOBILE  HOME  PARKS  AND  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE COMMUNITY  PLANNING.  By  Ernest 
R.  Hartley  and  Frederick  H.  Bair,  Jr., 
Studies  in  Public  Administration,  No. 
19,  Public  Administration  Clearing 
Service,  University  of  Florida,  1960. 
$3.00  paperbound,  $5.00  hard  bound. 

A  new,  informative,  150-page 
text  has  just  been  published  by  two 
eminent  authorities  in  the  field  of 
city  planning  and  public  adminis- 
tration. 

One  of  the  co-authors  is  Ernest  R. 
Bartley,  professor  of  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Florida  who 


specializes  in  the  field  of  public  law 
with  special  emphasis  in  the  law  of 
planning  and  land  use  controls. 

The  other  co-author  is  Frederick 
H.  Bair,  Jr.,  a  private  consultant  in 
planning  and  zoning  matters.  He 
counts  numerous  municipalities, 
counties,  and  private  corporations 
among  his  clients.  For  many  years 
executive  secretary  of  the  Florida 
Planning  and  Zoning  Association, 
he  publishes  the  monthly  bulletin, 
Florida  Planning  and  Development. 

The  book  represents  the  first  major 
effort  of  its  kind  in  the  planning 
field.  There  has  long  been  a  demand 
for  a  work  of  this  type. 

Mobile  Home  Parks  and  Compre- 
hensive Community  Planning  is  abun- 
dant with  data  on  mobile  living. 
It  begins  with  an  introduction  en- 
compassing hundreds  of  facts  con- 
cerning how  mobile  homes  fit  into 
the  housing  supply;  popular  fal- 
lacies about  mobile  homes  and  their 
inhabitants;  and  reasons  people 
live  in  them. 

Other  chapters  discuss  in  detail 
the  mobile  home  as  a  living  unit; 
the  mobile  home  park  in  the  com- 
prehensive plan;  and  the  regulatory 
problem.  Two  large  chapters  per- 
tain to  zoning  and  to  taxation  as 
related  to  the  mobile  home. 

The  new  book  represents  the 
sixth  in  the  series  of  Studies  of 
Public  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Public  Adminis- 
tration Clearing  Service  which  has 
been  devoted  to  some  aspect  of  the 
planning  process. 

Copies  of  the  new  text  are  now 
available.  Address:  Publications  Di- 
vision, Mobile  Homes  Manufac- 
turers Association,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
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Recent  Publications 


FREIGHT  AND  THE  METROPOLIS.  The  Im- 
pact of  America's  Transport  Revolu- 
tions on  the  New  York  Region.  By 
Benjamin  Chinitz.  Harvard  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1960.  211  pp. 
(New  York  Metropolitan  Region  Study.) 

MONEY  METROPOLIS.  A  Locational  Study 
of  Financial  Activities  in  the  New  York 
Region.  By  Sidney  M.  Robbins  and 
Nestor  E.  Terleckyj,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  Ira  O.  Scott,  Jr.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1960. 
294  pp.  (New  York  Metropolitan 
Region  Study.) 

TECHNOLOGY  IN  AMERICAN  WATER  DE- 
VELOPMENT. By  Edward  A.  Ackerman 
and  George  O.  G.  Lof.  1959.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Md. 
720  pp.,  illus.  maps,  charts.  $10.00. 

THE  FOREST  RANGER.  A  Study  in  Admin- 
istrative Behavior.  By  Herbert  Kauf- 
man. The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Balti- 
more, Md.  1960.  288  pp.,  illus.  $5.00. 

STUDIES  OF  HIGHWAY  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
GEOGRAPHIC  CHANGE.  By  William  L. 
Garrison,  Brian  J.  L.  Berry,  Duane  F. 
Marble,  John  D.  Nystuen  and  Richard 
L.  Morrill.  University  of  Washington 
Press,  Seattle,  Wash.  1960.  310  pp., 
illus.,  bibliography.  $7.50. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DIS- 
TRICT AND  URBAN  FREEWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT. By  Edgar  M.  Horwood  and 
Ronald  R.  Boyce.  University  of  Wash- 
ington Press,  Seattle,  Wash.  1960. 
200  pp.,  illus.  bibliography.  $5.00. 

TOWN  AND  SQUARE.  From  the  Agora  to 
the  Village  Green.  By  Paul  Zucker. 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  1959.  298  pp.  55  line  cuts  and 
96  illus.  $15.00. 

DIRECTORY  OF  SHOPPING  CENTERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.  1960 
edition.  National  Research  Bureau,  Inc. 
415  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  10,  III. 
$25. 

TRIUMPH  ON  FAIRMOUNT:  Fiske  Kimball 
and  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
By  George  and  Mary  Roberts.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1959. 
322  pp.  $6.00. 

THE  WORLD'S  METROPOLITAN  AREAS. 
International  Urban  Research,  Institute 
of  International  Studies,  University  of 
California.  University  of  California 
Press,  Berkeley  4,  Calif.  1959.  115  pp. 
$3.00. 


A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  URBAN  STUDIES.  By 
Dr.  Coleman  Woodbury.  Highway 
Research  Board,  2101  Constitution 
Avenue,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  29  pp. 
$1.20. 

LOCAL  PLANNING  ADMINISTRATION.  (Third 
Edition)  Edited  by  Mary  McLean. 
Published  for  the  Institute  for  Training 
in  Municipal  Administration.  Inter- 
national City  Managers'  Association, 
1313  E.  60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  III. 
467  pp.  $7.50. 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICTS  (Biblio- 
graphy). By  Mary  Vance.  Committee 
of  Planning  Librarians,  6318  Thornhill 
Drive,  Oakland  11,  Calif.  1959.  56  pp. 
$2.00. 

ALASKA  CITY  OFFICIALS  DIRECTORY, 
1959-60.  Information  Bulletin,  League 
of  Alaskan  Cities,  Box  1764,  Palmer, 
Alaska,  1959.  21  pp.  $1.00. 

RESIDENTIAL  RENEWAL  IN  THE  URBAN 
CORE.  By  Chester  Rapkin  and  William 
G.  Grigsby.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  3436  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
4,  Pa.,  1960.  131  pp.  $3.75. 

CITY  PROBLEMS  OF  1959:  Proceedings  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
1959.  The  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
1707  H  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
137pp.  $2.50. 

HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  OUTER  BANKS.  Louisiana 
State  University  Studies,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  Coastal  Studies  Series,  No.  3(1959) . 
Also  The  Archeology  of  Coastal  North 
Carolina  and  Vegetation  of  the  Outer 
Banks  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Series. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS.  By  Richard  H.  Leach  and 
Redding  S.  Sugg,  Jr.  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  Baton  Rouge  1959. 
256pp.  $4.50. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Edited  by  Martin 
R.  Huberty  and  Warren  L.  Flock. 
McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1959.  556  pp. 
illus.,  $11.00. 

RECREATIONAL  USE  OF  WILD  LANDS.  By 
C.  Frank  Brockman,  McGraw-Hill, 
New  York,  1959.  346  pp.,  illus.  $8.50. 

CONSERVATION  OF  THE  CAMP  SITE.  Ameri- 
can Camping  Association,  Bradford 
Woods,  Martinsville,  Indiana,  1960. 
(Reynold  E.  Carlson,  Director,  Con- 
servation in  Camping  Project.)  36  pp. 
75c  paperbound. 
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A  QUOTE 

"One  of  the  most  respected  of  these  groups  is  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association.  Begun  as  the  American  Civic  Association  in  1904, 
it  is  primarily  concerned  with  parks,  conservation  and  natural  resources. 
According  to  its  statement  of  purposes  it  is  dedicated  to  the  education  of 
the  American  people  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  local,  state* 
regional  and  national  planning  for  the  best  use  of  urban  and  rural  land,  and 
of  water  and  other  natural  resources;  the  safeguarding  and  planned  use 
of  local  and  national  parks;  the  conservation  of  natural  scenery;  the  im- 
provement of  living  conditions  and  the  fostering  of  wider  educational 
facilities  in  schools  and  colleges  in  the  fields  of  planning  and  conservation. 

"Throughout  its  existence,  it  has  shown  a  pronounced  interest  in  the 
impact  of  metropolitanization  on  the  need  for  parks  and  planning  and 
has  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  comprehensive  metropolitan  planning. 
It  has  also  supported  a  coordinated  watershed  program  and  has  been 
active  in  recommending  steps  for  the  better  development  of  Washington 
as  a  fitting  national  capital  for  the  American  people.  The  Association  does 
not  take  a  stand  on  all  issues,  even  within  the  realm  of  its  interests,  and 
when  it  does,  it  usually  takes  its  stand  on  principle.  Its  officers  and  board 
of  trustees  include  some  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished  planners  and 
conservationists,  however,  and  when  it  does  appear  for  or  against  some- 
thing within  the  range  of  its  interests,  it  is  listened  to  with  courtesy  and 
respect.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  an  important  influence 
through  the  years  in  the  development  of  national  parks  and  conservation 
policy,  but  it  has  not  yet  broadened  its  concern  to  include  the  metropolitan 
area  problem  in  its  entirety." 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  METROPOLITAN  AREAS.   By  Robert  H. 
Connery  and  Richard  H.  Leach.   Harvard  University  Press,  1960. 

p.  86  Chap.  2 — Representation  of  Metropolitan  Interests  in  Washington 
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Communities  in  Action 

By  MILDRED  WHITE  WELLS 
Director  Community  Achievement  Contests,  General  Federation  of  Women's   Club 


Women  at  work — yes.  But  more 
than  that- — men  working  with  them, 
young  people  lending  a  hand — in 
truth,  the  whole  community  in 
action. 

That's  the  story  of  the  Com- 
munity Achievement  Contests  in 
thousands  of  communities  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Some  of  these  communities  won 
cash  prizes  for  their  efforts;  others 
were  rewarded  by  the  satisfaction  of 
a  job  well  done;  a  few  were  dis- 
couraged by  failure  to  reach  a  goal. 
All  agreed  that  the  community  had 
been  helped  by  taking  a  fresh  look 
at  itself  and  moving  forward  toward 
improvement. 

The  Community  Achievement 
Contests  are  co-sponsored  by  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foun- 
dation. Three  contests  have  been 
held,  beginning  in  1955.  The  first 
contest  ran  for  18  months  while  the 
last  two  spanned  the  two-year 
period  of  a  GFWC  administration. 

The  contests  are  open  only  to 
member  clubs  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration. Participation  has  increased 
with  each  period.  In  1955-1956, 
3,000  clubs  entered;  5,500  took  part 
in  1956-1958  and  7,700  in  1958- 
1960.  The  latter  figure  is  50  percent 
of  the  total  club  membership  of  the 
Federation. 


Criteria  for  the  contests  contain 
both  tangibles  and  intangibles.  The 
basic  goal  is  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  community  life  as  a  whole 
— to  use  the  projects  undertaken  as 
a  means  of  creating  a  "sense  of  com- 
munity" that  will  be  a  lasting 
benefit. 

Briefly  stated,  the  criteria  are: 
Need;  Quality  of  Methods;  Ob- 
stacles Overcome;  Extent  of  Com- 
munity Cooperation;  Extent  of  Use 
of  Professional  Resources;  Degree  of 
Success;  Relative  Permanence;  Fu- 
ture Implications;  Changes  in  Com- 
munity Attitudes;  and  Contribution 
to  Community  Living. 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  three 
criteria— Need;  Extent  of  Com- 
munity Cooperation;  Contribution 
to  Community  Living — so  that  the 
result  is  not  just  club  achievement 
but  community  achievement. 

Since  the  General  Federation  is 
made  up  of  Federations  in  each 
state,  the  judging  for  awards  is 
done  first  in  the  States,  where  five 
cash  prizes  totalling  $700  are  given, 
making  a  grand  total  of  $35,000  in 
state  prizes. 

Then  the  report  of  the  first  prize 
winner  in  each  State  is  sent  to 
GFWC  Headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton where  all  are  examined  by  a 
panel  of  three  judges,  persons  ex- 
perienced in  the  field  of  community 
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development.  The  judges  pick  the 
ten  best  reports  and  then  visit  the 
ten  communities  to  determine  the 
allocation  of  the  national  prizes. 
These  prizes  range  from  $10,000  for 
the  top  winner  graduating  through 
four  other  prizes  to  five  prizes  of 
$1,000  each,  a  total  of  $26,500. 

The  judging  tour  is  made  in  a 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  plane.  Each 
community  is  allowed  three  hours 
in  which  to  make  a  verbal  and  visual 
presentation  of  its  projects  so  that 
no  community  has  an  advantage 
over  another  in  the  length  of  time 
spent  there  by  the  judges.  The  va- 
rieties of  welcome,  of  presentation, 
of  personality,  make  the  judging 
tour  an  exciting  experience  not  only 
for  the  judging  party  but  for  the 
community  visited.  It  makes  an 
impact  on  both  that  is  impossible  to 
describe. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  trip  around 
the  country  and  visit  a  few  of  the 
prize  winners. 

Our  first  look  should  be  at  Law- 
ton,  Oklahoma,  winner  of  the  first 
prize  of  $10,000  in  1960,  also  a  prize 
winner  in  1958,  placing  third,  the 
only  community  to  be  a  national 
winner  twice. 

Not  content  with  the  laurels  won 
in  1958,  Lawton  took  another  look 
at  itself  to  see  how  it  could  expand 
its  plan  of  cooperation  between  the 
community  and  its  massive  neigh- 
bor, Fort  Sill,  world's  largest  artil- 
lery and  missile  center.  Its  first 
project  was  a  "Peoples  to  Peoples 
Understanding"  program  with  em- 
phasis on  individual  personal  hospi- 
tality between  foreign  military  per- 
sonnel in  training  at  Fort  Sill  and 
Lawton  families  and  the  endeavor 
to  make  Lawton  a  "showcase  of  the 


American  Way  of  Life." 

The  Lawton  Woman's  Forum, 
with  a  membership  of  over  200 
clubwomen,  stated  its  purpose  thus : 
"Our  aim  is  to  amalgamate  all  of 
our  population,  permanent  and 
temporary,  into  a  unique  culture 
for  Lawton — to  produce  an  even 
finer  place  to  worship,  work  and 
enjoy  life." 

The  first  step  in  the  new  plan  was 
the  organization  of  a  Lawton-Fort 
Sill  Community  Council,  joining  62 
organizations,  local  government 
representatives  and  Fort  Sill  for 
purposes  of  coordination  and  long- 
range  planning.  This  council  meets 
once  a  month  to  report  activities 
and  review  needs  created  by  the 
pressures  of  present  and  future 
change. 

With  the  backing  of  this  Council, 
striking  results  were  obtained  to 
make  Lawton  a  better  model  of 
what  an  American  community 
should  be.  The  first  Grand  Jury 
to  be  called  in  11  years  found  evi- 
dence of  corruption  in  city  and 
county  governments,  resulting  in 
the  indictment  of  several  officials 
and  a  sweeping  clean-up.  A  city- 
county  planning  commission  has 
been  established;  an  urban  renewal 
program  started,  expanded  water, 
sewage,  paving  and  school  facilities 
are  in  process.  Adults  and  children 
are  enjoying  an  expanded  recrea- 
tional and  educational  program. 
New  citizens  are  trained  for  their 
responsibilities. 

Lawton  has  won  more  than 
$10,000.  It  has  gained  cooperation 
and  understanding  among  its  citi- 
zens, both  permanent  and  tem- 
porary, with  vision  and  power  to 
meet  the  future. 
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The  formation  of  community 
councils  has  been  characteristic  of 
each  top  prize  winner  in  the  three 
contests.  The  Matrons  Club  of 
Abbeville,  Alabama,  winner  in  1956, 
led  the  way  with  the  formation  of  a 
council  which  has  brought  many 
improvements  to  this  small  town. 
The  club's  prize  money  was  used  as 
part  of  the  purchase  of  a  recreational 
area  which  has  made  community 
recreational  facilities  exceptional. 

Three  clubs  in  St.  Helens,  Oregon, 
winners  in  1958,  also  formed  a 
council  which  is  continuing  its  ef- 
forts to  make  St.  Helens  a  model 
community,  with  many  accomplish- 
ments in  the  past  four  years. 

In  1960,  six  of  the  ten  national 
winners  reported  the  formation  of 
community  councils  —  Eureka 
Springs,  Arkansas;  Saguache,  Colo- 
rado; Wheeling,  Illinois;  Garner, 
Iowa;  Forest,  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
Lawton.  It  was  a  pattern  followed 
in  many  other  communities,  whether 
prize-winners  or  not. 

Winner  of  the  second  prize  of 
$5,000  in  1960,  New  Martinsville, 
West  Virginia,  formed  a  Citizens 
Council  for  Better  Schools  in  order 
to  meet  the  drastic  need  for  better 
school  facilities  in  a  community 
rapidly  developing  industrially.  As 
all  civic  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals awoke  to  the  challenge  of 
school  needs,  other  over-all  progress 
was  made  possible.  New  streets, 
safety  programs,  water  and  sewage 
facilities  have  won  popular  support. 
Community  improvement  as  a  total 
and  continuing  program  is  now  the 
concern  of  a  citizenry  united  for 
action. 

In  Camden,  South  Carolina,  a 
club  project  for  community  action 


to  benefit  senior  citizens  has  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  Golden 
Age  Council  which  will  direct  the 
program  of  recreation  and  crafts 
already  started  and  make  the  needs 
of  the  older  population  a  community 
concern. 

A  youth  center  in  Kearny  Mesa, 
a  section  of  San  Diego,  California, 
with  the  highest  juvenile  delin- 
quency rate  in  the  city,  has  directed 
the  energies  of  restless  teenagers  into 
new  constructive  channels.  In  1956, 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  established 
"Tomorrow's  Citizens,  Inc."  to  give 
wards  of  the  juvenile  court  volun- 
teer companionship,  instruction  and 
supervision  so  these  young  people 
can  remain  in  their  homes  rather 
than  be  placed  in  detention  homes, 
and  thereby  realize  that  the  com- 
munity wants  to  help  them  become 
good  citizens.  These  are  only  two 
examples  of  the  youth  centers,  and 
recreational  programs  which  have 
been  established  in  many  commun- 
ities in  every  state  as  part  of  the 
Community  Achievement  Contests. 

New  libraries  and  improved  li- 
brary services  have  been  a  major 
concern  of  women's  clubs  working 
for  the  benefit  of  their  communities. 
Through  their  efforts,  many  com- 
munities which  have  been  without 
medical  services  for  years  have 
found  that,  by  cooperation  and 
determination,  they  can  build  clinics 
and  attract  doctors.  Community 
beautification,  recreation  parks  and 
playgrounds,  community  centers, 
hospitals,  new  schools,  improved 
community  services — this  is  only  a 
partial  listing  of  successful  projects, 
whose  variety  is  as  great  as  the  face 
of  America. 

Truly,  it  is  the  face  of  America 
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that  shines  forth — the  spirit  of  self- 
help,  people  pulling  together  for 
the  common  good,  constantly  seek- 
ing new  goals. 

"The  truest  picture  of  America 
ever  painted"  is  an  expert's  com- 
ment on  these  Contests. 

Surely  there  is  no  better  phrase 


with  which  to  close  this  brief  ac- 
count of  the  three  Community 
Achievement  Contests.  Their 
"artistry"  will  continue  under  the 
same  sponsorship  with  a  new  name 
— Community  Improvement  Pro- 
gram. 


The  foregoing  article  on  the  Community  Achievement  Contest  Awards 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foun- 
dation is  the  first  of  a  series  which  we  expect  to  publish.  Community  effort 
at  the  grass  roots  is  stimulated  by  a  growing  number  of  competitive  pro- 
grams on  a  national  basis.  Techniques  vary  with  different  sponsoring 
organizations.  Next  issue  we  will  present  the  story  of  the  Community 
Service  Contest  with  emphasis  on  rural  communities,  co-sponsored  by  the 
National  Grange  and  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation.  These  efforts  of 
volunteer  groups  are  spreading  in  popularity.  We  will  follow  with  articles 
on  the  U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Community  Development 
Program  and  the  All-America  Cities  Awards  Competition  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  Look  Magazine. 


Strictly  Personal 


Sir  Frederick  J.  Osborn,  Chair- 
man of  Executive  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Association  of 
Great  Britain  was  the  recipient  of 
the  silver  medal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials,  con- 
ferred at  their  recent  conference  at 
Miami  Beach,  Florida  on  May  24. 
The  Citation  referred  to  his  record 
as  co-founder  with  Ebenezer  How- 
ard of  Welwyn  Garden  City  and 
chiefly  for  "Leadership  in  the  Ad- 
vancement of  City  Planning." 


Harland  Bartholomew  made  his 
second  trip  to  Agadir,  Morocco  in 
August.  The  firm  of  Harland  Bar- 
tholomew and  Associates,  City 
Planners,  has  been  engaged  to 
prepare  a  master  plan  for  Agadir, 
recently  devasted  by  earthquakes. 
Work  has  started  to  rebuild  the 
shattered  city  where  12,000  lost 
their  lives  and  15,000  survivors  were 
homeless.  King  Mohammed  V  laid 
the  foundation  stones  recently  for 
the  first  new  building.  The  plan 
will  require  six  months  for  com- 
pletion and  a  field  office  in  Morocco 
will  be  established  during  the 
project. 


Robert  H.  Randall  who  has  held 
many  important  planning  posts 
in  the  Federal  service  retired  on 
July  11  and  is  now  Vice- President 
of  the  Aero  Service  Corporation  of 
Philadelphia.  He  expects  to  main- 
tain residence  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


sultant,  announces  the  association 
of  Robert  F.  Foeller  in  new  offices 
located  at  2020  Fidelity  Union 
Tower,  Dallas  1,  Texas. 


Major  General  U.  S.  Grant  3rd, 
who  celebrated  his  79th  birthday 
on  July  4  of  this  year,  was  "written 
up"  by  the  Associated  Press  on  that 
date  in  connection  with  his  work  as 
head  of  the  25-member  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission.  "This  is 
not  a  celebration,"  stated  Gen. 
Grant,  "but  a  commemoration  of  a 
terrific  struggle  which  went  on  in 
our  country,  out  of  which  the  united 
country  was  produced." 


Dr.  Jerome  P.  Pickard,  research 
economist  and  former  research  di- 
rector of  Hammer  and  Company, 
Associates,  economic  consultants  of 
Atlanta  and  Washington  and  for 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
has  been  selected  to  head  an  ex- 
panded research  program  for  the 
Urban  Land  Institute. 


William  L.  Slayton,  who  serves  as 
Vice-President  of  Webb  and  Knapp 
in  charge  of  its  Southwest  Washing- 
ton redevelopment  project,  will 
open  an  office  of  his  own  as  an  in- 
dependent urban  renewal  and  plan- 
ning consultant. 


Marvin  R.  Springer,  urban  plan- 
ning  and    area    development    con- 


Miss  Margaret  Dankworth,  As- 
sistant Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives, was  graduated  in  July  from 
the  National  Institution  for  Asso- 
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ciation  Management,  after  com- 
pleting a  three-year  management 
study  program.  Miss  Dankworth 
attended  Michigan  State  University 
all  three  years  with  honor  grades. 


Dr.  Clarence  Cottam  of  Sinton, 
Texas  became  the  new  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
National  Parks  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  last  May.  Dr. 
Cottam  is  a  widely  known  biologist 
and  was  former  Assistant  Director 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. He  is  Director  of  the  Welder 
Wildlife  Foundation. 


Burnham  Kelly,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor at  M.  I.  T.,  has  been  named 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Architecture 
at  Cornell  University. 


Lt.  Gen.  Emerson  C.  Itschner, 
Chief  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  has 
been  granted  an  unprecedented 
two-year  extension  of  his  tenure  by 
President  Eisenhower.  Gen.  Itsch- 
ner completes  four  years  in  October 
as  Chief  of  Engineers  and  is  one  of 
the  youngest  men  ever  to  head  the 
Corps. 


Paul  Oppermann's  booklet, 
"Should  You  Be  A  City  and  Re- 
gional Planner?"  is  now  in  its  second 
printing.  It  continues  to  answer 
questions  of  many  young  people 
regarding  planning  as  a  career.  The 
booklet  is  obtainable  from  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
51  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 


Eldridge  Lovelace  of  the  firm  of 
Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso- 
ciates, has  been  appointed  to  the 
recently  re-activitated  Committee 
on  Urban  Renewal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  this 
capacity  he  will  represent  both  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects. 


Eric  Beecroft,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Community  Planning  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada,  has  recently  be- 
come Director  of  Planning  and 
Development  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Mayors  and  Municipali- 
ties, with  headquarters  in  Ottawa. 


The  Herbert  U.  Nelson  Memorial 
Library  and  Information  Center  was 
dedicated  on  September  9th  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards  in 
Chicago,  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  late 
Herbert  U.  Nelson  who  served 
NAREB  for  many  years. 


Andrew  Parker,  prominent  Wash- 
ington business  man  has  been  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal to  succeed  the  late  John  A. 
Remon.  Richard  R.  Atkinson,  Wash- 
ington attorney  was  elected  vice 
chairman. 


The  announcement  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  James  Ring  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  for  health  rea- 
sons is  a  source  of  regret  to  the 
Washington  community.  Mr.  Ring 
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has  been  an  outstanding  and  re- 
sponsible official,  who  has  directed 
the  important  program  of  the 
Authority  since  he  succeeded  the 
late  John  Ihlder  following  his  death 
in  1957.  Mr.  Ring  served  as  Assist- 
ant to  John  Ihlder  since  1934  when 
the  first  office  was  established  to 
eliminate  alley  dwellings.  An  edi- 
torial tribute  in  the  Washington 
News  expressed  a  general  sentiment 
when  it  stated:  "Jim  has  seen  pub- 
lic housing  weather  storms  of  violent 
opposition  and  become  generally 
adopted  as  a  necessary  community 
service.  Doubtless  this  acceptance 
has  been  helped  by  the  fact  that 
under  his  and  Mr.  Ihlder's  direction 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
breath  of  scandal  or  mismanagement 
in  public  housing  construction  or 
operation."  A  fine  tribute  to  a  fine 
public  servant! 


Lawrence  M.  Orton,  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  New  York  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  a  charter 
member  of  The  Inter- American 
Planning  Society,  a  non-govern- 
mental organization  promoting  plan- 
ning in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
has  accepted  the  nomination  of  the 
Society's  Board  of  Directors  as  its 
representative  before  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Philip  Rathbone  succeeded  Alfred 
Potter  as  Secretary  of  the  Town 
Planning  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
on  June  22.  Mr.  Rathbone  is  a 


native  of  Liverpool  and  a  graduate 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  He 
has  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Hous- 
ing Center  in  London  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  National  Parks 
Commission  was  the  first  Principal 
to  be  appointed  to  the  staff.  He  has 
recently  served  as  full-time  Secre- 
tary of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Chartered  Sur- 
veyors. 


Arthur  B.  Gallion  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Planning  for 
Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso- 
ciates. 


Appointment  of  Thomas  L.  Kim- 
ball  of  Denver,  Colo.,  to  the  position 
of  executive  director  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  effective  Sept. 
1,  1960,  has  been  announced  by 
President  Claude  D.  Kelley,  At- 
more,  Ala.  He  succeeds  to  the  post 
formerly  held  by  Ernest  F.  Swift, 
who  relinguished  it  in  March  due 
to  reasons  of  ill  health. 


David  A.  Reed,  former  news 
chief  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Office  of  Public  Information  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  has  been  named 
assistant  executive  director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

Lynn  M.  F.  Harriss,  Executive 
Director  announces  that  Mr.  Reed 
will  have  special  responsibilities  in 
the  Society's  expanding  publication 
and  public  relations  programs. 


Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. 


TRANSITION  AREAS 

(Continued) 

In  the  March  issue  of  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT  for  the  current 
year  the  zoning  of  transition  streets 
was  discussed  and  illustrated  by 
Broadway,  one  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfares of  Providence,  R.  I.  Of 
even  more  importance,  since  a 
greater  area  of  the  city  may  be 
affected,  is  the  handling  of  open 
land  in  the  path  of  the  expanding 
city.  In  many  situations  where 
neither  public  water  supply  or 
public  sewers  is  available,  it  is 
sound  zoning,  particularly  when  the 
future  development  of  the  area  is 
uncertain,  to  give  the  land  a  de- 
ferred or  reserve  classification.  In- 
stances of  residence  zones  in  which 
lots  are  restricted  to  a  minimum  of 
an  acre  pending  development  trends 
have  had  favorable  comment  from 
the  courts.  The  more  permanent 
zoning  of  such  land  offers  the  same 
challenge  to  the  judgment  of  the 
zoning  agency  as  was  noted  in  the 
Providence  case. 

Should  the  land  or  some  of  it 
remain  in  acre  lots  even  after 
utilities  are  available? 

Should  zones  for  business  and 
industry  be  permitted? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  and 
the  timing  of  any  changes  should 
follow  the  same  rule  of  law  noted 
in  the  Providence  case,  i.e.,  where 
the  action  of  the  legislative  agency 
is  at  least  debatable  the  court  will 
not  interfere. 

At  any  hearing  before  the  zoning 
agency  especially  in  places  where 


local  improvement  associations  are 
active  a  protest  against  any  change 
may  be  expected,  based  on 

(a)  the  economic  desirability  of  openness 
of  development  and  low  density, 

(b)  the   increased    hazards   of  travel    by 
automobile  if  residence  zones  of  high 
density  are  permitted, 

(c)  the  detriment  to  residential  properties 
developed  on  lots  of  at  least  one  acre. 

Petitioning  subdividers  will  rely 
on 

(a)  availability  of  utilities, 

(b)  economic  demand  for  homes  on  smaller 
lots, 

(c)  no  increase  in  travel  hazard  since  re- 
lation between  residential  density  and 
road  system  is  controlled  by  the  com- 
munity. 

The  decision  of  the  zoning  agency 
should  depend  on 

(a)  the  state  of  surrounding  development 
at  the  time  of  petition  for  change, 

(b)  the  extent  of  influence  of  any  existing 
business  or  industrial  development, 

(c)  the  economic  demand, 

(d)  the  character  of  topography. 

Incidentally  the  Providence  case 
has  been  decided  since  the  March 
issue  in  favor  of  the  city,  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  rule  that  the 
legislative  agency  will  not  be  over- 
ruled by  the  court  unless  its  action 
is  clearly  arbitrary. 

REDEVELOPMENT 
In  an  action  for  a  declaration  of 
judgment  on  the  validity  of  a  re- 
development plan  brought  by  sev- 
eral owners  of  property  within  a 
designated  redevelopment  area,  the 
plaintiffs'  principal  claim  was  that 
the  redevelopment  agency  acted 
unreasonably  in  finding  that  the 
area  was  a  redevelopment  area 
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within  the  Connecticut  Statute 
which  contains  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"An  area  may  consist  partly  or  wholly  of 
vacant  or  unimproved  land  or  of  land  with 
structures  and  improvements  thereon,  and 
may  include  structures  not  in  themselves 
substandard  or  insanitary  which  are  found 
to  be  essential  to  complete  an  adequate 
area  of  development,  if  the  area  is  de- 
teriorated, substandard  or  detrimental." 

The  statute  from  which  the  above 
quotation  is  taken  has  been  held 
constitutional,  and  the  question  is 
whether  the  redevelopment  agency 
in  acting  thereunder  has  exceeded 
its  powers. 

In  finding  for  the  redevelopment 
agency  the  court  noted  that  the 
condition  obtaining  as  to  the  entire 
area  and  not  as  to  individual  proper- 
ties is  determinative. 

"While  not  a  slum  (the  area)  has  a  large 

Krtion  of  substandard  wooden  structures 
:ated  on  small  lots  and  bordering  on  a 
complexity  of  poorly  arranged  streets.  In 
these  days  of  advanced  city  planning  and 
urban  improvement  the  city  authorities 
could  properly  conclude  that  there  was 
probability  of  greater  benefit  to  the  whole 
community  if  the  land  in  the  area  could 
be  put  to  better  use." 

"The  determination  of  what  constitutes 
a  redevelopment  area  and  what  property 
is  to  be  taken  is  primarily  a  matter  for  the 
redevelopment  agency,  and  its  decision  is 
open  to  judicial  review  only  to  discover 
whether  it  has  acted  unreasonably  or  in 
bad  faith  or  has  exceeded  its  powers." 

Graham  et  al.  vs.  Houlihan  et  al. 
March  1960  Conn.  Law  Journal 

May  17,  1960 


BILLBOARDS 

A  billboard  company  applied  for 
a  variance  to  permit  the  continued 
location  of  a  non-conforming  sign 
in  a  residence  zone.  The  company 
had  been  ordered  to  remove  its  sign 
under  a  provision  of  the  zoning 
ordinance  requiring  all  non-conform- 
ing signs  removed  within  two  years. 
Denial  of  the  variance  was  upheld. 

"It  does  not  appear  that  the  operation 
of  the  regulations  affects  the  property  of 
the  plaintiff  differently  from,  or  creates  a 
situation  not  applicable  to,  all  other 
properties  located  in  a  residence  zone  in 
the  town." 

Note:  The  case  is  interesting  quite 
apart  from  the  ruling  on  variance. 
The  provision  in  issue  was  added  to 
the  Wilton,  Conn,  zoning  ordinance 
in  1955,  and  in  1959  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  zoning  law  as  follows: 

"Regulations  shall  not  prohibit  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  non-conforming  use, 
building  or  structure  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  such  regulations." 

The  threat  to  the  billboard  busi- 
ness may  have  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  very  sweeping  amendment.  The 
validity  of  the  1955  provision  was 
apparently  not  questioned  by  the 
billboard  company. 

Murphy  Inc.  vs.  Town  of  Wilton — 
recently  decided  and  not  yet  reported. 


National  Capital  Notes 

What  are  the  Outstanding  Current  Planning  Issues 
before  the  Nation's  Capital? 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  With  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  we  are  initiating  a  new  department 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  news  of  the  National  Capital  which  will  keep  our  readers 
informed  of  important  events  which  affect  the  city  of  Washington.  The  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  since  1922,  has  been  vigilant  through  its  Committee  of  100 
on  the  Federal  City  in  studying  and  acting  upon  important  developments  in  all  areas  of 
planning  affecting  the  Federal  City.  This  Committee  is  a  citizen  group,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Rear  Admiral  Neill  Phillips,  USN  Rtd.  which  meets  monthly  to  ap- 
praise and  recommend  steps  for  the  development  of  Washington  as  a  fitting  Capital 
of  the  Nation.  It  attempts  to  keep  before  Congress,  the  District  Commissioners  and  the 
public  at  large,  the  generally  basic  principle  that  the  city  of  Washington  has  a  function 
which  differs  from  that  of  any  other  American  city.  Because  of  the  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  Congress  "shall  pass  all  legislation  whatsoever" 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Federal  Government  is  responsible  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  the  National  Capital,  and  in  all  equity  should  bear  a  larger  share  of 
the  expenses  than  Congress  has  voted  in  recent  years.  This  means  that  every  citizen 
in  the  United  States  bears  some  responsibility  for  the  Federal  City.  In  this  and  forth- 
coming issues,  we  shall  bring  our  readers  news  of  the  vital  issues  which  affect  the  National 
Capital. 

*          *          * 

Brigadier  General  A.  C.  Welling, 
recently  concluded  his  tour  of  duty  as 
Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  In  one  of  the  last  speeches 
he  made  before  he  left,  he  said:  "We 
should  look  first  to  the  fundamental  and 
overriding  purpose  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  purpose  is  to  serve  as 
a  handsome,  dignified,  pleasant  and 
comfortable  seat  ol  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Conversely,  the  District  was  not 
established  primarily  to  be  a  commercial 
center.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  manu- 
facturing city,  nor  a  rail  center,  nor  as 
a  trade  mart,  nor  as  a  resort  town,  nor 
even  as  a  university  town.  So  I  say 
again,  this  city  has  as  its  overriding 
purpose  the  requirement  to  serve  as  a 
handsome,  dignified,  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  type  of  city  which  we 
are  seeking  here  makes  for  an  expensive 
operation.  It  cannot  be  supported  by 
local  taxes  alone.  The  District  has  no 
intention  to  stint  on  layouts,  on  archi- 
tectural treatment,  on  quality  of  design 
and  construction,  or  on  trees  or  street 
lights  or  sanitary  engineering  or  our 
public  buildings  which  impinge  on  the 
appearance  of  our  city.  .  .  .  We  con- 
sistently look  to  the  Congress  to  fund 
those  portions  of  our  operations  which 
cannot  be  supported  by  taxes  com- 


mensurate with  those  in  the  surrounding 
communities.  .  .  .  The  owners,  both 
the  governmental  owners  and  the 
private  owners,  must  continue  to  endure 
greater  costs  so  that  construction  can 
have  craftsmanship  and  quality  blended 
harmoniously  into  the  dignity  of  the 
Federal  scene." 


President  Eisenhower  has  recently 
urged  in  a  letter  that  two  new  Federal 
buildings  to  be  erected  on  Lafayette 
Square  which  faces  the  White  House 
"be  designed  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  area."  The 
letter  was  written  after  the  President 
approved  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations Act  which  provides 
$6,375,000  to  construct  buildings  for 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  and 
the  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  Court 
on  the  Square.  President  Eisenhower 
wrote  in  part:  "  It  is  extremely  important 
that  the  architectural  plans  for  these 
buildings  be  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  of  thought  and  with  attention 
to  the  present  and  future  dignity  and 
beauty  of  Lafayette  Square  and  its 
historic  past.  ...  I  earnestly  request 
that  all  preliminary  plans  and  thinking 
in  connection  with  these  buildings  be 
developed  in  close  consultation  with 
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the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
.  .  .  We  should  take  this  opportunity 
to  leave  Lafayette  Square  for  posterity 
as  an  architectural  symbol  of  the 
simplicity,  beauty  and  clean  line  tra- 
ditional to  the  American  style.  It 
would  also  be  advisable  that  whoever 
the  architect  may  be,  he  will  approach 
the  planning  with  his  attention  and 
inspiration  fixed  upon  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  some  of  the  older  buildings — 
the  White  House,  St.  John's  Church, 
The  Treasury  and  the  Decatur  House, 
but  also  taking  into  account  the  plan- 
ning for  the  west  side  of  the  Square  as 
it  develops." 


Recently  President  Eisenhower  an- 
nounced new  appointments  to  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Also  the  new  Engineer  Commissioner 
has  been  sworn  in  to  succeed  Gen. 
Welling.  These  actions  are  set  forth 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


The  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960  was  recently  signed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  This  Act  pro- 
vides for  an  authority  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  transportation  program 
for  the  Washington  D.  C.  metropolitan 
area.  The  Agency  is  created  to  imple- 
ment a  program  based  substantially 
on  recommendations  of  the  Washington 
Mass  Transportation  Survey  Report, 
issued  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council  in  July, 
1959.  The  Agency  will  prepare  a  transit 
development  program,  geared  to  an 
estimated  regional  population  of  3 
million  in  1980.  Special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  expanding  existing  rail- 
road lines  into  the  District  of  Columbia; 
developing  a  subway  from  Union 
Station  to  the  principal  employment 
centers;  and  developing  rights  of  way 
and  related  facilities  for  providing 
express  transit  lines  in  conjunction  with 
major  highways  and  bridges. 

President  Eisenhower  named  the 
following  on  September  1:  H.  Holmes 
Vogel  as  Administrator  and  Harland 


Bartholomew,  Edward  Burling,  Jr., 
F.  Moran  McConihe,  William  H.  Moss 
and  Donald  C.  Hyde  as  the  five-man 
Advisory  Board.  The  Senate  will  act 
to  confirm  these  appointments. 

A  proposed  interstate  compact,  already 
enacted  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to 
provide  uniform  regulation  of  privately 
owned  mass  transit  facilities  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  also  passed  Congress  to 
create  a  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  to  regulate  and 
improve  transit  and  alleviate  traffic 
congestion  throughout  the  metropolitan 
district  on  a  coordinated  basis. 


Downtown  Progress  is  the  new  name 
of  the  recently  established  National 
Capital  Downtown  Committee  which 
is  studying  the  decaying  eastern  leg  of 
Washington's  central  business  district. 
The  change  in  name  was  made  to  reduce 
confusion  with  public  agencies.  It  has 
a  number  of  interesting  studies  under 
way.  A  report  on  Downtown  Progress 
is  issued  monthly  from  the  headquarters 
at  711  14th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington 
5,  D.  C. 


The  Joint  Resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  42) 
which  passed  Congress  on  June  27,  1960 
is  of  great  importance  in  establishing  an 
objective  for  coordinating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
the  development  of  other  areas  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  region.  The 
District,  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  is  also  the  urban 
center  of  a  rapidly  expanding  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  region.  The  ne- 
cessity for  coordination  of  all  functions 
for  the  general  welfare  is  essential.  The 
Resolution  declares  that  the  policy  to 
be  followed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objective  shall  be  exercised  so  as  to 
contribute  effectively  to  a  metropolitan 
region  on  a  unified  basis. 

The  final  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  "Progress  and  Prospects" 
issued  in  late  August  contains  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  important  as 
a  guide  to  action  and  policy. 
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Harland  Bartholomew  Succeeded  as 
Chairman  of  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  by  Dean  A.  M.  Woodruff 


The  White  House  recently  an- 
nounced the  retirement  of  Harland 
Bartholomew  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. President  Eisenhower 
praised  Mr.  Bartholomew  for  his 
service  on  the  Commission  during 
the  past  seven  years  and  commended 
him  for  a  "job  well  done."  The 
President  thanked  Mr.  Bartholomew 
for  remaining  in  office  for  more 
than  a  year  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term. 

Members  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  honored  Mr. 
Bartholomew  on  August  4  whom 
they  credited,  as  outgoing  chairman, 
with  "manifold  and  enduring  con- 
tributions to  the  planning  and 
development"  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal region.  Mr.  Bartholomew,  a 
professional  planner,  head  of  the 
firm  of  planning  consultants,  Har- 
land Bartholomew  and  Associates, 
of  St.  Louis,  was  appointed  to  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission in  1953.  At  present  he  is 
serving  as  First  Vice  President  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  and  its  Acting  President. 

On  July  13,  1960,  President 
Eisenhower  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Archibald  Mul- 
ford  Woodruff  of  the  School  of 
Government  of  George  Washington 
University  as  Chairman,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Bartholomew. 

Dean  Woodruff  came  to  Wash- 
ington last  year  from  Pittsburgh 
where  he  had  been  vice  chairman 


of  the  Allegheny  County  (Pitts- 
burgh) Planning  Commission.  He 
is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
Williams,  who  received  his  doctorate 
at  Princeton  University.  He  was  a 
professor  of  business  administration 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for 
nine  years  before  coming  to  George 
Washington  University.  During 
that  time  he  also  headed  the  Uni- 
versity's department  of  urban  land 
studies.  Previously  he  had  been  on 
the  faculty  of  Rutgers  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Banking.  He 
has  served  as  economic  advisor  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Pittsburgh  Housing  As- 
sociation and  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  ACTION  in 
that  city.  He  is  a  native  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  is  47  years  old. 

In  a  newspaper  interview  follow- 
ing news  of  his  appointment,  he 
said  he  thought  that  mass  transit  is 
the  most  critical  single  problem 
facing  Washington  planners.  He 
looks  upon  this  as  a  great  challenge, 
especially  as  he  thinks  that  what  is 
done  in  Washington  sets  the  pace 
for  cities  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

President  Eisenhower  announced 
on  the  same  date  the  appointment 
of  William  C.  Foster  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  on  the  Commission 
by  the  death  of  John  A.  Remon 
last  May. 

Mr.  Foster,  an  officer  of  the  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.,  has 
served  as  Economic  Co-operation 
Administrator,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
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Defense  and  an  Undersecretary  of 
Commerce.  His  most  headlined 
post  was  as  co-chairman  of  the  group 
which  compiled  in  1957  the  famous 
Gaither  Report,  which  detailed  to 
the  President  the  comparative  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia. 

In  his  most  recent  Government 
post,  he  was  named  chief  negotiator 
at  the  recently  ended  Geneva  con- 
ference on  means  of  preventing  sur- 
prise attacks. 

Born  in  Westfield,  N.  J.,  in  1897, 
Mr.  Foster  was  first  brought  to 
Washington  as  an  Undersecretary 
of  Commerce  in  1946  during  the 
Truman  administration. 

He  retired  from  government  ser- 
vice— temporarily — in  1953  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Manufactur- 
ing Chemists  Association. 


He  was  educated  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
was  an  aviator  in  World  War  I,  and 
served  on  several  wartime  agencies 
during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Foster's  activities  on  the 
Federal  City  Council  have  given  him 
an  insight  into  the  planning  prob- 
lem in  the  area. 

The  White  House  also  announced 
the  reappointment  of  C.  McKim 
Norton  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  to  serve 
another  term  on  the  Commission. 
Mr.  Norton's  term  ran  out  last 
April.  His  reappointment  is  in  line 
with  recommendations  made  by  the 
planning  profession. 

These  announcements  by  the 
President,  brings  the  Commission 
to  its  authorized  five-citizen-member 
strength. 


Col.  F.  J.  Clarke  Named  to  Succeed  Gen. 

Welling  as  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the 

District  of  Columbia 


Col.  Frederick  J.  Clarke  was 
appointed  on  July  12  as  the  Dis- 
trict's new  Engineer  Commissioner 
and  sworn  in  the  following  day  at  a 
ceremony  attended  by  about  300 
city  officials  and  civic  leaders. 

He  succeeds  Brig.  Gen.  A.  C. 
Welling,  who  had  to  leave  before  the 
affair  was  over  to  catch  a  jet  plane 
for  Los  Angeles,  where  he  has  been 
assigned  to  command  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers'  missile 
base  construction  office. 


"I  realize  this  job  has  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility"  Col.  Clarke 
said.  "I  hope  I  can  do  half  as  ably 
as  those  who  have  preceded  me." 

Col.  Clarke  also  was  sworn  in  as 
a  member  of  the  District  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  another  duty 
of  the  Engineer  Commissioner. 

Mark  Sullivan,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
nominated  to  succeed  the  late  David 
Karrick  as  Commissioner,  took  office 
September  1. 
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Nature  in  the  Metropolis 


Immediate  action  to  save  220 
square  miles  of  presently  unde- 
veloped land  containing  priceless 
and  irreplaceable  natural  features  in 
the  Tri-State  New  York  Metro- 
politan Region  is  urged  in  a  report 
entitled  NATURE  IN  THE  METROPO- 
LIS released  June  30th. 

The  report,  prepared  by  William 
A.  Niering,  Associate  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Connecticut  College  in 
New  London,  is  the  third  issued  by 
the  Park,  Recreation  and  Open 
Space  Project  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Metropolitan  Regional  Council 
and  the  Regional  Plan  Association. 

"Nature  is  more  varied  in  the 
New  York  Region  than  in  any  other 
metropolitan  area  of  the  country," 
said  Dr.  Niering.  "The  need  to 
preserve  this  great  natural  bounty 
has  now  become  a  matter  of  ur- 
gency." At  stake,  the  report  says, 
are  fast  dwindling  resources  for 
parks,  nature  study,  protection  of 
wildlife,  including  commercial  fish- 
ing, flood  prevention  and  water 
supply  in  the  tri-state  region. 

The  report  was  made  public  by 
Griffith  E.  Harris,  First  Selectman 
of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  Otto  L. 
Nelson,  Vice  President  of  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association,  Co-Chair- 
men of  the  Park,  Recreation  and 
Open  Space  Project.  Mr.  Harris  is 
Chairman  of  the  Council's  Recrea- 
tion and  Land  Use  Committee. 

Dr.  Niering  was  assisted  in  a  sur- 
vey of  the  region's  most  urgent 
conservation  needs  by  over  100 
members  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society  and  other  conservationists 
who  called  for  the  preservation  of 
over  200  specific  locations  within 


50  miles  of  New  York  City  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Connecticut. 
The  sites  identified  are  not  being 
made  public  because  of  the  possible 
effect  on  their  price,  but  detailed 
findings  of  the  survey  will  be  turned 
over  to  appropriate  officials  and 
private  non-profit  groups. 

First  Selectman  Harris,  in  re- 
leasing the  report  said,  "The  re- 
gion's land  area  of  7,000  square 
miles  is  25  percent  developed  today. 
By  1985  the  region  will  add  some 
8,000,000  people  to  its  present  popu- 
lation of  16,000,000  and  land  will  be 
consumed  at  unprecedented  rates. 
The  Park,  Recreation  and  Open 
Space  Project  estimates  that  the 
region's  developed  land  will  at  least 
double  and  may  triple  in  the  next 
25  years.  We  must  act  now  if  we 
are  to  have  sufficient  parks  and  other 
open  land  for  recreation,  for  the 
study  of  nature,  for  the  protection 
of  our  commercial  fishing  resources 
which  are  a  vital  part  of  the  region's 
economy,  for  the  prevention  of 
floods,  and  for  the  assurance  of  an 
adequate  water  supply." 

Mr.  Harris  stated  that  the  final 
report  of  the  Park,  Recreation  and 
Open  Space  Project  will  be  issued 
this  summer  and  will  contain  open 
space  recommendations  for  munici- 
palities, counties,  the  three  states  of 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut, and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  report,  to  be  entitled 
THE  RACE  FOR  OPEN  SPACE, 
will  cover  such  subjects  as  how 
much  park  acreage  and  other  open 
space  is  needed,  what  legal  and 
financial  tools  are  necessary  to  meet 
these  needs,  highway  access  to 
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parks,  the  need  to  prevent  encroach- 
ment on  the  parks  we  already  have, 
and  other  related  subjects. 

The  first  report  of  the  Project, 
issued  in  January  of  this  year,  was 
The  Law  oj  Open  Space  by  Shirley 


Adelson  Siegal,  now  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  second  was  The  Dy- 
namics oj  Park  Demand  by  Dr. 
Marion  Clawson  of  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Two  New  Members  Appointed  to  Advisory 
Board  on  Parks  and  Monuments 


The  appointment  of  Dr.  Stanley 
A.  Cain,  professor  and  chairman, 
Department  of  Conservation,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Robert 
Lawrence  Stearns,  president  of  the 
Boettcher  Foundation,  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  to  six-year  terms  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Build- 
ings and  Monuments  was  announced 
in  August  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Fred  A.  Seaton. 

They  will  succeed  Dr.  E.  Ray- 
mond Hall,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
and  Carl  I.  Wheat,  of  Menlo  Park, 
California,  whose  six-year  terms  as 
Advisory  Board  members  expired 
June  30. 

Dr.  Cain,  a  native  of  Michigan, 
received  his  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  in  plant 
ecology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  taught  at  Butler  University, 
University  of  Indiana,  the  Water- 
man Institute,  and  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  He  was  a  consultant 
with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, also  was  the  botanist  for  the 
Cranbrook  Institute  of  Science  and 
became  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  University 


of  Michigan,  in  1950.  He  has  been 
a  Guggenheim  Fellow  and  has  been 
most  active  in  the  Botanical  Society, 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America 
and  the  Tennessee  Academy  of 
Science. 

Mr.  Stearns,  born  in  Canada, 
studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  and  the  University  of 
Denver.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Colorado  in  1916  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Denver,  and  taught 
history  and  law  at  the  Denver  Uni- 
versity until  1931  when  he  became 
professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Colorado.  In  1939  he  became  the 
University's  president,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1953  when 
he  became  President  of  the  Boett- 
cher Foundation  in  Denver,  whose 
purpose  is  to  assist,  encourage  and 
promote  the  general  well-being  of 
mankind  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  Advisory  Board  normally 
meets  twice  a  year  and  the  next 
meeting  will  be  September  17-23, 
at  Isle  Royale  National  Park, 
Michigan. 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  Receives 
Distinguished  Conservation  Service  Award 


Hon.  Fred  A.  Seaton,  who  has 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  over- 
seeing America's  natural  resources 
since  his  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  1956,  won  a  new 
title  for  himself  during  a  mid-June 
visit  to  the  West:  "Mister  Conser- 
vation." 

The  Secretary  became  the  first 
cabinet  member  to  receive  a  joint 
"Distinguished  Service  Conserva- 
tion Award"  by  15  of  the  nation's 
foremost  conservation  groups. 

Mr.  Seaton  was  cited  for  "dis- 
tinguished and  courageous  service 
rendered  in  the  conservation  and 
management  of  the  country's  na- 
tural resources"  following  his  ad- 
dress June  20  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Western  Association  of  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners. 

More  than  700  conservationists 
attended  the  association's  40th 
annual  conference  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
traveling  from  13  Western  states 
including  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and 
from  the  Canadian  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

DISTINGUISHED 
CONSERVATION 
SERVICE  AWARD 
In  Recognition  of  Distinguished, 
Courageous  Service  Rendered  in  the 
Conservation  and  Management  of 
the  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  The  Conserva- 
tion Organizations  Below  Named 

Proudly  Cite  and  Honor 
The  Honorable  FRED  A.  SEATON 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 
AMONG    His    MANY    ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS, HE: 


(A)  Protected  Federal  Wildlife  Re- 
fuges    from     unwise    exploitation; 
maintained  the  famous  Tule  Lake 
and   Lower  Klamath  Wildlife   Re- 
fuges ;  advocated  and  actively  worked 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Arctic 
Wildlife  Refuge;  blocked  encroach- 
ment   upon    the    Wichita    Wildlife 
Refuge;  dedicated  all  Duck  Stamp 
funds  to  the  acquisition  of  water- 
fowl lands;  and 

(B)  Aggressively    pushed    towards 
completion  the  MISSION  66  Na- 
tional Parks  Program;  acted  forth- 
rightly  to  prevent  inundation  of  the 
world  famous  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional   Monument;    prevented    en- 
croachment    upon     the     Kenesaw 
Mountain  National  Battlefield  Park; 
established  the  new  Virgin  Islands 
National  Park;  and 

(C)  Insisted  that  the  salmon  runs 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  tribu- 
taries   be    perpetuated;    promoted 
strengthening  and  broadening  of  the 
Federal  Coordination  Act;  directed 
that  recreational  needs  be  planned 
as   an   integral   part   of  all   future 
reclamation  projects;  took  the  lead 
in  plans  to  set  aside  and  preserve 
seashore    and    lakefront    areas    for 
public    use;    supported    wilderness 
preservation;  and 

(D)  Took  steps  to  require  unauthor- 
ized occupants  of  public  lands  along 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  to  recog- 
nize Federal  authority  to  control 
and  regulate  such  occupancy;  issued 
orders  to  provide  public  access  to 
unappropriated  public  domain  lands 
for  recreational  uses. 

For  these  and  other  acts  in  the 
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broad  public  interest,  we,  the  under- 
signed, jointly  confer  upon  The 
Honorable  FRED  A.  SEATON 
this  Special  Conservation  Award, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  this  20th 
day  of  June,  1960. 

Western  Association  of  State 
Game  &  Fish  Commissioners,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game,  Fish 
&  Conservation  Commissioners, 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  Izaak 


Walton  League  of  America,  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  National 
Parks  Association,  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America,  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Natural  Re- 
sources Council  of  America,  North 
American  Wildlife  Foundation, 
Sierra  Club,  Sport  Fishing  Institute, 
The  American  Forestry  Association, 
The  Wilderness  Society,  Wildlife 
Management  Institute. 


ASLA  Opens  Headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


National  headquarters  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  moved  from  Boston  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  September 
1st,  announced  Professor  Norman 
T.  Newton,  FAS  LA,  President  of 
the  Society,  at  the  sixty-first  annual 
meeting,  held  June  27-29  at  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City. 

The  transfer  of  operations  to  the 
National  Capital  has  been  con- 
templated for  some  time  and  was 
decided  by  unanimous  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Society, 
founded  in  Boston  in  1899,  had  its 
headquarters  at  9  Park  Street,  Bos- 
ton for  many  years  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Lundquist, 
Administrative  Secretary. 

New  headquarters  in  Washington 
will  be  at  2000  K  Street,  N.  W.  with 
a  staff  headed  by  Lynn  M.  F. 
Harriss,  Executive  Director.  Mr. 
Harriss  currently  managed  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Society, 
opened  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  presentation  of  ten  pro- 
fessional and  two  student  awards 
for  "high  professional  quality"  high- 
lighted the  annual  dinner  of  the 


convention  of  the  ASLA,  attended 
by  more  than  300  of  the  nation's 
leading  land  and  city  planners. 

Twelve  citations,  which  took  the 
form  of  Certificates  of  Award,  were 
presented  by  President  Newton, 
who  presided  at  the  dinner. 

It  was  announced  that  former 
New  York  City  Parks  Commis- 
sioner Robert  Moses — president  of 
the  1964  World's  Fair — had  been 
named  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society. 

Recipients  of  professional  awards, 
all  members  of  the  ASLA,  were  as 
follows: 

Shurcliff  and  Merrill,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Godwin  and  Bell,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.;  Royston,  Hanamato  and 
Mayes,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Arthur 
G.  Barton,  Glendale,  Cal.  and 
Sasaki,  Walker  and  Associates, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  Lawrence  Hal- 
prin,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Scruggs 
and  Hammond,  Peoria,  III.;  Robert 
Zion  and  Harold  Breen,  New  York 
City;  Harland  Bartholomew  and 
Associates,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and 
Eckbo  Dean  and  Williams,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial 


The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Asso- 
ciation was  created  pursuant  to  an 
Act  of  Congress  approved  May  31, 
1920  (Public  Law  233,  68th  Con- 
gress). Over  the  years,  this  Asso- 
ciation has  sought  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  great  contributions 
to  the  Nation  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
emphasizing  his  forceful  leadership 
in  conservation.  In  pursuing  this 
objective,  the  Association,  in  1931, 
acquired  an  88-acre  island  in  the 
Potomac  River,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Now  known  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Island,  it  was 
presented  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  memorial  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  United 
States  accepted  this  gift  through 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  146 
(72nd  Congress,  approved  May  31, 
1932).  The  Association  engaged  the 
firm  of  Olmsted  Brothers,  noted 
landscape  architects,  to  prepare  a 
general  plan  and  a  report  for  the 
development  of  the  memorial.  This 
plan,  presented  in  1937,  provided 
as  its  principal  feature  the  creation, 
through  controlled  growth,  of  a 
natural  primeval  forest  similar  to 


the  one  which  once  covered  the 
island. 

In  June  1955,  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Association  consented  to 
an  amendment  to  the  Act  establish- 
ing the  memorial,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Bridge  across  the  Potomac 
River  and  across  the  island,  thus 
destroying  to  some  considerable 
degree  the  "forest  primeval"  theme. 
It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  the 
Association  approved  the  placement 
of  a  memorial  structure  on  the 
island,  symbolizing  and  emphasizing 
the  natural  sciences,  in  order  to 
convey  the  world-wide  interest  and 
influence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Recent  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  which  would 
approve  the  erection,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  at  Federal 
expense,  of  a  memorial  on  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island,  provided  the  de- 
sign of  the  structure  is  approved  by 
the  living  children  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  as  well  as  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Association. 
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International  Union  for  Conservation 
Meeting  in  Poland 

A  Report  by  EDWARD  H.  GRAHAM  to  the  Natural  Resources  Council  of  America 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Horace  M.  Albright  attended  this  meeting  in  Poland  and  he  has 
reported  that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  Warsaw  and  he  had  explained  to  him  all  the  work  being  done  to 
restore  the  city  from  the  terrible  holocaust  of  war  and  how  far  the  plans  will  develop 
in  1975,  1985,  etc.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  splendid  job  of  planning  is  being  done  with 
special  attention  to  open  spaces,  parks,  river  front  protection  and  so  forth.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  International  Union  can  be  very  important  as  an  ally  of  the  United 
Nations  in  improving  international  relations.  Fourteen  representatives  of  the  USSR 
attended  the  meeting  as  well  as  a  number  of  highly  intelligent  Polish  conservationists, 
scientists  and  other  professions,  and  some  from  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia. 


For  the  first  time,  conservation- 
ists from  both  the  Communist  and 
free  worlds  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  problems  and 
progress  at  a  major  international 
resources  conference  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  occasion  was 
the  Seventh  General  Assembly  and 
Eighth  Technical  Meeting  of  the 
International  Union  for  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources which  convened  June  15-24, 
1960,  in  Poland.  The  Union  accepted 
Poland's  invitation  in  tribute  to 
a  country  and  a  people  who  have 
pioneered  in  conservation  under 
such  distinguished  leaders  as  Wlady- 
slaw  Szafer  and  Walery  Goetel. 
Early  in  the  present  century  there 
was  established  the  precursor  of 
Poland's  State  Council  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature,  which  has 
a  long  list  of  scientific  and  educa- 
tional accomplishments  and  now 
operates  as  a  government  agency 
within  the  Ministry  of  Forestry 
with  broad  powers  under  law. 

The  Assembly  opened  in  Warsaw 
and  closed  in  Cracow  where  post- 
conference  excursions  began.  At 
Warsaw  the  sessions  were  held  in 
the  44-story  Palace  of  Culture  and 
Science,  a  post-war  gift  of  the 


Soviet  Union  to  the  Polish  People's 
Republic.  This  skyscraper  houses 
the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
provides  facilities  for  conferences. 
It  towers  above  the  city  of  Warsaw 
which,  while  remarkably  re-built, 
still  shows  evidence  of  the  terrible 
devastation  it  suffered  during  the 
war.  The  Poles  did  an  excellent 
job  of  arranging  the  conference  and 
the  associated  field  excursions,  and 
the  Assembly  was  attended  by  some 
200  delegates  and  observers  from  31 
countries,  representing  all  contin- 
ents. Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria,  and  the  USSR 
made  up  the  Communist  bloc,  with 
the  USSR,  Poland,  USA,  UK,  West 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  each 
having  more  than  a  dozen  partici- 
pants representing  them.  It  was 
encouraging  to  see  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment represented  by  officials 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Park  Service,  Forest  Service,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Those 
attending  from  the  United  States 
were:  Horace  M.  and  Mrs.  Albright, 
John  C.  Boyd,  Walter  and  Mrs. 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Joy  Buda,  Carl  W. 
and  Mrs.  Buchheister,  H.  K.  Buech- 
ner,  William  H.  Gary,  Harold  J. 
Coolidge,  Orville  W.  Crowder, 
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Fraser  F.  Darling,  Jack  C.  Fisher, 
Joseph  L.  Fisher,  Edward  H. 
Graham,  Daniel  F.  Janzen,  Carl  B. 
Koford,  O.  Milton,  Fairfield  and 
Mrs.  Osborn,  Fred  M.  Packard, 
Lawrence  E.  and  Mrs.  Palmer, 
George  A.  Petrides,  Robert  L.  and 
Mrs.  Rudd,  E.  T.  and  Mrs.  Scoyen, 
Gustav  A.  Swanson,  Lloyd  W.  and 
Mrs.  Swift,  Richard  Taber,  and 
Richard  L.  Weaver. 

The  formal  meetings  consisted  of 
several  business  sessions  plus  an 
opening  introductory  program  and 
two  technical  themes.  The  intro- 
duction was  keynoted  by  Fair- 
field  Osborn  (USA)  who  called  for 
world  action  by  the  United  Nations 
to  protect  the  natural  heritages  of 
all  countries;  a  program  to  preserve 
African  wildlife  and  its  habitat; 
and  attention  to  the  relation  between 
the  increasing  numbers  of  people 
and  the  new  human  environment  we 
are  creating.  His  comments  were 
followed  by  a  stimulating  and 
critical  review  of  the  status  of 
conservation  by  Pierre  Gourou 
(France).  Theme  I  was  devoted 
to  "The  Management  of  Wild 
Grazing  Animals  in  Temperate  Zone 
in  its  Relation  to  Land  Use," 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  French  mammalogist 
F.  Bourliere,  while  Theme  II  treated 
the  subject,  "The  Ecological  Effects 
of  Biological  and  Chemical  Control 
of  Undesirable  Plants  and  Animals," 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  well- 
known  Dutch  zoologist,  D.  J. 
Kuenen. 

No  one  meeting  of  the  Union 
reflects  the  broad  scope  of  the 
IUCN  activities.  At  the  1958 
sessions  in  Athens,  Greece,  for 
example,  major  emphasis  was  on 


soil  and  water  conservation,  in- 
cluding effects  upon  fisheries  and 
consideration  of  big  dams.  At 
forthcoming  Assemblies  other  as- 
pects of  resource  use  will  be  treated. 

Papers  are  not  read  at  technical 
sessions  of  the  IUCN,  although 
the  Chairmen  may  call  upon  authors 
present  to  comment  briefly  as  a 
basis  for  discussion.  The  discussions 
at  Warsaw  were  lively,  with  the 
participation  all  the  more  eager 
because  of  the  chance  to  learn 
firsthand  from  authorities  with  whom 
we  had  not  had  much  contact. 
Papers  and  comments  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  proved  quite  friendly 
during  the  sessions,  revealed  results 
of  little  known  conservation  work 
that  has  been  under  way  in  the 
USSR  for  many  years. 

Two  excursions  were  undertaken 
during  the  Assembly,  in  addition 
to  the  three  field  trips  that  were 
arranged  to  follow  the  conference. 
The  first  of  the  mid-Assembly 
excursions  was  a  week-end  train 
trip  eastward  to  the  Bialowieza 
National  Park  on  the  Russian  border. 
Here  there  exists  a  magnificent 
forest,  protected  because  it  was 
first  remote  and  subsequently  be- 
came the  traditional  hunting  ground 
of  the  Czars.  The  forest  straddles 
the  border  and  covers  an  expanse 
of  more  than  275,000  acres,  4,000 
acres  of  which  are  protected  for 
scientific  study,  with  human  access 
carefully  controlled.  The  excellent 
job  being  done  by  Polish  scientists 
was  illustrated  by  the  exact  ecolo- 
gical data  that  have  been  recorded 
for  years  in  the  forest. 

In  the  forest  of  Bialowieza  the 
European  bison  also  existed  in  a 
wild  state  until  World  War  I.  One 
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of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  Polish  conservation  is  the  restor- 
ation of  this  large  mammal. 

The  second  trip  was  into  the 
western  reaches  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  In  the  Tatra  range 
the  conference  visited  one  of  Poland's 
ten  national  parks,  stopping  at  a 
high  glacial  lake  where  the  mountain 
slopes,  below  the  alpine  meadows, 
were  clothed  with  stunted  Norway 
spruce,  mountain  ash,  and  mugo 
pine.  On  the  snow-covered  depres- 
sions above  the  lake,  chamois  were 
grazing,  climbing  the  rocky  slopes, 
and  rolling  in  the  snow.  A  million 
persons  visit  the  Tatra  National 
Park  each  year. 

The  closing  session  of  the  As- 
sembly at  Cracow,  in  the  Carpathian 
foothills,  brought  the  group  to  the 
site  of  one  of  the  world's  earliest 
universities  and  the  traditional  seat 
of  past  Polish  kings.  Unlike  War- 
saw, Cracow  was  unmolested  during 
the  war,  and  the  city  still  preserves 
a  medieval  aspect.  At  Cracow  the 
business  of  the  Assembly,  its  resolu- 
tions, and  its  proposed  plans  were 
crystallized  and  actions  taken,  prov- 


ing there  is  much  more  to  such  an 
organization  than  papers,  discus- 
sions, and  field  excursions. 

A  significant  decision  is  to  hold 
Assemblies  every  three  years  instead 
of  every  two  as  in  the  past,  with 
technical  symposia  during  the  in- 
tervals and  the  1963  Assembly 
scheduled  for  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara.  It  was  also  determined  to 
move  the  headquarters  of  the  Union 
from  Belgium  to  Switzerland,  a 
country  with  no  colonial  traditions 
and  which  accommodates  several 
other  international  bodies.  It  is 
also  midway  between  Paris  and 
Rome,  where  UNESCO  and  FAO 
are  headquartered  and  with  which 
IUCN  has  its  closest  liaison.  Jean 
G.  Baer  (Switzerland)  was  re- 
elected  President  of  the  Union. 
F.  Bourliere  (France)  and  Peter 
Scott  (U.K.)  were  elected  to  fill 
openings  for  Vice  Presidents;  they 
will  serve  with  H.  J.  Coolidge  (USA) 
whose  term  as  a  third  Vice  President 
continues.  E.  H.  Graham  and  H.  J. 
Coolidge  continue  to  serve  as  the 
two  U.  S.  members  of  the  Executive 
Board. 


Department  of  the  Interior  Changes  Name  of 
Falls  Island  in  Potomac  River  to 
Olmsted  Island 


Falls  Island,  a  natural  rocky 
island  close  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Potomac  River  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  River,  has  been  renamed 
Olmsted  Island  in  the  memory  of  a 
father  and  son,  the  Frederick  Law 
Olmsteds,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior announced  in  July. 

The  Olmsteds  were  well  known 


landscape  architects  who,  for  half  a 
century  starting  in  1900,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  orderly  expansion  of 
Washington  and  its  park  system. 

Olmsted  Island,  jointly  owned  by 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company, 
is  a  35-acre  park  and  popular  recrea- 
tional area  visited  annually  by 
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thousands  who  come  to  view  the 
Great  Falls  and  visit  the  Service's 
Great  Falls  Museum  nearby. 

The  renaming  of  the  island  was 
recently  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Geographic  Names  upon  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects  and 
the  National  Park  Service.  A  memor- 
ial plaque  upon  which  will  be  in- 
scribed the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Olmsteds  is  proposed 
for  the  island  at  one  of  the  pro- 
montories overlooking  the  Falls. 

Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Sr.,  made 
professional  contributions  to  the 
landscape  design  of  the  Capitol 
grounds,  in  particular  the  West 
Capitol  Terrace,  as  well  as  the  land- 
scape architecture  of  Central  Park 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Olmsted  was 
also  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  in  Washing- 


ton, D.  C.,  and  the  main  sparkplug 
on  the  McMillan  Commission  of 
1901  for  the  restoration  of  the 
L' Enfant  Plan  for  the  central  com- 
position of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Jr.,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  was 
instrumental  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  right-of-way  for  the  Parkway 
leading  to  the  Great  Falls,  and  a 
leader  in  the  study  to  determine  the 
locale  of  the  Parkway. 

The  younger  Olmsted,  in  addition 
to  his  parkway  work,  contributed 
to  the  landscape  architecture  of  the 
Capital  area  of  the  Mall,  Rock 
Creek  Park  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Maryland,  Roosevelt  Island 
in  the  Potomac  River,  Jefferson 
Memorial,  and  McMillan  Reservoir 
Park. 


Glover- Archbold  Ruling  Affirms 
Public  Rights 


Preliminary  rulings  in  the  in- 
junction suit  involving  GIover-Arch- 
bold  Park,  Washington,  D.  C.,  were 
concerned  only  with  two  motions 
by  the  defendants  but,  to  the  friends 
of  Washington's  parks,  they  open 
the  prospect  of  defending  all  parks 
created  by  private  gifts  of  property. 
The  suit  was  instituted  by  Mrs. 
Anne  Archbold  to  restrain  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  from  di- 
verting for  a  four-lane  highway,  the 
property  which  she  had  given  the 
District  for  a  park.  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Glover,  Jr.,  joined  in  the  suit  in 


behalf  of  the  adjoining  property 
given  by  his  father  as  a  public  park 
and  playground.  The  Congress  had 
authorized  the  acceptance  of  these 
gifts  on  these  conditions. 

In  1948  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  District  and  the 
National  Park  Service  relating  to 
the  use  of  certain  portions  of  the 
park  for  a  "parkway." 

The  defendants  sought  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  a  trial  on  the  merits 
by  motions  to  dismiss  the  suit  or 
for  a  summary  judgment.  On 
January  27,  Judge  Burnita  S.  Mat- 
thews denied  their  motions  and 
rejected  their  arguments,  holding — 
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"(1)  That  since  the  National  Park 
Service  intended  to  comply  with 
the  agreement  and  since  the  Dis- 
trict was  seeking  appropriations  for 
construction,  a  justifiable  contro- 
versy exists;  (2)  that  the  defendants' 
'sovereign-immunity  claim',  be- 
cause the  United  States  had  not 
consented  to  be  sued,  could  not  bar 
a  suit  against  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  these  circumstances;  and 
(3)  that  there  are  genuine  issues  of 
material  facts  to  be  resolved." 
Although  constituting  only  a  denial 
of  defendants'  motions  to  dismiss  or 
for  summary  judgment,  Judge  Mat- 


thews' decision  should  hearten  those 
who  would  save  GIover-ArchboId 
Park. 

Copies  of  the  full  text  of  Judge 
Matthews'  decision  rendered  in 
Civil  Action  No.  2021-59  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  January 
27,  1960,  are  available  for  those  who 
wish  to  know  the  complete  state- 
ment, with  legal  precedents.  Send 
request  to  the  Editor,  Atlantic 
Naturalist,  Box  202,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Station,  Washington  4, 
D.  C. 


Guiding  Metropolitan  Growth 

A  Statement  on  National  Policy  by  the  Research  and  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 


A  committee  of  leading  business- 
men has  urged  the  Nation's  metro- 
politan areas  to  develop  new  forms 
of  government  so  they  can  plan  and 
carry  out  needed  programs  on  an 
area-wide  basis. 

The  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  a  nonprofit  research 
group  composed  of  top  business 
executives,  said  the  alternative 
would  be  loss  of  local  control 
"through  the  continuous  transfer  of 
responsibility  to  State  and  Federal 
governments." 

In  a  50-page  policy  statement 
entitled  "Guiding  Metropolitan 
Growth,"  the  CED  said  the  16,000 
local  jurisdictions  within  the  192 
metropolitan  areas  are  unable  to 
cope  intelligently  with  such  broad 
problems  as  area  transportation, 
air  pollution,  land  use  and  urban 
renewal. 


The  CED  did  not  recommend  any 
single  new  form  of  government  for 
the  metropolitan  regions.  It  said 
different  plans  might  best  suit  dif- 
ferent areas.  However,  these  two 
plans  were  specifically  mentioned : 

"One  approach  is  the  metropolitan 
federation  under  which  only  the 
most  obvious  regional  functions  are 
vested  in  a  single  government  with 
other  duties  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual  localities.  An  alter- 
native in  places  where  the  metro- 
politan area  is  contained  within  a 
single  county  is  to  provide  the 
county  government  with  additional 
powers." 

The  committee  complained  that 
progress  has  been  slow  in  eliminating 
slums  and  rehabilitating  blighted 
areas  within  most  cities  and  some 
suburbs.  However,  it  recommended 
that  the  urban  renewal  program  be 
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continued,  with  the  present  level 
of  Federal  aid,  pending  a  compre- 
hensive review. 

"Some  progress  is  being  made  and 
we  can  learn  more  with  a  program 
in  operation  than  at  a  dead  stop," 
it  said. 

The  group  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration gives  special  prefer- 
ences to  communities  where  pro- 
grams and  planning  are  executed 
on  an  area-wide  basis. 

The  CED  cited  what  it  termed  a 
conservative  estimate  that  nearly 
7  million  dwelling  units  in  urban 
sections  need  replacing  and  another 
2  million  require  rehabilitation.  It 
said  the  estimated  cost  runs  to 
$120-$125  billion. 

Saying  that  private  funds  could 
be  expected  to  meet  three-fourths 
to  seventh-eighths  of  the  total  out- 
lay, it  viewed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  as  "setting  the  stage  for 
private  development  and  providing 
financial  assistance  only  to  the  ex- 
tent required  to  permit  the  private 
real  estate  market  to  function 
effectively." 

The  statement  said  a  review  of 
urban  renewal  should  involve  study 
of  the  possibility  of  allocating  funds 
to  metropolitan  plans  rather  than 
on  a  project-by-project  basis,  and 
the  further  extention  of  Federal 
aid  to  blighted  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial as  well  as  residential  areas. 

The  committee  noted  the  dis- 
tinction between  central  cities, 
suburbs,  and  metropolitan  areas, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  the  latter 
with  which  its  statement  was  con- 
cerned— that  is,  the  metropolitan 
area  as  a  whole,  combining  the 


central  cities  and  the  suburbs. 
Thus,  the  "metropolitan  area"  was 
defined  as  a  single  economic  entity 
composed  of  many  political  and 
geographical  units. 

One  fallacy  attacked  by  the  re- 
port is  the  assumption  that  metro- 
politan areas  do  not  possess  the 
financial  resources  to  pay  for  their 
complex  and  expensive  public- 
service  needs  on  a  regional  basis. 
Actually,  local  government  ex- 
penditures jumped  from  $9  billion 
in  the  postwar  year  of  1946  to 
$31  billion  in  1957,  and  the  upward 
spiral  is  still  continuing.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  this  sub- 
stantial outlay  was  made  on  a  frag- 
mented basis  by  local  governments 
within  the  metro  areas,  with  too 
little  regard  for  the  needs  of  the 
region  as  a  whole  and  with  no  re- 
gard at  all  for  the  increased  revenues 
that  would  be  available  if  attractive 
regional  services  were  provided. 

The  committee  urged  local  busi- 
ness leaders  to  participate  more 
actively  in  metropolitan  affairs. 

"Civic  responsibility  and  en- 
lightened self-interest  demand  that 
local  business  leaders  work  closely 
with  elective  and  appointive  of- 
ficials in  their  communities  in  reach- 
ing public  decisions  and  carrying 
out  public  programs." 

The  CED  wisely  concluded  that 
the  precise  forms  of  metro  govern- 
ment must  be  determined  by  each 
region,  and  the  process  inevitably, 
will  be  evolutionary.  That  is  why 
such  advances  as  the  new  Wash- 
ington area  interstate  compact  com- 
mission to  regulate  transit — limited 
though  its  function  is — is  so  im- 
portant. 
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The  firm  of  Harland  Bartholomew 
and  Associates  has  established  a  re- 
search fellowship  in  city  planning  at 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  the  first  such 
fellowship  to  be  established  by  an 
American  firm  in  an  American  graduate 
department  of  city  planning.  The 
recipient  of  the  fellowship  will  spend  a 
summer  of  research  work  in  the  firm's 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis  as  well  as 
performing  graduate  work  at  the  uni- 
versity. The  first  fellowship  to  begin  in 
the  fall  has  been  awarded  to  Olin  J. 
Mitchell  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  a 
graduate  student  in  city  planning  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


A  new  unit  to  study  urban  Govern- 
ment has  been  established.  Formation 
of  the  Municipal  Manpower  Commis- 
sion under  a  grant  of  $500,000  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  was  announced  June 
11,  by  James  E.  Webb,  chairman  of  the 
commission. 

He  said  the  group  would  begin  a 
research  and  educational  program  de- 
signed to  strengthen  urban  government 
by  developing  methods  for  improving 
the  quality  and  performance  of  mu- 
nicipal administrators. 

Mr.  Webb  was  formerly  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  has  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Allen  E.  Pritchard,  Jr.,  former  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  League  of 
Kansas  Municipalities,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  commission. 

Members  include  William  O.  Baker, 
Vice  President  for  Research,  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories;  Edward  W.  Bar- 
rett, dean,  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, Columbia  University;  William 
H.  Draper,  Jr.,  investment  banker  and 
corporation  executive;  Ralph  Lazarus, 
president,  Federated  Department  Stores; 
Quigg  Newton,  president,  University  of 
Colorado,  and  John  A.  Perkins,  president 
University  of  Delaware. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  3 
featured  on  its  front  page  an  article 
on  Tomorrow's  Cities.  John  S.  Cooper, 
a  staff  reporter,  wrote  three  columns 
about  growing  urban  woes  and  the  call 
for  more  professional  planners.  He 
made  some  interesting  comments.  Since 
1950,  he  wrote,  expenditures  by  local 
governments  for  planning  have  tripled 
and  the  number  of  employees  of  mun- 
icipal departments  has  more  than 
doubled.  Local  spending  on  planning 
now  runs  more  than  $30  million  a  year, 
largely  for  salaries.  So  much  work  is 
available  that  more  than  200  private 
consulting  firms  are  now  in  the  field. 
The  physical  product  of  all  this  labor  is 
staggering.  It  includes  weighty  volumes 
sometimes  running  hundreds  of  pages  of 
multi-colored  maps  and  charts  of  the 
cities  of  the  future,  plus  traffic  studies, 
land  use  surveys,  new  subdivision  reg- 
ulations and  zoning  ordinances.  .  .  . 
The  content  of  the  plans  is  equally  stag- 
gering, calling  for  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  on  public  improve- 
ments of  all  sorts.  .  .  .  Big  scale 
planning  is  not  limited  to  metropolitan 
centers.  Throughout  the  U.  S.,  1,140 
small  cities,  mostly  under  25,000  pop- 
ulation, now  are  developing  plans  under 
a  program  in  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment pays  half  the  planning  bill. 

Experienced  men  are  so  scarce  that 
two  or  more  jobs  are  held  by  a  growing 
number  of  the  older,  established  city 
planners.  Smaller  cities,  unable  to 
afford  full-time  planning  staffs  of  their 
own,  are  booming  the  business  of 
consultants.  Most  of  the  new  planners 
are  coming  out  of  25  universities, 
which  confer  degrees  on  about  250 
graduates  a  year.  Planning  is  a  good 
deal  more,  writes  Mr.  Cooper,  than 
working  up  new  projects  on  which  to 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money.  Planning 
involves  the  establishment  of  priorities 
for  needed  improvements  to  city  fa- 
cilities. He  discusses  the  redrafting  of 
old  zoning  ordinances  by  many  cities, 
urban  renewal  efforts,  coordination  of 
capital  improvements,  loss  of  popula- 
tion from  the  central  districts  of  cities 
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to  the  suburbs  and  the  Federal  high- 
way program  which  aids  suburban 
dispersal.  By  1970,  he  states,  the 
Nation's  population  is  expected  to 
mount  from  today's  180  million  to  208 
million  or  220  million.  The  migration 
from  farm  to  city  will  continue  and  in 
ten  years  only  5  percent  of  the  labor 
force  may  be  farmers,  compared  to  the 
9  percent  now,  and  the  22  percent  in 
1929.  The  prospective  population  in- 
creases, augmented  by  displacement  of 
farm  workers,  will  most  surely  keep 
the  metropolises  exploding. 


Southeastern  Wisconsin  now  has  the 
statutory  framework  for  creation  of  an 
effective  regional  planning  agency. 
Under  1955  legislation,  improved  by 
the  1959  legislature,  the  governor  is 
enabled  to  create  a  regional  planning 
agency  following  petition  of  a  local 
government  body  within  the  region,  a 
public  hearing,  and  consent  of  govern- 
ment bodies  representing  fifty  percent 
of  the  equalized  taxable  property 
within  the  region.  In  the  case  of  the 
proposed  seven-county  agency  in  south- 
eastern Wisconsin,  an  area  which 
contains  Milwaukee,  Racine  and  Ken- 
osha,  each  of  the  seven-county  boards 
would  appoint  one  member  of  the 
commission,  and  the  governor  would 
appointseven,  half  of  whom  have  "experi- 
ence in  local  government  in  elective  or  ap- 
pointive offices  or  who  are  professionally 
engaged  in  advising  local  governmental 
units  in  the  fields  of  land  use  planning, 
transportation,  law,  finance  or  engineer- 
ing." Once  established  the  commission 
would  derive  its  budget  from  property 
taxes  not  exceeding  .003  percent  of 
the  equalized  value  of  the  constitutent 
units. 

To  date,  three  of  the  seven  counties, 
representing  79.9  percent  of  the  regional 
equalized  property  value  and  78.8 
percent  of  the  regional  population  have 
petitioned  for  creation  of  an  agency, 
which  thereby  appears  assured.  The 
suggested  regional  plan  is  not  a  rigid 
master  plan,  but  a  fluid  expression  of 
regional  goals,  a  process  and  framework 
for  regional  development. 


Reports  relative  to  the  development 
of  Flushing  Meadow  Park  as  a  site 
for  the  World's  Fair  of  1964-65  are 
being  received  from  Hon.  Robert 
Moses.  The  first  two  reports  have 
recommendations  for  traffic  approaches 
to  the  site. 


Miamiams  are  viewing  a  12-foot 
version  of  their  city's  downtown  as  it 
might  look  in  1985.  The  "Magic  City 
Center  Plan"  is  a  model  which  was 
first  shown  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Miami-Dade  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  April  when  several  hundred 
citizens  gazed  upon  Miami's  future. 
Expressways,  now  under  construction, 
were  shown  completed,  superhighways 
and  Flagler  Street  made  into  a  land- 
scaped mall,  a  futuristic  bayfront  civic 
center  with  auditoriums,  outdoor  band- 
shell  and  art  galleries  are  depicted  in 
the  model,  as  were  the  new  Metro 
municipal  building  and  vast  trans- 
portation center.  An  urban  renewal 
plan  transformed  the  fringes  of  the 
downtown  section  into  an  area  of  parks, 
modern  apartments  and  ample  parking 
spaces.  The  model  was  designed  by 
Miami  and  Metro  planners. 


The  Director  of  Public  Works,  San 
Juan,  P.  R.,  Juan  J.  Sandin,  presents 
an  interesting  article  entitled,  "San 
Juan's  Choice,  Wrecking  or  Restora- 
tion," in  the  July  issue  of  The  American 
City.  A  Society  for  the  Development 
and  Conservation  of  San  Juan  was 
formed  and  its  first  official  act  was  to 
push  through  the  legislature  a  bill 
providing  for  a  10-year  tax  exemption 
for  Spanish  colonial  buildings  that 
are  properly  and  substantially  restored. 
"Fomento",  the  famed  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  of  Puerto 
Rico  which  promoted  the  entire  "Oper- 
ation Bootstrap"  movement  to  improve 
the  island's  economy,  decided  to  pro- 
mote tourism  and  bought  four  restor- 
able  buildings  in  the  Old  City.  Simul- 
taneously, the  government  established 
the  Institute  of  Puerto  Rican  Culture, 
one  of  whose  functions  was  to  work 
out  the  details  of  restoring  the  city. 
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Nathaniel  S.  Keith  and  Carl  Feiss, 
Washington  planning  consultants,  came 
to  work  with  the  San  Juan  Municipal 
Housing  Authority  in  planning  a  pro- 
gram for  the  Old  City.  The  regulation 
of  construction  in  the  Historic  Zone 
was  finally  given  to  the  Institute  of 
Culture  and  an  honorary  Historical 
Advisory  Committee  of  architects,  his- 
torians and  others  was  set  up  to  pass 
on  the  applications  to  restore,  adapt  or 
repair  buildings  in  the  zone. 


One  region  in  the  United  States 
which  has  remained  outside  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  and  economic 
growth  is  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
region.  It  is  a  region  of  eroded  farms, 
difficult  terrain,  impassable  mountains, 
isolated  villages,  worked-out  mines 
and  cities  with  severe  economic  prob- 
lems. Its  southern  portions  are  ser- 
iously overpopulated.  Communications 
are  difficult;  industrial  sites  are  ex- 
pensive to  develop;  the  battle  against 
gravity  overshadows  life  everywhere. 

These  are  problems  of  a  region;  not 
of  a  single  state.  And  so  far,  there  has 
been  only  one  regional  solution  at- 
tempted; the  TVA,  now  a  generation 
old.  Efforts  by  state  and  federal 
governments  to  encourage  or  sub- 
sidize out-migration  have  merely 
touched  the  symptoms;  legislation  to 
shunt  government  contracts  into  the 
"depressed  areas"  has  had  little  overall 
effect.  So  long  as  population  remains 
scattered  throughout  unproductive 
farming  areas,  and  in  declining  coal- 
mining regions,  the  present  distress  will 
continue. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the 
powers  of  local,  state  and  federal 
governments  be  joined  with  private 
enterprise  to  foster  the  creation  of 
several  new  towns  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Region,  beginning  with  the 
first  town  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  This 
is  a  region  of  703,000  population  which 
lost  92,000  people  between  1950  and 
1956.  Unemployment  is  chronic. 
Population  is  scattered.  The  towns  and 
cities  are  beset  by  economic  problems, 
floods  and  a  loss  of  economic  base  which 
none  can  solve  alone. 


The  major  function  of  a  new  town  in 
each  of  the  natural  subregions  within 
the  Appalachian  Region  will  be  to 
provide  a  new  source  of  employment, 
and  a  totally  new  environment  offering 
all  the  amenities,  advantages,  and 
stimuli  and  economic  opportunities 
which  are  now  unobtainable,  or  difficult 
to  find  in  this  region.  Thus  a  major 
effort  must  be  devoted  to  locating  and 
developing  each  town  to  encourage 
maximum  development  of  industrial 
and  other  employment. 

Enabling  legislation  should  make  it 
possible  to  develop  new  towns  either 
in  wholly  open  country,  or  in  con- 
junction with  one  or  more  existing 
small  communities.  They  could  be 
developed  by  public  or  private  corpora- 
tions; private  development  companies 
would  be  encouraged  by  means  of  low- 
interest  loans  insured  or  guaranteed  by 
state  or  federal  agencies,  with  limited 
dividends  as  a  condition  of  government 
assistance.  The  entire  site  for  the  new 
town  would  be  acquired  by  a  public 
corporation  which  could  then  turn  the 
site  over  to  a  public  or  private  develop- 
ment company. 

In  order  to  directly  approach  the 
economic  problems  of  East  Kentucky 
and  to  seek  a  fresh  solution,  a  prelim- 
inary study  to  prepare  and  outline  a 
two-year  research  venture  aimed  at 
producing  a  workable  solution  for 
"New  Towns"  by  1962,  has  been 
proposed. 


A  new  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Urban  Planning  Assistance  Program," 
which  explains  the  Federal  program  to 
help  States,  regions,  metropolitan  areas, 
and  smaller  cities  solve  their  planning 
problems,  has  been  published  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  Urban  Planning  Assistance  Pro- 
gram was  established  by  Section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  and  is 
administered  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration.  It  authorizes  Federal 
grants  to  match  State  and  local  funds 
for  the  financing  of  timely,  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  smaller  cities 
and  counties  throughout  the  country 
and  for  the  planning  of  metropolitan 
and  regional  urban  areas. 
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The  program  was  enlarged  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959,  with  emphasis 
on  comprehensive  planning  for  entire 
urban  areas  having  common  or  related 
urban  development  problems. 

The  pamphlet  explains  in  question- 
and-answer  form  the  purpose  for  which 
urban  planning  grants  can  be  used, 
what  public  bodies  are  eligible,  and  how 
to  apply. 


A  small  but  militant  group  is  staging 
a  rear-guard  fight  to  save  colonial 
landmarks  in  Mexico  City.  Some  of 
these  landmarks  outdate  similar  historic 
shrines  in  the  United  States. 

Artists,  actors,  bankers  and  industrial- 
ists are  concentrating  their  initial 
efforts  on  saving  a  relatively  tiny 
section  of  the  city  known  as  "la  Traza" 
(the  design).  This  old  section  of  the 
capital  contains  architectural  gems 
dating  from  the  early  sixteenth  century. 

The  section  was  built  over  the  ruins 
of  the  Aztec  empire's  administrative 
city  known  as  Tenochtitaln.  The  area 
encompasses  the  Zocalo,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  colonial  palaces 
housing  the  offices  of  the  President  and 
various  ministries;  the  first  hospital  in 
the  Americas  built  in  1525  by  Herman 
Cortez,  and  the  palaces  of  counts  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

It  also  encompasses  the  first  school 
of  medicine  in  America,  built  on 
Tacuba  Street  in  1790.  The  possible 
destruction  of  Tacuba  Street  for  an 
arterial  outlet  from  the  old  part  of  the 
city  led  to  the  formation  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Society  for  the  Defense 
of  the  Artistic  Treasury  of  Mexico. 
Tacuba  is  a  narrow  avenue  leading  to 
the  Zocalo.  It  is  lined  by  large  and 
small  sixteenth  century  buildings. 

The  movement  was  started  by  Gus- 
tavo R.  Velasco,  an  attorney  and  dean 
of  a  law  school.  For  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  Senor  Velasco  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  protection  of  Mexican 
artistic  and  historic  towns  and  buildings. 
In  1928  he  drafted  legislation  to  save 
Taxco  from  becoming  a  garish,  neon- 
lighted  tourist  center. 


From  time  to  time  Senor  Velasco 
was  called  on  to  aid  the  preservation  of 
monuments.  It  was  not  until  the  regent 
of  the  Federal  District,  Ernesto  P. 
Uruchurtu,  announced  the  widening  of 
Tacuba  Street  that  Senor  Velasco 
recruited  his  defenders. 

None  of  the  defenders,  Senor  Velasco 
least  of  all,  expects  an  easy  victory. 
The  fight  to  preserve  Tacuba  Street  is 
stalemated.  In  the  face  of  the  flurry  of 
complaints,  Senor  Uruchurtu  referred 
the  question  to  the  Commission  for  the 
Protection  of  National  Monuments.  A 
decision  is  expected  within  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  defenders  are  gain- 
ing support  at  an  increased  rate. 


The  Washington  Center  for  Metro- 
politan Studies  has  issued  copies  of  the 
excellent  addresses,  delivered  at  the 
Annapolis  Round  Table  Conference  on 
Historic  Preservation  in  Modern  City 
Planning,  by  Robert  D.  Calkins,  Chair- 
man Washington  Center  for  Metro- 
politan Studies  and  President  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Mr.  Calkins 
stresses  the  need  for  sound  contempo- 
rary and  future  development  as  well  as 
historic  preservation. 


On  August  27,  the  Avenue  of  the 
Giants,  the  magnificent  parkway  which 
wends  through  the  most  magnificent 
California's  Redwoods,  was  dedicated 
at  High  Rock  in  Humboldt  County. 
The  ceremony  was  sponsored  by  the 
California  Park  Commission,  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League,  the  Redwood  Em- 
pire Association,  the  Humboldt  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  Humboldt  County. 


The  Board  of  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects  has  estab- 
lished a  Bradford  Williams  Memorial 
Fund,  and  a  Committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  increase  the  fund  and  de- 
termine its  best  use. 
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Watch  Service  Report 

The  86th  Congress  adjourned  "sine  die"  on  September  1,  subject  to  recall  by  the 
President.  On  August  8,  the  short  session  convened.  Actions  unreported  in  our  June 
issue,  which  went  to  press  before  the  session  adjourned  prior  to  the  political  conventions, 
are  listed  on  those  bills  in  which  APCA  is  interested.  Uncompleted  legislation  will  have 
to  be  reintroduced  in  the  87th  Congress  next  year. 


National  Parks 

S.  77-H.  R.  2331.  To  establish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park.  On  June  23,  the  Senate  passed  this  bill  with  amendments.  On  June  27, 
this  Senate  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
changed  Senate  bill  removes  the  objections  originally  raised  against  the  project  but 
still  provides  for  the  basic  aim  of  creating  a  national  park  along  the  canal  from  near 
Great  Falls  to  Cumberland,  Md.  The  House  had  earlier  refused  even  to  debate  the 
companion  bill.  Must  be  reintroduced  in  next  Congress. 

S.  2623.  To  designate  that  portion  of  Hawaii  National  Park  on  the  Island  of  Maui, 
Hawaii  as  Haleakala  National  Park.  Passed  on  August  31  and  cleared  for  the  President. 
The  detached  portion  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park,  featured  by  a  vast  and  colorful 
crater  and  the  10,000-foot  summit  of  Mount  Haleakala  rising  from  a  tropic  sea,  would 
be  a  separate  and  new  national  park. 

H.  R.  6597.  To  revise  the  boundaries  of  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  Colorado  and 
Utah.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on  June  14.  It  provides  an  entrance  road  to 
the  area.  Adopted  amendments  removed  language  authorizing  making  of  equitable 
and  reasonable  allowances  for  certain  grazing  privileges  of  people  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  area.  The  bill,  as  introduced,  would  have  provided  for  a  net  increase  in  the 
Monument  of  5,240  acres  while  the  Committee  amendment  results  in  a  net  reduction 
of  about  1,000  acres — from  209,740  acres  to  208,760  acres.  A  Senate-House  Conference 
Committee  reported  a  compromise  version  which  excluded  3,300  acres  of  land  because 
officials  of  the  State  of  Utah  showed  they  are  important  for  the  harvesting  of  deer,  and 
hunting  would  not  be  permitted  within  the  Monument.  Cleared  for  the  President 
August  26  when  the  House  adopted  the  Conference  Report. 

S.  4,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Padre  Island  National  Park.  Hearings  were 
scheduled  on  August  26  to  accept  testimony  from  opponents  of  the  measure  as  well  as 
proponents.  The  National  Park  Service  had  previously  testified  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
but  suggested  the  status  of  a  National  Seashore  Recreation  area  rather  than  a  National 
Park. 

S.  2576  authorizes  the  addition  of  30,000  acres  of  donated  lands  to  the  Everglades 
National  Park  in  Florida.  Cleared  for  the  President. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  public  hearings  on 
S.  2893,  a  proposal  to  create  a  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Park  in  Utah,  in  mid-November, 
probably  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden.  Plans  as  yet  are  tentative. 

Hopes  that  the  proposed  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park  in  Massachusetts  might 
be  established  this  year  were  shattered  June  21  when  Chairman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall 
announced  that  no  further  consideration  would  be  given  to  H.  R.  9050  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  His  announcement  came  as  the  Committee 
conducted  hearings  on  the  measure.  Chairman  Aspinall  said  the  hearings  were  being 
held  only  to  acquaint  Committee  members  with  the  proposal  for  possible  consideration 
next  year.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  postponed  hearings 
which  had  been  scheduled  June  20  on  S.  2636,  a  companion  bill.  No  further  action  is 
anticipated  this  year. 

Wilderness  Bill 

S.  3809-H.  R.  12951  introduced  on  July  2  by  Murray-Saylor.  To  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole  people.  These 
bills  were  an  attempt  to  present  a  "Clean"  bill  to  Congress,  after  the  multiplicity  of  bills 
which  have  been  introduced.  Legislation  will  need  to  be  reintroduced  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 
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Multiple  Use  Forestry  Bill 

The  House  of  Representatives  June  2  passed  H.  R.  10572,  the  multiple  use  forestry 
bill,  with  amendments  making  the  measure  almost  identical  to  S.  3044  in  the  form  it 
was  reported  favorably  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The 
measure  authorizes  and  directs  that  national  forests  be  managed  under  principles  of 
multiple  use. 

H.  R.  10572,  as  passed  by  the  House,  is  identical  to  the  reported  version  of  S.  3044 
except  for  an  amendment  offered  by  Clare  E.  Hoffman  (Mich.).  The  amendment, 
which  was  adopted,  relates  to  jurisdiction  of  state  agencies  to  manage  wildlife  resources 
on  national  forests. 

The  Senate  on  June  8  passed  H.  R.  10572,  the  bill  which  authorizes  and  directs  that 
national  forests  be  managed  under  principles  of  multiple  use,  thus  clearing  it  for  the 
President.  By  passing  H.  R.  10572  rather  than  the  slightly  different  S.  3044,  the  Senate 
cleared  the  proposal  for  early  action  by  the  President. 

The  measure  describes  the  multiple  purposes  for  which  national  forests  are  estab- 
lished and  will  be  administered,  with  a  set  of  definitions. 

Protection  for  states  with  respect  to  administration  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
on  national  forests  is  spelled  out.  The  bill  also  says  that  "nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  use  or  administration  of  the  mineral  resources  of  national 
forest  lands  or  to  affect  the  use  or  administration  of  Federal  lands  not  within  national 
forests."  This  phrase,  by  legislative  history,  would  be  made  to  include  National  Parks. 
It  also  says  that  "the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  areas  of  wilderness  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Federal  City 

H.  R.  8665.  To  establish  a  memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  National  Capital. 
This  bill  was  passed  on  August  31,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Case  amendment  which 
provides  that  the  design  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  living  children  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  S.  2651  was  indefinitely  postponed.  Cleared  for  the  President. 

S.  3193  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  unified  and  integrated  system  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  National  Capital  was  signed  by  the  President  on  July  14.  This  act  provides 
for  an  authority  to  develop  a  comprehensive  transportation  program  for  the  D.  C. 
metropolitan  area. 

S.  3688.  To  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  as  amended. 
Passed  on  August  31. 

H.  J.  Res.  402.  The  transportation  compact  between  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  regulation  of  mass  transit  in  the  metropolitan  area  passed 
without  amendment  on  Sept.  1.  This  legislation  will  create  a  single  commission  to  regu- 
late and  improve  the  metropolitan  area  transit  services.  A  new  Commission  will  treat 
the  whole  area  as  a  single  jurisdiction.  The  House  and  Senate  approved  $250,000  to 
operate  a  new  National  Capital  Transit  Agency  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

S.  J.  Res.  42  passed  the  House  on  June  13  and  became  Public  Law  527.  This  resolu- 
tion calls  for  Federal,  state  and  local  cooperation  on  planning  area-wide  projects  and 
facilities  in  metropolitan  Washington.  It  cleared  the  Senate  last  year.  This  state- 
ment of  principles  originated  with  the  Senate-House  Committee  on  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Problems  and  was  approved  by  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

Housing 

President  Eisenhower  signed  into  law  September  14,  a  stripped-down  housing  bill 
continuing  three  programs  into  next  year. 

The  act  extends  for  a  year,  to  October  1,  1961,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's 
home  loan  improvement  program. 

It  also  contains  $500,000,000  more  for  college  dormitory  loans  and  $50,000,000  for 
community  facilities  loans,  including  such  things  as  city  sewage  and  water  systems. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration  was  opposed  to  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  omni- 
bus housing  measures.  But  the  White  House  sent  word  to  the  Capitol  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would  accept  the  three-point  bill.  It  was  put  through  the  day  before  Con- 
gress adjourned. 
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CONRAD  L.  WIRTH,  Director,  National  Park  Service,  speaking  before  the 
Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress,  Seattle,  Washington,  September  7,  I960,  said: 


Parks  yield  cultural  and  inspira- 
tional products — knowledge,  refresh- 
ment and  aesthetic  gratification 
required  by  all  people — and  these 
are  a  necessary  part  of  living,  some- 
thing we  need  to  sustain  and  im- 
prove our  lives.  These  things  add 
to  one's  urge  to  live  and  grow,  and 
without  them  civilizations  may 
gradually  fade  away.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  a  nation,  then,  to  provide 
the  opportunities  for  healthy  growth. 
Parks  are  part  and  parcel  of  all 
those  things  that  in  combination 
contribute  to  a  higher  level  of  cul- 
tural achievement  and  the  suste- 
nance of  a  higher  civilization. 

The  returns  from  park  use  are 
not  measurable  in  the  same  terms 
nor  are  they  comparable  with  the 
returns  from  other  kinds  of  land  use. 
The  true  returns  are  measurable 
only  in  the  recreative  effect  on 
men's  mind,  body  and  soul,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  common  denom- 
inator or  unit  of  measure.  The 
benefits  we  know  are  legion,  their 
value  is  immeasurable.  The  direct 
way,  and  essentially  the  only  way, 
the  products  of  the  parks  can  be 
realized  in  significant  measure  is 
through  the  intelligent  and  appro- 
priate use  of  park  resources  by 
people.  Quality  control  then  be- 
comes a  must  as  to  the  resources, 
the  opportunities,  and  the  activities, 
if  the  final  product  of  human  enjoy- 
ment is  to  be  of  value. 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  parks 
is  to  provide  enjoyment  for  people 
they  are  administered  to  encompass 


more  than  that.  Conservation  prac- 
tices and  prudent  management  com- 
bine to  produce  additional  benefits. 
The  high  mountain  tops  are  the 
focal  points  of  heavy  snow  and 
rainfall  and  give  birth  to  many 
streams  that  are  vital  sources  of  our 
water  supply.  There  is  also  a 
benefit  in  the  protection  afforded 
wildlife.  The  National  Parks  are  a 
favorable  natural  habitat  for  most 
species  of  wildlife,  for  they  provide 
three  prime  essentials,  food,  breeding 
grounds,  and  protection  from  the 
detrimental  influences  of  our  human 
society.  Parks  also  serve  as  outdoor 
laboratories  for  school  groups  and 
scientific  expeditions.  Scientific 
knowledge  has  been  advanced  by 
the  study  and  observation  of  the 
natural  features  in  a  park.  Then, 
too,  within  the  mind  of  the  visitor 
parks  help  to  develop  an  awareness 
and  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  conservation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources for  man's  existence. 

So  when  you  consider  a  land  use 
that  is  returning  benefits  year  after 
year  without  consuming  or  ap- 
preciably affecting  or  depleting  the 
original  stock  of  resources  and  upon 
which  continuing  use  of  the  same 
kind  will  still  have  no  effect,  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  said  that  optimum 
use  is  being  achieved.  To  achieve 
such  favorable  results  park  use 
must  strike  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween, immediate  returns  and  an 
expectation  of  the  highest  and  most 
permanent  returns. 
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New  Members 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
May  I960  through  August  I960 


District  of  Columbia 

James  Dawson,  Washington 
Mrs.  James  Dawson,  Washington 
Philip  K.  Robinson,  Washington 
Peter  S.  Craig,  Washington 

Massachusetts 

Conant  Library,  Nichols  College,  Dudley 

New  Jersey 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  Ruther- 
ford 

New  York 

Robert  B.  Youker,  Buffalo 
Lawrence  Lerner,  New  York 


Ohio 

Department    of    Industrial    &    Economic 
Development,  Columbus 

Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Reynolds,  Pittsburgh 

Virginia 
State  Library,  Richmond 

Canada 

Library,    Dcpt.    of    Northern    Affairs, 

Ottawa 
Gordon  Ala,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


New  Members 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
May  I960  through  August  I960 


A  labama 

Henry  O.  Walters,  Plantersville 
John  S.  Barron,  Montgomery 
Laurence  H.  Marks,  Montgomery 

Arkansas 

J.  S.  Faubus,  Combs 
Arkansas    Publicity    and    Parks    Com- 
mission, Little  Rock 

California 

Karl  Wray,  San  Clemente 

Robert  DeYoe,  Carmel 

Lee  Blaisdell,  Monterey 

Stanley  F.  Norsworthy,  Los  Angeles 

C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento 

Raymond  H.  Euston,  Glendale 

Dr.  Phillips  Thygeson,  Los  Altos 

Leon  Dwight,  San  Pedro 

George  Linden,  Arnold 

J.  Warren  Gardner,  San  Gabriel 

Peter  R.  Ramer,  Lagunitas 

Connecticut 

Richard  T.  Wallace,  Voluntown 

Illinois 

Chris  M.  Schwartz,  Chicago 


Iowa 

E.  C.  Erickson,  Webster  City 

Kentucky 

James  O.  King,  Frankfort 
Carl  H.  Frick,  Frankfort 
M.  L.  Peace,  Frankfort 
Edward  V.  Fox,  Frankfort 

Louisiana 

L.  T.  Brown,  Doyline 

Anthony  Greco,  Thibodaux 

Miss  Gertrude  T.  Trottman,  New  Orleans 

Mrs.  Murphy  Dreker,  St.  Francisville 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Magruder,  Jackson 

Mrs.  Hilda  Moss,  Jackson 

T.  E.  Bennett,  Bastrop 

A.  H.  Plummer,  Mansfield 

Ernest  Brignac,  Ville  Platte 

Charley  Forman,  Ville  Platte 

Calvin  Fontenot,  Ville  Platte 

Dudley  I.  Griffith,  Ville  Platte 

Anthony  J.  Kordish,  Ville  Platte 

Aurelis  Landreneau,  Ville  Platte 

Clifton  Marcantel,  Ville  Platte 

Dudley  Rollins,  Ville  Platte 

George  Zagar,  Jr.,  Ville  Platte 

Aswell  Guillory,  Ville  Platte 
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Louis  Vidrine,  Ville  Platte 

Albert  Tate,  Sr.,  Ville  Platte 

AI  Fuselier  &  Moon  Carson,  Ville  Platte 

James  R.  Martin,  Turkey  Creek 

Samuel  S.  Martin,  Turkey  Creek 

Heard  Andrus,  Landry 

Charles  Jones,  West  Lake 

Harry  Gates,  Lake  Charles 

W.  E.  Cooley,  Longville 

Charles  M.  Daugherty,  De  Quincy 

George  H.  Bennett,  Longville 

J.  L.  Holland,  Iowa 

A.  L.  Figueron,  Lake  Charles 

D.  C.  Spell,  Lake  Charles 
Elton  M.  Phillips,  Longville 
P.  L.  Merritt,  Lake  Charles 
Kenneth  Cagle,  Lake  Charles 
Mrs.  Matt  C.  McGee,  Baton  Rouge 
Darrell  H.  Blair,  Lake  Charles 
HoIIingshead  Water  Well  Service,  Inc., 

Lake  Charles 

Moss  Bluff  Lumber  Co.,  Lake  Charles 
H.  T.  Wingate,  Lake  Charles 
Lake  Finance  Co.,  Lake  Charles 
Home  Finance  Service,  Lake  Charles 
Mrs.  John  G.  Neelis,  Lafayette 
Mrs.  Maurice  Montagne,  Gueydan 
William  T.  Turner,  St.  Joseph 
Sterling  Bowen,  St.  Joseph 
Frederick  N.  Meiners,  Mandeville 
Fred  J.  Meiners,  Mandeville 
Southern    Speciality    Sales    Co.,    New 

Orleans 

Ray  J.  Weber,  New  Orleans 
Lloyd  F.  Abadie,  New  Orleans 
Oliver  J.  Counce,  New  Orleans 

E.  M.  Rowley,  New  Orleans 
Thomas  J.  Moran's  Sons,  Baton  Rouge 
J.  Fenton  Rutledge,  St.  Francisville 

J.  R.  Leake,  St.  Francisville 
J.  W.  Baker,  Baton  Rouge 

Maryland 

Dr.  Marion  Clawson,  Chevy  Chase 

Michigan 

William  T.  Grinstead,  Jr.,  Carp  Lake 
John  I.  Rogers,  Lansing 
Alfred  Masini,  Milford 

Minnesota 

Durward  H.  Titus,  Alexandria 
Patrick  K.  Regan,  Minneapolis 

F.  E.  Jernberg,  Minneapolis 
Park  Department,  Rochester 
Harold  C.  Skilbred,  St.  Cloud 
A.  M.  Olen,  St.  Paul 

Andy  R.  Larson,  Hallock 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  J.  Sanders,   Ro- 
chester 
Mrs.  Dorothy  O.  Gibson,  St.  Paul 

Missouri 

John  Coates,  Jr.,  Jefferson  City 
Barth  F.  Hinkle,  Nevada 
John  F.  Repp,  Knob  Knoster 

New  York 

Bennett-Ireland  Inc.,  Norwich 
Mrs.  Esther  Surovell,  Flushing 

Otto 

Mansfield  Sanitary,  Inc.,  Perrysville 

Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Roberta  Newman,  Ponca  City 

Oregon 

Dan  P.  Allen,  Salem 
Clayton  E.  Anderson,  Salem 
W.  C.  Yeomans,  Bend 

Pennsylvania 

Frank  F.  Sayut,  Patton 

Tennessee 

Harold  Van  Morgan,  Knoxville 
Glenn  White,  Lawrenceburg 
Tensil  Enzor,  Millington 

Texas 

Lawrence  A.  Poole,  Dallas 

W.  Thomas  Bolton,  Dallas 

O.  P.  Cowart,  Canyon 

H.  P.  Stewart,  Blanco 

James  A.  Haynes,  Monahans 

Evelyn  Meadows,  West  Columbia 

L.  F.  McConnell,  Mission 

Virginia 

Harold  G.  Smith,  Arlington 
Ellis  F.  Price,  Falls  Church 
A.  Clark  Stratton,  Falls  Church 
Meade  Palmer,  Warrenton 
Harry  M.  Elsey,  Falls  Church 

Washington 

Pleasant  W.  Daw,  ConconuIIy 
Jacob  H.  Bossert,  Pateros 
William  H.  Walker,  Oak  Harbor 
Leonard  S.  Bentson,  Pasco 
Ben  Hemstreet,  Poulsbo 
J.  Paul  Frazier,  Bainbridge  Island 
William  B.  McGhee,  Blaine 
Wilfred  T.  Davy,  Jr.,  Leavenworth 
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A  jury  of  the  nations'  outstand- 
ing architects  has  honored  the 
California  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks  with  selection  of  two  struc- 
tures within  the  state  park  system 
which  "demonstrate  true  leadership 
in  architectural  design."  The  com- 
petition was  national  in  scope. 

The  First  Honor  Award  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
was  given  for  "The  BIyth  Arena  at 
Squaw  Valley  State  Park"  and  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  "The  Surf  and 
Sand  Residence  Quarters  at  Asilo- 
mar  Beach  State  Park  and  Confer- 
ence Grounds."  Both  buildings 
were  designed  under  contract  with 
private  architectural  firms  —  BIyth 
Arena  by  the  firm  of  Corlett  & 
Spackman,  Kitchen  and  Hunt  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Asilomar 
unit  by  John  Carl  Warneke  and 
Associates  of  San  Francisco.  An 
AIA  plaque  will  be  installed  in  the 
award  buildings. 

In  its  selection  from  among  289 
submissions,  the  AIA  jury  felt 
"that  the  designs  selected  repre- 
sented an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  good  architecture  in 
at  least  one  major  aspect.  Many  of 
the  buildings  submitted  were  ex- 
tremely competently  handled  but 
the  jury  was  searching  for  examples 
which  demonstrated  true  leader- 
ship." 


PERSONALS 

Laurence  H.  Marks,  retired  Navy 
Commander,  was  appointed  as  Chief 
of  the  Alabama  Division  of  State 
Parks,  Monuments  and  Historical 
Sites,  effective  June  6.  Commander 
Marks,  holder  of  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  retired  from  active  mili- 
tary service  in  September  1955, 
after  27  years  on  board  various 
ships  and  in  administrative  com- 
mands. Prior  to  his  appointment, 
he  was  employed  in  the  State  Per- 
sonnel Department. 

Charles  Mehlert,  formerly  with 
the  California  State  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks,  assumed  the 
position  of  Supervisor  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  in  Alaska's  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 

Emmet  L.  Hill  has  resigned  as 
Director  of  the  Florida  Park  Service 
effective  Sept.  1.  He  plans  to  return 
to  Umatilla,  Lake  County,  Fla.  and 
look  after  his  personal  interests. 
Walter  A.  Coldwell  has  been  named 
Acting  Director. 

Louis  F.  Twardzik,  resigned  as 
Recreation  Consultant  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Division  of  State  Parks, 
effective  September  2  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  assistant  professor 
at  Michigan  State  University  at 
East  Lansing.  A  10-year  veteran 
of  state  park  service,  Mr.  Twardzik 
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will  teach  at  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels  and  will  also 
act  as  park  and  recreation  con- 
sultant to  Michigan  cities  and 
counties.  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity offers  a  degree  in  park  manage- 
ment. 

Arthur  T.  Wilcox  is  leaving 
Michigan  State  University  to  be 
connected  with  the  Akrcn,  Ohio 
Metropolitan  Park  District. 

LEGISLATION 

Financing  for  Michigan's  park 
system  was  given  substantial  sup- 
port by  Act  No.  149  which  became 
law  on  May  11,  and  authorizes  the 
State  Conservation  Commission  to 
issue  revenue  bonds  in  a  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $10  million 
for  state  park  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment. The  bonds  will  be  re- 
tired from  proceeds  from  the  $2 
annual  state  park  sticker  fee  and  the 
50-cent  single  admission  charge 
which  are  also  authorized  by  the  act. 

An  act  of  the  Nevada  Legislature, 
Chapter  176  (Assembly  Bill  252), 
amends  the  state  park  law  by 
authorizing  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission (1)  to  permit  "multiple  use" 
in  the  state  parks,  (2)  "to  acquire 
real  or  personal  property  in  its  own 
name  by  gift,  devise,  or  bequest 
with  the  consent  of  the  State  Board 
of  Finance,  subject  to  final  approval 
of  the  State  Legislature,"  and  (3) 
to  prohibit  hunting  in  state  parks 
except  in  those  that  it  may  desig- 
nate. 

Chapter  252  (A.B.  156)  author- 
izes the  Nevada  State  Park  Com- 
mission to  acquire  1,000  acres  for 
addition  to  Beaver  Dam  State  Park, 
720  acres  in  Douglas  County,  and 
17,480  acres  from  the  United  States 


for  addition  to  Valley  of  the  Fire 
State  Park.  In  the  event  that  the 
last  named  addition  is  acquired 
without  cost,  the  Commission  is 
then  authorized  to  acquire  four 
additional  areas  totalling  5,320  acres. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  proposed 
$75  million  bond  issue  passed  both 
houses  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote.  It 
will  now  be  placed  before  the  voters 
in  the  November  election. 

An  act  approved  on  April  25 
amended  the  New  York  highway 
law  to  authorize  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  with  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Conservation, 
to  acquire  and  develop  roadside  rest 
areas  and  picnic  parks.  The  Gover- 
nor also  approved  on  April  4  an  act 
creating  a  three-member  East  Hud- 
son Parkway  Authority  and  trans- 
ferring to  it  administration  of  the 
Hutchinson  River,  Saw  Mill  River 
and  Cross  Country  Parkways  in 
Westchester  County  and  the  Ta- 
conic  State  Parkway.  The  Author- 
ity is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  and 
notes  not  to  exceed  $50  million. 

NEW  ORGANIZATION 
Aroused  by  the  conservation  prob- 
lems now  confronting  the  49th 
State,  Alaskans  have  formed  the 
Alaska  Conservation  Society,  in- 
corporated as  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. This  is  Alaska's  "only  organ- 
ization with  conservation  as  its 
primary  concern"  with  the  declared 
aim  "to  retain  for  Alaska  the  wilder- 
ness and  wildlife  resources  which 
'make  Alaska  unique'  at  the  same 
time  that  the  state's  industrial, 
mineral,  farm,  and  highway  poten- 
tials are  developed."  Its  avowed 
purpose  is  the  "securing  the  wise 
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use,  protection  and  preservation  of 
scenic,  scientific,  recreational,  educa- 
tional, wildlife  and  wilderness  values 
of  Alaska."  On  February  26,  1960, 
the  Society  adopted  by-laws  and 
announced  election  of  officers  at  a 
meeting  in  College,  Alaska.  Leslie 
A.  Viereck  is  President,  Celia  Hunter 
is  Secretary,  and  John  P.  Thomson 
is  Treasurer.  The  Society,  whose 
address  is  Box  512,  College,  Alaska, 
publishes  a  News  Bulletin. 

MEETINGS 

The  Eighth  Annual  Conference  of 
State  Inter- Agency  Committees  on 
Recreation  was  held  May  25-27  in 
the  National  Education  Association 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  with 
the  Federal  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Health,  Physi- 
cal Education,  and  Recreation  co- 
operating. Approximately  100  rep- 
resentatives of  federal  agencies  and 
state  agencies  from  31  States  at- 
tended. 

George  E.  Dickey,  Conference 
Chairman  and  Executive  Secretary, 
FIACR,  presided  at  the  opening 
session  and  Dr.  George  F.  Anderson, 
Associate  Executive  Secretary, 
AH  PER,  welcomed  the  partici- 
pants. Dr.  Jackson  M.  Anderson, 
Conference  Director,  and  Assistant 
Executive  Secretary  and  Consultant 
in  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion, AH  PER,  presided  at  the  re- 
maining sessions. 

Francis  W.  Sargent,  Executive 
Director,  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  gave  a 
progress  report  on  the  Commission's 
activities.  Joseph  Prendergast,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  spoke  on  the 


"Present  Status  of  Recreation  at  the 
State  Level."  Dr.  Marion  Clawson, 
Director,  Land  Use  and  Manage- 
ment Program,  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.,  discussed  "Why  Inter- 
Agency  Cooperation  for  Recreation 
in  Government,"  and  Dr.  Hugh  B. 
Masters,  Director,  Georgia  Center 
for  Continuing  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  spoke  on  the  topic 
"Expanding  Inter-Agency  Effect — 
Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?" 
Ben  H.  Thompson,  Chief,  Division 
of  Recreation  Resource  Planning, 
National  Park  Service,  chaired  a 
panel  at  which  statements  were  pre- 
sented by  eight  federal  and  eight 
state  representatives.  The  1961 
meeting  will  be  held  in  New  York. 

The  first  "District"  Meeting  of 
Professional  Members  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks 
from  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa  was  held  at  Whitewater  State 
Park,  Minnesota,  September  14-16. 
A  pre-session  planning  committee 
from  the  three  states  met  on  June 
22  and  agreed  that  a  "grass-roots" 
meeting  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
park  system  of  the  three  States. 
The  three-day  meeting  of  adminis- 
trative, technical  and  supervisory 
state  park  personnel  discussed  the 
following  subjects:  (1)  Tent  and 
Trailer  Campground  Development 
and  Operations,  (2)  Boating  Regu- 
lations and  Controls — Facility  De- 
sign, (3)  Fees  and  Charges — General, 
(4)  Sanitation — Problems,  Design 
and  Engineering,  and  (5)  Wood, 
Ice  and  Hot  Water  Supply. 

A  REGIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 
A  broad  outline  of  the  background 
value,    fundamental    planning   and 
establishment    of   a    regional    park 
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system  is  contained  in  a  Text  of 
Proposed  Regional  Parks  Develop- 
ment Program  prepared  and  recently 
presented  to  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  by  George  E.  Kelly, 
Director,  Department  of  Regional 
Parks.  He  prefaced  this  article 
about  Allegheny  County  Regional 
Park  System  by  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Stuart  Chase's  new  book 
Live  and  Let  Live:  "A  hard  look  at 
the  American  countryside  in  1960 
makes  one  wonder  if  the  bulldozer 
is  not  a  rival  to  the  hydrogen  bomb 
when  it  comes  to  demolishing  living 
space.  As  gadgets  increase,  discom- 
fort grows.  The  more  attractive  the 
living  room  the  more  dismal  may 
be  the  scene  from  the  picture  win- 
dow." 

Director  Kelly  states  that  a  sys- 
tem of  regional  parks  is  Allegheny 
County's  answer  to  a  need  which 
will  continue  to  increase  with  each 
passing  year. 

He  defines — "a  regional  park  as 
one  of  an  inter-related  system  of 
parks  spotted  in  strategic  locations 
throughout  a  governmental  area  so 
as  to  best  serve  the  recreation  needs 
of  the  people — each,  however,  should 
be  developed  to  take  fullest  advant- 
age of  the  natural  features  of  its 
sites — such  as  the  streams,  the  rock 
outcrops,  the  waterfalls,  the  native 
groves,  the  broad  meadows,  natural 
forest  cover,  and  the  steep  hillsides 
— and  must  be  carefully  planned  to 
provide  not  a  mere  playground  for 
the  local  residents,  but  rather  to  be 
a  leisure-time  retreat,  free  from  big 
city  influences  and  complete  with 
simple,  family-type  recreation." 
While  hunting  is  not  permitted, 
fishing  is  encouraged,  as  is  hiking, 


tenting  and  nature  study;  in  winter- 
time sledding,  tobogganing,  and  ice 
skating. 

When  the  Allegheny  County's 
regional  parks  will  be  ready  for  use 
depends  on  (1)  completion  of  land 
acquisition,  (2)  minimum  time  for 
the  establishment  of  seedlings  on 
reforested  areas,  (3)  approval  of 
construction  schedules  for  recom- 
mended programs,  (4)  full  staffing 
of  park  personnel,  and  (5)  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  to  do  the  job  that 
must  be  done. 

Approximately  $500,000  will  be 
spent  as  soon  as  possible  for  prac- 
tical and  necessary  additions  of 
acreage  to  the  original  six  sites. 
Another  $12  million  are  required  to 
develop  all  seven  sites  as  they  should 
be  developed.  Project  cost  for  1960 
has  been  estimated  at  $1.1  million 
against  which  an  appropriation  of 
$306,000  has  been  made.  Work  is 
already  underway  on  nine  specific 
phases  of  a  total  of  eleven  items  of 
development.  A  compromise  pro- 
gram has  been  recommended  under 
which  each  park,  when  ready  and 
staffed,  would  be  opened,  one  at  a 
time,  over  a  ten-year  period — be- 
ginning with  the  first  in  the  fall  of 
1962.  With  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  new  Department  of  Regional 
Parks,  an  understanding  public, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  County 
Commissioners,  plans  for  a  far- 
sighted  program  can  be  carried  out 
to  build  for  Allegheny  County  a 
well-balanced,  beautiful  and  highly 
popular  system  of  regional  parks. 

PUBLICATIONS 

State  Park  Statistics  1959,  pub- 
lished in  July,  contains  data  from 
92  state  agencies  in  50  States  on 
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expenditures,  sources  of  funds,  reve- 
nue from  operations,  attendance, 
land  acquisition,  and  personnel. 
Attendance  exceeded  255  million, 
an  increase  of  17.9  million,  of  7.6 
percent  over  1958,  and  17  percent 
over  1957.  Six  States  reported  more 
than  10  million  visitors.  Day  use 
increased  by  8  percent,  and  over- 
night attendance  increased  5  percent. 
Use  of  cabins,  lodges  and  hotels  in- 
creased 11  percent,  while  tent  and 
trailer  camping  increased  5  percent, 
and  organized  camping  rose  only 
1  percent.  The  rapid  increase  in 
tent  and  trailer  camping  (19  percent 
in  1956,  16  percent  in  1957,  and  24 
percent  in  1958)  appeared  to  be 
leveling  off. 

The  three  States  reporting  more 
than  1  million  camper  days  were 
New  York  with  2,174,039,  Michigan 
with  2,026,857,  and  California  with 
1,554,016.  Other  States  having  a 
large  number  of  camper  days  were 
Pennsylvania  with  808,199;  Wash- 
ington, 727,078;  Connecticut, 
550,349;  Oregon,  517,061;  Wiscon- 
sin, 484,200;  Ohio,  379,989;  Mass- 
achusetts, 341,160;  and  Indiana, 
307,435. 

Ninety-eight  additional  areas  were 
reported  as  acquired  during  the  year, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  areas 
to  2,433.  This  acquisition  included 
251,689  acres,  an  increase  of  58 
percent  over  1958,  making  a  new 
high  in  state  park  acreage,  totaling 
5,680,909. 

Expenditures  by  state  park  agen- 
cies totaled  more  than  $88  million, 
an  increase  of  20  percent  over  1958. 
Notable  among  the  States  showing 
substantial  increases  in  capital  ex- 
penditures were  California,  report- 
ing an  increase  of  $7.6  million;  New 


York,  $1.5  million;  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania each  $1  million.  Total 
capital  expenditures  increased  $11 
million  in  1959,  with  expenditures 
for  lands  rising  sharply  from  $7.5 
million  in  1958  to  $14.8  million  in 
1959,  an  increase  of  96  percent  over 
1958.  Additionally,  $3.7  million 
were  spent  by  state  agencies,  other 
than  the  reporting  agencies,  with 
important  major  expenditures  by 
state  highway  agencies  for  construc- 
tion of  access  roads  to  parks  and  for 
maintenance  and  improvement  of 
park  roads.  Expenditures  for  sal- 
aries and  wages  increased  5.7  per- 
cent over  1958  to  reach,  for  the  first 
time,  a  total  of  more  than  $33.5 
million.  Funds  for  supplies  and 
equipment  increased  14  percent. 

Total  revenues  from  operations, 
including  operated  facilities,  con- 
cessions, and  receipts  from  entrance 
and  parking  fees  increased  14  per- 
cent over  1958  to  reach  a  total  of 
$20,773,469.  The  total  number  of 
personnel  remained  virtually  un- 
changed. Sixteen  agencies  reported 
employment  of  48  professional  con- 
sulting personnel  and  two  States 
reported  employment  of  consulting 
firms  of  engineers,  architects  and 
landscape  architects. 

Copies  of  the  publication  are 
available  from  the  National  Park 
Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Publication  of  the  California  Pub- 
lic Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  was  an- 
nounced July  29,  by  DeWitt  Nelson, 
Director  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Chairman  of  the  statutory  com- 
mittee of  department  directors, 
which  produced  the  plan.  "The  plan 
was  conceived,"  Nelson  said,  "with 
one  of  the  greatest  grass  roots 
sounding  boards  of  public  opinion 
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ever  used  in  statewide  planning." 
Both  assistance  in  production  of  the 
plan  as  well  as  guidance  was  re- 
ceived from  advisory  groups  of  more 
than  160  organized  recreation  in- 
terest groups  and  85  agencies  of  all 
levels  of  government.  The  plan 
contains  illustrations  of  photographs, 
diagrams,  maps,  and  charts.  The 
scope  covers  principally  all  types  of 
outdoor  recreation:  travel  and  sight- 
seeing, picnicking,  camping,  riding, 
hiking,  swimming,  boating,  fishing, 
hunting,  and  winter  activities. 
Unique  in  the  plan  is  a  system  of 
"Zoning  of  Recreation  Needs"  which 
lends  itself  to  cooperation  of  all 
levels  of  government  in  meeting 
total  recreation  needs  with  minimum 
overlaps  or  gaps  in  services.  It 
places  strong  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  all  levels  of  government  to  do 
their  share  and  gives  government 
the  responsibility  of  encouraging 
private  enterprise  on  government 
and  other  lands. 

The  plan  offers  a  variety  of  alter- 
natives to  meet  the  many  problems, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  cast  each 
recreation  organization  into  an  in- 
flexible mold.  Nelson  said  that  the 
plan  will  do  much  to  bring  closer 
together  on  a  growing  problem  the 
points  of  view  of  government  and 
the  user-public.  He  added  that  if 
implemented  it  will  represent  the 
third  statewide  plan  for  California, 
the  others  being  water  and  high- 
ways. Part  II  of  the  plan  is  now 
being  readied  for  publication  and 
will  contain  further  data  and  sup- 
porting maps,  charts,  inventories, 
and  results  of  surveys  in  which 
nearly  half  a  million  people  ex- 
pressed their  views  on  the  State's 
recreation  problems. 


Among  the  many  interesting  items 
to  be  found  in  the  plan  is  that  over 
49  percent  of  the  passenger  miles  of 
travel  on  the  States'  highways  is  for 
social  recreation  purposes  and  that 
sightseeing  and  study  of  California's 
scenic,  historical  areas  and  events  is 
a  major  industry.  Copies  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Documents  Section 
State  Printing  Division,  Sacramen- 
to 14,  at  a  cost  of  $2  plus  8  cents  tax. 

Land  For  the  Future,  a  500-page 
book  with  50  charts  and  58  tables, 
by  Marion  Clawson,  R.  Burrell 
Held,  and  Charles  H.  Stoddard,  is  a 
study  of  the  changing  uses  of  land 
in  the  United  States,  published  in 
June  for  Resources  For  the  Future 
by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  The 
basic  concern  of  the  authors  is  "the 
conflict  between  the  demands  of  an 
expanding  economy  and  a  fixed  area 
of  land."  In  pursuing  this  and  re- 
lated questions  they  analyze  the 
historical  background,  the  present 
pattern  of  use,  and  the  prospects  up 
to  the  year  2,000.  There  are  separ- 
ate chapters  for  six  categories  of 
land  use:  urban,  recreation,  agri- 
culture, forestry,  grazing,  and  mis- 
cellaneous. The  approach  is  com- 
prehensive. It  is  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  urban  and  recreation 
uses,  though  relatively  small  in 
terms  of  acreage,  are  currently  the 
fastest-growing  and  are  generating 
some  of  the  most  acute  and  difficult 
problems.  Priced  at  $8.50,  the  book 
is  available  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland. 

In  cruising  the  waterways  of 
America,  boatmen  may  want  to 
provide  themselves  with  various 
types  of  information — where  to  ob- 
tain charts,  or  sea-going  road  maps 
and  information  published  by  the 
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States  and  Canadian  Provinces  ex- 
plaining their  parks,  lakes,  and  rec- 
reation facilities.  The  Mobil  Oil 
Company  has  recently  issued  such 
a  pamphlet  entitled,  America's 
Waterways,  Sources  For  Charts  and 
State  Recreational  Information,  which 
lists  and  explains  various  sources 
for  charts  and  maps,  and  provides 
a  listing  by  States,  Canadian  Prov- 
inces, as  well  as  U.  S.  Government 
publications.  Also  listed  are  coast 
pilots,  guides  and  booklets,  related 
government  publications  and  where 
to  obtain  these  and  other  publica- 
tions such  as  yachtsmens'  guides 
and  cruise  tips  for  skippers.  This 
pamphlet  is  available  from  the 
Mobil  Oil  Company,  Small  Craft 
Division,  150  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 

ARTICLES 

Much  has  been  written  recently 
about  the  need  for  recognition  of 
recreation  as  an  economic  force. 
State  governments  and  park  users 
are  both  reaching  deeper  into  their 
pocketbooks  each  year  to  build  up 
and  maintain  America's  great  state 
park  systems.  Among  the  articles 
on  this  subject  by  park  authorities 
are  the  following:  "Recreation  Is, 
Attracts  and  Propagates  Industry," 
the  lead  article  in  the  May  Ten- 
nessee Department  of  Conservation- 
Commerce  Parks  and  Recreation 
Newsletter,  by  L.  F.  Twardzik, 
Editor,  and  Edwin  Chappell,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  State  Parks.  It 
tells  briefly  of  the  industries  in 
Tennessee  that  produce  a  full  range 
of  recreation  products  and  related 
items  from  baseballs  to  boats;  of  the 
value  of  recreation  facilities  and 
equipment  in  TVA's  lakes  and 


shorelines,  estimated  at  $100.6  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  22  percent  over 
last  year.  "The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee estimated  1959  tourism  in 
Tennessee  at  $139  million  in  sales 
and  services.  To  the  State  Treasury, 
this  means  $9  million  in  sales  and 
gasoline  tax.  Recreation  and  In- 
dustry in  Tennessee  are  bound  to- 
gether as  undividable  necessities  for 
the  State's  growth."  Governor  Bu- 
ford  Ellington,  in  a  recent  Chamber 
of  Commerce  speech,  said  that  the 
main  things  he  is  asked  about  when 
he  goes  out  industry  hunting  are 
(1)  transportation,  (2)  recreation 
facilities,  (3)  TVA  lakes  (which 
furnish  a  plentiful  power  supply  as 
well  as  recreation),  (4)  educational 
facilities,  and  (5)  human  resources. 
"Hour  of  Decision"  is  the  title  of 
an  article  by  Melvin  O.  Steen,  Di- 
rector, Nebraska  Game,  Foresta- 
tion  and  Parks  Commission,  in  the 
June  issue  of  Outdoor  Nebraska.  It 
tells  of  the  unusual  "breathtaking" 
recreational  potential  that  Nebraska 
possesses  and  the  urgent  need  to 
develop  these  facilities.  Nebraska  is 
astride  the  crossroads  of  the  Nation. 
Interstate  Highway  80  will  lead 
directly  to  and  through  "*  *  *  the 
state  and  when  completed  by  1975, 
or  thereabouts,  ***  some  50  percent 
of  all  American  tourists  will  become 
Nebraska's  potential  customers." 
It  has  been  estimated  that  American 
people  spend  40  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  recreation.  Mr.  Steen's 
"study  of  the  state's  tourist-trace 
potential  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  a  vigorous  program  is  carried 
out  during  the  next  15  years,  Ne- 
braska can  develop  a  recreation 
and  tourist  trade  industry  that  will 
gross  at  least  $500  million  a  year. 
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Missouri  has  already  reached  that 
level."  Within  the  next  twenty-five 
years  "***  80  million  new  Americans 
will  seek  food,  shelter,  and  recrea- 
tion; 40  million  new  automobiles 
will  crowd  our  highways."  The 
Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain 
region  still  has  adequate  acreage  and 
low-cost  land  for  major  expansion  of 
outdoor  recreation  facilities.  "The 
State  does  not  ***  lack  for  poten- 
tial." 

The  Game,  Forestation  and  Parks 
Commission  has  recommended  a  .35 
mill  levy  to  the  1960  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  Outdoor  Recreation,  and 
the  Department  will  seek  its  ap- 
proval in  the  1961  session  of  the 
Legislature.  "If  Nebraskans  will 
make  this  investment,  if  everyone 
does  the  things  he  should  do,  an 
outdoor  recreation  and  tourist  trade 
can  be  developed  by  1975  which 
will  gross  at  least  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  year."  The  article  con- 
cludes with  the  following:  "This  is 
our  hour  of  decision.  Have  we  the 
vision  to  see,  the  faith  to  believe, 
and  the  courage  to  do?" 

NEWS    FROM   THE   STATES 

Colorado.  Harold  W.  Lathrop, 
Director  of  State  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation announced  that  they  will 
develop  a  number  of  state  recreation 
areas  because  of  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  natural  resources 
of  park  caliber.  One  such  area  is  the 
Cherry  Creek  Reservoir  near  Den- 
ver which  the  State  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Board  now  administers  un- 
der license  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

Florida.  A  unique  "Pocket  Guide 
to  Florida  State  Parks  and  Historic 
Memorials"  has  been  prepared  and 


distributed  successfully  by  the  Flor- 
ida Park  Service  this  year.  It  features, 
by  map  and  list,  the  name,  size, 
location  and  facilities  of  the  state 
parks  and  historic  memorials,  and  is 
a  convenient  and  wallet-sized  bro- 
chure, inexpensive  and  readily 
mailed  or  distributed. 

The  first  undersea  state  park  has 
been  established.  John  Fite  Robert- 
son, Chairman  of  the  Florida  Board 
of  Parks  and  Historic  Memorials, 
in  making  the  announcement,  said, 
"President  Eisenhower  has  by  pro- 
clamation established  the  first  under- 
sea park  in  the  United  States — the 
Key  Largo  Coral  Reef  Preserve. 
His  action  completed  a  federal-state 
partnership  which  will  protect  and 
conserve  an  area  21^  miles  long 
and  3^2  miles  wide,  three  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Key  Largo  between 
Miami  and  Key  West,  Florida." 
Establishment  of  the  new  park  was 
set  in  motion  by  Governor  LeRoy 
Collins  in  1958.  The  Coral  Reef 
Preserve  lies  in  waters  which  are 
within  the  jurisdictional  offshore 
boundaries  of  the  State  and  also 
within  those  off-shore  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  In  issuing  the 
proclamation,  President  Eisenhower 
said,  "This  undersea  coral  reef 
formation  is  part  of  the  only  living 
reef  formation  along  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  preverve  this 
formation  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people." 

Hawaii.  On  July  21,  a  State  Park 
Advisory  Council  was  appointed, 
consisting  for  the  present  of  six 
voting  members  and  the  department 
heads  involved  as  ex-officio,  non- 
noting  members.  Chairman  is  Mr. 
Lorrin  P.  Thurston,  publisher  of  the 
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Honolulu  Advertiser,  descendant  of 
missionaries  and  a  leading  personal- 
ity in  the  fight  for  statehood. 

Illinois.  Superintendent  Ray  N. 
Barto  is  justly  proud  of  the  106- 
room  lodge  at  Illinois  Beach  State 
Park,  which  he  describes  as  "luxur- 
ious, but  without  luxury  prices."  It 
is  the  first  lodge  to  be  built  in  the 
State's  parks  in  20  years. 

Louisiana.  The  recently  pub- 
lished "Tenth  Report  of  the  State 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 
of  Louisiana,"  prepared  and  edited 
by  William  W.  Wells,  Assistant 
Director  of  State  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, reviews  their  accomplishments 
during  the  past  eight  years,  and 
points  out  the  State's  future  recrea- 
tion needs.  The  17  state  parks  have 
been  classified  in  three  categories: 
(1)  Regional  "State  Parks,"  (2) 
"Wayside  Parks,"  and  (3)  "State 
Historic  Monuments!'  Regional  parks 
include  the  Chemin-A-Haut  State 
Park  which  provides  recreation  op- 
portunities in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State;  Chicot  with  more 
than  6,000  acres  is  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State;  Fontainebleau  in 
the  southeastern  section  is  the  second 
in  size;  Lake  Bistineau,  serving  the 
northwestern  section,  is  the  largest; 
Sam  Houston  is  being  developed  to 
serve  the  southwestern;  and  Long- 
fellow-Evangeline,  the  oldest  park 
in  the  system,  serves  a  heavy  con- 
centration of  population  in  the 
south-central  part.  The  report  states 
that  the  "***  last  eight  years  have 
seen  a  great  increase  in  attendance 
at  the  state  parks  and  an  even 
greater  increase  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  varied  recreational  opportu- 
nities which  they  provide."  Legisla- 
tiveappropriationstotaled$l,040,000 


for  new  construction  during  the 
1952  to  1956  period  and  $128,250 
during  the  years  1956  to  1960.  For 
the  entire  25-year  period  that  the 
park  commission  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, 1934  to  1960,  a  total  of  $4.6 
million  has  been  appropriated  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  $135,500 
for  land  acquisition  and  $1.6  million 
for  construction.  A  grand  total  of 
$7,212,991  has  been  appropriated 
from  State  and  Federal  (CCC  & 
WPA)  funds  for  acquisition,  de- 
velopment, maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  system  since  its  inception. 
Today  the  estimated  value  of  the 
system  is  $7.5  million.  Louisiana 
has  a  total  of  12,218  acres  in  state 
park  land  and  the  report  points  out 
that  the  "***  ratio  of  3.65  acres  per 
thousand  population  is  the  lowest  in 
the  south.  To  fulfill  all  types  of  out- 
door recreation  needs,  fifteen  times 
as  much  land  is  needed."  By  1980, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an 
additional  two  million  people  in 
Louisiana,  or  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 5,346,000.  It  recommends 
"that  the  federal  government  pro- 
vide lands  and  funds  for  the  recrea- 
tional development  along  any  new 
federal  reservoirs  which  may  be 
created  in  the  State"  and  that  a 
close  study  be  made  of  the  results  of 
the  work  of  national  recreation  sur- 
veys and  further  that  "the  recrea- 
tion advisory  service,  authorized  by 
the  1952  session  of  the  legislature  as 
a  legal  function  of  the  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission  should 
be  activated  in  order  to  help  parishes, 
cities  and  communities  plan  to  take 
care  of  their  own  recreation  re- 
sponsibilities." 

Maine.    The  Scott  Paper  Com- 
pany deeded  a  576-acre  park  to  the 
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State  Park  Commission  as  an  out- 
right gift.  The  area  includes  four 
miles  of  shoreline  and  off-shore 
islands,  and  is  located  in  the  Lily 
Bay  section  of  Moosehead  Lake. 

The  State  Park  Commission  re- 
cently published  its  1959  State 
Park  Camper  Use  Survey,  This  24- 
page  survey  provides  data  that  will 
be  of  value  in  guiding  wise  future 
planning  and  operations,  as  well  as 
establishing  a  sound  basis  for  public 
support  of  present  achievements. 
The  findings  are  summarized  as 
follows:  "The  typical  camping  state 
park  family: 

1.  Is  made  up  of  parents  and  two 
children. 

2.  Does  not  live  in  Maine,  and 
is  on  vacation. 

3.  Is  staying  in  a  tent — probably 
4  days  in  this  park;  4  days  in 
another  park. 

4.  Has  income  of  about  $7,000 
annually. 

5.  Will  spend  about  $20  a  day 
while  on  this  trip. 

6.  Enjoys  swimming  more  than 
other  activities. 

7.  Did  not  bring  a  boat  or  motor. 

8.  Will  travel  about  1,000  miles 
on    this    trip;    300    miles    in 
Maine. 

9.  Is  on  first  visit  to  this  park. 

10.  Will  probably  visit  state  parks 
more  often  in  future. 

11.  Is    pleased    with   state   park 
facilities,    but   does   not   feel 
the  Maine  State  Park  System 
adequate  at  present." 

Michigan.  Campers  in  many 
state  parks  found  a  good  assortment 
of  reading  material  on  hand  to  tide 
them  over  on  rainy  days  this  sum- 
mer. Through  the  continued  co- 
operation of  the  State  Library,  ap- 


proximately 7,700  books  for  both 
young  and  old  were  distributed 
among  34  parks.  They  offer  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  covering  such 
topics  as  wildlife,  nature  study  and 
geology,  to  help  the  camper  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  the  outdoor  attrac- 
tions which  surround  him  on  his 
vacation.  Children's  stories,  novels 
and  books  on  Michigan  history  are 
also  available. 

The  Michigan  Parks  Association 
gave  the  State  a  key  80-acre  tract  in 
the  recently  dedicated  Natural  Area 
Preserve  on  South  Manitou  Island. 
The  Michigan  Natural  Area  Council 
financed  purchase  of  the  tract, 
which  blocks  in  state  holdings  in  the 
southwest  sector  of  the  preserve, 
through  an  interest-free  loan  from 
the  Nature  Conservancy. 

Minnesota.  Satellite  parks  within 
a  30-mile  radius  of  Itasca  State  Park 
are  planned  by  U.  W.  Hella,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  State  Parks. 
Although  full  realization  could  be 
10  years  away,  four  areas  involving 
state  and  county-owned  lands  are 
under  consideration  for  acquisition 
— 2,600-acre  Little  Elbow  Lake  west 
of  Itasca,  existing  Lake  Bemidji  to 
the  north  (285  acres),  the  Big  Man- 
trap area  to  the  southeast  (200  acres) 
and  a  still  undetermined  site  in  the 
Walker  region  to  the  east.  Possibly 
short-range  radio  communications 
from  Itasca  to  these  subsidiary  sites 
may  be  established. 

Missouri.  On  September  13,  ex- 
actly 100  years  after  John  Joseph 
Pershing  was  born  in  a  Burlington 
railroad  section  house  just  outside 
Laclede,  his  boyhood  home  became 
a  permanent  shrine.  The  dedication 
on  September  13  was  an  important 
affair.  The  President  proclaimed  it 
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a  day  when  all  Americans  should 
pay  honor  and  respect  to  General  of 
the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing,  and 
the  men  who  served  under  him. 
Dewey  Short,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  presented  a  replica  of 
Pershing's  personal  flag  during  the 
colorful  ceremonies.  Governor  James 
T.  Blair  made  the  dedication  speech 
and  a  U.  S.  Army  Field  Band  and 
Color  Guard  paid  tribute  to  the 
man  who  led  America  to  victory  in 
World  War  I. 

The  Missouri  State  Park  Board 
acquired  the  home,  a  simple  two- 
story  frame  house  of  the  rural 
Gothic  architecture  common  to  the 
1860's  in  1952.  Restoration  has 
been  completed  with  modern  con- 
veniences of  heating  and  lighting — 
concealed  to  keep  the  building  in 
tune  with  the  1860-1870  period.  To 
furnish  the  home,  the  Board  com- 
missioned antique  hunters  to  locate 
handmade  furniture  of  the  1860's. 

The  Board  opened  bids  on  a 
$75,000  revenue-bond  issue  on  May 
20.  Joseph  Jaeger,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Parks  said  the  proceeds  will  be  used 
to  construct  10  vacation  cabins  at 
Thousand  Hills  State  Park  near 
Kirksville.  The  Board  was  author- 
ized in  1957  to  sell  revenue  bonds  to 
finance  construction  of  facilities  in 
state  parks. 

Nevada.  A  statewide  survey  of 
existing  and  potential  park  areas, 
and  interpretive  programs  for  exist- 
ing areas  is  under  consideration  by 
the  State  Park  Commission.  At  the 
request  of  Director  William  J.  Hart, 
suggestions  were  made  at  the  Com- 
mission's April  23rd  meeting  by 
National  Park  Service  Recreation 
Planner,  Daniel  F.  Burroughs,  Re- 
gion Four,  and  Kenny  Dale,  Inter- 


pretive Specialist,  Branch  of  State 
Cooperation,  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  carrying  out  the  survey  and  the 
planning  and  development  of  inter- 
pretive programs  at  Fort  Genoa 
(Mormon  Station)  and  Fort  Churc- 
hill State  Parks. 

New  Jersey.  A  new  method  of 
charging  admission  to  state  forests, 
parks  and  historic  sites  was  placed 
in  effect  on  May  1,  with  charges  per 
person  rather  than  per  car.  Books 
of  numbered  tickets  available,  which 
gives  the  State  a  more  accurate 
record  of  total  numbers  of  visitors. 
Tickets  sell  for  25c  for  adults  and 
lOc  for  children,  and  a  book  of  50 
adult  admission  tickets  for  $10. 
Combination  books  of  25  adult  and 
25  children  tickets  sell  for  $7. 

Ohio.  Governor  Michael  V.  De- 
Salle  has  called  for  a  master  plan 
and  10-year  program  of  land  pur- 
chases for  water  impoundment  pro- 
jects and  public  recreation.  Director 
Herbert  Eagon  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  has  initiated 
preparation  of  a  plan  to  be  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  1961. 
One  problem  will  be  to  determine 
how  money  now  in  state  trust  funds 
can  be  used  to  purchase  lands  for 
the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Tennessee.  Telephone  users 
throughout  the  State  found  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  when  they  received 
their  monthly  phone  bill.  The  May 
issue  of  Bell  Tel  News,  a  miniature 
four-page  publication  of  the  South- 
ern Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  which  accompanies  each 
telephone  bill,  featured  Tennessee's 
state  parks  and  was  illustrated  with 
19  photographs.  More  than  667,000 
households  throughout  the  State 
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received  copies  of  the  publication. 

Newness  often  brings  changes — 
good  changes.  Such  is  the  case  at 
Standing  Stone  State  Park  where 
the  new  superintendent  and  new 
park  recreation  specialist  collabor- 
ated to  institute  what  is  hoped  to 
become  a  state  park  tradition — the 
Superintendent's  Coffee — to  be  held 
on  Tuesday  evenings  of  each  week 
during  the  summer  season  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  cabin  guests 
to  each  other,  to  the  park  staff,  and 
to  inform  them  of  park  facilities, 
activities,  and  regulations.  The 
"Coffee"  held  in  the  recreation 
lodge,  has  been  exceptionally  well 
received  since  its  initiation  early 
this  summer. 

Texas.  "Operation  Ten-Seventy" 
forecasts  ten  years  of  stepped-up 
state  park  activity.  It  maps  a 
comprehensive  program  of  improve- 
ment of  state  parks;  provides  for 
new  recreation  areas;  calls  for  beach 
park  development  on  the  Gulf  Coast, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  neglected 
historic  sites — it  tackles  the  state 
parks  program  as  a  whole.  "Months 
ago  park  managers,  division  super- 
visors, region  technicians  and  the 
Austin  staff  began  a  thorough  study 
of  the  park  situation."  Repeated 
conferences  were  held  to  determine 
the  pressing  needs  of  present  parks 
and  plans  were  made  for  undeveloped 
sites  now  owned  or  about  to  be 
acquired. 


The  Texas  Press  Association, 
holding  its  eighty-first  annual  con- 
vention in  Houston  in  June  pro- 
posed financing  the  state  parks  by 
a  dollar  a  car  registration  fee,  ear- 
marked for  parks.  Retiring  Asso- 
ciation President  Tom  S.  Whitehead, 
publisher  of  the  Brenham  Banner- 
Press,  told  the  Houston  Chronicle 
that  such  a  registration  fee  would 
provide  from  $4  million  to  $5  million 
a  year.  "That  would  be  an  adequate 
amount  to  maintain  the  Texas  park 
system,"  he  said.  "Any  less  will  not 
do."  He  criticized  the  current  ap- 
propriation as  inadequate.  R.  W. 
Barlow,  Assistant  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  State  Park  Board,  told  a 
session  of  the  convention  of  the 
condition  and  need  of  the  state 
parks.  "Our  parks  are  in  a  deplor- 
able condition — we  have  been  patch- 
ing for  thirteen  years  until  we  find 
ourselves  putting  patches  on  patches. 
There  must  be  some  answer.  Other 
States  have  solved  the  same  prob- 
lem by  various  methods.  California 
state  parks  receive  60  percent  of  the 
income  from  the  tidelands — Oregon 
assesses  a  $1.50  a  year  license  fee  on 
motor  vehicles  for  parks."  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley's  warning  was  quoted : 
"If  we  are  not  careful,  we  shall 
leave  our  children  a  legacy  of  billion 
dollar  roads  leading  nowhere  except 
to  the  other  congested  places  like 
those  they  left  behind." 


As  we  go  to  press,  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  is  holding  its 
Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine.  New 
officers  and  several  new  Board  members  will  be  elected.  Proceedings  of  the 
Conference  will  be  published  as  a  Supplement  to  the  December  issue. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


PHILIP  HOMER  ELWOOD,  JR.  (1884-1960) 


At  Tucson,  Arizona,  Philip  El- 
wood,  former  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  APCA,  died  on 
August  20  at  the  age  of  76.  He 
was  Professor  Emeritus  of  Landscape 
Architecture  at  the  Iowa  State 
University  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Prof.  Elwood  joined  the  APCA 
in  1930  and  was  a  leader  in  arrange- 
ments for  the  1943  annual  citizens 
planning  conference  held  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

His  professional  career  covered 
the  fields  of  landscape  architecture 
and  regional  planning.  After  grad- 
uation from  Cornell  in  1910,  he 
became  associated  with  Charles  W. 
Leavitt,  Jr.,  civil  and  landscape 
engineer  of  New  York  City,  and 
then  became  head  of  the  civic  im- 


provement extension  work  at  Mass. 
State  College.  He  opened  his  own 
office  for  the  practice  of  landscape 
architecture  at  Columbus,  O.  1920- 
23,  and  from  1923-52  was  professor 
and  head  of  the  department  of 
landscape  architecture  at  Iowa  State 
College.  He  retired  in  1958  and 
moved  to  Tucson,  Arizona. 

He  held  many  important  offices 
in  planning  and  landscape  architec- 
ture, notably  vice  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Of- 
ficials, member  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners, and  vice  president  and  Fellow 
of  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Guy  Green,  and 
one  son,  David. 


MRS.  NETTIE  N.  BENSON  (1896-1960) 


Mrs.  Nettie  N.  Benson,  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  National  Park 
Service  Director  Conrad  Wirth, 
died  at  her  home,  on  July  12. 

Mrs.  Benson  was  the  former 
Nettie  Norton  of  St.  Paul,  Nebr., 
and  the  widow  of  James  C.  Benson, 
who  died  in  1954. 

A  resident  of  Washington  since 
World  War  I,  Mrs.  Benson's  first 
job  here  was  in  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Office  of  the  War  Department 
in  1917. 

She  began  her  work  in  the  park 
system  with  the  old  Rock  Creek 


and  Potomac  Parkway  Commission 
in  1921.  She  then  served  with  the 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  Com- 
mission. In  1926,  she  worked  under 
Maj.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  III, 
who  then  was  with  the  Office  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mrs.  Benson  joined  the  National 
Park  Service  in  the  director's  office 
in  1933.  Since  that  time  she  had 
worked  in  the  office  until  the  time 
of  her  death.  She  was  a  secretary 
until  1950  when  she  was  named 
administrative  assistant. 
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DR.  HUGH  BENNETT  (1881-1960) 


Dr.  Hugh  Hammond  Bennett, 
soil  conservationist,  the  retired 
Department  of  Agriculture  official 
known  internationally  as  "the  father 
of  soil  conservation,"  died  in  Burl- 
ington, N.  C.  on  July  7. 

An  early  advocate  of  soil  con- 
servation, the  elder  Dr.  Bennett 
developed  the  field  into  a  profession 
during  nearly  50  years  as  an  author 
and  public  servant. 

He  began  his  career  in  1903  with 
the  Soil  Survey  Division,  then  a 
sub-unit  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  After  setting  up  the 
department's  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice in  1933  and  heading  it  until 
1951,  he  retired  from  Government 
service  in  1952,  when  serving  as  a 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

His  biography,  published  in  1951 
as  "Big  Hugh — the  Father  of  Con- 
servation," says  Dr.  Bennett  be- 
came interested  in  soil  erosion 
while  a  boy  on  his  father's  planta- 


tion near  Wadesboro,  N.  C.,  where 
he  saw  rich  farm  land  washed  away 
by  the  near-by  Pee  Dee  River. 

He  studied  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and 
joined  the  Agriculture  Department  in 
1903,  a  few  weeks  after  receiving  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree. 

That  was  the  start  of  a  career 
which  took  him  from  Alaska  to 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  a  life- 
long crusade  to  "sell"  soil  conser- 
vation. 

In  1947  he  was  honored  with  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  the 
CuIIum  Medal  from  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  and  an  award 
from  the  Cuban  National  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Society. 

He  participated  in  ceremonies 
marking  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  There 
Senator  Murray  of  Montana  praised 
him  as  "the  Messiah  of  the  soil  who 
first  stirred  the  Nation  into  action." 


The  newly  established  Lake  Michigan  Region  Planning  Commission  is 
composed  oj  three  architect-planner  delegates  and  three  alternates,  each  Jrom 
the  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  western  Michigan  and  Illinois  chapters  oj  the  A. LA. 
This  is  a  Jour-state  area  extending  about  150  miles  around  the  southern  end 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The  first  Chairman  is  Paul  Frank  Jernegan,  chairman 
of  the  civic  planning  committee  oj  the  Indiana  Society  oj  Architects.  Edward 
Duffield  has  been  selected  as  Vice  Chairman.  One  oj  the  first  actions  has 
been  to  appoint  an  advisory  council.  Ira  Bach,  Chicago  Planning  Commis- 
sioner, Paul  Oppermann,  Executive  Director  oj  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Metropolitan  Area  Commission,  Robert  Huff,  Director  of  Planning,  South 
Bend  and  William  Jones,  Director  oj  Planning,  Fort  Wayne  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  council. 
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Parks  for 

A  pledge  made  last  month  in  a 
small  Washington  conference  room 
may  assure  for  all  of  us  in  the 
United  States  the  finest  system  of 
parks  and  recreation  areas  that  the 
world  has  yet  known. 

For  the  men  who  joined  hands 
that  day  to  crusade  for  more  parks 
for  Americans  everywhere  are  not 
only  Federal  officials  but  leaders  of 
the  Nation's  entire  park  profession. 
They  are  the  officers  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  rep- 
resenting three  thousand  profes- 
sional men  who  run  our  city,  county, 
state,  and  National  Parks;  of  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Parks, 
only  nationwide  organization  de- 
voted to  encouraging  state  park 
programs;  and  ranking  officials  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  which 
holds  in  trust  and  administers 
America's  greatest  scenic  and  his- 
toric treasures. 

These  men  call  their  pledge  PARKS 
FOR  AMERICA.  The  simplicity  of  the 
name  implies  its  boldness.  In  es- 
sence it  is  a  united  front  by  all  park 
people  everywhere  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  vanishing  open  land  and 
mounting  recreation  needs  and  de- 
mands. The  program  will  seek  to 
correlate  park  planning,  dovetailing 
the  planning  effort  at  all  levels  of 
government,  including  the  findings 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  so  that 
park  programs,  national,  state  and 
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metropolitan,  can  adequately  com- 
plement and  supplement  each  other. 

It  will  seek  new  vitality  in  park 
land  acquisition  programs,  enabling 
park  authorities  to  compete  for  land 
successfully.  And,  to  build  support 
for  these  efforts,  it  will  not  only 
strive  to  raise  the  standards  and 
stature  of  the  parks  profession  but 
will  publish  the  park  story  across 
the  land  in  order  to  help  us  better 
to  understand  park  values  and  needs. 

This  profession-wide  cooperative 
effort  stemmed  from  an  invitation 
from  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Fred  A.  Seaton  to  confer  on  "ways 
to  encourage  establishment  and 
rehabilitation  of  local,  state,  and 
regional  parks  to  provide  adequate 
recreation  facilities  for  our  expand- 
ing population." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  long  provided  planning  and 
advisory  assistance  in  state  park 
programs,  but  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment cannot  do  what  a  profession 
can :  across-the-board  planning, 
correlated  planning,  citizen  action, 
and  information  to  bring  into  focus 
and  provide  for  a  whole  dimension 
of  human  welfare. 

To  be  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  cooperation  in  park  work, 
one  must  understand  the  inter- 
locking responsibilities  of  govern- 
ments in  providing  for  park  and 
recreation  use  in  their  jurisdictions. 
When  one  park  system  fails,  others 
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suffer.  City  dwellers  without  ade- 
quate day-use  recreation  facilities, 
crowd  in  upon  the  weekend  campers 
in  the  state  parks.  They  in  turn 
pour  into  the  national  parks  whose 
wilderness  values  may  suffer  ac- 
cordingly. Now  these  interdepend- 
ent park  programs,  often  hamstrung 
by  indifferent  segments  of  the  public 
and  government,  face  the  greatest 
crisis  in  recreation  and  the  stiffest 
competition  for  open  land  that  the 
country  has  ever  experienced.  PARKS 
FOR  AMERICA  pledges  that  park 
system  in  support  of  the  others. 
PARKS  FOR  AMERICA  pledges  that 
professional  park  men  will  join 
park-minded  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions in  seeking  authority  and  the 
money  to  bid  successfully  in  the 
competitive  land  market  while  suit- 
able park  land  is  yet  available.  The 
profession  pledges  also  to  build 
enough  strength  to  defend  our  parks 
from  encroachment  and  to  keep 
parks  systems  from  being  mere  land 
banks  for  other  public  projects. 

And  since  such  authority  and  such 
funds  can  come  only  from  public 
interest,  support,  and  action,  PARKS 
FOR  AMERICA  will  seek  to  foster  an 
awareness  of  the  essential  import- 
ance of  parks  for  physical  and 
spiritual  refreshment.  Success  in 
telling  the  park  story  will  make 
action  to  procure  and  protect  park 
lands  a  first  order  of  business  by 
every  village,  city,  county  and  state 
government  and  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  well. 

First  task  in  putting  across  the 
importance  of  parks  is  to  continue 
to  increase  the  stature  of  park 
work  as  a  profession.  Park  men 
lead  us  in  an  essential  field  of  con- 
servation. To  make  the  term  "park 


man"  heeded  everywhere  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  attaining  the  park 
conservation  objectives  to  which 
we  as  citizens  aspire.  But  we  also 
must  realize  more  fully  just  what 
park  men  are  striving  for  and  why. 
Despite  the  glitter  of  dollar-sign 
promises  offered  by  developments 
of  every  kind,  we  must  remember 
how  important  also  is  the  exper- 
ience of  trees  and  grass,  clean  water, 
birds  and  animals;  that  despite  the 
boons  of  concrete  and  steel,  of  com- 
fort and  speed,  we  humans  still  do 
yearn  for  the  touch,  the  refreshment, 
the  training  of  the  natural  world. 
We  must  not  forget  how  important 
it  is  to  keep  some  space  undeveloped, 
knowing  its  values  are  not  measured 
in  money  but  in  happiness. 

So  that  all  may  more  clearly 
realize  these  needs,  PARKS  FOR 
AMERICA  plans  telecasts,  film  li- 
braries and  programs,  articles,  talks 
and  exhibits;  in  short  a  massive 
public  information  and  education 
program.  Park  needs  have  too  long 
been  a  "distant  drum"  while  more 
immediate  and  more  tangible  ap- 
peals caught  our  attention. 

"I  consider  this  program  the  most 
outstanding  venture  of  the  agencies 
responsible  for  providing  outdoor 
recreation,"  President  Arthur  C. 
Elmer  of  The  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  told  the  score  of 
park  men  who  met  to  map  the 
ambitious  program.  All  recognized 
its  scope  and  the  need  for  unanimous 
support,  and  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives  President  Daniel 
W.  Warren,  Jr.  was  quick  to  pledge 
it  for  a  "park  program  jointly 
initiated  for  the  future  of  America." 
"We  wholeheartedly  endorse  and 
commit  our  resources  to  this  service 
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and  constantly  will  work  as  a  pro- 
fession to  make  this  joint  effort  a 
reality,"  he  promised. 

To  give  the  program  leadership 
pending  further  consideration  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  In- 
stitute and  the  Conference,  a  steer- 
ing Committee  of  Fifteen  has  been 
appointed. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  com- 
prises five  members  from  each  spon- 
sor. President  Elmer  has  named 
V.  W.  Flickinger  of  Ohio,  Thomas 
W.  Morse  of  North  Carolina,  U.  W. 
Bella  of  Minnesota,  Lynn  Burris, 
Jr.  of  Kansas,  and  John  Vander- 
zicht  of  Washington,  with  alternates 
Kenneth  Cougill  of  Indiana,  Jack  D. 
Strain  of  Nebraska,  and  Harold 
Dyer  of  New  York. 

President  Warren  named  Charles 
E.  Doell  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
Harvey  S.  Crass  of  New  Philadel- 
phia, Ohio;  James  J.  Curtin  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut;  William 
Penn  Mott  of  Oakland,  California; 
and  L.  B.  Houston  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Director  Conrad  L.  Wirth  ap- 
pointed Sidney  S.  Kennedy,  Robert 
W.  Ludden,  Harry  T.  Thompson, 
Neal  A.  Butterfield  and  Allen  T. 
Edmunds  as  National  Park  Service 
representatives . 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  will 
map  action  in  the  PARKS  FOR 
AMERICA  program  looking  toward 
the  1963  Institute  and  Conference 
meetings  in  Washington.  There  is 
plenty  to  do  in  the  meantime,  how- 
ever. First  goals  are  to  implement 
the  zeal  for  seashore  preservation 
which  has  swept  across  America  in 
the  wake  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice seashore  surveys.  Those  sur- 
veys not  only  identified  nine  areas 
of  national  significance  but  180  of 


state  and  local  importance  for  park 
and  recreation  use.  For  states  such 
as  Michigan,  in  which  37  such  shore 
areas  were  located  yet  which  has 
had  no  money  for  park  land  acquisi- 
tion since  1956,  park  opportunities 
are  dramatic. 

Seashore  area  acquisition  also 
will  set  a  pattern  for  equally  im- 
portant park  land  opportunities  in- 
land, such  as  along  free-flowing 
rivers,  or  places  of  outstanding 
biological  significance.  Cooperative 
studies  on  which  to  base  such  se- 
lections are  immediately  desirable. 

Of  especial  urgency  is  adequate 
recreation  space  for  the  country's 
213  metropolitan  areas,  most  of 
which  lack  sufficient  land  to  meet 
recreation  needs,  yet  whose  growing 
populations  daily  demand  more  in 
the  way  of  recreation  facilities. 

To  obtain  such  needed  lands  in 
today's  active  and  expensive  land 
market,  PARKS  FOR  AMERICA  will 
explore  possibilities  of  Federal,  state 
and  local  cooperation  in  park  land 
acquisition.  Such  cooperation  is 
particularly  needed  where  Federal 
reservoirs  are  being  built.  The 
building  agencies  often  are  reluctant 
to  acquire  adjacent  lands  for  recrea- 
tion, and  the  states  frequently  lack 
funds  both  for  purchase  and  de- 
velopment. 

To  help  insure  availability  of 
land  purchase  funds,  PARKS  FOR 
AMERICA  will  do  all  it  can  to  point 
out  the  need  for  park  systems  to  get 
a  fair  share  of  tax  revenues. 

Parks  stimulate  travel  and  busi- 
ness of  many  kinds,  all  of  which 
contribute  taxes.  But  seldom  have 
those  taxes  gone  back  to  the  parks — 
to  generate  more  revenue,  and  park 
authorities  continue  to  beg  for  pit- 
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tances.  If  parks  could  get  "what's 
theirs"  of  tax  revenues,  wonders 
could  be  wrought  for  future  park 
enjoyment  and  future  tax  returns 
to  boot. 

In  the  field  of  planning,  PARKS 
FOR  AMERICA  will  stand  by  to  aid 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  and  to  help 
carry  into  effect  its  recommenda- 
tions on  standards,  policies,  needs, 
responsibilities  and  financing.  Mean- 
while, however,  there  are  many 
specific  goals  to  achieve  which 
ORRRC  recognizes  as  vital  and  on 
which  immediate  action  can  be 
taken.  Specifically,  site  selection  is 
a  task  which  ORRRC  prefers  to 
leave  to  park  organizations. 

Opportunities  in  the  field  of 
public  relations  are  enormous,  if 
money  can  be  found  to  build  ef- 
fective information  programs.  Pri- 


vate enterprise  which  has  a  stake 
in  the  business  generated  by  park 
users  may  help  in  building  under- 
standing of  the  nation's  park  needs, 
but  the  park  profession  must  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities of  all  kinds  in  telling 
the  PARKS  FOR  AMERICA  story  to 
citizens  everywhere,  and  to  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  in  legis- 
latures, county  commissions  and 
city  and  town  councils. 

"We're  going  to  put  out  a  joint 
program  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
our  profession,"  said  Mr.  Wirth. 
"I  know  of  no  other  field  where 
there  can  be  such  cooperation  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  I  think 
that  people  will  be  impressed  when 
they  see  park  men  working  to- 
gether like  this  toward  such  an 
important  goal." 


Strictly  Personal 


Newton  B.  Drury,  former  Chief 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and  of 
the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks 
of  California  is  now  Secretary  of  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League. 


Harland  Bartholomew  has  been 
retained  as  a  chief  consultant  by  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission.  This 
agency  prepares  development  plans 
for  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties,  which  adjoin  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
will  give  part-time  service  to  the 
Commission. 


Neville    Miller,    Washington   at- 
torney, former  Mayor  of  Louisville, 


Ky.  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  100  on  the  Federal  City,  has  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Henry  Ward  has  been  appointed 
Kentucky  Highway  Commissioner, 
succeeding  Earle  C.  Clements,  re- 
signed. Mr.  Ward  has  been  serving 
as  general  manager  of  the  Louis- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Dr.  Norman  I.  Wengert,  formerly 
Deputy  Director  for  Studies  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission,  has  assumed  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Political 
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Science  Department  at  Wayne  State 
University  in  Detroit.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Commission  by  Law- 
rence N.  Stevens,  who  was  formerly 
Secretary  to  the  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources Policy. 


Dr.  V.  Aubrey  Neasham  who 
has  been  historian  for  the  Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks  of  California 
for  the  past  7  years  will  head  a  new 
organization  to  be  known  as  West- 
ern Heritage,  Inc.  to  be  located  in 
Sacramento.  Western  Heritage  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
He  began  his  new  duties  in  Septem- 
ber. 


William  S.  Pollard,  Jr.  will  be  the 
resident  director  of  an  office  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  of  Harland  Bar- 
tholomew and  Associates.  The  of- 
fice will  be  located  at  188  Jefferson 
Ave.,  Memphis.  Mr.  Pollard  has 
been  with  the  firm  for  6  years  and  a 
partner  for  3  years. 


L.  P.  Gelpke  of  the  Netherlands 
has  been  appointed  Secretary- 
General  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion for  Housing  and  Planning, 
succeeding  Mr.  van  der  Weijde  who 
will  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
task  as  Secretary-General  of  the 
Netherlands  Institute  for  Housing 
and  Town  Planning.  Mr.  Gelpke 
received  his  degree  from  Leyden 
University  and  has  been  working 
with  the  Netherlands  National 
Physical  Planning  Office  since  1955. 


pany,  was  elected  President  of  Keep 
America  Beautiful  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  New  York  late  in  September. 


Mrs.  Edith  P.  L.  Gilbert  has  be- 
come the  first  woman  to  hold  the 
No.  2  position  in  the  U.  S.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  with  her 
appointment  as  acting  deputy  ad- 
ministrator. She  succeeds  Walter 
S.  Roseberry,  who  entered  private 
business.  Her  field  is  public  rela- 
tions and  she  will  continue  her 
information  work  in  addition  to  her 
new  administrative  duties. 


Daniel  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  and  Forestry, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives  at  the  62nd  Annual 
Conference  in  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, September  12.  Mr.  Warren 
succeeds  Harvey  S.  Crass  of  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


Walt  Disney,  well  known  Holly- 
wood movie  producer,  will  serve  as 
Honorary  Chairman  for  the  1961 
observance  of  National  Wildlife 
Week  which  will  be  observed  March 
19-25,  1961  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Mr.  Disney  is  known  as  an  ardent 
conservationist  and  his  "True  Life 
Adventure"  nature  film  series  won 
wide  acclaim. 


Frank  K.  Greenwall,  Chairman, 
National  Starch  and  Chemical  Corn- 


Arthur  B.  Gallion  has  joined  the 
Honolulu  office  of  Harland  Barthol- 
omew and  Associates  after  15  years 
as  Dean,  School  of  Architecture, 
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University  of  Southern  California. 
As  Director  of  Planning,  Dean 
Gallion  will  supervise  all  planning 
work  in  the  Honolulu  office. 


Company,  also  professor  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


The  resignation  of  Edmund  R. 
Purves,  as  AIA's  Executive  Direc- 
tor, has  been  announced.  He  will 
serve  the  Institute  for  a  final  year 
as  Consulting  Director.  His  service 
spans  the  period  from  1941  when  he 
joined  the  Institute's  headquarters 
staff  and  saw  the  membership  grow 
from  3,000  to  14,000  members. 
William  H.  Scheick  will  succeed 
Mr.  Purves.  He  was  a  former 
Executive  Director  of  the  Building 
Research  Institute  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Timber  Engineering 


Richard  L.  Steiner,  formerly  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Administration  Com- 
missioner is  now  head  of  the  Balti- 
more Urban  Renewal  and  Housing 
Authority. 


Corwin  R.  Mocine,  well  known 
California  planner,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
in  September.  Patrick  J.  Cusick, 
Jr.,  was  elected  Vice-President.  Mr. 
Mocine  succeeds  Charles  A.  Bless- 
ing of  Detroit,  former  President. 


Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. 


FINANCIAL  HARDSHIP 

When  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  1958  session  amended  the 
zoning  law  in  the  section  on  vari- 
ances, it  gave  to  an  applicant  the 
added  right  to  ask  for  relief  from  a 
"substantial  financial  hardship"  but 
retained  the  protective  requirements 
of  the  section.  The  substantial 
hardship  must  be  one  which  affects 
especially  the  land  or  the  building 
of  the  applicant,  but  not  one  which 
affects  generally  the  zoning  district, 
and  variances  will  be  permitted 
only  when  relief  can  be  given  without 
detriment  to  the  public  good  and 
without  nullifying  or  substantially 
derogating  from  the  purpose  of  the 
ordinance. 

This  amendment  on  its  face  is  a 
drastic  reversal  of  zoning  practice. 


Courts  in  many  cases  have  ruled 
that  financial  hardship  alone  can- 
not be  grounds  for  relief.  Without 
this  safeguard  the  door  appears  to 
be  open  for  a  serious  weakening  of 
zoning  as  a  public  welfare  regulation. 

Two  years  are  inadequate  for  a 
proper  test  of  the  amendment,  but 
there  have  been  indications  of  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  some 
boards  of  appeal  to  be  more  liberal 
in  granting  variances,  and  at  least 
one  court  decision  has  interpreted 
the  amendment. 

It  could  be  expected  that  boards 
of  appeal  which  before  the  amend- 
ment were  over-generous  with  vari- 
ances in  hardship  cases  would  con- 
tinue and  even  extend  that  policy. 
Thus  where  the  only  conceivable 
hardship  was  suffered  alike  by  all 
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properties  in  a  residence  zone,  the 
board  granted  a  permit  for  use  of  the 
premises  as  a  funeral  parlor  before  the 
amendment.  The  same  board  after  the 
amendment  granted  a  permit  for  a 
two  family  house  in  a  district  zoned 
exclusively  for  one  family  homes. 
In  the  first  case  the  neighbors  pro- 
tested at  the  hearing  but  did  not 
appeal,  but  in  the  second  an  appeal 
is  pending  in  the  court. 

And  it  might  equally  be  expected 
that  boards  which  were  scrupulous 
in  their  administration  of  the  vari- 
ance section  would  do  their  utmost 
to  guard  against  the  threat  of  the 
weakening  amendment.  Instances 
of  this  can  be  found  in  several 
towns  of  the  state. 

At  least  one  decision  indicates  the 
attitude  of  the  state  supreme  court. 
The  Board  of  Appeals  of  the  city  of 
Lynn  granted  a  variance  to  the 
owner  of  premises  which  would 
allow  him  to  add  a  bedroom  and 
bath  merely  by  altering  the  pitch 
of  the  roof.  The  trial  court  on 
appeal  annulled  the  permit  in  a 
decision  which  held  that  there  might 
be  financial  benefit  to  the  owner  if 
the  permit  were  issued,  but  that 
the  amount  of  financial  hardship 
suffered  by  a  denial  of  the  permit 
would  not  be  substantial  and  further 
that  the  hardship  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  applicant's  property. 
Vainas  vs.  Board  of  Appeals  of  Lynn  387 
Mass.  591 

We  may  conclude  that  the  courts 
which  often  have  cautioned  that 
variances  should  be  sparingly  grant- 
ed, and  which  in  many  cases  have 
set  them  aside,  will  strictly  interpret 
any  attempt  by  amendment  to 
weaken  the  protection  of  the  ordi- 
nance. 


NON-CONFORMING  USES 

The  zoning  ordinance  of  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  permitted 
a  change  in  the  non-conforming 
use  if  the  new  use  is  "not  more  det- 
rimental or  objectionable  to  the 
neighborhood  or  substantially  dif- 
ferent in  character."  In  this  case 
the  change  desired  was  from  a  gro- 
cery store  to  a  beauty  parlor. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  new  use 
must  meet  both  requirements  and 
held  that  a  beauty  parlor  was  dif- 
ferent in  character  as  a  matter  of 
law.  The  interest  in  the  decision  is 
in  the  court's  discussion  of  "differ- 
ence in  character."  It  must  be  a 
difference  that  has  significance  in 
zoning.  A  beauty  parlor  differs  from 
a  grocery  store  because  it  deals  in 
personal  service  as  contrasted  with 
sales  of  merchandise.  It  is  often 
allowed  as  a  special  exception  in  a 
residential  zone,  but  a  grocery  store 
is  always  excluded.  The  two  uses 
might  have  a  similar  effect  on  the 
district  in  which  they  are  located, 
or  the  beauty  parlor  might  even  be 
more  in  accord  with  the  existing 
uses,  but  because  it  is  different  in 
character,  it  can  not  be  permitted 
in  place  of  the  more  undesirable 
grocery  store  under  the  language  of 
the  ordinance. 

Dobbs  vs.  Board  of  Appeals  of  Northampton 
Advance  Sheet  of  Mass.  Decisions  1959, 
page  1319 

DELEGATION  OF  POWER 

In  Coolidge  vs.  Planning  Board  of 
North  Andover,  387  Mass.  648,  it 
was  decided  that  a  zoning  ordinance 
could  not  give  the  planning  board 
power  to  decide  after  hearing  whether 
a  motel  could  be  built  on  a  specific 
location,  since  by  the  state  law  this 
power  could  be  given  only  to  the 
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Board  of  Appeals,  the  City  Council, 
or  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 
Note:  It  may  be  desirable  to  give 
discretionary  power  to  the  planning 
board  in  cases  involving  policy 
changes,  but  the  safe  way  is  to  make 


it  clear  by  amendment  of  the  state 
zoning  law  that  the  right  to  decide 
cases  of  special  exception  may  be 
delegated  to  either  the  Board  of 
Appeal  or  the  Planning  Board. 
See  Connecticut-Laws  of  1959 


The  National  Grange  Community  Service 

Contest 

By  EDWARD  F.  HOLTER,  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange  and  Chairman  of  the 
Community  Service  Contest  Committee. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — This  is  the  second  in  a  presentation  of  articles  on  national  awards 
in  the  field  of  community  achievement  contests. 


This  Contest  sponsored  jointly 
by  The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation 
and  the  National  Grange  began  in 
1948.  The  Contest  is  administered 
by  the  Grange  and  financed  by  The 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation.  Its 
purpose  is  to  promote  community 
improvement  through  the  self-help 
channel. 

Early  problems  encountered  by  the 
Contest  Committee  dealt  with 
establishing  a  schedule  of  awards 
based  on  recognizing  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Subordinate 
Grange  in  the  light  of  its  situation. 
There  was  also  the  problem  of  giv- 
ing a  Grange  in  a  state  with  900 
Subordinate  Granges  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  win  recognition  with  a 
Grange  located  in  a  state  with  only 
25  Subordinate  Granges  as  is  the 
case  in  Delaware.  The  Contest  is 
administered  by  a  special  committee 
of  men  and  women  selected  from 
National  Grange  officers  and  staff 
personnel.  This  Committee  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  works  closely  with  repre- 
sentatives of  The  Sears- Roebuck 
Foundation. 


It  was  decided  from  the  beginning 
that  this  should  be  a  Contest  be- 
tween the  Subordinate  Granges. 
This  is  the  basic  local  unit  made  up 
of  family  groups,  both  men  and 
women  and  a  cross  section  of  the 
people  of  the  community. 

RULES  AND  PROCEDURES 
We  publish  each  year  a  Contest 
Guidebook.  The  1961  Guidebook 
carries  the  title,  "LIFT  YOUR 
COMMUNITY."  It  is  divided 
into  three  general  sections.  The 
first  section  deals  with  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  Contest.  It 
also  includes  the  score  card  which 
will  be  used  as  a  basis  of  the  judging 
and  general  suggestions  and  rules 
for  participation  in  the  Contest. 
This  score  card  may  be  of  interest. 

SCORE  CARD 

1.  "Thoroughness"  of  organization 
and  effort  expended,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  size  of  the  Grange. 
15  points 

2.  "Worthwhileness"   and   need   of 
the   project   or   projects    in   the 
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particular    community    or    area 
involved 25  points 

3.  "Results  secured" — either  prog- 
ress  made  or   final   results,   de- 
pending  on   the   nature   of  the 
project  or  projects.    Judges  will 
give  consideration  to  the  size  of 
the  Grange 50  points 

4.  "Quality  of  the  report" — subject 
matter,  clarity  and  style  of  pre- 
sentation  10  points 

The  second  section  of  the  book 
outlines  twelve  broad  areas  of  com- 
munity improvement  projects,  one 
to  a  page  and  each  heading  has  a 
list  of  items  which  the  local  Contest 
Committee  may  use  as  a  check  list 
to  determine  the  apparent  needs  of 
their  own  community.  These  twelve 
areas  of  possible  projects  in  the  com- 
munity are:  schools,  community 
services  (i.e.  Libraries,  public  util- 
ities, civil  defense),  churches,  health 
facilities,  citizenship,  youth,  quality 
of  farming,  culture,  golden  rule 
activities,  natural  resources,  rur- 
urban  relations,  and  community 
beauty-building. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  awards  and  details  regard- 
ing reporting  the  work  done. 

A  copy  of  the  Contest  Guidebook 
is  sent  to  the  Master  of  each  Grange 
with  an  entry  blank  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Contest  Year  (September  1). 
A  duplicate  copy  is  also  sent  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Grange.  The  entry  card  is  made 
out  in  triplicate  sections.  One  sec- 
tion to  be  mailed  to  each  of  the 
following:  State  Master,  Deputy 
State  Master  for  the  area  in  which 
the  Grange  is  located  and  to  the 
National  Grange. 


The  Contest  Committee  provides 
the  Subordinate  Grange  Community 
Service  Chairman,  as  reported  on 
the  entry  blank,  a  mimeographed 
sheet  of  suggestions  for  developing 
a  program  of  activities  and  also 
supplies  by  direct  mail  the  Summary 
Report  Blank  which  becomes  the 
first  page  in  the  completed  report. 

The  reports  are  on  standard  pages 
(8^2  x  11)  and  placed  in  a  folder  or 
binder.  In  reporting,  Granges  are 
asked  to  cover  each  project  by  tell- 
ing of  the  need  for  the  project,  what 
was  done  about  it  and  then  evaluat- 
ing the  results,  that  is,  what  the 
completed  project  will  mean  to  the 
community.  Word  limits  are  estab- 
lished but  testimonial  letters,  news- 
paper clippings,  pictures  and  other 
supporting  evidence  do  not  count 
in  the  word  limit. 

Reports  are  due  September  1. 
All  reports  are  judged  first  at  the 
State  level.  States  are  required  to 
pick  their  first  three  reports  plus  an 
additional  one  for  each  ten  reports 
received.  The  additional  winners 
receive  an  "Honorable  Mention 
Award"  only.  The  first  place  report 
from  each  state  competes  in  the 
finals. 

The  Top  Ten  Granges  are  selected 
by  the  Contest  Committee  assisted 
by  additional  persons  who  make  up 
a  Screening  Committee.  The  Top 
Ten  are  selected  from  the  winners 
(first  place)  of  each  state.  These 
top  ten  are  visited  by  a  committee  of 
National  Judges.  They  hear  first 
hand  and  inspect  the  work  which 
was  done  by  the  top  Granges. 
Three  of  the  judges  are  men  of 
national  prominence  in  the  general 
field  of  agriculture  and  industry 
and  two  are  State  Grange  Masters 
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selected  from  states  not  in  the  Top 
Ten.  The  trip  running  from  8  to  10 
thousand  miles  by  air,  plus  several 
hundred  miles  by  automobile,  is 
made  in  early  October.  The  coast 
to  coast  trip  with  side  trips  north 
and  south  is  made  in  the  Sears, 
Roebuck  Company  plane. 

Three  hours  are  allotted  to  each 
Grange  to  tell  their  story,  show  the 
result  of  their  work  and  otherwise 
try  to  convince  the  judges  that  they 
are  the  Grange  to  receive  the  top 
award  of  an  additional  $9,000.00. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  by  the 
National  Judges  each  of  the  Granges 
in  the  Top  Ten  receive  a  check  for 
$1,000.00. 

AWARDS 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Contest  is 
paid  by  The  Sears-Roebuck  Founda- 
tion. Total  awards  run  over 
$60,000.00  annually.  Awards  to 
state  winners  are:  First  Place — 
$200  U.  S.  Savings  Bond;  Second 
Place— $100  U.  S.  Savings  Bond; 
Third  Place— $50  U.  S.  Savings 
Bond;  plus  an  additional  $50  U.  S. 
Savings  Bond  for  each  ten  Sub- 
ordinate Granges  reporting  to  be 
given  on  an  "Honorable  Mention" 
basis.  These  additional  awards 
help  to  equalize  the  opportunity  for 
recognition  between  the  large 
Grange  States  and  the  small  Grange 
States  which  we  referrred  to  earlier. 
In  our  larger  states  the  state  awards 
run  up  to  and  over  ninty  Granges 
receiving  awards.  In  addition  the 
first  three  state  winners  receive  a 
handsome  plaque  and  other  Granges 
winning  "Honorable  Mention  A- 
wards"  receive  either  a  plaque  or  an 
annual  bar  to  add  to  a  plaque  pre- 
viously won.  All  Granges  sub- 
mitting a  report  receive  a  "Certifi- 


cate of  Participation"  or  an  annual 
seal  to  be  attached  to  a  certificate 
previously  received.  The  certifica- 
tion is  designed  for  use  over  a  five 
year  period  and  is  sent  in  a  plastic 
envelope  ready  for  hanging. 

National  awards  are  cash  checks, 
plus  large  engraved  plaques  which 
contain  the  name  of  the  Grange  and 
the  award  won.  The  cash  awards 
are:  First  Place — $10,000;  Second 
Place— $5,000;  Third  Place— 
$3,000;  Fourth  Place— $2,000;  and 
Fifth  Place  $1,500.  The  other 
Granges  in  the  Top  Ten  are  not 
rated  as  to  their  placing  and  in 
addition  to  the  plaque  they  each 
receive  a  check  for  $1,000. 

As  a  part  of  the  award  the  Master 
and  wife  (or  husband)  of  the  top 
three  Granges  receive  an  all-expense 
paid  trip  to  the  National  Grange 
Convention  where  they  receive  their 
cash  award  and  plaque  in  a  special 
recognition  program.  Granges  win- 
ning the  top  national  award  are 
ineligible  for  further  national  a- 
wards.  Granges  placing  in  second  or 
third  place  nationally  are  ineligible 
for  national  awards  for  one  year. 
Nominal  awards  in  the  form  of 
plaques  arejnade  to  State  Granges 
for  having  100  percent  of  their 
Granges  entering  and  reporting  in 
the  Contest  and  personal  awards  are 
made  to  the  State  Masters  in  those 
states  having  100  percent  of  their 
Granges  entering  the  Contest.  The 
Deputy  State  Master,  whose  juris- 
diction usually  covers  the  Granges 
located  in  one  county,  receives  a 
special  pin  or  button,  plus  a  small 
cash  award  if  50  percent  or  more  of 
his  Granges  complete  the  Contest 
by  submitting  a  report. 
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PARTICIPATION 

This  year,  1960,  is  the  13th  year 
of  the  Contest.  Starting  with  a 
few  hundred  Granges  the  first  year, 
participation  has  gradually  but 
steadily  increased  from  year  to  year 
reaching  a  total  of  5,070  Subordin- 
ate Granges  participating  in  the 
Contest  in  1960.  All  of  the  reports 
are  sent  to  the  National  Grange 
headquarters  in  Washington  after 
the  state  judging  is  completed. 
They  are  held  for  one  year  and  then 
returned  to  those  states  desiring 
them  returned.  Many  of  the  reports 
are  of  real  historic  value  and  the 
Granges  treasure  them.  The  re- 
ports are  used  as  a  basis  of  a  statisti- 
cal summary  compiled  each  year. 
This  tabulation  shows  nearly  4 
million  man-hours  of  work  con- 
tributed with  the  value  of  the 


projects  completed  running  upward 
toward  $10  million  annually. 

The  effect  on  the  members  of  the 
Grange  and  on  the  community  as  a 
whole  when  a  well  planned  deter- 
mined effort  is  developed  to  "Make 
Better  the  Community  in  Which 
You  Live"  is  truly  an  inspiring 
thing.  The  joint  sponsorship  of  this 
project  has  been  a  most  harmonious 
experience.  The  14th  Annual  Con- 
test is  now  in  progress — we  are 
looking  forward  to  another  fine  year 
of  accomplishments  to  be  reported 
when  the  Contest  Year  ends,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1961. 

We  believe  this  Contest  is  valu- 
able in  what  it  does  for  our  Grange 
communities  and  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  helps  keep  alive  the 
philosophy  of  "self-help." 


New  Members 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
September  I960  through  November  I960 


District  of  Columbia 

Clyde  M.  Larmer,  Washington 
Kermit  Roosevelt,  Washington 
Franz  M.  Oppenheimer,  Washington 

Hawaii 

Land    Planning   &    Development,    Ha- 
waiian Pineapple  Co. 

Illinois 

National    Association    of   Real    Estate 
Boards  Library,  Chicago 


Virginia 
Arthur  W.  Arundel,  McLean 


Canada 

Eric  Beecroft,   Federation  of  Mayors, 
Ottawa 


Japan 

Kobe  Shiyakusho,  Kobe-Shi 
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This  Land  of  Ours 

Community  and  Conservation  Projects  for  Citizens 


Mrs.  Alice  Harvey  Hubbard  has 
authored  this  new  volume,  This 
Land  of  Ours,  which  is  the  result  of 
three  years  of  research  including  ex- 
tensive traveling  in  Europe  and  this 
country.  She  now  lives  in  Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y.  where  she  has  been 
Conservation  Chairman  of  the  Gar- 
den Club  of  Larchmont. 

Her  book  offers  down-to-earth 
suggestions  as  to  what  can  be  done 
in  civic  development  by  showing 
what  others  have  done  and  how  they 
did  it.  More  than  150  projects  are 
detailed,  with  every  state  and  region 
represented.  The  projects  range 
from  a  petunia  contest  to  beautify  a 
small  California  town  to  the  Com- 
munity Development  Program  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  Conservation  of 
Nature  and  Natural  Resources. 

Such  matters  as  guarding  our 
heritage  of  natural  beauty,  roadside 
beautification,  special  gardens  and 
sanctuaries,  community  planning 
and  recreational  facilities,  com- 
munity improvement  and  educa- 
tion programs,  forest  and  water 
problems,  are  outlined  with  con- 
crete examples  of  how  these  prob- 
lems may  be  met.  This  book  is  for 
all  people  everywhere  who  are 
interested  in  building  better  com- 
munities. 

The  author's  chief  objective  is  to 
arouse  people  to  the  fact  that  the 
open  countryside  is  vanishing  al- 
most before  our  eyes  and  to  answer 
the  question  of  aroused  people — 


"What  can  we  do  about  it?" 
Essentially  a  book  of  "grass  roots" 
community  and  conservation  proj- 
ects, successfully  carried  out  by 
public-spirited  individuals  and 
groups  throughout  the  country,  it 
details  more  than  180  projects. 
The  general  plan  of  the  book  was 
suggested  by  Richard  Pough,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Natural  Area  Council. 
The  inspiration  came  from  a  bit  of 
philosophy  of  one  of  our  greatest 
conservationist  Presidents,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  who  said:  "Do 
what  you  can,  where  you  are,  with 
what  you've  got." 

Chapters  of  especial  value  to 
community  workers  are  devoted  to 
"Creating  More  Beautiful  Com- 
munities" which  outline  various 
projects  for  stimulating  public  in- 
terest in  a  city.  Portland's  Rose 
Festival  and  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  in  Pasadena  are  outlined 
among  many  other  enterprises,  also 
the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  in  the 
National  Capital. 

These  outlines  provide  inspiration 
and  information  for  procedure  on 
civic  projects.  The  chapter,  "Or- 
ganized Action"  deals  with  ways 
and  means  for  both  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations who  wish  to  launch  a 
project  for  civic  betterment. 

This  is  a  vital  book  which  presents 
the  drama  of  community  action. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  it  is  priced  at 
$4.95. 
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Preserving  Paradise:  Planning  in  Hawaii  and 
French  Polynesia 

By  ROBERT  C.  SCHMITT,  Hawaii  State  Planning  Office,  Honolulu* 


Hawaii  and  French  Polynesia, 
similar  in  geographic  setting  and 
historic  background,  share  the  same 
kind  of  planning  problem:  preser- 
vation of  exceptional  scenic  beauty 
and  a  colorful  cultural  heritage  in 
the  face  of  rapid  urbanization  and 
burgeoning  tourism.  Both  of  these 
areas  consist  of  mountainous  island 
groups  in  the  central  Pacific. 

By  1956,  the  population  of  French 
Polynesia  had  reached  73,201,  an 
increase  of  almost  150  percent  over 
the  1921  count.  The  population  of 
Hawaii  numbered  620,346  in  1960, 
a  142  percent  increase  since  1920. 
About  a  third  of  the  1960  total  was 
of  Japanese  ancestry,  a  fourth  was 
Hawaiian  or  part  Hawaiian,  an- 
other fourth  was  Caucasian,  and  the 
remainder  was  of  Chinese,  Filipino, 
or  other  ethnic  stock. 

Predominantly  rural  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  both  areas  are  rapid- 
ly urbanizing. 

Agriculture  and  other  extractive 
activities  are  declining  in  signifi- 
cance. In  French  Polynesia,  all 
four  of  the  principal  export  in- 
dustries— phosphate,  copra,  va- 
nilla, and  mother-of-pearl  shell, 
in  that  order — are  either  static  or 
losing  ground.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  long-standing  reliance  of  Ha- 
waii's economy  on  sugar,  pineapple, 
and  coffee. 

Both  areas  are  accordingly  look- 
ing to  tourism  for  future  economic 
growth.  The  introduction  of  jet 
aircraft  to  Hawaii  in  1959  and 
Tahiti  in  1961  can  hardly  fail  to 


spur  their  respective  visitor  in- 
dustries. In  Hawaii  the  number  of 
visitors  is  expected  to  rise  from 
243,000  in  1959  to  592,000  in  1965. 
Corresponding  figures  for  French 
Polynesia  are  2,000  and  40,000. 

Increased  accommodations  are  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  such 
growth.  Officials  in  Hawaii  estimate 
that  the  number  of  hotel  rooms, 
6,900  at  the  end  of  1959,  must  in- 
crease to  15,500  by  1965.  The 
number  of  "acceptable"  units  in 
Tahiti  and  Moorea,  about  a  hun- 
dred in  mid-1960,  will  have  to  reach 
1,000  within  five  years. 

Authorities  in  both  areas  recog- 
nize that  growth  of  such  magnitude 
depends  in  large  measure  on  whether 
provision  of  suitable  accommoda- 
tions can  be  combined  with  re- 
tention of  the  qualities  that  have 
made  Hawaii  and  Tahiti  so  appeal- 
ing to  tourists.  Most  potential 
visitors  think  of  broad  beaches, 
spectacular  mountain  backdrops, 
clear  South  Seas  skies,  and  a  pictur- 
esque and  colorful  Polynesian  cul- 
ture when  they  visualize  these 
islands.  Will  they  be  disappointed? 

These  qualities  still  exist  in  many 
parts  of  Hawaii  and  French  Poly- 
nesia, but  their  survival  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  concern. 

The  onslaught  of  modern  urbani- 
zation has  been  fiercest  in  Hawaii. 
Waikiki,  still  a  residential  neighbor- 

*Research  for  this  article  was  conducted  during 
a  field  trip  to  Tahiti,  Moorea,  Raiatea  and  Bora 
Bora  during  May  and  June  1960.  The  generous 
assistance  of  many  officials,  particularly  Messrs. 
Maurice  Bazio,  Jean  Cjterne,  Leo  Langomazino, 
and  Godfrey  de  Noaillat.is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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hood  less  than  a  generation  ago, 
now  teems  with  high-rise  hotels  and 
apartment  houses.  Lawns,  flower 
gardens,  and  coconut  trees  have 
given  way  to  asphalt,  concrete  and 
steel.  As  land  values  have  soared 
($70  per  square  foot  next  to  the 
Moana  Hotel)  set-backs  and  land- 
scaping have  virtually  disappeared. 
The  narrow  streets  are  jammed 
with  automobiles.  Even  the  neigh- 
bor islands,  with  nine-tenths  of  the 
area  of  theJState  but  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  population,  have  been 
introduced  to  ten-story  hotels, 
higher  prices,  and  alarming  specula- 
tion in  land.  The  colorful  "native 
life"  is  confined  to  night-club  acts 
and  the  Bishop  Museum  as  the 
Hawaiians  behave  increasingly  like 
the  residents  of  any  mainland  State. 
Even  the  climate  shows  signs  of 
deterioration,  as  industrialization 
produces  smaze  and  smog  when  the 
trade  winds  fail. 

Officials  in  both  Tahiti  and  Ha- 
waii are  looking  to  their  planners 
to  correct  some  of  these  conditions. 

Planning  has  been  established 
longer  in  Hawaii.  The  City  and 
County  of  Honolulu  has  had  a  City 
Planning  Commission  since  1915,  a 
zoning  ordinance  since  1922  and 
modern  subdivision  regulations  al- 
most as  long.  Reorganized  with  an 
independent  staff  in  1939,  it  has 
produced  a  master  plan  for  Hono- 
lulu and  a  number  of  areas  in  sub- 
urban Oahu.  The  Territorial  Plan- 
ning Board  was  active  from  1937 
to  1941.  Planning  at  the  State- 
level  was  re-established  with  the 
Territorial  Planning  Office  in  1957, 
successively  renamed  the  State  Plan- 
ning Office  and  (effecti vein  1961)  the 
State  Department  of  Planning  and 


Research.  All  of  the  neighbor 
islands  are  now  served  by  County 
Planning  and  Traffic  Commissions. 
Honolulu  and  Hilo  have  redevelop- 
ment agencies.  A  women's  club, 
the  Outdoor  Circle,  has  consistently 
supported  planning  goals,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  outlawing  of 
billboards  throughout  the  then- 
territory  as  early  as  the  1920's. 

Planning  in  French  Polynesia 
was  a  postwar  development.  The 
municipal  government  of  Papeete 
began  work  on  a  master  plan  in 
1946,  and  brought  the  project 
substantially  to  completion  four 
years  later  with  the  assistance  of 
Robert  Auzelle,  planning  consultant 
for  the  French  Government.  This 
plan,  subsequently  modified  by  both 
territorial  and  national  officials, 
has  been  kept  up-to-date  by  the 
city  engineer.  At  the  territorial 
level,  planning  was  instituted  in 
April  1959  with  creation  of  a  Com- 
mission of  Planning  and  Economic 
Affairs,  consisting  of  various  ex 
officio  territorial  and  municipal 
officials  and  staffed  by  a  small 
number  of  professionals.  As  in  the 
case  of  Hawaii  State  Planning 
Office,  the  director  is  a  cabinet-level 
official  responsible  to  the  Governor. 
Unlike  his  Hawaii  counterpart,  he 
is  responsible  for  economic  develop- 
ment as  well  as  planning.  The  work 
of  this  department  is  supplemented 
by  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Urbanism  of  the  Service 
of  Public  Works  and  Mines,  which 
reviews  all  building  plans. 

Despite  its  late  start,  planning 
in  French  Polynesia  has  responded 
quickly  and  effectively  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  urbanization  and  tourism. 
The  1950  Plan  directeur  d'amenage- 
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ment  de  I' agglomeration  de  Papeete 
outlined  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
development,  calling  for  stricter 
control  of  building  heights  and 
densities,  retention  and  expansion 
of  green  spaces  (particularly  along 
the  Papeete  waterfront),  restoration 
of  maraes  and  other  historical  sites, 
and  construction  of  roads  to  then- 
inaccessible  scenic  spots.  A  similar 
program  will  be  established  for  the 
remainder  of  French  Polynesia  by  a 
Territorial  General  Plan  including  a 
ten-year  capital  improvements  pro- 
gram. The  Office  of  Tourism  of  the 
territorial  government  has  urged 
American  and  European  investment 
in  visitor  accommodations,  mean- 
while noting  that  new  hotels  must 
carefully  adhere  to  strict  planning 
and  design  standards,  with  complete 
architectural  harmony  with  sur- 
rounding development.  Land  specu- 
lation is  discouraged.  Although 
zoning,  subdivision  regulations,  and 
other  planning  controls  are  seldom 
spelled  out  in  the  same  detail  as  in 
most  American  jurisdictions,  and 
proposed  developments  are  judged 
on  an  individual  basis,  the  uniform 
acceptance  of  planning  principles 
by  officials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment has  done  much  to  control  land 
speculation,  excessive  densities,  and 
architectural  anomalies. 

Hawaii's  planners  have  likewise 
been  active.  During  the  past  two 
years,  the  Hawaii  State  Planning 
Office  has  published,  among  other 
studies,  a  State  parks  plan,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  preser- 
vation and  restoration  of  historic 
sites;  a  state  capitol  study;  a  four- 
part  analysis  of  visitor  destination 
areas,  with  first-stage  plans  for 
public  facilities;  a  detailed  plan  for 


the  Kona  coast  of  the  Island  of 
Hawaii;  a  six-year  capital  improve- 
ments program ;  and  a  State  general 
plan  and  transportation  study,  the 
first  such  State  general  plan  to  be 
issued  in  this  nation.  The  City  and 
County  of  Honolulu  Planning  De- 
partment has  initiated  an  islandwide 
master  plan  and  persistently  urged 
the  adoption  of  stricter  density 
controls  and  other  planning  stand- 
ards. The  State  Parks  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  has  joined  the 
four  county  parks  and  recreation 
departments  as  a  functioning  entity. 
Major  urban  renewal  and  redevelop- 
ment programs  are  in  progress  in 
Hilo  and  Honolulu.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  plan- 
ning new  airport,  highway,  and 
harbor  construction. 

Despite  all  of  this  activity,  Ha- 
waii's planners  appear  less  certain  of 
eventual  success  than  their  counter- 
parts in  French  Polynesia.  Govern- 
ment reorganization,  administra- 
tive problems,  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources, and  legislative  disagree- 
ments have  delayed  realization  of 
some  programs  recommended  by 
the  State  Planning  Office.  The  City 
and  County  Planning  Department, 
sporadically  attempting  to  curb  the 
virtual  anarchy  of  construction 
activity  in  Waikiki  and  elsewhere 
on  Oahu,  has  been  opposed  both 
by  local  architects  (who  prefer  far 
stricter  standards  than  those  sug- 
gested by  the  planners)  and  hotel 
operators,  property  owners,  real 
estate  interests,  and  the  City  and 
County  Department  of  Buildings 
(all  in  favor  of  fewer  restrictions). 
The  State  Parks  program  is  still 
largely  on  paper.  Land  prices  con- 
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tinue  to  rise,  tract  housing  covers 
the  Oahu  countryside,  and  over 
37,000  lots  have  been  subdivided 
within  recent  years  amid  the  lush 
rain-forests  and  bleak  volcanic 
wastes  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 
Frequent  letters  to  local  newspapers 
attest  to  a  growing  fear,  by  resi- 
dents and  visitors  alike,  that  the 
scenic  wonders  of  America's  newest 
state  are  threatened  with  imminent 
destruction. 

Saddest  of  all  to  many  senti- 
mentalists is  the  steady  sub- 
mergence of  Polynesian  culture. 
Brown-skinned  maidens  in  colorful 
pareus,  picturesque  thatched  huts, 
native  outriggers  skimming  blue 
lagoons,  and  an  almost  unique 
attitude  toward  life  and  its  problems 
were  as  evident  in  Hawaii  several 
generations  ago  as  in  the  less  urban- 
ized parts  of  French  Polynesia  to- 
day. So  were  less  desirable  con- 
comitants of  this  mode  of  life — 
high  infant  mortality  and  tubercu- 
losis and  venereal  disease  rates, 
poverty,  social  disorganization,  il- 
literacy, and  underemployment, 
among  others.  The  disappearance 
of  the  colorful  "native  life"  so 
cherished  by  travelers  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  salutary  increase 
in  living  standards.  In  any  event 
the  change  was  inevitable  in  Hawaii, 
and  is  probably  equally  so  on  Tahiti 
and  its  sister  islands. 

Unlike  Hawaii,  French  Polynesia 
seems  likely  to  retain  much  of  the 
South  Seas  image.  In  Hawaii, 
however,  the  outlook  is  less  en- 
couraging. Many  fear  that  the 
battle  is  already  lost  in  Waikiki, 
and  in  danger  of  being  lost  else- 
where. 


American  planners  may  find  the 
foregoing  discussion  suggestive  but 
hardly  helpful  in  their  own  diffi- 
culties. However  exotic  and  unique 
Hawaii  and  Tahiti  may  appear, 
their  basic  planning  problem — the 
retention  of  some  measure  of  their 
original  charm  and  beauty  in  the 
face  of  rapid  urbanization  and 
growth  in  tourism — is  one  known 
to  many  communities  in  the  main- 
land United  States.  Unfortunately, 
the  reasons  for  Hawaii's  gloomy 
prognosis  are  all  too  common  else- 
where in  the  nation,  just  as  the 
reasons  for  the  brighter  outlook  for 
Tahiti  are  virtually  non-existent. 
Consider: 

1.  For  all  of  Hawaii's  early  start 
in  planning  (1915  in  Honolulu),  the 
community  and  its  problems  were 
already  too  big  and   complex  for 
easy  solution.    French  Polynesia  in 
contrast,  is  still  relatively  small  and 
simple  in  structure. 

2.  Too  many  persons  in  Hawaii 
stand    to    gain    financially,    either 
through   increased   land   values   or 
business  profits,   from  exploitation 
of  the  possibilities  of  an  expanding 
city  or  tourist  industry,  and  accord- 
ingly oppose  any  efforts  to  control 
development.    Residents  of  French 
Polynesia  seem  to  be  less  occupied 
by    such    thoughts,     whether    by 
reason  of  personality,  opportunity, 
or  simply  a  belated  entry  into  the 
field. 

3.  Government  leaders  in  Hawaii 
pay  lip  service  to  balanced  planning 
goals,  esthetic  and  otherwise,  but 
their  actions   sometimes   betray   a 
fundamental    sympathy    with    the 
more  immediate  and   materialistic 
objectives    of    the    supporters    of 
laissez-faire.    Tahiti's  career  public 
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servants,  in  contrast,  are  suspicious 
of  American-style  enterprise,  busi- 
ness tactics,  and  high-rise  buildings. 
Many,  at  least  those  appointed 
from  Paris,  view  their  charges  in  an 
almost  paternalistic  manner.  Their 
bureaucratic  powers,  typically  much 
greater  than  those  enjoyed  by  their 
American  counterparts,  can  be  used 
more  effectively  in  guiding  the  de- 
velopment of  the  community  along 
idealistic  lines. 

4.  The  American  tax  system  with 
its  liberal  capital  gains  provisions 
encourages  short-term  participation 
in  any  business  venture,  often  with 


a  resulting  lack  of  interest  in  long- 
range  goals.  The  situation  is  some- 
what different  in  French  Polynesia, 
where  tax  laws  are  intended  to 
encourage  reinvestment  of  business 
profits. 

Even  Tahiti's  planners  would 
agree,  however:  no  place,  not  even 
Hawaii,  not  even  Tahiti,  is  a  para- 
dise for  planners.  Nevertheless, 
paradise  or  not,  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  are  great,  as  are  the 
potential  rewards  in  terms  of  pre- 
serving qualities  of  a  unique  en- 
vironment, and  way  of  life. 


Park  Advisory  Board  Recommendations 


The  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments  met  in  Isle  Royale 
National  Park  September  17  to  22. 
Among  the  17  resolutions  and  com- 
ments made  by  the  Board  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  the 
following  proposals: 

(1)  A  recommendation  that  the 
waters  of  Lake  Powell  created  by 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  be  held  to  a 
level  of  3,606  feet  (except  in  a 
national  emergency)  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional Monument.  The  Secretary 
is  commended  for  his  "previous 
endeavors"  to  protect  Rainbow 
Bridge  and  the  Board  recommends 
that  he  seek  legislative  action  or 
take  such  administrative  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

"The  question  of  administrative 
action  will  not  arise  for  several 
years,"  a  Department  spokesman 
said,  "since  the  dam  will  not  be 


closed    until     1962,     according    to 
present  schedules  of  construction." 

(2)  Legislative       authority       be 
sought    for    the    Bureau    of    Land 
Management  to  make  available  to 
the  States  at  no  cost  such  public 
demain  lands  which  have  park  or 
recreational   value.     The   National 
Park    Service    would    recommend 
areas  suitable  for  the  purpose  and 
in  the  National  interest  to  be  given 
to  the  States  and  would  establish 
standards    under   which   the   areas 
would    be   administered    or    revert 
to  the  United  States. 

(3)  Implementation   of  the  pro- 
posals for  preservation  and  develop- 
ment of  water  and  water-connected 
resources  outlined  by  the  National 
Park    Service    in    the   staff   paper, 
Water  Recreation  Needs  in  the  United 
States,  1960-2000,  prepared  for  the 
Senate   Select   Committee  on   Na- 
tional Water  Resources.    The  pro- 
posals include  acquiring  15  percent 
of  our  shorelines  for  public  recrea- 
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tion,  preserving  some  streams  in 
free-flowing  condition,  and  evaluat- 
ing and  studying  other  water  recrea- 
tional resources.  The  lone  dis- 
senting vote  on  this  resolution  was 
cast  by  John  B.  Oakes,  New  York 
City. 

(4)  Acquisition  of  the  lands  and 
features  of  the  non- Federally  owned 
Golden  Spike  National  Historic  Site 
at    Promontory   Summit,  Utah,  to 
develop  as  a  national  historic  site 
in  the  National  Park  System.   The 
site  marks  the  completion  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad. 

(5)  Reaffirmation  of  the  Board's 
proposal  in  April  1959  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  Prairie  National 
Park     in     Pottawatomie     County, 
Kansas,    and    that    the    so-called 
corridor  lands  lying  above  contour 
elevation    1075.     The    Board    also 
reaffirmed  its  recommendation  that 
a  mixed  prairie  grassland  area  or 
areas  be  included  in  the  National 
Park  System. 

(6)  The  finding  that  portions  of 
the  Lincoln  State  Park  and  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  State  Memorial  in 
Illinois  are  suitable   for  establish- 
ment as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System. 


(7)  The  finding  that  Fort  Davis* 
Texas,  is  suitable  for  establishment 
as  The  Fort  Davis  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  National  Park  System. 

The  Board  adopted  another  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  Government 
to  accept  donations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Fort  Smith  National 
Historic  Site  in  Arkansas.  The 
measure  was  opposed  by  two  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Oakes  and  Robert  Law- 
rence Stearns,  president  of  the 
Boettcher  Foundation,  Denver,  Col- 
orado. 

Other  resolutions  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  continued  commercial 
and  residential  development  of  Cape 
Cod  and  urged  the  "earliest 
possible"  authorization  of  a  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore,  and  called 
for  a  reappraisal  and  study  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  to  determine  the 
damage  to  the  area  from  commer- 
cial development  and  the  means 
required  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  portions  available  for  park 
purposes.  The  Board  reaffirmed 
its  earlier  stand  that  Fort  Scott  in 
Kansas  should  not  be  included  in 
the  Park  System.  The  grave  of 
Samuel  Wilson  in  Troy,  New  York 
— the  Board  said — does  not  qualify 
for  national  historic  site  status. 
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Outstanding  Current  Planning  Issues  Before  the 
Nation's  Capital 


Plans  for  a  proposed  tunnel  to  carry 
traffic  under  the  Lincoln  Memorial  have 
been  submitted  to  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  by  National  Capi- 
tal Parks.  Total  cost  of  the  project,  in- 
cluding the  underpass  and  approach 
roads,  is  estimated  at  about  $15.8  mil- 
lion. The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  has 
given  general  approval  of  the  design. 

The  plans,  which  include  the  replace- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  heavily  traffic- 
burdened  Memorial  Circle  with  a  large 
plaza  extending  from  the  steps  of  the 
Memorial  to  the  edge  of  the  Reflecting 
Pool,  are  aimed  at  preserving  the  beauty, 
serenity  and  magnificent  setting  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Roadways  would  be 
constructed  along  each  edge  of  the  Re- 
flecting Pool  where  parking  lots  would 
be  located  for  visitors  to  the  Memorial. 

A  statement  from  the  engineering 
firm  of  Singstad  and  Baillie,  the  de- 
signers, pointed  out  that  "There  are 
moments  when  the  Memorial  is  engulfed 
in  a  sea  of  cars  ...  it  is  time  that  we 
restored  the  tranquility  of  the  scene  by 
eliminating  the  buzzing  traffic  between 
the  Memorial  and  the  Reflecting  Pool." 

The  1,435-foot  tunnel  and  approach 
roads  are  designed  to  be  part  of  the 
District's  inner  loop  highway  plan. 
Independence  Avenue  would  be  con- 
tinued through  the  underpass  and  on 
the  upstream  side,  traffic  would  flow  into 
the  network  of  roads  leading  to  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge,  now  under 
construction,  and  the  proposed  inner 
loop.  The  underpass  would  have  two 
driveways  of  three  lanes  each.  It  would 
be  built  so  that  traffic  would  not  be  seen 
from  the  Memorial  itself.  The  entrances 
would  be  hidden  from  view  by  planting 
and  grading.  The  plan  would  place  the 
underpass  beneath  the  Memorial 
grounds,  but  not  under  any  portion  of 
the  shrine. 


The  central  area  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
as  it  might  look  by  the  year  2000,  has 
been  displayed  this  fall  at  Columbia 
University's  School  of  Architecture  in  a 
series  of  30  multi-colored  drawings. 

The  display  represents  an  eight-month 
redevelopment  study  of  Washington 
conducted  by  15  members  of  a  graduate 
class  in  Urban  Renewal  at  the  School 
of  Architecture.  The  panels  were  shown 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  after 
being  exhibited  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  Washington  and  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

The  graduate  students,  specialists  in 
all  phases  of  urban  redevelopment 
worked  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Anthony,  associate  professor 
of  Urban  Planning  at  Columbia.  They 
studied  "Metro-Center,"  the  heart  of 
the  Nation's  Capital,  defined  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
as  "the  future  center  of  the  metropolitan 
region  of  Washington,"  which  consists 
of  an  area  of  approximately  six  square 
miles  and  includes  the  downtown  retail 
business  area,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, the  Capitol,  the  White  House, 
most  in-town  government  buildings  and 
other  governmental,  cultural,  civic, 
entertainment  and  residential  facilities. 

The  class  developed  plans  for  the 
year  2000.  Their  plans  provide  for  an 
anticipated  growth  of  existing  facilities 
in  the  project  area  and  recommend  new 
and  specific  facilities. 

The  study  was  sponsored  by  the  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade  co- 
operated in  the  project. 

The  Columbia  team  studied  all  the 
aspects  of  metropolitan  development 
before  submitting  their  proposals.  Their 
study  covered  transportation,  housing 
conditions,  community  facilities,  popu- 
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lation  trends,  economic  conditions,  re- 
gional expansion,  the  complex  of  gov- 
ernment buildings,  and  the  use  of  land, 
both  at  present  and  in  the  future. 


The  advisory  board  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency 
has  indorsed  plans  by  its  staff  for  the 
first  steps  in  developing  a  mass  trans- 
portation system  for  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area.  Jerome  Alper, 
Washington  attorney  and  Counsel  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  has  been  retained  as  con- 
sultant and  his  job  will  be  supervision 
of  the  drafting  of  the  new  commission's 
rules  of  practice,  overall  regulations, 
accounting  requirements,  report  forms, 
along  with  staff  and  budget  items. 

A  key  position  was  filled  in  October 
with  the  selection  of  Robert  A.  Keith  as 
director  of  the  division  of  engineering 
programs.  Mr.  Keith  has  been  traffic 
engineer  for  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  since  1957  and  was 
project  director  of  the  area's  Mass 
Transportation  Survey  in  its  final  stages 
and  during  its  submission  to  Congress. 
The  agency's  report  on  recommended 
methods  of  building  and  financing  the 
proposed  network  of  subway  and  express 
buses  will  be  prepared  for  presentation 
to  the  President  in  the  fall  of  1962.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  subway  con- 
struction is  not  expected  to  start  before 
1964  and  operation  not  until  1968  at 
the  earliest. 

When  the  87th  Congress  convenes  in 
January,  the  Senate  will  have  the  duty 
of  confirming  the  appointees  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  for  Administra- 
tor, Deputy  Administrator  and  five 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
*  *  * 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Washington 
southwest  waterfront  as  presented  in 
the  plan  by  Mrs.  Clothiel  Woodard 
Smith,  Washington  architect,  calls  for 
keeping  Maine  Avenue,  the  river  front 


thoroughfare,  at  grade  instead  of  ele- 
vating it,  as  previously  proposed.  A 
broad  walkway  along  the  Washington 
channel  of  the  Potomac  River  between 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Fort  McNair  is 
one  of  the  interesting  features.  Re- 
building Maine  Avenue  at  grade  would 
cost  $1.1  million  as  opposed  to  $2.8 
million  to  elevate  it.  The  Smith  plan 
has  not  been  officially  approved,  but  it 
is  generally  believed  to  be  a  very  good 
plan  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  developers 
will  go  along  with  the  rebuilding  as 
outlined. 

*         *         * 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission has  been  conducting  its  third 
annual  lecture  course  in  Planning  the 
Nation's  Capital  on  15  consecutive 
Tuesday  evenings,  September  13  to 
December  20.  The  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  inform  the  public  and  stimulate 
discussion  on  current  planning  consider- 
ations being  examined  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  its 
staff  in  the  process  of  developing  pro- 
posals to  guide  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Capital  Region. 

The  subjects  to  be  covered  include 
Planning  for  the  Year  2000,  Urban 
Renewal,  The  Federal  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning.  To  present  these  sub- 
jects the  staff  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  Regional 
Planning  Council  will  be  augmented  by 
recognized  experts  in  several  of  the 
specialized  subjects  under  discussion. 
Included  in  this  group  are  John  Searles, 
Director  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency;  Thomas  FuIIerton,  Assistant 
Engineer  Commissioner  for  Urban  Re- 
newal; Larry  Cox,  Director  of  the  Nor- 
folk Redevelopment  Authority;  Fred- 
erick Gutheim  of  the  Washington  Cen- 
ter for  Metropolitan  Studies;  Grosvenor 
Chapman,  AIA;  Norman  Beckman, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Samuel  Humes, 
Director  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Regional  Conference. 
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New  Members 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
September  I960  through  November  I960 


California 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  DeTurk,  Sacramento 
Milton  M.  Frincke,  Carmel 
Lawrence  CuIIom,  Santa  Cruz 
Kenneth  R.  Anderson,  Roseville 
Dr.  V.  Aubrey  Neasham,  Sacramento 

Connecticut 

William  F.  Miller,  New  Britain 

District  of  Columbia 

Miss   Dorothy   May  Anderson,   Wash- 
ington 

Kansas 

Lynn  Burris,  Jr.,  Topeka 

Louisiana 

Conrad  G.  Kidder,  Hammond 
Miss  Frankie  Hebert,  Jeanerette 
Garland  Peterson,  Many 
Joseph  Rinaudo,  Sr.,  St.  Francisville 
Clayton  Rutledge,  St.  Francisville 

Minnesota 

Victor  Johnson,  Lake  Bronson 
Silas  L.  Danielson,  Lake  Bronson 
Cekiel  Danielson,  Lake  Bronson 
Oscar  Nuflot,  Lake  Bronson 
John  H.  Martin,  Minneapolis 

Missouri 

R.  K.  Bass,  Kirkwood 

Nebraska 

Division  of  State  Parks,  Lincoln 

New  Jersey 

Nicholas  M.  Setterducato,  Newark 

North  Carolina 

Gardner  Gidley,  demons 

North  Dakota 

J.  P.  Newark,  Grand  Forks 

Lt.  Col.  James  F.  Ulmer,  Bismarck 

Ofcio 

Fred  W.  Gamble,  Columbus 
James  D.  Sweeney,  Portsmouth 
Harold  A.  Barnhart,  Reedsville 
Carl  L.  Hartz,  Belmont 
Fred  L.  Miller,  Circleville 
Ray  Zimmerman,  Gilead 


William  E.  Brennan,  Put-in-Bav 
Earl  F.  Clark,  Wellston 
Neil  W.  Crosby,  Bainbridge 
James  T.  Patterson,  Laurelville 
M.  H.  Lewellin,  Akron 
Earl  V.  Clark,  London 
Elmer  H.  Hiles,  Oak  Hill 
John  N.  McDaniel,  Zaleskie 

Oklahoma 

Mack  Burks,  Oklahoma  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Durant 

Oregon 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Dalles 
State   Parks  and   Recreation   Division, 

Salem 
Floyd  L.  Martin,  Portland 

Pennsy/rania 

J.  Alan  Wagar,  Warren 

Hubert  D.  Burke,  Warren 

Dept.  of  Public  Recreation,  Butler 

South  Dakota 

Henry  F.  Krause,  Custer 
Gerald  L.  Jensen,  Hermosa 
Jacob  H.  Burg,  Hermosa 

Tennessee 

Edward  J.  Meeman,  Memphis 
(Life  Member) 

Texas 

Lubbock    Co.    Water    Control    &    Im- 
provement District,   Lubbock 
W.  M.  Neyland,  Corpus  Christi 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Naismith,  Corpus  Christi 
Fred  Conn,  Denison 

Virginia 

Neal  A.  Butterfield,  Richmond 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Dowling,  Alex- 
andria 
Jack  W.  Bellinger,  Alexandria 

Washington 

Joe  W.  Hamel,  Sedro-WooIIey 
Clair  V.  Greeley,  Okanogan 
N.  P.  Krilich,  Tacoma 
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Outstanding  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  of 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

at  Rockland,  Maine 

ELECTION  OF  NEW  NATIONAL  OFFICERS 


New  National  Officers  were 
elected  at  the  Maine  Meeting,  held 
September  18-23,  at  the  Samoset 
Hotel,  to  serve  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  several  new  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  elected. 

Frank  D.  Quinn,  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  to  succeed  Horace 
M.  Albright,  is  a  resident  of  Austin, 
Texas,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Texas  State  Parks  Board  since 
1949.  He  served  as  President  of  the 
Conference  1950-52  and  previously 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. His  membership  in  the  Con- 
ference dates  back  to  1939. 

Several  years  prior  to  that  date 
he  became  active  in  park  and 
recreation  activities.  After  moving 
to  Seguin,  Texas  from  his  native 
Mississippi  in  1931,  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  creation  of  Max 
Starcke  Park,  while  Secretary  of 
the  Seguin  and  Guadalupe  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  effec- 
tive work  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Texas  State  Parks  Board  which 
named  him  its  Executive  Secretary 
and  Director  in  1939,  a  post  he  held 
during  Big  Bend  park  land  acquisi- 
tion in  the  early  1940's,  and  through 
1945. 

He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Texas  State  Parks  Board  by  the 
Governor  in  1949,  and  was  named 
its  chairman  for  two  successive 
terms  by  his  fellow  members.  In 
1955,  he  was  reappointed  by  the 
Governor  for  another  six-year  term 


on  the  Texas  State  Parks  Board, 
which  he  is  now  serving. 

In  1951,  Mr.  Quinn  was  awarded 
the  Pugsley  Bronze  Medal  by  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society  in  recognition  of 
15  years  of  notable  service  to  city, 
state  and  national  parks.  In  1954, 
he  was  appointed  Honorary  Park 
Ranger  for  his  services  in  aiding  the 
establishment  and  development  of 
Big  Bend  National  Park,  and  ac- 
companied a  group  of  National 
Park  Service  officials  with  the  head 
of  the  Texas  Good  Neighbor  Com- 
mission to  Mexico  City  in  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  Big 
Bend  International  Park. 

In  1955  he  received  a  citation 
from  the  Honorable  Douglas  McKay, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  his 
outstanding  record  of  conservation 
in  state  and  national  park  fields. 

His  recent  honor  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  climaxes  twenty-three 
years  of  service  in  the  field  of  rec- 
reation and  conservation.  He  picks 
up  the  gavel  wielded  by  eminent 
park  leaders,  Richard  Leiber,  Tom 
Wallace  and  Horace  Albright  all 
former  Chairmen. 

Arthur  C.  Elmer,  Chief,  Parks 
and  Recreation  Division  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, Lansing,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Conference  to  succeed  Wil- 
liam W.  Wells. 

He  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Wis- 
consin and  received  a  B.S.  degree 
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in  Forestry  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1925.  He  started  his 
career  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in 
June  of  1925,  and  returned  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  his 
Master's  degree  in  1927.  Upon 
graduation,  he  became  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Fire  Division  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Con- 
servation. In  1935,  he  accepted  the 
position  as  Assistant  Chief,  Division 
of  Wildlife  Refuges,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  remained  there 
until  1945,  when  he  returned  to 
Michigan  as  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

He  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
since  1936  in  the  capacity  of  Board 
Member  and  Vice- President. 

Earl  Philip  Hanson,  Deputy  Chief, 
Operations,  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks  of  California,  was  elected 
First  Vice-President.  Formerly 
Second  Vice-President  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  he  has 
had  an  interesting  career  in  Cali- 
fornia, serving  as  Deputy  Chief, 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
State  of  California,  since  June  1, 1948; 
Acting  Chief  of  Division,  February 
1950  to  April  1951,  and  May  1959; 
from  April  1,  1946,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  District  1  (Redwood 
Region)  and  form  June  1,  1944, 
Chief  Ranger,  Humboldt  Redwoods 
State  Park. 

He  is  a  native  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  with 
a  B.S.  degree  in  Forestry  in  1936. 

John  R.  Vanderzicht,  Director  of 
the  State  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission  of  Washington,  was 


elected  second  Vice-President.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Conference  for 
six  years. 

He  has  been  with  the  Washington 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission as  a  Commissioner  for  one 
year  and  as  its  Director,  for  eleven 
years.  During  this  time  he  has 
witnessed  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  use  of  Washington  State 
Parks  from  less  than  one  million, 
to  over  eight  million  in  attendance. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Commission,  Mr.  Vanderzicht  was 
in  private  business  for  fourteen 
years  and  during  the  last  war,  served 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  He  has 
served  as  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  President  of  Rotary 
Club,  President  of  a  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

Ben  H.  Thompson,  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Recreation  Resource  Plan- 
ning of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  Conference.  He 
has  served  previously  as  a  Vice- 
President  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Mr.  Thompson's  entire  career  has 
been  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. He  assisted  in  wildlife  re- 
search in  Berkeley,  California,  from 
1929  until  1934  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Washington  Office  to 
continue  the  same  work.  He  served 
as  Assistant  to  the  Director  from 
1935  until  1937,  at  which  time  he 
was  selected  to  head  the  Land  Plan- 
ning Division.  In  1945,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Superintendent 
at  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Areas  and  remained  there  until 
1947  when  he  returned  to  the  Wash- 
ington Office  as  Special  Assistant 
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to  the  Director.  Since  1951  he  has 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Recreation  Resource  Planning  in 
which  capacity  he  is  responsible  for 
the  Service's  programs  of  national 
park  system  planning,  recreation 
surveys,  and  cooperation  with  the 
States. 

During  his  career,  Mr.  Thompson 
has  authored  numerous  articles  on 
various  national  and  state  park 
problems  and  has  collaborated  in  the 
preparation  of  important  park  and 
recreation  reports  of  national  scope. 

He  was  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion from  Stanford  University  in 
1928,  receiving  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  Philosophy,  and  from  the 
University  of  California  in  1932, 
with  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Zoology. 

New  Board  Members  elected  are: 
Joseph  Jaeger,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Parks,  Missouri  State  Park  Board, 
Jefferson  City;  Harold  J.  Dyer, 
New  York  Division  of  State  Parks, 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Ethel 
W.  Harris,  manager  of  the  San  Jose 
Mission  State  Park,  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Robert  W.  Williams,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Vermont  Forests 
and  Parks,  Montpelier,  Vt.;  Lawr- 
ence Stuart,  Director  of  State  Parks, 
Augusta,  Maine;  Sidney  S.  Kennedy, 
Chief,  Branch  of  State  Cooperation, 
National  Park  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Crabb, 
Jamaica,  Iowa,  member  of  the  Iowa 
State  Conservation  Commission 
since  1955. 

The  attendance  at  the  Confer- 
ence numbered  almost  200,  from 
many  states  and  representation 
from  New  Brunswick,  and  Ottawa, 
Canada.  A  distinguished  guest  at 
the  Wednesday  luncheon  was  former 


Governor  P.  P.  Baxter  of  Maine 
who  is  a  great  state  park  man,  and 
one  who  almost  single-handed  and 
with  his  own  money  created  the 
200,000  acre  park  embracing  the 
beautiful  Kathadin  country  which 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Maine  named  Baxter  State  Park. 
Honorable  John  H.  Reed,  Governor 
of  Maine,  addressed  the  banquet 
session  and  Dr.  Marion  Clawson, 
Director,  Resources  for  the  Future, 
Inc.,  made  a  brilliant  address  on  the 
Role  of  State  Parks  in  Meeting  the 
Recreational  Demands  of  the  Fu- 
ture. 

Francis  W.  Sargent  chaired  the 
panel  discussion — "The  Future  in 
Outdoor  Recreation  as  Viewed  by 
My  Department"  which  included 
among  the  speakers  James  T. 
McBroom,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Dept.  of  the  Interior;  Charles 
C.  Butler,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Dept.  of  the  Interior;  Carter  Page, 
Chief  of  Planning  Division,  U.  S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  John 
Sicker,  Director,  Recreation  and 
Land  Use,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Dept.  of  Agriculture;  Ben  H.  Thomp- 
son, Chief,  Recreation  Resource 
Planning,  National  Park  Service, 
Dept.  of  the  Interior  and  Edward 
Woozley,  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Dept.  of  the  Interior. 

Ira  B.  Lykes,  Chief,  Park  Prac- 
tice Program  of  the  Conference, 
chaired  a  panel  discussion:  "The 
Conference  Looks  Ahead."  Speak- 
ers on  this  panel  were:  A.  D. 
Barnes,  Director,  Metropolitan 
Dade  County  Park  Dept.,  Miami, 
Florida;  Allen  T.  Edmunds,  Chief, 
Region  5,  Division  of  Recreation 
Resource  Planning,  National  Park 
Service,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  V.  W. 
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New  Officers  of  the 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

elected  at  the  40th  Annual  Meeting, 

Rockland,  Maine 

September  21,  I960 

for  a  period  of  two  years 


Above:        Frank  D.  OH  inn, 
Austin,  Texas 

Chairman  of  the  Board 


Right:         Arthur  C.  Elmer, 
Lansing,  Michigan 

President 


Above  left: 


Earl  P.  Hanson, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Vice-p  resident 


Above  right:  John  R.  Vanderzicht, 
Olympia,  Wash. 


Left: 


Vice-p  resident 


Ben  H.  Thompson, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Flickinger,  Chief,  Division  of  Parks, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Matt  Huppuch, 
Project  Management  Section,  U.  S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Thomas  W.  Morse, 
Superintendent  of  State  Parks, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  Ar- 
thur C.  Elmer,  Chief,  Parks  and 
Recreation,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Robert  M.  York,  Maine  State 
Historian  was  a  luncheon  speaker 
on  "Highlights  in  Maine  History." 
William  H.  Wadsworth,  Assistant 
Director  of  Camping,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
spoke  on  "Campways,  USA"  and 
George  Butler,  National  Recreation 
Association,  gave  an  outline  of  the 
new  publication,  "Recreation  and 
Park  Yearbook  for  1960." 

Field  trips  to  Reid  State  Park, 
with  a  memorable  lobster  cook-out 
and  to  Acadia  National  Park,  with 
its  dominating  views  of  the  Mount 
Desert  Mountains,  provided  the 
delegates  contact  with  the  beautiful 
sea  coast  of  Maine.  In  the  Park, 
delegates  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing the  house  and  gardens  of  the 
late  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  which 
was  a  courtesy  not  afforded  to  the 
average  visitor.  Many  of  the  dele- 
gates made  a  post-conference  trip 
to  Baxter  State  Park. 

The  members,  at  the  Annual 
Members'  Meeting,  approved  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution  and 
by-laws,  which  are  printed  in  full  in 
this  issue. 

Appreciation  was  expressed  to 
the  Maine  hosts  who  planned  an 
excellent  program.  Mr.  Faust  Cou- 
ture, Chairman,  Maine  State  Parks 
Commission,  welcomed  the  dele- 


gates most  graciously.  Lawrence 
Stuart  and  Mrs.  Stuart  were  charm- 
ing hosts,  as  were  Charles  Bradford 
and  Mrs.  Bradford.  Even  the 
weather  man  was  kind,  with  the 
exception  of  the  day  Reid  Park  was 
visited.  However,  the  lobster  cook- 
out  was  held  in  a  large  tent  and  the 
weather  was  completely  disregarded. 

This  Maine  meeting  will  go  down 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Conference  as 
one  of  its  best.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  1961  meeting  with  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  as  joint  hosts.  Head- 
quarters will  be  at  Lake  Texoma 
Lodge  located  near  the  border  of  the 
two  States.  The  following  Program 
Committee  has  been  appointed: 
Tye  Bledsoe  and  William  Collins, 
Co-Chairmen,  Carter  King,  Frank 
Quinn,  Charles  Monroe  and  Francis 
Langdon. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Maine 
Conference  are  being  issued  as  a 
supplement  to  this  issue  of  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT.  The 
annual  feature  of  the  conferences — 
the  Roll  Call  of  the  States  is  notable 
as  forty-three  states  reported  and 
two  from  Canada.  Most  of  the  re- 
ports were  delivered  by  representa- 
tives of  the  states  and  several  were 
reported  by  mail. 

These  reports  are  abridged  in  the 
proceedings.  However,  mimeo- 
graphed reports  in  full  were  avail- 
able at  the  Conference  and  a  surplus 
is  on  hand  at  headquarters  office 
available  to  those  who  request  them. 
Much  valuable  data  are  presented 
in  these  statements  which  reflect 
the  developments  in  the  state  park 
system  of  the  U.  S. 
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National  Committee  on  Encroachment  of 
Recreation  and  Park  Lands  and  Waters  Report 


By  DONALD  F.  SINN,  Chairman 


STATEMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  FIND- 
INGS ON  THE  SURVEY 
Following  tabulation  by  Director 
of  Research,  George  D.  Butler, 
National  Recreation  Association,  of 
the  data  obtained  about  the  nation- 
wide Encroachment  Problem,  THE 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENCROACHMENT  OF  RECREA- 
TION AND  PARK  LANDS  AND 
WATERS  adopted  the  following 
Statement  of  Findings  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1960. 

The  12  person  Committee  rep- 
resents the  National  Recreation 
Association,  American  Recreation 
Society,  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives,  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks. 

The  Survey  was  launched  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
encroachment  of  park  areas  and 
facilities,  the  causes,  what  has  been 
done  about  it,  what  measures  have 
been  successful  in  preventing  en- 
croachment, and  what  plan  of  action 
is  needed  on  a  nationwide  basis  to 
meet  the  problem. 

To  accomplish  this,  a  sampling 
survey  of  local,  state  and  federal 
agencies  having  responsibilities  for 
managing  recreation  and  park  lands 
and  waters  were  contacted.  Data 
were  compiled,  analyzed  and  eval- 
uated, leading  to  the  adoption  of 
Committee  findings. 
DEFINITION  OF  ENCROACHMENT 

For  purposes  of  the  Survey  and 
the  Findings,  encroachment  refers 
to  the  unjustified  diversion,  loss 


of,  modification  of,  reduction  in  size 
or  condition  of  any  public  recreation- 
park  land  or  water  area  or  facility. 
The  term  does  not  apply  to  planned 
and  acceptable  changes  in  park 
land  which  are  advantageous  to  the 
recreation-park  system. 
STATEMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  FIND- 
INGS ON  ENCROACHMENT 

1.  The  nationwide  survey  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  encroach- 
ment was  a  sampling  survey  and 
did  not  fully  reflect  the  extent 
and  seriousness  of  encroachment 
cases   which   have  occurred   or 
may  occur.  Additional  and  con- 
tinuing research  is  necessary  to 
determine    the    full    extent    of 
encroachment    throughout    the 
national    park    systems.      The 
sampling  survey  did  reveal  sub- 
stantial   evidence    of    existing 
and    threatened    encroachment 
sufficient  to  support  the  Com- 
mittee Findings. 

2.  The    study    showed    that    En- 
croachment  of  recreation   and 
park  lands  and  waters  has  been 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate 
and  shows  no  sign  of  diminish- 
ing.    Rather,   there  is  striking 
evidence    that    it    is    steadily 
increasing. 

3.  Data  obtained  by  the  Commit- 
tee  with   reference   to   limited 
cases    of    encroachment    show 
losses    of    land    and    facilities 
valued  conservatively   at 
$9,000,000. 

4.  The  chief  Encroachment  offend- 
ers were  found  to  be: 
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A.  Highways; 

B.  Private,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprise  including 
sub-divisions,   parking  lots, 
buildings,  etc.; 

C.  Schools; 

D.  Varied    public    and    quasi- 
public  agency  purposes  such 
as    fire    stations,    armories, 
parking   lots,    hospitals,    as 
well  as  well-known  private 
agency  functions. 

5.  Factors    which    recreation    and 
park   agencies   reported   as   in- 
fluencing encroachments : 

A.  Apparent  unavoidability; 

B.  Cheaper  to  grab  open  park 
lands  than  to  acquire  other 
land; 

C.  Failure  to  publicly  interpret 
recreation  values; 

D.  Failure    of   the    recreation- 
park   agency    to   plan    and 
develop  their  lands; 

E.  Political  expediency; 

F.  Ineffectiveness    of  the   rec- 
reation-park department. 

6.  There  was  substantial  evidence 
revealing  that  when  an  aroused 
citizenry,  community  agencies, 
and  recreation  and  park  author- 
ities take  concerted  action,  in- 
cluding use  of  existing  legisla- 
tion, to  prevent  unjustified  en- 
croachment attempts,  they  have 
been  stopped.    Such  action   is 
strongly    urged    by    the    Com- 
mittee. 

7.  Early    consultation    and    plan- 
ning with  encroaching  agencies 
may  result  in  mutually  bene- 
ficial modification  of  plans  and 
is   recommended   to   recreation 
and  park  authorities. 

8.  In  every  instance  where  recrea- 
tion and  park  land  is  to  be  taken 


for  non-conforming  uses,  the 
holding  authority  should  receive 
adequate  compensation  for  re- 
placement land  and  develop- 
ment. 

9.  Constant  and  close  cooperation 
by  recreation  and  park  agencies 
with  planning  authorities  and 
other  land  use  agencies  engaged 
in  similar  functions  was  found 
to  have  resulted  in  limited 
serious  encroachment  and  such 
course  of  action  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee. 

10.  Federal,  state  and  local  legisla- 
tion is  needed  for  the  protection 
of  park  lands  from  the  many 
sources  of  encroachment.  Local 
legislative  bodies  are  urged  to 
adopt  a  clear-cut  policy  de- 
claring their  intent  to  fully 
protect  park  lands,  or  in  case  of 
diversion  to  non-conforming 
purposes,  to  insure  adequate 
replacement  in  kind  and/or 
compensation. 

PLAN  OF  ACTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE 

1.  Drafting  of  sample  legislation 
for  use  by  recreation  and  park 
authorities  and  their  legislative 
bodies. 

2.  Immediate       amending       and 
strengthening    of    the    Federal 
Highway    Act    to   provide    for 
adequate    protection    to    park 
lands  affected  by  the  expanding 
highway  program. 

3.  Immediate  support  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  4  national  or- 
ganizations in  the  preservation 
of  our   National   Capital   Park 
System,  which  includes  the  na- 
tion's   priceless    and     beloved 
historic     shrines,     monuments, 
memorials,  central  areas  of  in. 
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terrelated  government  buildings, 
parks  and  mall  from  encroach- 
ments. 

4.  Nationwide  campaign  of  educa- 
tion,   information   and   promo- 
tion to  emphasize  and  dramatize 
the  encroachment  problem  and 
to  alert  the  public  to  the  dangers 
to  local,  state  and  federal  park 
systems     from     encroachment, 
through    features    stories    and 
editorial   stories   in   the   press, 
and  on  the  radio  and  television. 

5.  Publication    of   the    Committee 
Findings    in    the    professional 
publications  of  the  sponsoring 
organizations:  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  American  Rec- 
reation  Society,   American   In- 
stitute of  Park  Executives,  and 
National    Conference   of  State 
Parks. 

6.  Establishment   of  liaison   with 
the  American  Institute  of  Land- 
scape Architects,  American  In- 
stitute  of  Planners,   American 
Institute  of  Architects,  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association,  and 
related     recreation     and     civic 
organizations  including  PTA's, 


Women's  Clubs,  etc.  requesting 
the  Findings  to  be  published  in 
their  publications  and  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Encroachment 
topic  on  their  agenda  in  future 
conferences. 

7.  Establish  a  certain  file  of  park 
encroachment    cases    available 
to     local,     state     and     federal 
authorities  and  to  continue  to 
receive  information  on  encroach- 
ment   from    affected    agencies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

8.  To    stimulate    recreation    and 
park  executives  to  make  them- 
selves available  for  radio  and 
television  interviews,  public  and 
private    meetings    and    confer- 
ences  to   discuss   the   issue   of 
Encroachment    fully    with    the 
citizens  directly  affected. 

9.  Development  and  dissemination 
of    a    professionally    prepared, 
illustrated  publication  in  pamph- 
let form  for  nationwide  distri- 
bution, jointly  sponsored  by  the 
4  national,  recreation-park  or- 
ganizations which  conducted  the 
Encroachment  Study. 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


The  Citizens  Planning  Associa- 
tion of  Santa  Barbara  County, 
California  watches  over  public  plan- 
ning with  a  broad  scale  policy  ap- 
proach and  considers  itself  an  in- 
strument for  alerted  citizen  action. 
It  believes  that  a  public  spirited 
group  of  men  and  women,  dedicated 
to  the  promotion  of  desirable  de- 
velopment of  Santa  Barbara  County 
and  its  cities,  in  the  public  interest, 
can  provide  the  strong  backing 


needed  by  the  official  planning  com- 
missions in  their  efforts  to  imple- 
ment and  maintain  good  planning. 
It  encourages  and  represents  re- 
gional citizens  groups  interested  in 
planning,  and  aids  them  in  resisting 
interim  assaults  on  existing  ordi- 
nances and  zoning  regulations. 

Its  program  includes  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Research  into  long-range  area- 
planning;  (b)  Provision  to  the  gen- 
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eral  public  of  information  concern- 
ing problems  and  planning  through 
local  conferences  and  lectures  as 
well  as  through  the  media  of  the 
press,  radio,  television,  documen- 
tary films;  (c)  Cooperation  with 
existing  governmental  and  private 
organizations  to  help  with,  for  ex- 
ample, the  eradication  of  depressed 
urban  areas;  the  preservation  of 
agricultural  lands;  the  development 
of  an  extensive  system  of  public 
parks  and  beaches;  (d)  Establish- 
ment of  liaisons  among  all  related 
groups,  official  and  unofficial,  and 
the  foundation,  in  effect,  of  an  in- 
formation and  consulting  center; 

(e)  Encouragement  of  local  improve- 
ment   groups,    where    extant,    and 
where  not,  the  generation  thereof; 

(f)  Representation  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  principal  planning  meetings. 

A  Citizens'  Committee  for  the 
City  Plan  was  suggested  by  Arthur 
Gallion  at  the  full-day  meeting  of 
community  leaders  and  business- 
men of  the  new  Oahu  Master  Plan  in 
August.  Organization  for  com- 
munity action  to  promote  a  master 
plan  for  Honolulu  has  been  dis- 
cussed many  times  in  the  past,  but 
following  this  meeting,  definite  ac- 
tion was  finally  taken,  spearheaded 
by  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  such  a  committee  is  now 
a  reality  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  J.  Ballard  Atberton,  president  of 
the  Hawaiian  Telephone  Company. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association 
held  its  15th  Annual  Regional  Plan 
Conference  on  October  5,  1960, 
at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New 
York  City. 


Major  sessions  during  the  1960 
conference  were  built  around  the 
theme  ON  OUR  WAY,  to  emphasize 
recent  progress  by  state  and  local 
business,  civic  and  governmental 
officials  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Connecticut  in  grappling  with 
the  area-wide  problems  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  metropolitan  region. 
The  eight  conference  sessions  also 
considered  important  next  steps  to 
be  taken  by  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  to  increase  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  recent  progress. 

A  general  afternoon  session,  at- 
tended by  over  500  of  the  Region's 
officials,  businessmen  and  civic  ex- 
ecutives, heard  federal,  state  and 
local  officials  discuss  specific  steps 
to  be  taken  in  implementing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Regional 
Plan  Association's  two-year  Park, 
Recreation  and  Open  Space  Project. 

Mason  Gross,  dynamic  president 
of  Rutgers  University,  delivered  the 
luncheon  address.  In  his  talk  Dr. 
Gross  reviewed  the  broad  human 
and  cultural  issues  posed  to  today's 
metropolitan  society  by  the  ex- 
plosive trends  of  metropolitan 
growth  and  development. 

The  popular  annual  Planning  and 
Zoning  Clinic  held  to  answer  in- 
dividual questions  on  planning, 
zoning,  and  urban  renewal  was 
again  featured.  Also  three  special 
technical  afternoon  sessions  heard 
the  authors  of  three  of  the  Metro- 
politan Region  Study  books  discuss 
the  scope  and  findings  of  their  re- 
search into  future  trends  of  the  New 
York  area's  economic  growth. 

Governmental  and  technical  ex- 
perts are  generally  convinced  that 
no  improvements  in  the  problems 
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of  individual  cities  or  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  can  be  achieved  without 
the  backing  of  interested  and  in- 
formed citizens'  organizations. 

One  such  organization,  operating 
at  both  the  national  level  and  in 
1,097  local  areas,  is  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  The  Leagues  both 
study  and  work  for  solutions  of 
governmental  problems,  and  fre- 
quently assume  watchdog  respon- 
sibility over  certain  programs. 

At  the  present  time,  116  Leagues 
in  various  sections  of  the  country 
are  engaged  in  studies  of  metro- 
politan and  growth  problems. 

The  Avondale  Ohio  Citizens  Par- 
ticipation Project  was  initiated 
on  October  26.  It  is  a  two-year 
$30,000  pilot  study,  financed  par- 
tially by  an  $18,000  grant  to  the 
Better  Housing  League  of  Cin- 
cinnati by  the  Schwarthaupt  Foun- 
dation, and  the  first  year's  balance 
by  many  Cincinnati  organizations 
and  Funds  including  the  Adelaide  & 
Jeffrey  Lazarus  Foundation,  Levin- 
son  Foundation,  Robert  D.  Stern 
Fund,  Westbeimer  Fund,  Better  Hous- 
ing League,  Citizens  Committee  on 
Youth,  Community  Chest  and  Coun- 
cil of  the  Cincinnati  Area,  Fellow- 


ship House,  and  the  First  Unitarian 
Congregational  Church. 

Its  objective  is  to  study  the  tech- 
niques and  processes  by  which 
neighborhood  citizen  participation 
may  be  organized  toward  a  major 
"bootstrap"  rehabilitation  and  self- 
renewal  program.  Toward  that  end, 
it  was  necessary  first  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  the  attitudes  of  resi- 
dents and  their  ability  to  upgrade 
physically  their  properties.  Such  a 
survey  is  now  under  way,  and  the 
tabulation  should  be  completed  by 
mid-summer.  Two  unique  features 
can  be  pointed  out  here:  [1]  The 
actual  door-to-door  interviewing  has 
been  done  by  the  people  who  live 
in  the  neighborhood;  and  [2]  Cin- 
cinnati was  one  of  the  first  cities 
to  contract  officially  with  a  com- 
munity organization  for  a  profes- 
sional survey  as  required  by  a  new 
regulation  of  the  federal  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration.  When  com- 
pleted, the  survey  should  provide 
valuable  data  for  intelligently 
planned  action  programs  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  "hit  or  miss"  efforts 
that  characterized  some  of  the  ear- 
lier urban  renewal  efforts  in  other 
communities  and  cities. 
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The  first  issue  of  Urban  Renewal 
Notes  is  being  distributed  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  It  is  a 
bi-monthly  digest  or  index  to  experience 
and  will  serve  audiences  interested  in 
urban  renewal  from  the  technician  to 
the  interested  citizen.  The  Notes  are 
available  free  from  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
and  a  request  will  add  your  name  to 
the  mailing  list. 


"Should  You  Be  a  City  and  Regional 
Planner?"  by  Paul  Oppermann,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Com- 
mission and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  is  an  article 
originally  addressed  to  parents,  and 
was  published  first  as  a  public  service 
advertisement  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Look,  Life  and  Scholastic  maga- 
zines. It  has  been  printed  as  a  pamphlet 
by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  is  available  on  request.  Mr. 
Oppermann  deals  with  the  task  which 
lies  ahead  for  planners,  preparation  for 
the  profession  and  its  financial  future, 
and  the  rewards  and  drawbacks  of 
planning  as  a  career.  A  very  interesting 
bookletl 


The  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials  has  announced  that  its  1961 
Journalism  Award  will  honor  journalism 
which  during  the  past  year  has  rendered 
outstanding  public  service  through  ad- 
vancement of  planning.  Last  year's 
competition  was  won  by  the  Minneap- 
olis Star  and  Tribune.  Entries  are 
judged  on  criteria  including  quality  of 
technical  content,  quality  of  writing, 
comprehensive  of  coverage,  continuing 
coverage,  perspective,  interpretation, 
use  of  the  graphic  arts,  editorial  support, 
prominence  given  by  the  editors  and 
effectiveness  of  results.  The  winner  of 
the  1961  award  will  be  announced  dur- 
ing the  National  Planning  Conference 
at  Colorado,  April  30-May  4,  1961. 


The  News  Sheet  for  September  1960 
of  the  International  Federation  for 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  article  on  Moscow's 
First  New  Town,  the  first  satellite  town 
of  Moscow,  Kryukpvo,  about  40  kilo- 
meters from  the  capital.  The  population 
composition  of  the  town  is  to  be  for 
65,000  persons  with  a  prospective  in- 
crease to  80,000  and  the  calculated  area 
for  living  space  per  person  is  to  be  9 
square  meters  and  the  standard  height 
of  buildings  is  to  be  4  stories.  It  is  in- 
tended to  use  1,220  hectares  for  the 
development  of  the  town.  The  building 
area  is  to  be  divided  into  ten  neighbor- 
hoods, each  with  a  residential  area  for 
an  average  of  6,500  persons  and  one 
school.  The  project  also  aims  to  create 
in  the  town  collectively  owned  fruit 
orchards.  The  total  landscape  area  will 
contain  public  parks,  gardens  of  clubs, 
cinemas,  libraries,  youth  centers, 
hospitals,  statia  and  other  cultural  in- 
stitutions. For  every  resident  there 
will  be  11.9  square  meters  of  parkland. 


The  Manitoba  Legislative  Assembly 
has  authorized  the  creation  of  a  multi- 
purpose metropolitan  government  for 
the  Winnipeg  metropolitan  area.  The 
enabling  legislation  was  adopted  late  in 
March  and  sets  up  a  new  structure  of 
administration  and  government  for  an 
area  which  comprises  about  half  of  the 
people  of  the  Province,  and  affects 
nearly  a  score  of  existing  municipal 
governments. 

One  of  the  new  government's  major 
functions  is  responsibility  for  central 
planning  of  the  total  urban  area.  The 
Metropolitan  Council  is  charged  with 
the  preparation,  revision,  and  adoption 
of  an  overall  development  plan  which 
shall  include  long-term  planning  for 
major  roads  and  bridges,  traffic  control, 
transit,  sewer  and  water  functions,  the 
establishment  of  major  parks  and  gar- 
bage disposal.  The  creation  of  the 
Corporation  marks  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  nearly  a  decade  of  study  and 
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analysis.  It  marks  the  adoption  by  a 
second  Canadian  area  of  a  Metro  Cor- 
poration, the  first  being  in  Toronto. 
Miami  is  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  which  thus  far  has  adopted  such 
a  plan. 


The  former  State  Planning  Division 
of  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Engineering 
was  by  an  Act  of  the  State  Legislature 
transferred  to  a  new  state  agency  called 
the  Department  of  Resource  Develop- 
ment. 

Walter  K.  Johnson  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  Director  of  the  De- 
partment. He  was  formerly  planning 
director  of  the  city  of  Madison  and  was 
on  the  Detroit  city  planning  staff  for 
five  years.  He  is  both  an  architect  and 
a  lawyer.  Activity  will  be  directed 
toward  comprehensive  state  planning 
as  distinguished  from  local  planning 
assistance  programs. 


This  Week  Magazine  for  October  16 
presented  an  exclusive  preview  by  Maj. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3rd  —  "Here  Comes  the 
Greatest  Centennial  in  U.  S.  History!" 
General  Grant  is  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission  which  is 
about  to  unfold  a  national  pageant  from 
Fort  Sumter  to  Appomattox. 


Starlings  and  pigeons  are  getting  out 
of  hand  in  many  American  cities  and 
causing  a  civic  problem.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  its  November  4  edition 
carried  a  first-page  article  on  the  prob- 
lems of  cities  as  they  battle  the  birds. 
Civic  efforts  are  carried  on  often  over 
the  vigorous  objection  of  organized  bird 
lovers.  But  the  problem  grows  and 
grows.  The  article  states: 

Among  the  cities  which  have  initiated 
organized  bird  control  programs  is 
Fresno,  Calif.,  a  town  of  102,000  people 
and  until  recently  about  20,000  pigeons. 
In  10  months,  some  9,200  birds  have 
been  trapped  and  then  killed  at  the 
local  humane  society.  "We've  been 
able  to  maintain  a  lower  over-all  pigeon 
population,"  claims  one  official. 


Blinking  lights  and  high-pitched 
sound.  Sticky  varnishes  and  tiny 
howitzers.  Rubber  rodents  and  gin- 
soaked  bread.  Tranquilizers  and  pigeon- 
hating  monkeys.  These  varied  items  are 
all  from  the  growing  weapons  arsenal 
used,  or  being  considered,  in  the  great 
civic  and  business  war  against  pigeons, 
starlings  and  sparrows.  Pest  controllers 
estimate  that  at  least  75  large  cities 
have  bird  problems.  And  many  cities 
have  been  waging  organized  battles 
against  their  feathered  pests. 

The  reasons  for  such  warfare  are  not 
always  the  obvious  ones.  Not  only  do 
the  birds'  casual  habits  deface  buildings 
and  monuments,  but  birds  can  cause 
other  serious  harm.  Pigeon  droppings 
have  corroded  the  metal  skins  of  costly 
planes  in  maintenance  hangars  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  They've  contaminated  large 
quantities  of  grain  and  other  foods  in 
storage  facilities.  And,  lately,  health 
authorities  have  been  warning  about 
the  many  communicable  diseases  and 
bothersome  parasites  such  birds  can 
give  to  man. 

An  official  of  the  National  Pest  Con- 
trol Association  estimates  that  20  per- 
cent of  its  1,000  member  companies  now 
spend  at  least  part  of  their  time  chasing 
birds  from  customers'  properties.  A 
year  ago,  he  says,  the  N.P.C.A.  didn't 
even  officially  acknowledge  it  was  in 
the  bird  control  business.  In  addition, 
he  figures  some  40  to  50  companies  now 
turn  out  products  used  in  various  aspects 
of  bird  removal. 


The  National  Capital  Commission  of 
Ottawa,  Canada,  has  issued  an  interest- 
ing booklet,  an  account  of  the  history, 
legislation  and  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission, with  an  outline  of  the  work, 
projects  and  other  functions,  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  maps.  Ottawa  is 
the  seat  of  the  central  government  of 
Canada.  It  began  as  a  commercial  cen- 
ter and  grew  into  a  typical  eastern 
Canadian  urban  municipality  with  its 
own  government,  subject  to  provincial 
legislation.  It  was  originally  chosen  as 
the  Capital,  not  because  of  its  industrial 
or  cultural  importance,  but  because  it 
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National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
Receives  Award 


A  nationwide  information  cam- 
paign to  alert  the  public  on  the 
seriousness  of  "park  land  encroach- 
ment" was  launched  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  National  Committee 
on  Encroachment  of  Recreation  and 
Park  Lands  and  Waters,  which 
represents  the  National  Recreation 


Association,  American  Recreation 
Society,  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Donald  F.  Sinn,  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  of  Flint,  Michigan,  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Encroach- 
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ment  Committee,  at  a  luncheon, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association  and  Reader's  Di- 
gest, for  civic,  park,  recreation  and 
conservation  leaders  and  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  Hotel  Commo- 
dore, New  York  on  October  27. 

In  making  public  the  first  national 
report  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Encroachment  of  Recreation  and 
Park  Lands  and  Waters,  after  a 
year  of  study,  Mr.  Sinn  said  that 
data  obtained  by  the  Committee 
with  reference  to  limited  cases  of 
encroachment  show  losses  of  land 
and  facilities  valued  conservatively 
at  $9,000,000. 

The  chief  encroachment  offenders 
are:  highways,  private,  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises;  schools 
and  varied  public  and  semi-public 
agency  purposes  such  as  fire  houses, 
armories,  parking  lots. 

The  information  campaign  has 
been  given  tremendous  impetus, 
in  an  article,  "Good-By  To  Our 
Public  Parks,"  in  the  November 
Reader's  Digest.  It  cites  instances  in 
many  cities,  including  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Rock  Island,  Illinois;  San 
Diego,  and  Anniston,  Alabama, 
where  park  land  has  been  lost  and 
tells  alert  citizens  what  they  can  do 
to  protect  the  parks  they  have. 

James  Monahan,  Senior  Editor  of 
Reader's  Digest  presented  Public 
Service  Awards  to  representatives 
of  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion, American  Recreation  Society, 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives and  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  for  their  sponsorship 
of  the  National  Committee  on 
Encroachment. 


Fred  Smith,  Vice-President  of 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
and  Director  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
servationists, told  the  audience  that 
if  encroachment  continues  at  its 
present  pace,  "we  will  wake  up  one 
day  to  find  that  we  no  longer  have 
natural  areas  or  traditional  parks 
or  quiet  surroundings  to  which  we 
can  retire  for  relaxation  or  contem- 
plation or  relief  from  the  pressure 
of  living. 

"We  will  simply  have  a  new  kind 
of  urbanized  area,  not  for  living — 
like  a  city — but  for  standing  in  line 
in,  for  play  in,  with  such  competition 
and  vengeance  and  purpose  and 
breathless  determination  that  there 
would  be  no  point  in  going  there." 

Seated  at  the  head  table  were: 
James  H.  Evans,  Vice-President, 
The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp. 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association,  who 
presided;  Dr.  Edith  L.  Ball,  First 
Vice-President,  American  Recrea- 
tion Society;  Joseph  Dietrich,  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Park  Executives; 
Joseph  J.  Truncer,  Assistant  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Parks  and  Recreation, 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks.  Miss  Susan  M.  Lee, 
Vice-President,  National  Recreation 
Association;  Edward  L.  Bernays, 
Director,  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation; William  N.  Cassella,  Jr., 
representing  National  Municipal 
League;  Joseph  Prendergast,  Execu- 
tive Director,  National  Recreation 
Association;  Mr.  Sinn,  Mr.  Mona- 
han, and  Shirley  A.  Siegel,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  State  of 
New  York. 
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was  thought  to  be  representative  of 
Canada's  two  basic  cultures  and 
possessed  a  setting  of  natural  beauty. 
The  history  of  the  Commission  is  traced 
from  1899  to  the  present.  This  is  an 
interesting  story,  well  presented  and 
full  of  important  planning  information 
from  the  Canadian  National  Capital. 


Interaction  is  a  very  recent  publica- 
tion which  presents  an  account  of  tele- 
vision public  affairs  programming  at  the 
community  level.  Published  by  the 
Television  Information  Office,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  it  gives  full- 
scale  descriptions  and  background  of  a 
large  number  of  civic  TV  programs. 
Additional  information  about  specific 
programs  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 


The  chapter  on  community  affairs  and 
problems  would  be  of  particular  benefit 
to  a  community  which  desires  to  exploit 
a  local  problem  on  TV  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  interest.  Of  outstanding 
interest  is  the  account  of  the  documen- 
tary— Our  Beautiful  Potomac-j-a  series 
which  has  combined  fact  finding,  hon- 
esty and  courage  and  willingness  to 
present  all  valid  aspects  of  a  contro- 
versy. Originally  crusading  for  the 
abatement  of  pollution,  this  series 
broadened  its  base  and  produced  in 
addition  to  its  regular  weekly  half-hour 
program,  2,920  spot  announcements 
which  it  circulated  free  to  30  radio 
stations  in  the  area.  It  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  station  leadership  in  funda- 
mental community  affairs.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  many  civic  programs  outlined. 


Secretary  Seaton  Announces  Plan  to  Register 
National  Historic  Sites 


Historic  landmarks  of  national 
significance  and  interest  may  be 
registered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  under  a  plan  announced 
early  in  October  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton. 

The  National  Registry  of  His- 
toric Landmarks  is  designed  to 
recognize  and  endorse  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  structures 
and  sites  now  administered  by  the 
States,  other  public  agencies,  or 
historical  societies  and  to  encour- 
age private  owners  of  historic 
landmarks  to  maintain  such  pro- 
perties. 

"The  establishment  of  this  Regis- 
try," Secretary  Seaton  said  "serves 
a  long-felt  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  moral  support 
and  recognition  to  organizations 
now  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  archeological  and  historic 
properties.  Because  of  the  number 


of  important  historic  landmarks  in 
our  great  Nation,  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  the  Government  to 
acquire  or  manage  these  sites  or 
support  them  financially,  although 
they  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  heritage." 

The  Federal  involvement,  said 
the  Secretary,  will  be  limited  to  the 
issuance  of  certificates,  periodic 
inspection  and  arrangements  for  the 
site  owner  to  acquire  a  suitable 
marker.  He  emphasized  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  is  entirely 
voluntary. 

In  addition,  said  Secretary  Seaton, 
the  Registry  will  provide  tourists 
and  students  a  list  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  large  number  of 
landmarks  recognized  by  a  variety 
of  organizations  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the 
Registry  of  National  Historic  Land- 
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marks  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Historic  Sites  and 
Buildings  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  That  program,  author- 
ized by  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of 
1935  directs  "a  survey  of  historic 
and  archeological  sites,  buildings, 
and  objects  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining which  possess  exceptional 
value  as  commemorating  or  illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  United 
States." 

Studies  of  significant  historic  and 
archeological  sites  are  submitted  to 
the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments  for  review  and 
evaluation.  The  Board  then  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  which  sites  are  eligible 
for  Registered  National  Historic 
Landmark  status. 

The  National  Survey  is  preparing 
a  number  of  "theme  studies"  cover- 
ing all  the  major  periods  of  human 
history  of  our  country.  Although 
many  sites  are  studied,  only  a  few 
are  designated  as  having  "excep- 
tional value."  Administrators  or 
owners  of  any  site  recommended 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  Secretary 
designating  that  site  as  a  Registered 
National  Historic  Landmark  upon 


application  and  agreement  to  certain 
standards  of  protection  and  man- 
agement. 

Five  theme  studies  covering  the 
English,  French,  and  Spanish  Ex- 
ploration and  Settlement;  the  De- 
velopment of  the  English  Colonies, 
1700-1775;  and  The  Advance  of 
the  Frontier,  1763-1830  have  been 
completed. 

In  the  English,  French,  and  Span- 
ish themes  on  Exploration  and 
Settlement,  52  sites  are  listed  as 
possessing  exceptional  value.  Seven- 
teen of  them  are  represented  and 
interpreted  in  the  National  Park 
System  and  related  areas.  The  re- 
maining 35  sites  are  eligible  for 
Registered  National  Historic  Land- 
mark status. 

In  the  Development  of  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies,  1700-1775,  50  sites 
are  recommended,  of  which  five  are 
in  the  National  Park  System  and 
three  have  been  designated  as  na- 
tional historic  sites  in  non- Federal 
ownership.  The  remaining  42  sites 
are  eligible  for  registration  status. 

In  the  Advance  of  the  Frontier, 
1763-1830, 22  sites  are  recommended 
of  which  seven  are  in  the  National 
Park  System.  The  remaining  15 
sites  are  eligible  for  registration 
status. 
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Planning  for  Family  Camping  Facilities 

By  CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW,  JR.,  Executive  Vice-President  CAMPING  COUNCIL 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  using  the  term  "Family  Camp- 
ing" we  today  think  of  the  five  to 
ten  million  Americans  who  go  camp- 
ing on  their  summer  vacations  and 
week-end  holidays.  These  campers 
most  often  go  camping  as  families, 
taking  their  camping  gear  in  their 
autos.  They  camp  in  the  camp- 
grounds of  our  National  Parks  and 
Forests  and  of  our  State  Parks.  To 
a  lesser  extent  they  also  camp  in 
private  campgrounds  and  in  the 
back  woods  or  wilderness  areas  on 
privately  owned  lands.  In  addition 
to  the  family  units  who  camp, 
there  are  a  few  groups  who  go 
camping,  such  as  groups  of  young 
people  from  various  youth  organ- 
izations or  groups  of  students. 

Camping  may  generally  be  classi- 
fied into  three  categories: 

1.  Recreation  Camping  in  prepared 
camp  grounds 

2.  Transient  Camping  in  prepared 
camp  grounds 

3.  Free  area  and  Wilderness  Camp- 
ing 

Recreation  Campgrounds  are  sit- 
uated on  the  shores  of  a  lake  or 
ocean  or  in  a  woodland  or  mountain 
area.  Transient  campgrounds  are 
located  in  or  near  cities  and  towns 
or  near  points  of  historical  or  other 
special  interests  and  are  located 
along  highways  and  accommodate 
overnight  campers  who  are  travel- 
ling from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  Free  Area  or  Wilderness 
Camping  refers  to  those  campers 
who  camp  on  private  lands  or  in 
wilderness  areas  where  there  are  no 
established  camping  facilities.  This 


is  generally  done  by  arrangement 
with  the  owner. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  proper 
planning  for  family  camping  fa- 
cilities. During  the  past  few  years 
family  camping  has  grown  rapidly, 
in  fact  so  rapidly  that  the  growth 
of  camping  has  exceeded  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  campsites.  Some 
campgrounds  are  habitually  over- 
crowded with  resultant  undesirable 
conditions  for  campers.  Up  to  now 
there  have  been  few  government 
regulations  governing  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  campgrounds. 
Some  states  and  communities  are 
starting  to  impose  sanitary  and 
health  regulations.  However,  no 
zoning  ordinance  governing  camp- 
grounds has  thus  far  been  reported. 
In  order  to  foster  the  proper  and 
orderly  growth  of  camping,  there- 
fore, intelligent  and  careful  develop- 
ment of  zoning  and  health  codes  are 
needed.  Certainly  in  the  United 
States  the  benefits  which  camp- 
grounds bring  to  millions  of  campers 
each  year  underline  the  need  for 
proper  planning  in  this  field. 

By  far  the  greatest  potentiality 
for  the  expansion  of  camping  fa- 
cilities in  the  future  lies  in  the  realm 
of  the  private  campground.  The 
fifty  states  comprise  an  area  of 
3,615,206  square  miles.  A  great 
majority  of  this  area  is  held  under 
private  ownership  and  includes 
farms,  woodlands,  mountains,  lakes, 
rivers,  urban  areas.  Countless  op- 
portunities exist  in  each  category 
for  the  establishment  of  camping 
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facilities  and  these  can  be  developed 
by  private  initiative. 

Our  National  Parks,  National 
Forests,  State  Parks,  County  and 
Municipal  Parks  cover  an  area  of 
only  341,707  square  miles.  This 
represents  only  9  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  entire  country.  Perforce, 
the  opportunities  for  establishment 
of  additional  camping  facilities  here 
are  limited  by  availability  of  suit- 
able terrain  and  availability  of 
sufficient  funds.  Nevertheless  there 
are  possibilities  for  the  expansion 
of  camping  facilities  in  our  Federal 
Government  lands.  There  are  also 
possibilities  for  expansion  of  camp- 
grounds in  our  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Parks. 

While  the  great  scope  of  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  the  expansion  of 
camping  facilities  by  private  enter- 
prise is  reason  enough  to  place  the 
greater  emphasis  in  planning  on  the 
development  of  these  campgrounds, 
there  are  other  cogent  reasons  why 
we  should  devote  our  major  efforts 
to  developing  private  campgrounds. 
First  of  all  private  enterprise  can 
create  campgrounds  at  a  cost  per 
campsite  substantially  below  that 
of  government.  Government  must 
have  elaborate  plans  drawn,  in 
many  cases  must  acquire  the  land 
and  then  must  give  the  contract  out 
to  a  construction  firm  or  firms.  There 
is  a  considerable  overhead  charge  to 
pay  to  the  contractor  as  well  as 
administration  charges  incurred  by 
the  government  bureaus  or  agencies. 
The  private  individual  often  already 
owns  the  land  to  be  devoted  to 
campground  use.  He  does  not  need 
to  prepare  an  elaborate  plan.  He 
can  in  many  cases  plan  the  camp- 
ground by  inspection.  The  prepara- 
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tion  of  formal  plans  can  be  kept  at 
a  minimum.  Then  the  private 
entrepreneur  can  devote  his  own 
labor  to  the  project  at  no  cash 
outlay.  Moreover  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  construction  work  on  the 
campground  he  can  obtain  machin- 
ery to  operate  himself  or  can  con- 
tract for  machinery  and  operators 
at  minimal  cost.  Another  important 
aspect  of  the  situation  is  that  often 
the  private  landowner  who  is  estab- 
lishing a  campground  already  has 
one  or  more  facilities.  He  does  not 
need  to  expend  money  to  create 
these.  For  instance  he  may  have: 
(1)  Flat  open  terrain  suitable  for 
camping,  (2)  a  water  supply,  (3) 
roads.  Government  is  less  apt  to 
have  such  facilities  already  in  exis- 
tence and  therefore  government 
campgrounds  should  be  proportion- 
ately more  expensive  to  establish. 

All  campgrounds  on  private  lands 
remain  on  the  tax  rolls  and  pay 
taxes  to  the  local  town  or  com- 
munity. Government  parks  and 
campgrounds  are  removed  from  the 
tax  rolls.  Not  only  do  they  not 
contribute  tax  revenue  to  govern- 
ment, but  in  the  aggregate  they 
cost  taxpayers  additional  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  in  operating 
losses.  No  campsite  fees  whatso- 
ever are  charged  in  National  Parks 
and  Forests.  State  Parks  generally 
do  collect  campsite  fees,  but  in  many 
cases  these  fees  are  relatively  low 
and  do  not  cover  operating  costs 
and  amortization  of  capital  invested. 
The  fact  that  many  government 
campgrounds  charge  no  fees  and 
others  charge  low  fees  constitutes 
an  inequitable  situation  with  rela- 
tion to  private  campgrounds. 
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Today  there  are  many,  many 
farms  throughout  the  United  States 
which  are  sub-marginal  in  that  they 
cannot  provide  a  satisfactory  in- 
come. The  unsatisfactory  situation 
of  these  farmers  is  a  very  great  con- 
cern and  interest  of  our  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  of  our  State 
agencies  and  agricultural  colleges. 
The  creation  of  campgrounds  on 
farms  will  not  only  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer,  but  it  will  also  provide  fine 
recreation  to  thousands  of  American 
families.  Not  much  cash  outlay  is 
required. 

An  excellent  means  of  drawing 
tourists  to  any  town  or  community 
is  to  provide  attractive  camping 
facilities  where  campers  may  put 
up  overnight  or  for  a  longer  stay. 
There  are  many  fine  potential 
camping  sites  in  our  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country.  These 
sites  exist  on  private  lands,  but  they 
also  exist  in  our  county  and  munici- 
pal parks. 

Campers  have  money  to  spend. 
A  recent  survey  in  the  State  of 
Washington  showed  that  a  camping 
family  spent  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $25  per  day  while  on  a  camping 
trip.  This  indicates  that  the  camp- 
ing family  spends  a  considerable 
sum  each  day  for  items  other 
than  camping.  The  camping  family 
stays  in  motels  from  time  to  time 
and  has  funds  for  recreation  and 
other  pleasure  purposes. 

The  fact  that  no  campsite  fees 
are  charged  in  National  Parks  and 
National  Forests  and  that  low  fees 
are  charged  in  state  park  camp- 
grounds acts  as  a  very  serious  de- 
terrent to  the  entrepreneur  who 
might  establish  a  campground  for 


profit.  The  institution  of  an  equit- 
able fee  system  by  all  government 
campgrounds  will  not  only  produce 
needed  revenue  which  government 
can  devote  to  campground  purposes, 
but  it  will  greatly  encourage  the 
establishment  of  private  camp- 
grounds. In  this  way  we  can  hope 
to  meet  present  day  burgeoning 
demands  on  our  campgrounds. 

General  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
are:  First,  there  is  a  very  definite 
place  for  the  development  of  camp- 
grounds by  private  initiative  and 
private  enterprise;  Second,  there 
must  be  greater  cooperation  between 
the  various  agencies  of  the  federal, 
state  and  local  governments,  and 
between  these  agencies  and  the 
private  campground  interests. 

In  connection  with  the  question 
of  evaluating  the  need  for  more 
campgrounds  in  government  parks 
and  forests  some  very  searching 
analysis  needs  to  be  done.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  collect  statistical 
data  on  the  number  of  campers  and 
the  locations  where  they  camp  and 
then  to  say  that  we  need  more  of 
the  same  type  of  camping  facilities 
where  crowding  exists.  We  must 
find  out  what  are  the  motives  im- 
pelling campers  toward  camping 
and  what  kind  of  recreation  and 
camping  facilities  they  desire.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  a  recent 
survey  conducted  in  France,  65 
percent  of  those  interrogated  de- 
sired to  camp  in  campgrounds 
situated  within  200  meters  of  a  town 
or  village.  59  percent  wanted  the 
camps  to  be  situated  within  100 
meters  of  a  beach. 

What  can  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association  and  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
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do  for  better  community  planning  The  charging  of  equal  fees  for  equal 

for  camping?    A  number  of  areas  facilities  in  government  and  private 

suggest  themselves  and  are  listed  campgrounds  should  be  encouraged 

below:  and  supported.   Insure  that  govern- 

The  Conference  may:  ment    and     private    campgrounds 

1.  Encourage  a  broad  discussion  have  the  same  standards  for  health 
of    planning    for    proper    camping  and  zoning. 

facilities  among  camping,  recreation  4.  Support  a  sound  program  to 

and  educational  organizations.  reserve   appropriate   areas   for  the 

2.  Support    sound     zoning    and  establishment  of  campgrounds  both 
health  control  measures  which  will  private     and     government.      This 
improve  standards  of  campgrounds,  should   be   a   part  of  sound   com- 

3.  Promote  equitable  conditions  munity  planning. 

for  all  campgrounds  both  govern-  5.  Urge  government  agencies  to 

ment  and  private.    An  important  devote    attention    to    how    private 

factor  in  this  area  is  the  elimination  campgrounds  may  be  promoted  and 

of  unfair  competition  between  gov-  aided, 
ernment  and  private  campgrounds. 

Constitution  and  By -Laws  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks 

Adopted  At  39th  Annual  Meeting  of  National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
Rockland,  Maine,  September  21,  I960 

CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I — NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  "The  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks",  a  non-profit  educational  organization,  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Sub-Chapter  III  of  Chapter  XVIII  of  the 
Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ARTICLE  II — PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Conference  shall  be: 
Section  1.   To  foster  and  implement  a  broad,  bold,  national  movement 
for  proper  research,  planning,  acquisition,  development,  conservation  and 
use  of  state  parks  and  related  types  of  open  spaces,  outdoor  (non-urban) 
recreation  resources — both  land  and  water. 

Section  2.  To  cooperate  with  national,  state  and  local  government  and 
private  organizations  in  the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  the  nation- 
wide plan  for  all  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  the  proper  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan. 

Section  3.  To  conduct  a  strong  program  of  public  education  through  a 
central  clearinghouse  of  information — radio,  TV  and  news  media,  publica- 
tions, conferences,  and  other  education  means — on  the  values  of  state 
parks,  monuments,  historical  sites,  and  other  major  non-urban  recreation 
resources. 
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Section  4.  To  further  the  study  and  understanding  of  the  values  of 
history,  natural  history,  natural  science,  preservation  of  wildlife,  con- 
servation of  scenery  and  cultural  resources  within  the  states  through  a 
well-balanced  system  of  state  parks  administered  under  sound  park 
policies  and  practices. 

Section  5.  To  improve  and  expand  criteria  for  various  types  of  major 
park  properties,  their  selection,  development  and  use;  and  to  continue  to 
expand  and  refine  the  various  elements  of  park  policies  and  practices 
namely,  administration,  personnel,  planning,  area  and  facility  design  and 
construction,  operation,  maintenance  and  interpretive  programs. 

Section  6.  To  encourage  and  develop  professional  leadership  in  the 
administration  of  state  parks  and  related  lands. 

Section  7.  To  encourage  interpretation  to  its  citizens  of  the  cutural, 
historical,  natural,  and  scenic  heritages  of  our  country. 

Section  8.  To  provide  a  well-balanced  organization  of  citizen  and  pro- 
fessional members  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  Conference. 

Section  9.  To  direct  efforts  toward  the  end  that  every  citizen  shall  have 
access  to  state  parks,  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  open  spaces. 

Section  10.  To  constantly  reappraise  the  total  lands  and  waters  needed 
for  park  and  recreation  use,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  increasingly  rapid 
changes  of  a  changing  era. 

ARTICLE  III — MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  Membership  classifications  of  the  Conference  shall  be  as 
follows : 

(a)  Lay 

(b)  Patron 

(c)  Organization 

(d)  Professional 

(e)  Student 

(f)  Fellow 

(g)  Honorary 
(h)  Life 

Section  2.  Lay  members  shall  be  non-professional  persons  actively 
interested  in  the  objectives  of  the  Conference; 

Section  3.  Patrons  shall  be  individuals  or  organizations  who  sub- 
stantially support  the  Conference  and  its  work; 

Section  4.  Organization  members  shall  be  state,  national,  public  or 
private  agencies; 

Section  5.  Professional  members  shall  be  persons  actively  engaged,  or 
who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  programs  concerned  with  major  non- 
urban  recreation  resources,  and  who  meet  the  qualifications  outlined  in  the 
By-Laws; 

Section  6.  Student  members  shall  be  persons  enrolled  in  a  major  cur- 
riculum related  directly  to  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Conference; 
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Section  7.  Fellows  shall  be  professional  members,  who  because  of 
distinctive  service  in  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  Conference,  may  be  so  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  8.  Honorary  members  shall  be  lay  persons  who,  because  of 
distinctive  service  in  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  Conference,  may  be  so  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  They  shall 
pay  no  dues. 

Section  9.  Life  members  shall  be  persons  who  contribute  $1,000  or  more 
and  by  such  membership  shall  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  membership  for  life. 

Section  10.  All  members,  except  Honorary  members  and  Student  mem- 
bers, shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
and  are  eligible  to  be  nominated  and  hold  office  therein. 

ARTICLE  IV — BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Direction  and  management  of  the  Conference  and  control  and  disposal 
of  its  property  and  funds  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  V — FINANCES 

Section  1.  The  Conference  may  collect  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes  and  may  receive  and  administer 
gifts  or  bequests  made  for  the  object  of  furthering  such  purposes. 

Section  2.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Conference  shall  begin  on  the  first  of 
January  in  each  year. 

ARTICLE  VI — REGIONAL  AGENCIES 

The  Conference  may  encourage  the  formation  of  regional  organizations 
which  have  similar  objectives  to  those  of  the  Conference,  and  may  collabo- 
rate, sponsor  or  otherwise  assist  in  meetings  arranged  by  such  organizations. 

ARTICLE  VII — AMENDMENT  OF  CONSTITUTION 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  present 
and  voting,  provided  written  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments  shall 
have  been  mailed  to  the  membership  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  annual  meeting,  and  these  amendments  shall  become  effective  at  the  close 
of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  they  are  adopted. 

BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE  I.  ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS 

Section  101.  AH  candidates  for  Professional  Memberships  shall  be 
nominated  to  the  Qualifications  Committee  by  not  less  than  two  Pro- 
fessional Members  in  good  standing.  The  Qualifications  Committee  shall 
have  the  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  all  such  nominations;  but  all 
approvals  shall  be  in  accordance  with  standards  and  requirements  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  102.  AH  candidates  for  Student  Memberships  shall  be  recom- 
mended by  one  Professional  Member  and  one  Lay  Member  of  the  State 
in  which  he  is  attending  school. 
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Section  103.  All  candidates  for  Honorary  Memberships  shall  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  Board  of  Directors  by  not  less  than  five  members  of  the  Con- 
ference in  good  standing.  The  application  shall  receive  the  endorsement 
of  five  members  of  the  Board,  and  be  elected  by  a  favorable  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Board  present  and  voting,  provided,  however,  that  there  shall  be  a 
ninety-day  waiting  period  between  nomination  and  election. 

Section  104.  All  candidates  for  Fellow  Memberships  shall  be  nominated 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  by  not  less  than  five  Professional  Members  in 
good  standing.  The  application  shall  receive  the  endorsement  of  five 
members'  of  the  Board,  and  be  elected  by  a  favorable  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  Board  present  and  voting,  provided,  however,  that  there  shall  be  a 
ninety-day  waiting  period  between  nomination  and  election. 

ARTICLE  II.  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Section  201.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of:  (a)  Twenty 
regular  members;  (b)  All  officers  as  listed  in  Section  202  of  this  article, 
except  the  Executive  Secretary;  (c)  The  present  life  members.  (No  ad- 
ditional life  members  shall  be  elected.)  Only  duly  qualified  members  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  of  at  least  two  years  active  mem- 
bership may  be  elected  to  or  hold  office.  Not  more  than  two  regular  Board 
members  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  state  at  the  time  of  election;  not 
more  than  five  regular  Board  members  shall  be  in  the  employ  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  such  members  shall  be  limited  to  employees  of 
federal  agencies  having  an  interest  in  outdoor  recreation  resources,  but 
not  more  than  two  such  Board  members  shall  be  in  the  employ  of  the  same 
agency  or  bureau  at  the  time  of  election. 

Section  202.  The  officers  of  the  Conference  shall  be  six  in  number:  A 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  President,  a  First  Vice- President,  a 
Second  Vice- President,  an  Executive  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  the  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  to  serve 
two-year  terms.  The  Chairman  may  not  succeed  himself.  The  President 
and  the  two  Vice- Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
ference to  serve  for  two-year  terms  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election 
to  the  same  office  to  succeed  themselves.  Each  of  the  officers,  excepting 
the  Executive  Secretary,  shall  be  a  voting  member  of  the  Board.  The  new 
officers  shall  take  office  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  they  are 
elected.  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board. 

Section  203.  The  candidates  for  President,  two  Vice- Presidents  and 
Directors  shall  be  nominated  by  a  seven-member  Nominating  Committee. 
The  President  shall  appoint  the  Nominating  Committee  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  his  own  term  of  office,  and  no  member  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee may  serve  to  succeed  himself.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall 
consist  of  seven  members  as  follows:  three  Lay  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  Board  member;  three  Professional  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  Board  member;  and  the  President,  who  shall  be  an  exofficio  member. 
Immediately  upon  the  completon  of  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
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mittee,  the  presiding  officer  shall  open  the  meeting  for  further  nominations 
from  the  floor. 

Section  204.  There  shall  be  twenty  regular  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  serving  staggered  terms  of  four  years  each.  Five  new  members 
shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  no  member  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  until  two  years  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  provided,  however,  that  a  retiring  officer  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  as  a  Board  member;  and  provided  further,  that  a 
member  serving  a  partial  or  unexpired  term  on  the  Board  of  not  more  than 
two  years  may  be  elected  to  the  Board  to  succeed  himself  for  a  four  year 
term. 

Section  205.  In  the  event  that  a  member  of  the  Board  is  elected  to  office, 
his  regular  membership  on  the  Board  shall  be  automatically  vacated  and 
shall  be  filled  by  election  of  a  non-Board  member. 

Section  206.  If  a  Board  member  is  absent  from  three  successive  Board 
meetings,  without  approval  by  the  Chairman,  his  membership  on  the 
Board  shall  be  automatically  vacated  and  another  qualified  non-Board 
member  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

Section  207.  New  Board  members  shall  take  office  at  the  first  Board 
meeting  following  election. 

Section  208.  In  order  to  implement  the  Constitution  whereby  five  new 
members  are  elected  to  the  Board  each  annual  meeting,  and  to  correct  an 
existing  unbalanced  condition  of  the  terms  of  office  of  present  members,  the 
following  procedure  is  to  be  followed.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1960  elect 
five  regular  members  for  four-year  terms  and  elect  one  member  for  a  one- 
year  term;  in  1961  elect  five  members  for  four-year  terms  each;  in  1962 
elect  five  members  for  regular  four-year  terms  and  elect  one  member  for  a 
one-year  term. 

Section  209.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  Treasurer  shall  be 
elected  to  serve  two-year  terms  by  the  Board  at  the  first  business  meeting 
of  the  new  Board  immediately  following  the  annual  Conference.  The  Chair- 
man may  not  succeed  himself. 

Section  210.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  shall  appoint  all  committees  of  the  Board. 
The  President  shall  preside  at  all  business  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference  and  shall  appoint  all  committees  of  members  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  President  and  the  Executive 
Secretary  shall  be  exofficio  members  of  all  committees. 

Section  211.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  his  duties 
shall  devolve  upon  the  President.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  his 
duties  shall  devolve  upon  the  first  Vice- President;  in  his  absence  upon  the 
second  Vice- President. 

Section  212.  Upon  election  the  President  of  the  Conference  shall  im- 
mediately appoint  all  standing  committees  of  the  Conference,  such  as 
Membership,  Qualifications,  Nominating,  Resolutions,  Legislative,  Pro- 
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gram,  and  Park  Practice,  and  such  other  special  committees  as  are  necessary 
and  helpful  in  promoting  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Conference. 

Section  213.  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Conference,  shall  have  the 
custody  of  all  documents,  books  and  records,  shall  countersign  all  checks, 
to  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer,  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
Conference  not  otherwise  provided  for,  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Conference  with  their  addresses  and  shall  notify  the  members  of  the 
Conference  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
meetings. 

Section  214.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  monies  from  the  Executive 
Secretary,  keep  accurate  records  thereof,  and  be  responsible  therefor.  All 
monies  shall  be  placed  in  a  depository  designated  by  the  Board. 

Section  215.  All  employees  of  the  Conference  shall  perform  their  duties 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  who  shall  submit  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  an  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Conference  or 
whenever  such  statements  or  reports  are  called  for  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  direct. 

ARTICLE  III.   FINANCES 

Section  301 .  The  dues  of  members  shall  be : 

(a)  Lay  Members — $10.00 — annually 

(b)  Patrons — $50.00  and  up — annually 

(c)  Organization  Members— $25.00,  $50.00  and  $100.00— annually 

(d)  Professional  Members — $10.00 — annually 

(e)  Student  Members— $5.00 

(f)  Fellows— $10.00 

(g)  Honorary  Members — No  dues 

(h)  Life  Members — Persons  contributing  $1,000.00  or  more 

Section  302.  Dues  shall  be  payable  when  the  application  for  member- 
ship is  approved;  and  annually  thereafter. 

Section  303.  All  fees  for  life  memberships  and  contributions  received 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  trust  fund  for  uses  designated  by  the  donors,  or  for 
special  uses  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  withdrawals  from 
this  account  may  be  made  only  with  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  IV.  MEETINGS 

Section  401.  The  annual  and  other  meetings  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  held  at  such  place  as  may  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  At  any 
Conference  meeting,  fifty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  402.  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Twelve  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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ARTICLE  V.  AMENDMENTS 

Section  501.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting 
by  an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  of  the  Conference  members 
who  are  present  and  voting,  provided  that  written  notice  of  the  proposed 
amendments  shall  have  been  mailed  to  the  membership  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting.  Amendments  shall  become  effective 
at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  they  are  adopted. 


Nature  and  the  American 

By  HANS  HUTH,  University  of  California  Press 
A  QUOTE 


The  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  was  and  still  is 
"dedicated  to  the  education  of  the 
American  people  to  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  local,  state, 
regional  and  national  planning  for 
the  best  use  of  natural  resources." 
The  members  of  the  association, 
most  of  whom  are  leaders  in  their 
communities,  watch  all  develop- 
ments in  city  planning  and  conser- 
vation and  take  action  whenever 
they  believe  it  to  be  necessary. 
Under  such  guidance,  new  city 
plans  have  been  developed,  zoning 
Taws  have  been  introduced,  and 
parks  for  recreation  and  outdoor 
activities  have  been  inaugurated. 
This  group  has  also  tried  to  keep 
down  the  growth  of  city  slums  and 
industrial  enterprises  on  city  land. 

One  of  the  leading  men  in  this 
magnificent  campaign  to  make  the 


country  more  livable  through  the 
better  utilization  of  land  was  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  who  had  founded 
the  American  Civic  Association  and 
was  its  first  President  from  1904- 
1923  .  .  .  Speaking  in  more  than 
500  towns,  McFarland  showed  slides 
of  the  city  (Harrisburg)  before  and 
after  its  replanning.  In  this  way 
the  so-called  "city  beautiful"  idea 
was  created  and  the  slogan  became 
nationally  known.  Although  the 
expression  was  useful  McFarland 
did  not  like  it  because  he  felt  that 
the  aesthetic  factor  was  not  so 
important  as  the  idea  of  making 
cities  sound  in  every  respect. 

The  people  in  villages  like  those 
in  the  cities,  began  to  feel  the  urge 
to  improve  their  environment,  and 
village  improvement  societies  were 
founded. 
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PERSONALS 

Jack  Lewis,  President  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Parks  Commission 
died  recently  as  a  result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  He  was  an  able 
administrator  and  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  state  park  sys- 
tem will  be  a  lasting  monument  to 
his  public  service. 

William  M.  Foss,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Lands  and  Forests, 
retired  on  June  30  after  rounding 
out  37  years  in  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Department.  As  he 
retires,  he  takes  with  him  the  repu- 
tation of  a  skilled  administrator  and 
a  veritable  authority  on  the  com- 
plicated legalities  surrounding  the 
2l/2  million  acres  of  the  State  Forest 
Preserve. 

LEGISLATION 

In  the  November  elections,  voters 
ratified  three  significant  pieces  of 
legislation:  (1)  the  $100  million 
bond  issue  in  Kentucky,  of  which 
$10  million  is  for  the  establishment, 
development  and  improvement  of 
state  parks;  (2)  the  amendment  to 
Missouri's  1945  Constitution  ex- 
tending to  1972,  the  special  park 
fund  to  provide  for  appropriations 
in  "an  amount  not  less  than  that 
provided  annually  at  a  tax  rate  of 
one  cent  on  each  $100  assessed 
valuation  of  the  real  and  tangible 


personal  property  taxable  by  the 
State;"  and  (3)  the  $75  million  bond 
issue  in  New  York  to  provide  $35 
million  for  state  purposes,  including 
$20  million  for  state  parks,  and  $40 
million  for  grants  to  counties  and 
municipalities  on  a  75  percent  state 
and  25  percent  local  matching  basis. 

Act  No.  112  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  approved  June  23  cre- 
ated a  State  Bond  and  Building 
Commission  and  authorized  it  to 
issue  revenue  bonds  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  $60  million  for  capital 
expenditures  for  a  variety  of  state 
purposes,  including  unspecified 
amounts  for  park  and  recreation 
facilities. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  its  growing 
open  space,  conservation  and  rec- 
reation needs,  Massachusetts  has 
adopted  a  unique,  self-help  conserva- 
tion program  for  its  cities  and  towns 
that  promises  assistance  in  pre- 
serving natural  resources  and  in 
checking  urban  sprawl.  Chapter 
517,  Acts  of  1960,  approved  July  5, 
amends  Chapter  13  A  of  the  General 
Laws  under  which  the  State's  long- 
term  program  of  state  parks  is 
authorized,  to  permit  the  expendi- 
ture of  state  appropriations  on  a 
50-50  matching  basis  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  planning  of  park  and  rec- 
reation projects  at  the  local  level. 
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In  order  to  obtain  such  assistance, 
a  city  or  town,  acting  through  its 
Conservation  Commission,  must 
make  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Natural  Resources  de- 
scribing the  type,  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  project  and  must  submit  evi- 
dence that  there  is  sufficient  money 
in  the  conservation  fund  to  complete 
the  project.  Following  approval, 
the  applicant  completes  the  project 
and  is  then  reimbursed  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  50  percent  of  the  costs 
originally  agreed  upon. 

This  program  was  described  in 
detail  in  the  September-October 
issue  of  Massachusetts  Audubon  and 
reprints  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston  8, 
Massachusetts. 

MEETINGS 

The  42nd  National  Recreation 
Congress  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  September  25-29.  Approxi- 
mately 2,500  community  and  armed 
forces  (civilian  and  military)  leaders 
attended  the  5-day  assembly. 

Laurance  Rockefeller,  Chairman 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission,  and  Robert 
W.  Dowling,  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center 
stressed  the  theme  "Recreation  in 
America — Today  and  Tomorrow" 
in  their  speeches  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Congress.  Dr.  Charles 
K.  Brightbill,  head,  Department  of 
Recreation,  University  of  Illinois, 
reported  on  a  Rockefeller-Founda- 
tion-sponsored  study  of  more  than 
40  institutions  in  14  western  coun- 
tries. Sterling  S.  Winans,  recreation 
consultant  of  the  Asia  Foundation, 
told  of  his  work  as  advisor  to  various 


ministers  of  governments  in  south- 
east Asia.  The  Hon.  Carl  Elliott, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Alabama, 
discussed  proposed  legislation  to 
make  possible  "independent  living" 
for  the  handicapped.  Dr.  Clair  F. 
Ryder,  Chief,  Health  of  the  Aged, 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  pointed 
out  to  the  Congress  that  proper  use 
of  leisure  in  early  years  can  help 
forestall  the  onset  of  dependency. 
Dr.  Martin  W.  Meyer,  Coordinator 
of  Active  Therapy,  Division  of 
Mental  Health,  State  of  Indiana,  re- 
ported on  research  and  how  rec- 
reation programs  are  proving  good 
investments  in  mental  hospitals. 

A  Congress  "first"  was  a  special 
session  on  the  role  of  science  in 
recreation  programs.  This  was  con- 
ducted by  staff  members  of  the 
Science  Service,  a  non-profit  insti- 
tution of  Science  Clubs  of  America 
and  the  National  Science  Fair- 
International. 

The  Hon.  George  V.  Allen,  Di- 
rector of  the  U.  S.  Information 
Agency,  noted  the  importance  of 
recreation  in  building  international 
friendship.  Other  discussions  dealt 
with  the  forthcoming  1961  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  The 
43rd  National  Recreation  Congress 
will  be  held  on  October  1-6,  1961  in 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

On  Sunday,  September  11,  park, 
recreation  and  zoological  park  exec- 
utives from  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  converged  on 
Long  Beach,  California,  for  the  62nd 
Annual  Conference  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives  and 
the  36th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Zoological 
Parks  and  Aquariums.  Before  be- 
ginning four  days  of  study,  work 
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sessions,  and  a  busy  program  of 
lectures,  round  table  discussions, 
formal  and  informal  meetings,  dele- 
gates convened  for  the  keynote 
address  in  which  Charles  A.  DeTurk, 
Chief,  California  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,  built  the  theme  for  this 
year's  gathering:  "The  Core  of  the 
Community." 

Daniel  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks  and  Forestry, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  was  elec- 
ted president  of  the  Institute,  suc- 
ceeding Harvey  S.  Crass,  Parks  and 
Recreation  Manager,  Muskingum 
Watershed  Conservancy,  New  Phila- 
delphia, Ohio.  Plans  are  to  hold 
the  1961  Annual  Joint  Conference 
of  AIPE  and  AAZPA  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  on  September  24-28. 

The  19th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Southeastern  State 
Park  Directors  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 2-4  at  the  Gardens  Motel,  Ida 
Cason  Callaway  Gardens,  Pine 
Mountain,  Georgia.  All  12  of  the 
member  States  were  represented 
with  a  total  of  73  persons  in  attend- 
ance. 

A  number  of  items  of  unusual 
interest  were  reported  in  the  "Roll 
Call  of  the  States"  and  some  of  the 
more  significant  ones  are  included 
below  under  "News  From  the 
States." 

Panel  discussions  were  held  on 
family  camping,  acquisition  of  park 
lands,  and  concessions  operations. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  camping  in  the  south- 
eastern States  where  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  demand  was  virtually 
nil. 

In  a  round-table  discussion  on 
in-service  programs,  the  need  and 
feasibility  of  reestablishing  a  short 


course  for  state  park  personnel  was 
considered.  Previous  courses  held 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi  and 
North  Carolina  State  College  were 
reviewed  and  ways  and  means  dis- 
cussed for  another  course  at  one  of 
these  schools.  Further  exploration 
will  be  made. 

At  the  annual  banquet,  Dr.  Hugh 
Masters,  Director,  Center  for  Con- 
tinued Education,  University  of 
Georgia,  addressed  the  group  on  the 
subject,  "Recreation  Needs  for  the 
Future." 

Tours  included  near-by  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  State  Park,  The  Little 
White  House,  and  the  2,500-acre 
Ida  Cason  Callaway  Gardens.  The 
Gardens  contain  extensive  plantings 
of  rhododendrons,  hollies,  azaleas, 
etc.,  and  provide  facilities  for  hiking, 
swimming,  fishing,  dancing  and  golf. 
Howard  H.  Callaway,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Gardens  gave  a 
highly  interesting  account  of  their 
development  and  operation.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  story  of  the 
Gardens  was  published  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  in  1956. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are:  Thomas  W.  Morse  of 
North  Carolina,  President;  Walter 
A.  Coldwell  of  Florida,  Vice-Presi- 
dent;  and  James  A.  Sides  of  Miss- 
issippi, Secretary-Treasurer.  Next 
year's  meeting  will  be  held  in  North 
Carolina,  probably  at  Morrow 
Mountain  State  Park. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Utah  Tourist  Study  1960— Out  of 
State  Motorists,  a  72-page  publica- 
tion with  many  charts  and  tables 
by  Utah  State  Department  of 
Highways,  Research  Section,  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  is  a  study  to  deter- 
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mine  the  characteristics  of  the 
average  out-of-state  travel  in  Utah, 
the  duration  of  the  visit,  the  number 
of  miles  traveled,  the  amount  of 
money  spent,  etc.,  during  the  period 
from  June  1958  to  May  1959. 

Some  of  the  findings  in  brief: 
Forty-nine  percent  of  the  tourist 
trips  were  for  pleasure,  38  percent 
were  first  visits,  and  43  percent  of 
the  visits  occurred  during  June, 
July  and  August.  Twenty-four 
percent  of  the  tourists  who  entered 
the  State  had  their  origin  in  Cali- 
fornia and  15  percent  were  from 
Idaho.  Only  12  percent  of  the  out- 
of-state  visitors  visited  Zion  Nation- 
al Park.  The  overnight  accommo- 
dation most  used  by  the  tourists 
was  the  motel.  The  average  stay 
was  2.2  days  and  2.3  nights. 

The  media  influencing  the  trips 
to  Utah  are  shown  as  follows: 
Personal  knowledge,  61  percent; 
friends  or  relatives,  13  percent; 
newspaper  or  magazine  ads,  2  per- 
cent; road  signs,  3  percent;  tourist 
literature,  15  percent,  personal  con- 
tact, 1  percent;  other,  5  percent. 
Twenty-three  percent  of  the  out-of- 
state  visitors  were  18  years  of  age 
or  under,  and  77  percent  were  over 
18  years  of  age.  Distribution  of  the 
motoring  tourist's  dollar  is  as  fol- 
lows: Food,  24  percent;  lodging,  17 
percent;  gasoline,  17  percent;  auto- 
mobile, 15  percent;  miscellaneous, 
27  percent. 

The  report  may  be  obtained  from 
State  Road  Commission  of  Utah, 
Special  Studies  Branch,  442  State 
Capitol,  Salt  Lake  City,  14,  Utah, 
at  $5  per  copy. 

A  78-page  non-technical  booklet 
entitled,  Recreational  Boating  Guide, 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 


and  released  for  public  service 
June  1,  ".  .  .  is  intended  to  acquaint 
recreational  boatmen  with  require- 
ments of  the  various  Federal  boat- 
ing laws  and  to  provide  them  with 
some  basic  guidelines  for  safe  and 
enjoyable  operation."  Included  in 
the  appendices  are  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  of  1958;  the  Motorboat 
Act  of  April  25,  1940,  as  amended; 
addresses  of  Coast  Guard  District 
Offices  and  Rescue  Coordination 
Centers  as  well  as  government  pub- 
lications of  interest  to  boatmen. 
Copies  are  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Gcvernment  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.,  at  40c  per  copy. 

NEWS    FROM   THE   STATES 

Alabama.  The  State  Legislative 
Interim  Study  Committee  on  Parks 
and  Beaches,  of  which  Senator 
Douglas  S.  Webb  is  Chairman,  met 
in  Montgomery  during  the  week  of 
October  24  for  hearings  and  further 
consideration  of  the  state  parks' 
long-range  development  program. 
Charles  A.  JefFers,  Park  Planner, 
National  Park  Service,  Region  One, 
participated  in  the  hearing  at  the 
request  of  Laurence  H.  Marks, 
Chief,  Alabama  Division  of  State 
Parks. 

Hawaii.  A  sweeping  $18  million 
land,  water  and  parks  development 
program  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Land  and  Natural  Resources 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  ready  for 
presentation  to  Governor  Quinn  and 
the  Legislature.  It  is  part  of  a  six- 
year  $37  million  capital  improve- 
ment plan  which  will  go  into  effect 
July  1,  1961,  if  it  clears  administra- 
tive and  legislative  hurdles. 

Plans  for  five  state  parks,  one  on 
each  of  the  major  islands,  have  been 
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announced  by  a  park  planning  task 
force  headed  by  Wayne  L.  Collins, 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  a  much  larger 
program  that  Hawaii  requires  to 
serve  the  recreation  needs  of  its 
own  people,  as  well  as  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors  who  will 
come  to  the  island  State  each  year. 

Illinois.  The  Joint  Annual  Con- 
ference, Illinois  Association  of  Park 
Districts  and  Illinois  Recreation 
Association  met  in  Joliet,  Illinois, 
October  19-21.  The  keynote  address 
"Programming  for  Leisure  in  the 
Sixties"  was  delivered  by  Charles 
E.  Doell,  Superintendent  of  Parks, 
Emeritus,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
at  the  opening  session.  There  were 
three  discussion  groups  for  "Hos- 
pital Recreation"  personnel,  panel 
discussion  of  "Park  and  Recreation 
Problems"  and  thirteen  sectional 
meetings,  according  to  function, 
such  as  commissioners,  attorneys, 
superintendents,  recreation  direc- 
tors, exhibitors,  etc. 

Indiana.  Dedication  of  the  State's 
twentieth  state  park  has  come  much 
later  than  its  boosters  originally 
intended.  In  1937,  the  Chain 
O' Lakes  area  appeared  in  a  survey 
of  potential  recreation  areas.  An 
exhaustive  study  in  1946  for  a 
"natural  lake  state  park"  recom- 
mended acquisition  of  2,200  acres 
of  the  Chain  O' Lakes  area  with 
outside  dimensions  of  roughly  four 
miles  by  three-quarters  mile  and 
waterways  covering  186  acres.  The 
next  year  the  legislature  appro- 
priated $37,750  for  preliminary  ac- 
quisition, and  the  three  counties  of 
Allen,  Noble  and  Whitley  levied 
taxes  and  accumulated  funds  total- 


ling just  under  $250,000.  Citizens 
who  did  not  want  the  park,  filed  an 
injunction  and  the  acquisition  fund 
of  the  counties  was  held  in  escrow 
until  the  legal  complications  were 
finally  resolved  in  1956.  The  In- 
diana lawmakers  had  kept  the  state 
fund  active  through  re-appropria- 
tions, and  in  1959  added  a  new 
$300,000  appropriation.  Members 
of  the  AIIen-Noble-Whitley  Joint 
County  Park  Board  are  credited 
with  keeping  the  Chain  O' Lakes 
project  alive  through  meetings, 
newspaper  publicity,  and  hundreds 
of  personal  contacts.  This  year  the 
board  paid  out  $248,000  for  1,183 
acres  of  land  and  state  expenditure 
of  $131,760  has  boosted  the  total 
park  acreage  to  1,414.  For  the 
present,  the  principal  development 
of  the  newly  dedicated  Chain 
O' Lakes  State  Park,  with  nine 
meandering  lakes  and  six  and  one- 
half  miles  of  shoreline,  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  south  shore  of  Sand 
Lake.  To  complete  the  acquisition 
of  the  2,200  acres  needed  to  provide 
proper  control  of  the  park,  legisla- 
tive support  for  acquisition  is  con- 
sidered imperative. 

Maryland.  Maryland  is  acquiring 
land  for  two  new  parks  in  the  Balti- 
more region.  The  largest,  the  Gun- 
powder Falls  State  Park,  will  con- 
sist of  about  12,000  acres  along  the 
Big  and  Little  Gunpowder  Falls. 
Of  the  estimated  $6  million  cost, 
$2  million  has  already  been  appro- 
priated, and  about  700  acres  have 
been  acquired.  Also,  north  of  Balti- 
more is  the  1,250-acre  Susquehanna 
River  State  Park,  for  which  $192,000 
has  been  appropriated.  This  park 
involves  a  lease  with  the  Susque- 
hanna Electric  Company,  a  gift  of 
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300  acres,  condemnation,  and  pur- 
chase. Besides  the  usual  park  fa- 
cilities, there  are  historical  features, 
including  a  section  of  the  Tidewater 
Canal,  and  a  grist  mill  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period.  The  addition  of 
these  two  areas  will  help  to  meet 
Maryland's  park  needs  in  the  heavily 
populated  Baltimore-Washington 
corridor. 

Massachusetts.  By  court  decision, 
the  Commissioners  of  Walden  Pond 
State  Reservation  have  been  ordered 
to  "refrain  from  further  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  the  deeds  of  gift 
as  interpreted  in  this  opinion  and  to 
take  action,  in  orderly  course,  with- 
in the  limits  of  appropriations  avail- 
able from  time  to  time,  by  replant- 
ing, landscaping,  and  erosion  pre- 
vention work  to  reduce  the  damage 
already  caused  to  the  pond  area  and 
adjacent  woodland."  This  illus- 
trates the  principle  that  conserva- 
tionists can  succeed  in  their  objec- 
tive to  preserve  natural  areas  when 
donors  convey  to  a  public  agency 
waters  and  woodlands  restricted  as 
to  use  and  development. 

Michigan.  The  authority  of  the 
State  to  control  and  regulate  struc- 
tures that  shore  owners  may  build 
over  submerged  land  in  the  Great 
Lakes  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court.  The  public 
trust  title  to  Great  Lakes  submerged 
lands  and  waters  is  supreme  to 
riparian  rights.  The  court's  findings 
gives  Michigan  its  first  clear-cut 
decision  covering  the  growing  clash 
of  public  and  riparian  rights  where 
docks,  piers,  and  other  structures 
are  involved  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  mounting  demands  for  shore 
line  space  for  other  than  recreation 
purposes  make  the  high  court's 


decision  of  history-making  sig- 
nificance. 

Fayette,  the  State's  newest  state 
park  is  actually  a  ghost  town  and 
early  smelting  center,  located  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan's  Gar- 
den Peninsula  in  Delta  County,  due 
east  of  Escanaba.  Fayette  was  the 
result  of  an  attempt,  during  the 
early  years  of  Michigan's  iron-ore 
rush,  to  smelt  the  high  grade  ore  near 
its  source — the  Marquette  Range. 
Beginning  in  1867  the  operation 
prospered,  but  the  charcoal  smelt- 
ing operations  ceased  in  1892  with 
depletion  of  the  hardwood  supply 
and  cooling  of  the  furnaces.  Today, 
though  abandoned  to  the  elements, 
striking  evidence  of  furnaces,  cast- 
ing houses,  bridge  and  charcoal 
houses,  lime  and  charcoal  kilns 
and  attendant  residences  remain. 
The  Mead  Corporation  of  Es- 
canaba recently  bought  the  site 
outright,  then  worked  out  an  equal- 
value  land  exchange  for  other  public 
land  in  the  area.  With  the  site  in 
public  ownership,  the  McLouth 
Steel  Corporation  provided  money 
to  start  the  necessary  historic  re- 
search before  restoration.  The  new 
102-acre  state  park  has  been  visited 
by  thousands  of  persons  this  sum- 
mer, and  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  most  interesting  historic,  scenic, 
and  recreation  sites  in  the  entire 
State. 

The  Michigan  Division  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  held  its  annual  Park 
Managers  In-Service  Training  Ses- 
sion at  the  Higgins  Lake  Training 
School  on  October  2-6.  One  day  was 
devoted  to  meetings  of  the  general 
foremen  who  administer  the  Con- 
servation-Corrections Work  Camp 
Program  for  the  Division.  For  three 
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days  the  state  park  managers  con- 
sidered park  operations  matters. 
Division  and  Regional  Office  staff 
members  and  representatives  of 
other  divisions  of  the  Conservation 
Department  participated  in  the 
meetings. 

Guest  speakers  were  George 
O'Malley,  Ohio  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources,  Division  of  Parks; 
A.  R.  MacDonald,  Ontario  Provin- 
cial Parks;  Franklin  DeWald  and 
Charles  Weber,  Michigan  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission;  Representative 
James  Mielock,  Chairman,  Marine 
Affairs  Committee,  Michigan;  and 
Allen  T.  Edmunds,  Ira  Lykes  and 
Kenny  Dale,  National  Park  Service. 

Of  special  significance  were  the 
introduction  of  the  new  Michigan 
Parks  and  Recreation  Division  Field 
Manual,  and  discussions  of  the 
Sticker  Law  which  goes  into  effect 
in  1961,  the  problems  of  recreation, 
boating,  and  park  interpretation. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  with 
a  retirement  party  for  Park  Mana- 
ger Bill  Richter,  who  served  for  33 
years  at  Bay  City  State  Park.  Bill 
received  a  bronze  plaque  signifying 
the  Conservation  Award  presented 
by  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  devoted 
service  to  state  park  work. 

Minnesota.  A  4,000-acre  wilder- 
ness state  park  within  the  counties 
of  Aitkin  and  St.  Louis,  easily 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  Minne- 
sota, northern  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan, is  proposed  by  the  Savanna 
Portage  State  Park  Association,  Inc. 
This  recently  formed  association  is 
making  a  sincere  effort  to  establish 
this  park  as  another  of  the  many 
recreation  areas  in  conjunction  with 
the  Great  River  Road.  It  proposes 


to  enshrine  within  the  park  a  trail 
known  for  several  years  as  the  his- 
torical "Savanna  Portage"  between 
the  headwaters  of  the  great  St. 
Lawrence  and  Mississippi  river  sys- 
tems used  by  the  early  Indians,  the 
French  voyageurs,  British  fur  trad- 
ers, American  explorers,  and  early 
missionaries.  In  addition  to  its  his- 
torical significance,  the  region  is  rich 
in  virgin  timber,  lakes,  rambling 
brooks  and  rivers,  rolling  hills  and 
lush  meadows.  Part  of  the  proposed 
park  is  a  part  of  a  long-established 
game  refuge,  inhabited  by  deer, 
moose,  bear,  coyotes,  fox  and  many 
of  the  smaller  animals.  A  publicity 
campaign  is  in  full  swing,  and  a  bill 
will  be  presented  to  the  legislature 
in  January  to  supplement  local  con- 
tributions. 

Nebraska.  The  Game,  Foresta- 
tion  and  Parks  Commission  has  ex- 
perienced excellent  success  with  its 
relatively  new  program  of  youth 
work  in  wildlife  conservation  ac- 
tivities. Eleven  lessons  required  for 
satisfactory  participation  consisted 
of:  Wildlife  management,  kinds  of 
wildlife,  habitat,  life  history  of 
Nebraska  deer,  environment  and 
wildlife,  wildlife  law  enforcement, 
fish  knowhow,  sportsmanship,  state 
park  areas,  camping,  and  conserva- 
tion corner. 

A  new  4-H,  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  Youth  Manual  For  Work 
in  Wildlife  Conservation  and  Outdoor 
Recreation,  and  Youth  Record  Book 
were  prepared  by  the  Commission 
for  the  project.  The  youth  series 
was  used  in  a  pilot  program  con- 
ducted in  some  50  rural  schools. 
Initiated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dawson  County  Rural  Teachers 
Association  and  the  Agricultural 
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Extension  Service,  the  program, 
preceded  by  a  teachers  workshop, 
saw  792  boys  and  girls  complete 
the  pilot  project.  This  was  98  per- 
cent of  the  initial  enrollment. 

New  York.  A  1,265-acre  portion 
of  the  former  Sampson  Air  Force 
Base  was  conveyed  to  the  State  by 
General  Services  Administration  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes  on 
October  15.  The  Finger  Lakes  State 
Parks  Commission  plans  to  develop 
the  area,  with  its  3  miles  of  frontage 
on  the  east  shore  of  Seneca  Lake 
into  a  major  state  park  featuring 
swimming,  picnicking,  camping, 
boating,  fishing,  and  other  activities. 

Ohio.  The  years  1962-1964  will 
mark  the  sesquicentennial  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  plans  are  under  way 
for  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
war  and  the  150  years  following 
Perry's  Victory  at  Put-in-Bay  in 
Lake  Erie.  The  initial  meeting  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  for  com- 
memorating the  Sesquicentennial 
was  convened  at  the  Ohio  State 
Museum,  Columbus,  on  June  10. 
The  purposes  of  the  Committee  are: 
"To  plan  and  promote  an  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  War  of 
1812;  *  *  *  to  cooperate  with  similar 
agencies  from  other  states,  the 
federal  government,  Canada,  and 
Great  Britain  in  a  national  and 
international  observance  of  the  war; 

*  *  to  inspire  and  promote  fresh 
historical  exploration  and  research 
in  a  period  which  has  been  called 
the  'forgotten  war';  *  *  *  and  to 
cement  more  strongly  the  peaceful 
and  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ships which  have  existed  among  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  since  the  War  of  1812." 
Secretary  J.  Richard  Lawwill,  Di- 


rector of  the  Anthony  Wayne  Park- 
way Board,  has  requested  aid  in 
establishing  a  federal  commission 
and  has  asked  the  support  of  state 
agencies. 

Areas  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  are  signifi- 
cant in  the  action  of  the  War  of 
1812  are:  Castle  Clinton  National 
Monument,  New  York,  which  serv- 
ed as  a  defense  for  New  York; 
Chalmette  National  Historical  Park, 
Louisiana,  scene  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son's defeat  of  the  British  at  New 
Orleans;  Perry's  Victory  and  Inter- 
national Peace  Memorial,  Ohio,  near 
Put-in-Bay,  where  Commodore 
Perry  won  the  greatest  naval  battle 
of  the  war. 

Oklahoma.  On  October  25  the 
Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources 
Board  signed  a  25  year  contract  and 
agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  Fort  Cobb 
Reservoir  Master  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict for  administration  and  develop- 
ment of  recreation  facilities  at  Fort 
Cobb  Reservoir  area.  The  Fort  Cobb 
Reservoir  is  a  project  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  Caddo  County, 
west  of  Anadarko,  Oklahoma.  The 
area,  operated  for  state  park  and 
recreation  purposes,  will  utilize  basic 
recreation  facilities  which  have  been 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
1957  National  Park  Service  Pre- 
liminary Planning  Report  for  Rec- 
reation Use  and  Development.  These 
facilities  are  largely  confined  to  sites 
within  three  miles  of  Fort  Cobb 
dam. 

South  Carolina.  Huntington  Beach 
State  Park,  an  area  of  some  2,500 
acres  with  nearly  three  miles  of  ocean 
frontage  in  Georgetown  County, 
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has  been  obtained  as  a  gift  from  Mrs. 
Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  and  the 
trustees  of  Brookgreen  Gardens,  a 
Society  for  Southeastern  Flora  and 
Fauna. 

After  a  year  of  negotiations,  the 
Brookgreen  trustees  executed  a  50- 
year  lease  on  May  13  conveying  to 
the  State  Commission  of  Forestry, 
Division  of  State  Parks,  this  heavily 
timbered  area  possessing  outstand- 
ing scenic  and  natural  beauty.  The 
tract  preserves  valuable  features  of 
wildlife  habitat  and  coastal  plant 
life,  is  characterized  by  a  sense  of 
freedom  from  artificial  and  com- 
mercial influences,  and  is  valued  at 
$3  million  to  $5  million.  Since,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Brookgreen 
Charter,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
trustees  to  give  a  quit-claim  deed 
to  the  property,  their  legal  advisors 
and  the  State's  Attorney  General 
worked  out  a  lease  agreement,  and 
the  validity  of  this  instrument  was 
tested  by  a  friendly  court  action  and 
sustained.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
legislature  will  provide  funds  for 
the  beginning  of  the  development  in 
1961. 

Utah.  The  State  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Commission  on  September  9 
voted  to  buy  500  acres  of  land  west 
of  Midway,  Wasatch  County,  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  state  park.  Harold 
P.  Fabian,  Commission  Chairman, 
said  the  land  would  be  acquired 
outright  from  funds  now  budgeted 
for  that  purpose.  At  the  time  the 
sale  is  formally  concluded,  the  Com- 
mission will  also  acquire  options  on 
approximately  24,000  additional 
acres,  comprising  almost  the  entire 
area  of  the  park,  as  it  will  finally  be 
constituted.  The  option  will  run  un- 
til December  1,  1961,  before  which 


date  the  Commission  will  seek  an 
appropriation  from  the  legislature. 
The  entire  area  envisioned  for  the 
completed  park  would  include  about 
five  miles  of  frontage  on  Deer  Creek 
Reservoir.  It  may  be  named  either 
Wasatch  State  Park  or  Wasatch 
Mountain  State  Park. 

Virginia.  The  November  issue  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  features  an  article, 
"Virginia  Acquires  Its  First  Na- 
tural Area"  by  Marvin  M.  Suther- 
land, Director,  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Economic  Develop- 
ment. He  states  that  the  Common- 
wealth reached  another  significant 
milestone  in  its  conservation  history 
in  September  in  the  purchase  of  759 
acres  of  land  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
for  public  use  as  a  natural  area  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Old 
Dominion  Foundation.  A  statement 
of  policy  on  "Natural  Areas  System 
of  Virginia"  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  Foundation  and  the  Depart- 
ment as  an  accompaniment  to  its 
requirements  for  accepting  the  fin- 
ancial gift  for  this  purpose.  Briefly, 
it  states  "the  privilege  of  returning 
*  *  *  to  the  untouched  beauty  of  the 
natural  world  *  *  *  should  be  the 
opportunity  and  right  of  every  Vir- 
ginian; *  *  *  creative  work  in  all  the 
biological  sciences  requires  frequent 
field  study  in  natural  areas;  *  *  * 
the  preservation  of  such  areas  for 
purposes  of  continuing  study  is  an 
essential  service  to  the  secondary, 
college  and  post-graduate  students 
of  the  State;  *  *  *  the  present  parks 
and  forests  are  not  only  inadequate 
for  the  influx  of  people  that  is  con- 
templated within  twenty-five  years, 
but  offer  through  developed  rec- 
reation an  entirely  different  sort  of 
experience  than  is  assured  by  wilder- 
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ness.  The  statement  further  said 
that  the  maintenance  of  such  areas 
is  a  primary  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment, because  'neither  private  enter- 
prise nor  the  private  landowner  can 
be  expected  to  provide  and  maintain 
those  wilderness  areas.' 

The  following  standards  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
area,  as  well  as  other  wilderness  areas 
to  be  acquired  with  funds  from  the 
Foundation's  gift,  were  agreed  upon : 
(1)  all  maintenance  will  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  land  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion, (2)  paths  will  be  opened  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  this  basic 
principle  of  maintenance,  (3)  no 
buildings  of  any  sort  will  be  erected 
except  for  those  required  for  mini- 
mum maintenance,  and  these  will  be 
located  and  built  in  as  inconspicuous 
a  fashion  as  possible,  (4)  no  roads 
will  be  preserved  or  opened  except 
as  required  for  fire  protection  and 
other  aspects  of  minimum  main- 
tenance, (5)  no  private  motor  ve- 
hicles will  be  allowed  beyond  border 
parking  areas,  (6)  no  hunting  or 
trapping  by  any  means  whatever 
will  be  allowed,  (7)  no  camping  will 
be  allowed  except  as  may  be  required 
for  scientific  purposes,  and  then 
only  by  special  permit,  (8)  no  com- 
petitive, organized,  or  team  sports 
will  be  permitted,  (9)  no  timber  will 
be  cut  and  no  wood  products  gath- 
ered, except  for  measure  of  disease 
prevention  or  eradication  in  in- 
stances of  extreme  emergency,  (10) 
no  agricultural  operations  of  any 
sort  will  be  permitted,  and  (11) 
measures  may  be  taken  for  the  care 
and  feeding  of  wildlife,  without  up- 
setting the  ecological  balances,  as 
long  as  the  measures  are  not  in  con- 


flict with  the  above  principle  of  na- 
tural preservation. 

West  Virginia.  The  State  Tem- 
porary Economic  Program  or  more 
simply,  STEP,  approved  by  the 
legislature  last  February,  is  now 
paying  off  in  advancing  the  conser- 
vation program.  Three  and  one- 
half  million  of  the  $4^  million  ap- 
propriation were  given  to  the  Con- 
servation Commission  and,  of  this 
amount,  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  was 
allocated  to  the  Division  of  State 
Parks.  The  money  became  available 
on  July  1  for  a  12-month  program. 

STEP  has  provided  the  Division 
with  the  means  for  making  badly 
needed  repairs  to  park  buildings, 
roads,  trails,  waterlines  and  other 
facilities  including  major  repairs  to 
95  vacation  log  cabins.  Practically 
all  projects  as  set  up  for  state  parks 
are  underway,  and  it  is  believed  that 
all  will  be  completed  by  June  30, 
1961. 

The  special  appropriation  bill 
stated,  "It  is  the  purpose  of  these 
appropriations  to  provide  for  relief 
of  unemployment  in  the  state  and 
to  this  end,  employment  of  labor, 
other  than  skilled,  technical,  and 
supervisory  personnel,  on  projects 
covered  by  these  appropriations 
shall  be  given  to  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  receiving  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  who  receive 
no  aid  from  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  or  other  Agency." 
The  rate  of  pay  for  common  labor 
was  set  at  $1  per  hour  with  a  maxi- 
mum length  of  employment  of  1,200 
hours  for  each  employee.  Persons 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  greatest 
need  and  the  largest  number  of 
dependents. 
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The  Recreation  and  Park  Yearbook,  I960 

GEORGE  D.  BUTLER,  National  Recreation  Association 

The  National  Recreation  Association  is  planning  to  issue  in  1961  the 
Recreation  and  Park  Yearbook.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Asso- 
ciation's Yearbook  was  a  record  of  facilities,  personnel,  expenditures  and 
activities  of  local  and  county  recreation  and  park  authorities.  However, 
the  latest  Yearbook  issued  in  1956  for  the  first  time  also  contained  in- 
formation about  the  properties  and  services  of  Federal  and  State  agencies 
concerned  with  parks,  or  some  phase  of  recreation. 

Because  the  National  Recreation  Association  received  many  evidences 
that  the  Federal  and  State  data  contributed  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
Yearbook,  it  proposes  to  include  sections  on  State  and  Federal  agencies 
in  the  forthcoming  volume.  Members  of  the  Federal  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Recreation  last  week  unanimously  approved  inclusion 
of  Federal  data  in  the  Recreation  and  Park  Yearbook  for  1960,  and 
agreed  to  submit  information  with  reference  to  their  respective  agencies. 
The  Association  is  looking  forward  to  receiving  similar  cooperation  from 
State  park  authorities  and  other  departments  concerned  with  recreation 
service. 

Two  types  of  information  will  be  requested  for  use  in  the  State  section 
of  the  Yearbook.  In  October,  a  one-page  sheet  listing  25  types  of  rec- 
reation services  or  facilities  will  be  mailed  to  a  number  of  agencies  in 
each  State,  with  a  request  that  each  agency  check  its  recreation  services 
or  facilities.  The  results  will  be  incorporated  in  a  comprehensive  check 
list  similar  to  the  one  that  appeared  in  the  Yearbook  issued  in  1956. 
I  hope  that  those  of  you  who  receive  a  copy  of  the  form  will  take  the 
few  minutes  required  to  check  it  and  mail  it  in  the  prepaid  return  en- 
velope that  will  accompany  it. 

A  second  one-sheet  form  (two  pages)  will  be  mailed  soon  after  January 
1,  1961,  primarily  to  State  agencies  controlling  properties  used  for 
recreation.  It  will  request  statistical  information  for  the  year  1960 
covering  such  items  as  acreage,  expenditures,  personnel  and  facilities. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  State  park  authorities  submit  informa- 
tion each  year  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  use  in  its  publication 
"State  Park  Statistics",  and  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  needless  duplication 
of  effort.  Fortunately  the  National  Park  Service,  as  in  1956,  has  agreed 
to  make  available  to  the  Association  the  information  for  1960  which  is 
submitted  by  the  State  park  authorities.  Therefore,  copies  of  the  form 
which  the  Association  will  send  to  State  park  agencies  will  indicate 
clearly  the  sections  which  they  do  not  need  to  fill  out  if  they  have  sub- 
mitted 1960  data  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Recreation  and  Park  Yearbook  is  the  only  available  source  of 
comprehensive  information  on  the  current  status  of  the  park  and  rec- 
reation movement  on  the  Federal,  State  and  local  level. 
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ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AND  MARCH  3,  1933  OF  PLANNING  AND  CIVIC 
COMMENT  published  quarterly,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  for  October  1,  1958,  Washington,  D.  C.  as: 

Before  me,  a  Notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Dora  A.  Padgett, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Planning  and  Civic  Comment,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  business  manager  are: 
Publisher:  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  and  National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  901  Union 
Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Editorial  Board:  Harlean  James,  Flavel  Shurtleff,  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
901  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Editor:  Dora  A.  Padgett;  Business  Manager:  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  and  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  901  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgages  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

Dora  A.  Padgett 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th  day  of  October,  1960  Editor 

Rcgina  C.  McGivern 
(My  commission  expires  Feb.  14,  1964)  Notary  Public,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Maine  Looks  Ahead  in  the  Field  of 
Outdoor  Recreation 

Abridged  Address:  HONORABLE  JOHN  H.  REED,  Governor  of  the  State  of 

Maine 

Mounting  pressure  on  our  outdoor  recreation  resources  was  best  ex- 
pressed at  a  recent  meeting  in  Connecticut  addressed  by  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley  when  he  talked,  principally,  of  the  disappearance  of  potential 
park  and  recreation  areas  urgently  needed  for  the  future  of  our  country 
and  our  children  and  their  children.  Among  other  things,  he  said: 
Established  parks  in  Maine  are  struggling  against  usage  for  which  they 
were  never  designed.  At  one  of  our  more  popular  camping  areas  this 
summer  there  was  a  line  of  cars  a  half  a  mile  long  waiting  for  some  party 
to  give  up  a  campsite  so  they  might  enter;  some  of  those  cars  had  been 
waiting  in  line  three  days. 

This  surely  presents  a  problem  to  a  state  that  is  known  as  "Vacation- 
land."  Nor  do  I  foresee  any  let-up  in  the  increasing  pressure  in  the  field 
of  outdoor  recreation,  for  the  causes,  as  I  understand  them,  are  at- 
tributable to  at  least  four  basic  forces  in  our  economic  and  social  order 
over  which  we  can  expect  to  exert  little,  if  any,  control.  First,  there  is 
our  constant  population  increase;  second,  our  ever  higher  standard  of 
living;  third,  greater  number  of  leisure  hours;  and  fourth,  the  travel 
habits  or  mobility  of  our  population.  Today,  as  Americans,  we  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living  with  the  greatest  number  of  leisure  hours  ever 
enjoyed  by  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  the  pressures  generated  have 
made  healthful  outdoor  recreation  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
individual  physical  and  mental  health,  emotional  stability  and  spiritual 
nourishment.  These  twin  forces  then — a  high  standard  of  living  coupled 
with  the  pressures  of  modern-day  living — have  created  a  demand  for 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities. 

When  I  use  the  term  "recreational  opportunities"  I  refer  to  any  area 
of  land  or  water  that  is  set  aside,  preserved,  planned,  developed  or  managed 
primarily  for  public  enjoyment,  not  limited  public  land.  It  now  appears 
that  the  future  must  see  more  and  more  instances  of  certain  types  of 
park  activity  provided  for  through  private  enterprise.  The  job  is  too 
big  for  public  funds,  whether  they  be  local,  state  or  Federal.  This  will 
develop  as  the  public  applies  a  greater  amount  of  their  leisure  time  to 
recreation  and  as  space  is  made  available  to  accommodate  such  ac- 
tivities. If  anywhere  near  adequate  provision  is  to  be  made  for  sufficient 
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portion  of  the  public's  future  leisure  time,  it  appears  that  every  effort 
will  have  to  be  made  to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  provide  areas  and 
facilities  of  adequate  quality  and  quantity  in  every  field  of  recreation  in 
which  it  can  do  so  at  a  profit.  Our  State  Park  Commission  has  the 
responsibility  to  look  at  the  recreational  needs  of  our  people  and  the 
opportunity  for  meeting  those  needs  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public's 
general  welfare.  Those  interested  in  private  development,  however, 
have  a  profit  factor  to  consider.  There  is  a  need  to  consider  means  of 
devising  complementary  fields  for  private  and  public  recreational  and 
park  responsibility  to  prevent  duplication  or  competition  between 
public  and  private  efforts.  As  a  result  of  the  great  boom  in  camping 
interest  of  the  past  few  years,  the  private  campground  development  in 
our  State  has  grown  to  the  point  where  we  now  estimate  there  are  at 
least  fifty  private  operations  offering  several  thousand  tent  or  trailer 
sites.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  efforts,  this  group  has  formed  an  as- 
sociation of  private  campground  operators  and  are  now  studying  mutual 
problems  of  advertising,  promotion  and  self-imposed  standards  of  quality. 
Because  of  these  privately  constructed  campgrounds  in  certain  areas  of 
the  State,  the  Park  Commission  has  been  able  to  divert  funds  planned  for 
campsite  expansion  in  some  existing  parks  to  much  needed  expanded 
facilities  in  day-use  areas  along  our  coast  and  at  our  popular  inland  lake 
beaches. 

Seventeen  million  acres  of  our  State  are  forested,  with  an  estimated 
66  percent  of  this  acreage  owned  by  our  pulp  and  paper  companies. 
These  holdings,  quite  naturally,  surround  many  of  our  famous  lake  resort 
areas  and  due  to  company  policy  have  not  been  sub-divided  into  cottage 
lots,  although  leasing  has  been  quite  common  with  some  landowners. 
The  question  of  what  might  happen  when  some  of  the  land  was  needed 
for  public  recreation  has  always  been  on  the  mind  of  the  Park  Commission, 
particularly  when  their  "Recreation  Plan  for  Maine — 1956",  a  10-year 
development  program,  included  several  sites  in  these  wilderness  areas 
as  being  necessary  for  public  park  development.  In  the  spring  of  1959, 
the  Scott  Paper  Company,  which  has  large  ownerships  on  Moosehead 
Lake,  requested  the  Park  Commission  to  examine  certain  holdings  of 
theirs  on  the  East  shore  of  Moosehead  to  see  if  they  were  suitable  for 
State  Park  development.  Following  a  survey  of  an  area  at  Lily  Bay  by 
the  Park  Planning  and  Engineering  Division,  a  suitable  area  of  576  acres 
with  four  miles  of  shoreline  was  determined.  On  December  29,  1959  Mr. 
James  L.  Madden,  Vice-President  of  the  Scott  Paper  Company,  presented 
to  the  State  of  Maine  for  Park  Commission  use  this  valuable  recreational 
area  with  the  remark  that  recreational  uses  of  Maine's  timberlands  and 
water  resources  are  compatible  with  timber  harvesting  and  that  the 
fullest  utilization  of  their  natural  resources  is  in  the  best  public  interest 
and  will  produce  the  most  stable  and  prosperous  economy  for  the  area. 
The  99th  Legislature  met  in  the  winter  of  1959-60  and  appropriated 
$150,000  for  the  development  of  the  area  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
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this  project  on  which  public  and  private  agencies  have  so  readily  co- 
operated will  result  next  spring  in  a  new  public  recreation  area  for  the 
Maine  Park  system,  offering  day  use,  camping,  boating  and  other  usual 
park  facilities  on  the  shores  of  Moosehead  Lake,  previously  most  in- 
accessible to  public  recreation  at  the  park  level. 

In  another  section  of  our  State,  equally  popular  as  a  vacation  and 
sporting  area,  lies  the  Rangeley  Lakes  Region.  For  years  public  facilities 
for  day  use  and  camping  have  been  in  heavy  demand  with  no  immediate 
solution  in  sight.  Last  fall  the  Park  Commission  approached  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  the  Oxford  Paper  Company  concerning  a 
project  involving  their  lands  on  the  South  shore  of  Rangeley  Lake — 
an  area  specifically  recommended  for  State  Park  development  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  State  Park  Commission  in  their  10-year 
plan  of  1956.  The  paper  companies  did  not  own  the  shoreline  but 
offered  to  give  the  Commission  625  acres  if  the  State  would  purchase 
from  a  private  owner  the  one  mile  of  shoreline  abutting  the  proposed 
gift.  The  State  did  this  and  on  June  1  of  this  year  representatives 
of  the  two  paper  companies  presented  to  me  for  the  State  of  Maine  deeds 
transferring  ownership  of  this  potentially  valuable  recreation  area  to 
the  State  Park  Commission.  I  understand  funds  for  its  development, 
similar  to  that  at  Moosehead,  will  be  requested  of  the  100th  Legislature 
this  winter. 

All  our  recreational  needs  are  not  solved  so  easily  and  with  such  gen- 
erosity. In  1945  the  Park  Commission  requested  funds  to  purchase  a 
mile  of  ocean  beach  known  as  Crescent  Beach  and  located  close  to  the 
city  of  Portland,  Maine's  population  center.  At  that  time  $250,000  was 
requested  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  this  area — described  in 
the  National  Seashore  Recreation  Area  Study  of  the  National  Park 
Service  as  "the  last  remaining  undeveloped  ocean  beach  area  close  to 
Maine's  population  center."  Each  successive  legislature  since  1945 
failed  to  appropriate  funds  for  this  park  until  the  99th  Legislature, 
appropriated  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  only  purchase  the  land — 
a  sum  that  fifteen  years  ago  would  have  purchased  and  developed  the 
same  area. 

In  our  State  our  State  Park  Commission  is  not  only  responsible  for 
park  and  recreation  areas  but  also,  by  statute,  has  certain  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  historic  preservation  and  interpretation.  During  the  past 
years  the  demand  for  active  recreation  facilities  has  been  so  great  that 
the  Commission  with  its  limited  funds  has  had  all  it  could  do  to  keep  up 
with  recreational  demands,  with  the  result  that  historic  areas  have  been 
neglected.  The  last  Legislature,  however,  realizing  the  growing  interest 
in  historic  visitation,  set  aside  $50,000  specifically  for  historic  areas  under 
the  Park  Commission's  jurisdiction  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
this  vital  area  of  interpreting  Maine's  history.  The  Park  Commission 
members,  realizing  the  very  special  problems  of  historical  preservation, 
restoration  and  interpretation,  had  appointed  by  the  Governor  an  ad- 
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visory  group  of  seven  outstanding  authorities  representing  the  many 
phases  of  the  historic  site  problem  which  has  held  many  meetings  this 
summer  and  has  been  most  helpful  to  the  Commission  in  deciding  what 
policies  to  follow  regarding  certain  historic  areas  now  under  Commission 
control.  I  hope  that  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  renewed  interest  in 
making  our  many  historic  areas,  so  sadly  neglected  in  the  past,  more 
meaningful  to  our  citizens  and  visitors  by  reminding  them  of  our  State's 
rich  past.  I  commend  the  Commission  and  its  Advisory  Committee  for 
its  present  efforts  to  memorialize  and  interpret  in  some  form  Arnold's 
March  to  Quebec  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  historical  interpretation 
in  which  Maine  has  been  lagging.  Our  State  has  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  discovery  and  development  of  our  country  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  our  children,  their  parents  and  our  many  visitors  to  so 
present  our  historic  areas  that  the  maximum  of  appreciation  of  our 
heritage  will  result. 

Outdoor  recreation  is,  in  itself,  a  source  of  considerable  wealth.  Here 
in  Maine  our  vacation  industry,  which  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
$275,000,000  annually,  is  second  only  to  our  production  of  wood  and  wood 
products.  But  there  is  another  wealth  in  recreation  and  that  is  found 
philosophically  and  spiritually  in  the  finer  aspects  of  human  activity. 
Parks  have  value  because  of  what  they  do  to  men,  as  well  as  what  they 
do  for  men.  They  have  values  to  our  society  as  well  as  to  our  economy. 
They  have  values  to  our  culture  as  well  as  to  our  real  estate.  To  provide 
public  facilities  so  that  those  values  may  be  readily  realized  by  a  large 
segment  of  our  population  is  a  real  challenge. 


The  Role  of  State  Parks  in  Meeting 
Recreational  Demands  of  the  Future 

MARION  CLAWSON,  Director,  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 

For  several  years  I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  proceedings, 
especially  that  part  which  reviews  the  year's  developments  in  each  state. 
I  feel  that  the  State  parks  have  a  very  special  role  to  play  in  the  national 
recreation  picture  for  the  next  few  decades,  and  I  would  like  to  expose 
my  ideas  to  your  scrutiny  and  review.  If  my  ideas  have  merit,  they  may 
be  of  value  to  you;  and  if  I  am  mistaken,  then  the  sooner  I  am  straight- 
ened out,  the  better. 

In  my  judgment,  the  State  parks  systems  of  the  United  States  face 
a  great  challenge  during  the  next  generation.  This  great  challenge,  like 
all  great  challenges,  is  also  a  great  opportunity.  I  am  concerned  that 
you  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  challenge  which  may 
engulf  you  and  your  successors;  and  I  am  still  more  concerned  that 
you  may  not  rise  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  will 
be  yours.  The  challenge  is  the  rising  tide  of  demand  for  outdoor  rec- 
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reation — a  tide  so  large  and  so  overpowering,  that  each  year  it  relent- 
lessly pushes  to  new  and  higher  record  attendance  figures  for  almost 
every  outdoor  recreational  area  of  every  kind  anywhere  in  the  country. 
The  opportunity  lies  in  meeting  this  challenge — meeting  it  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  pressing  direct  needs,  but  in  such  an  imaginative  way  that 
it  helps  not  only  the  seeker  for  recreation  but  also  strengthens  the  whole 
complex  recreation  system  of  the  nation. 

I  shall  assume  that  you  have  all  seen  our  publication,  "The  Crisis  in 
Outdoor  Recreation."  We  have  distributed  several  thousand  copies  to 
and  through  State  park  systems,  and  are  still  able  to  supply  a  limited 
number  if  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  You  may  also  have  seen  our 
recent  book,  "Land  for  the  Future."  This  covers  much  the  same  ground, 
as  far  as  recreation  is  concerned,  but  it  also  considers  the  need  of  rec- 
reation for  land  in  competition  with  other  needs  for  land.  I  wish  to 
review  briefly  some  of  their  highlights,  so  that  we  may  have  a  common 
basis  for  a  further  consideration  of  the  general  subject. 

I  have  generally  listed  four  major  factors  underlying  the  large  past 
and  probable  large  future  increases  in  demand  for  outdoor  recreation: 
population  changes,  income  changes,  increases  in  leisure,  increases  in 
travel  and  mobility.  Among  the  population  factors,  growth  in  total 
numbers  of  people  has  been  most  important,  but  the  shift  to  the  cities 
and  the  changing  age  distribution  of  the  people  are  also  factors.  Total 
population  has  grown  steadily  and  to  a  major  degree,  it  promises  to 
continue  to  do  so.  Per  capita  income,  in  real  terms,  has  increased  ir- 
regularly but  substantially  over  the  past  decades;  further  continued 
increases  seem  probable.  Working  hours  have  declined  and  leisure 
risen,  and  further  change  in  the  same  direction  seems  likely.  Trans- 
portation facilities  have  greatly  lessened  travel  time  over  the  past,  and 
are  likely  to  do  so  in  the  future.  These  four  "fueling  factors"  have  each 
moved  upward  in  the  past,  at  something  like  a  similar  rate,  and  are 
likely  to  continue  to  move  up  in  the  future.  By  2000,  we  may  have 
70  percent  more  people  than  now,  each  with  twice  the  present  per 
capita  income,  each  with  50  percent  more  leisure,  and  each  travelling 
50  percent  more  than  now. 

We  have  found  it  helpful  to  classify  outdoor  recreation  into  three 
major  groups:  User-oriented,  intermediate,  and  resource-based.  The 
first  must  be  located  near  where  people  live,  to  be  used  primarily  after 
school  or  after  work,  involves  intensive  use  of  relatively  small  areas, 
and  is  best  typified  by  the  city  park.  Resource-based  outdoor  recreation 
requires  superlative  natural  areas,  which  generally  He  at  considerable 
distances  from  where  most  people  live,  and  hence  are  used  primarily 
during  vacations.  National  parks  are  a  good  example.  Intermediate 
areas  lie  closer  to  people — where  they  can  be  reached  in  perhaps  an  hour's 
time  or  less;  include  the  best  available  sites  within  this  time  distance, 
but  often  not  superb  qualities;  are  used  primarily  for  all-day  outings; 
and  are  often  State  parks.  Some  State  parks  are  resource-based,  includ- 
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ing  superb  natural,  scientific,  or  historical  areas;  and  some  closely  re- 
semble user-oriented  areas.  But  a  great  many  fit  well  into  our  category 
of  intermediate. 

We  have  made  broad  general  estimates  of  future  demand  for  each  of 
these  types  of  outdoor  recreation.  An  over-all  increase  of  ten  times  from 
1956  to  2000  is  estimated  for  all  outdoor  recreation;  this  is  made  up  of 
a  four-fold  increase  for  user-oriented  areas,  of  a  sixteen-fold  increase  for 
intermediate  areas,  and  a  forty-fold  increase  for  resource-based  areas. 
These  are  potential  demands  which  can  be  met  only  by  major  increases 
in  facilities  available  for  use.  At  our  present  stage  of  knowledge,  these 
are  very  rough  estimates.  We  all  hope  that  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  will  come  up  with  much  more  refined 
and  detailed  estimates;  within  Resources  for  the  Future  we  hope  to  do 
something  further  along  this  line  also.  But  I  think  we  can  have  confi- 
dence (1)  that  the  increases  in  demand  will  be  very  large — even  if  they 
should  be  only  half  what  I  have  estimated,  this  is  still  a  great  deal; 
and  (2)  that  the  increase  in  demand  will  be  greatest  for  the  more  distant 
areas,  where  added  income  and  improved  travel  facilities  will  be  espe- 
cially important.  If  we  were  merely  to  extend  past  trends  into  the  future 
for  40  years,  we  would  come  up  with  much  larger  increases  than  these. 

In  my  mind,  increases  in  recreation  demand  of  the  general  order  of 
a  sixteen-fold  increase,  even  over  a  40  year  period,  presents  a  major 
challenge.  Think  for  a  moment  of  your  own  State  park  system :  Perhaps 
it  can  stand  a  doubling  in  usage  on  the  present  area,  or  perhaps  even  a 
quadrupling  of  usage  if  properly  spread  geographically  and  time-wise. 
But  how  could  you  possibly  fit  in  sixteen  times  as  many  visits?  Even 
if  your  State  park  system  expands  in  area  over  the  next  decade  or  two 
as  you  hope,  will  that  area  support  ten  times  or  more  visits  than  you 
have  today?  How  can  you  turn  back  or  divert  to  "somewhere  else"  that 
part  of  the  tide  of  visits  your  park  system  cannot  handle?  Suppose  that 
"somewhere  else"  tries  to  divert  part  of  its  load  onto  you? 

The  past  steady  and  rapid  trend  toward  greater  outdoor  recreation 
has  been  possible  only  because  of  two  factors:  (1)  There  has  been  a 
major  trend  toward  larger  and  larger  areas  of  land  available  for  recrea- 
tion and  (2),  a  past  intensity  of  use  in  general  has  been  low  enough  that 
many  areas  could  absorb  much  greater  use  without  serious  consequences. 
The  area  of  city,  State,  and  Federal  land  and  water  areas  available  for 
recreation  usage  has  increased  in  the  past — somewhat  irregularly  at 
times  and  in  some  localities,  and  perhaps  at  a  lower  rate  than  desirable — 
but  still  significantly.  At  the  same  time,  many  areas,  especially  the 
national  parks  and  national  forests,  at  an  earlier  time  were  used  only 
very  lightly.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  two  factors,  past  increases  in 
usage  probably  would  not  have  occurred. 

If  we  do  encounter  the  flood  of  recreationists  that  I  have  forecast, 
how  can  we  cope  with  them?  The  great  future  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  can  be  met,  at  least  theoretically,  in  either  of  two  ways: 
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(1)  By  large  increases  in  land  and  water  area,  or  (2)  by  vastly  greater 
crowding  of  existing  areas.  Our  book,  "Land  for  the  Future,"  suggests 
that  major  increases  in  area  of  land  and  water  are  entirely  possible  for 
the  next  40  years  or  more.  Such  increases  might  be  less  than  proportional 
to  the  increase  in  demand,  but  still  relatively  large.  They  will  not  take 
place  naturally;  major  effort  will  be  required  to  have  the  necessary  areas 
set  aside.  But  the  resource  base  does  exist  and  is  available,  if  we  choose 
to  use  it. 

An  attempt  to  meet  the  potential  future  demands  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation by  merely  crowding  more  people  into  present  areas  seems  doomed 
to  failure.  It  would  be  physically  impossible  on  some  areas  to  crowd  in 
5,  10,  20,  or  more  times  as  many  people  as  now  come.  Serious  damage 
would  be  done  the  physical  resource  itself,  under  such  trampling.  More 
importantly,  the  very  qualities  which  now  make  the  area  attractive 
for  recreation  would  be  destroyed  by  any  such  increase  in  usage.  Rec- 
reation managers  must  find  ways  of  preserving  and,  if  possible,  increasing 
the  quality  dimension  of  outdoor  recreation  experience.  "Quality"  is 
hard  to  measure  and  there  may  well  be  differences  of  opinion  about  it; 
but  everyone  will  agree  that  there  is  some  point  beyond  which  excessive 
usage  will  effectively  destroy  the  recreation  capacity  of  land  and  water 
areas. 

The  twin  facts  of  an  impending  major  increase  in  total  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  of  a  need  to  preserve  the  quality  dimension  in 
outdoor  recreation  areas  forcefully  raise  the  question:  How  practical 
is  it  to  expand  the  area  of  each  major  type  of  outdoor  recreation  area? 

The  basic  problems  of  supplying  enough  user-oriented  outdoor  recrea- 
tional areas  are  institutional  in  character,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  economic. 
The  resource  problem  is  not  critical.  Ample  land  exists,  within  city 
boundaries  or  adjacent  to  them,  to  meet  the  area  needs.  The  suitable 
locations  for  such  land  impose  serious  restrictions  but,  in  total  and  even 
within  the  rapidly  growing  suburbs,  there  is  an  ample  area  of  land.  The 
real  problem  is  to  get  it  set  aside  for  recreation  soon  enough,  before  it 
gets  preempted  for  other  uses.  Private  real  estate  development  will 
rarely  do  this,  and  the  typical  suburb  as  a  unit  of  government  is  too 
weak  and  too  poorly  organized  politically  to  move  quickly  enough.  The 
recreation  problem  for  the  user-oriented  areas  is  but  a  part  of  the  larger 
urban  planning  and  development  problem.  New  governmental  pro- 
cedures are  needed. 

A  very  different  situation  exists  for  the  resource-based  areas.  Since 
these  are  by  definition  unique,  their  number  and  extent  is  strictly  limited. 
It  is  beyond  man's  capacity  to  create  another  Grand  Canyon  or  another 
Yosemite,  to  say  nothing  of  another  Yellowstone.  At  the  most,  we  can 
but  identify  and  reserve  those  which  exist.  This  is  true  of  seashore 
areas  as  well.  If  such  areas  are  to  be  available  for  use  by  the  general 
public,  they  call  for  roads,  minimum  facilities,  and  other  improvements. 
But  the  danger  is  that  such  "improvements"  will  damage  if  not  destroy 
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what  they  seek  to  make  publicly  available.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  all  resource-based  outdoor  recreation  areas  in  the  United 
States  are  already  in  public  ownership  or  are  privately  used  for  recrea- 
tion purposes.  I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  argue  that  no  further  ex- 
tensions of  the  national  park  system  are  possible  and  desirable;  but 
some  of  the  more  likely  candidates  are  already  in  other  forms  of  federal 
ownership.  At  the  best,  there  is  a  sharp  top  limit  beyond  which  the 
area  of  the  best  resource-based  areas  cannot  be  expanded  except  at  the 
cost  of  a  severe  decline  in  quality.  There  is  likewise  an  upper  limit, 
perhaps  not  so  sharply  defined  but  nonetheless  real,  beyond  which  usage 
of  resource-based  areas  cannot  be  pushed  without  serious  damage  to 
the  areas  concerned. 

For  the  intermediate  areas,  still  a  different  situation  exists.  Because 
their  locational  characteristics  are  more  flexible  than  are  the  user- 
oriented  areas,  and  because  their  natural  qualities  are  not  as  demanding 
as  are  the  resource-based  areas,  they  can  be  expanded  more  readily  and 
to  a  greater  extent  than  can  either  of  the  other  types.  Within  the  one 
hour  time  distance  zone  surrounding  our  larger  cities,  there  are  many 
millions  of  acres  potentially  usable  for  intermediate  type  recreation 
areas.  Relatively  large  sums  of  money  may  be  required  to  buy,  improve, 
and  manage  such  areas,  but  the  physical  possibility  is  clearly  present. 
Many  problems  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  exist,  and  of  buying  land 
at  the  optimum  or  least  cost  time.  This  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  such  areas  are  used  by  people  not  resident  in  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment which  raises  the  taxes  and  spends  the  money.  Our  State  parks 
are  coming  increasingly  to  be  used  by  people  from  other  States,  for  in- 
stance. This  situation  will  surely  grow  more  marked  in  the  future. 

Although  I  have  described  these  three  types  of  outdoor  recreation 
areas  as  separate,  yet  in  fact  they  tend  to  shade  into  one  another,  and 
there  is  some  measure  of  substitution  among  them.  If  local  swimming 
pools  do  not  exist,  the  demand  for  swimming  in  all-day  areas  will  prob- 
ably be  greater,  for  instance.  If  good  accessible  all-day  areas  are  lacking, 
the  demand  for  vacation  type  areas  may  be  greater.  Substitution  is 
almost  surely  easier  between  types  which  are  geographically  adjacent 
than  between  more  widely  scattered  types.  The  remote  resource-based 
area  can  scarcely  substitute  at  all  for  the  user-oriented  area  that  should 
be  close  at  hand,  and  vice  versa.  But  intermediate  type  areas  may  sub- 
stitute, to  some  degree,  for  a  scarcity  of  either  user-oriented  or  resource- 
based  types.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  future  as  the  demand  for  the 
more  popular  resource-based  areas  exceeds  any  sensible  ceiling  based 
upon  their  capacity,  the  excess  demand  may  have  to  be  siphoned  off 
by  expansion  of  good  and  well  located  intermediate  areas.  A  few  days 
at  Buckrun  State  park,  scattered  over  the  season,  may  not  seem  a  good 
substitute  for  several  consecutive  days  at  a  national  park;  but  if  the 
latter  is  crowded  to  the  hilt,  an  intrinsically  less  outstanding  but  more 
modestly  used  area  may  acquire  new  charm.  State  parks  throughout 
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the  nation  may  be  forced  to  assume  some  of  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
vention of  disastrous  crowding  of  the  national  parks. 

The  usual  classifications  of  State  recreation  areas  into  parks,  monu- 
ments, historic  sites,  waysides,  and  other  named  areas  depends  upon  the 
scenic  characteristics  of  the  areas,  their  history,  the  functions  they  are 
to  serve,  and  other  related  matters.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion, 
I  suggest  a  different  classification  as  more  useful:  duplicatable  versus 
unduplicatable.  The  latter  would  include  superb  scenic  or  scientific 
areas,  unique  historical  areas,  and  others  which  could  fairly  be  described 
as  having  no  close  substitute. 

But  many  State  parks  that  I  personally  have  enjoyed  can  be  dupli- 
cated, in  all  essential  features,  if  we  are  willing  to  make  modest  expendi- 
tures for  improvement  of  fairly  common  type  areas.  A  piece  of  rolling 
countryside,  not  necessarily  with  the  best  soils,  of  a  few  hundred  acres 
will  do  very  well;  if  it  has  a  watershed  of  perhaps  five  to  twenty-five 
square  miles  and  a  modest  valley  area,  an  attractive  artificial  lake  with 
a  constant  shoreline  can  be  established  rather  easily.  Trees  can  be  planted 
over  the  surrounding  area,  or  the  present  forest  cover  improved.  Im- 
provements in  the  form  of  swimming  beaches,  boat  launching  ramps, 
picnic  areas,  camping  areas,  hiking  trails,  and  the  like  can  be  added, 
usually  at  reasonable  cost.  In  a  period  of  time  varying  from  three  to 
20  years,  the  whole  area  can  become  a  most  attractive  park,  providing 
adequate  facilities  for  a  variety  of  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation.  My 
family  has  camped  in  several  such  areas.  It  is  true  that  they  cannot 
compare — at  least  in  my  scale  of  values — with  the  better  mountain  areas, 
West  and  East,  but  they  can  be  and  often  are  quite  attractive.  In  my 
flights  and  my  auto  trips  over  the  country  I  have  concluded  there  must 
be  several  thousand  such  sites  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a  sufficient 
supply  of  adequate  sites  exists  to  permit  the  establishment  of  such  areas 
wherever  they  are  urgently  needed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  need  for  planning,  for  careful  site  se- 
lection, and  for  competent  development  and  management  of  the  areas 
described  here.  But  I  think  that  most  State  park  departments  have 
such  ability  or  could  acquire  it  if  they  had  the  necessary  funds.  What 
must  be  emphasized  is  the  opportunity  of  expanding  this  type  of  State 
recreation  or  park  area  to  meet  the  demands.  Perhaps  some  State  park 
departments  would  prefer  not  to  develop  this  type  of  area  and  to  get 
into  this  type  of  outdoor  recreation  management;  perhaps  they  feel  that 
their  role  lies  with  the  kinds  of  areas  I  have  described  as  unduplicatable. 
I  can  sympathize  with  them,  but  I  think  the  sheer  volume  of  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation  will  be  so  large  as  to  force  extensive  use  of  the 
duplicatable  type  of  area.  Moreover,  I  think  it  is  only  by  generous  use 
of  the  latter  that  we  can  protect  the  more  precious  and  fragile  areas 
from  complete  inundation  and  impairment,  if  not  destruction. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  talking  about  the  need  for  major  expansions  in 
State  park  acreage,  without  being  very  specific  as  to  exact  area  or  as  to 
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general  location.  It  is  always  hard  to  say  how  much  park  acreage  is 
"enough."  Some  will  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  too  much,  that  all 
is  needed  which  can  be  afforded.  While  one  can  sympathize  with  this 
view  it  is  not  very  helpful  to  the  conscientious  citizen  or  legislator  who 
seeks  guidance  in  management  of  public  funds  which  are  almost  certain 
to  be  too  limited  to  do  everything  that  would  be  desired.  In  the  urban 
park  field,  an  old  rule  of  thumb,  originally  proposed  by  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  is  one  acre  of  park  within  the  city  for  every 
hundred  population.  Area  alone  is  not  adequate;  location,  improvement, 
and  management  are  also  significant.  Moreover,  in  the  densely  inhabited 
apartment  house  districts  of  cities,  a  standard  such  as  this  is  impossible. 
But  it  is  a  useful  standard,  nonetheless,  especially  for  suburban  areas. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  no  comparable  standard  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed for  State  park  systems.  As  I  review  the  situation  in  different 
States,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  three  acres  of  State  park  per  100 
persons  of  total  State  population  is  not  an  unreasonable  standard  for 
the  present  level  of  demand  for  State  parks.  States  such  as  Michigan, 
Oklahoma,  and  Oregon,  each  with  reasonably  good  State  park  systems 
which  are  heavily  used,  approximate  this  standard.  States  such  as 
Maine,  New  York,  and  South  Dakota,  which  have  large  areas  of  wild 
and  unimproved  parks  far  exceed  this  standard.  Possession  of  the 
acreage  alone  is  not  sufficient;  good  location  and  management  of  parks 
is  also  necessary,  but  is  likely  to  be  found  in  any  State  which  provides 
land  relatively  generously  for  parks. 

In  the  future,  with  the  vastly  increased  potential  demand  for  State 
parks,  a  larger  area  of  land  will  be  needed  if  severe  overcrowding  is  to 
be  avoided.  If  the  average  rate  of  use  per  unit  of  area  in  State  parks 
were  to  double,  then  an  over-all  increase  of  eight  to  ten  times  would  be 
needed  in  State  parks,  plus  some  further  allowance  for  still  larger  areas 
in  States  which  use  their  parks  as  attractions  for  tourists  and  vacation- 
ists. This  would  require  some  50  million  acres  of  State  parks  instead  of 
the  five  million  acres  we  now  have.  If  we  allow  eight  acres  per  100  of 
State  population  as  a  more  modest  but  still  acceptable  future  standard 
(say  for  the  year  2000),  then  something  over  25  million  acres  of  State 
park  land  would  be  needed.  Some  States  would  probably  choose  even 
larger  acreages,  especially  to  include  the  very  large  type  of  areas  such 
as  New  York  now  has,  and  some  would  want  additional  areas  as  tourist 
bait.  There  would  probably  be  great  variation  from  State  to  State  and 
within  districts  of  various  States,  but  this  seems  to  me  a  not  unreason- 
able standard  for  a  State  which  wants  an  adequate  State  park  acreage 
in  the  year  2000. 

I  have  applied  this  standard  to  some  rough  estimates  of  probable 
population  in  each  State  in  2000.  To  give  you  a  chance  to  see  what  the 
figures  look  like,  a  statistical  table  is  appended.  Such  calculations  are 
obviously  only  approximate  at  the  best;  nevertheless,  they  may  provide 
you  with  food  for  thought.  The  average  increase  in  park  area  for  the 
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whole  country,  over  present  levels,  would  be  five-fold.  The  largest 
proportionate  increases  would  be  required  in  the  South  and  the  Moun- 
tain States,  where  State  park  acreages  have  been  relatively  low  in  the 
past,  and  in  some  of  the  northern  States  with  large  cities  which  also 
have  failed  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  past.  But  some  increases  would 
be  called  for  in  every  State.  Those  with  relatively  adequate  park  acre- 
ages now  and  which  probably  will  experience  only  modest  population 
growth  will  need  the  smallest  relative  increases  in  park  acreage,  at  least 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  own  citizens.  States  with  good  park  systems 
now  but  probably  experiencing  large  population  increases,  such  as  the 
three  Pacific  Coast  States,  will  need  an  average  increase  in  area. 

An  expansion  of  State  park  systems  of  the  nation  from  the  present 
five  million  acre  level  to  25  to  50  million  acres  by  the  year  2000  will 
obviously  call  for  major  expenditures  of  money,  to  buy  and  to  improve 
the  land.  Land  purchases  for  State  park  purposes  in  some  recent  years 
have  cost  as  much  as  $400  per  acre,  as  a  national  average.  Improvement 
costs  will  vary  from  a  few  dollars  per  acre  in  the  larger  and  more  exten- 
sively used  parks  to  several  thousand  dollars  per  acre  for  the  smaller 
and  more  intensively  used  parks.  On  the  average,  they  will  probably 
exceed  land  purchase  costs.  For  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  assume 
capital  investment  will  run  on  the  average  to  $1,000  per  acre  for  the 
increased  State  park  area.  This  implies  a  total  investment  in  the  range 
of  $20  to  $45  billion  for  the  next  40  years,  for  all  State  park  systems 
combined.  This  may  seem  like  an  impossibly  large  sum,  but  for  the  40 
year  total  it  is  only  four  to  ten  percent  of  the  present  annual  national 
income,  or  one  to  two  percent  of  annual  national  income  in  2000.  Some- 
thing less  than  one-quarter  of  one  percent  of  national  income  over  the 
whole  40  year  period  would  be  sufficient  to  expand  State  parks  to  the 
degree  I  have  suggested.  This  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  economic 
capacity  of  our  nation,  given  the  desire  and  the  will  to  make  this  in- 
vestment. 

The  fact  that  the  country  can  afford  such  investment  does  not  prove 
that  it  will  be  made,  of  course.  There  is  a  primary  problem  in  convincing 
the  general  public  that  investments  on  any  such  scale  are  both  necessary 
and  sound.  There  are  certainly  difficult  problems  of  raising  funds  within 
most  States,  given  the  present  sources  of  State  revenues,  present  de- 
mands for  State  services  of  all  kinds,  and  present  limitations  on  State 
debts.  I  think  it  can  be  shown  on  a  purely  economic  basis,  however, 
that  no  State  can  afford  to  neglect  its  State  parks;  and,  by  and  large, 
the  costs  will  be  less  if  the  problem  is  boldly  faced  and  the  necessary 
investments  made  in  time.  Postponement  and  temporizing  will  in  the 
end  cost  far  more. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  we  need  to  look  carefully  and  openly  at 
two  major  policy  issues:  Federal  subsidies,  and  payments  by  park  users. 
The  Federal  Government  has  become  the  major  source  of  public  invest- 
ment funds  in  this  country,  largely  because  its  sources  of  revenues  en- 
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able  it  to  raise  money  on  a  larger  scale  than  can  either  States  or  cities. 
It  has  long  been  the  major  source  of  funds  for  water  development  and 
highway  construction  programs,  for  instance;  in  recent  decades  it  has 
become  the  major  source  of  funds  for  urban  renewal  and  city  improve- 
ment programs.  Many  people  will  decry  this  role  for  the  national  gov- 
ernment, but  it  certainly  is  a  fact  of  modern  life.  Federal  subsidies  to 
State  and  even  local  recreation  might  take  one  of  several  forms :  grants 
to  aid  in  establishment  and  operation  of  competent  planning  staffs, 
matching  grants-in-aid  for  land  purchase  and/or  development,  and 
provision  of  low  or  zero  interest  rate  non-recourse  loans  for  land  pur- 
chase. Time  does  not  permit  a  full  exploration  of  these  possibilities. 
But  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  governmental  devices  and 
arrangements  developed  in  the  agricultural  field  might  well  be  studied 
for  possible  extension  to  recreation.  We  should  be  as  imaginative  in 
social  mechanisms  as  we  are  in  architecture  for  park  buildings,  to  use 
but  one  example. 

Most  parks — local,  State  and  national — have  been  developed  on 
the  idea  of  free  or  nearly  free  entrance.  I  suggest  that  it  is  time  for  a 
major  critical  reexamination  of  this  system.  There  are  at  least  three 
fields  in  which  higher  fees  should  be  studied:  (1)  What  is  or  will  be 
the  relationship  between  revenues  raised  and  funds  available  for  expendi- 
ture on  State  parks?  Is  the  alternative  free  but  highly  inadequate 
parks,  versus  adequate  parks  at  a  modest  entrance  fee?  (2)  Since  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  total  public  apparently  does  not  use  parks 
and  outdoor  recreation  areas  at  all,  is  it  fair  to  raise  the  costs  of  such 
areas  by  systems  of  general  taxation?  (3)  What  effect  would  modest 
fees  have  upon  the  kinds  of  use  and  misuse  people  make  of  park  areas? 
Time  does  not  permit  the  exploration  of  these  issues  today,  but  I  wish 
to  suggest  that  we  need  a  much  more  searching  examination  of  these 
issues  and  of  the  real  alternatives  we  face,  than  has  been  made  hitherto. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  convey  to  you  my  deep  feeling  that 
the  State  park  organizations  of  the  nation  have  both  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge and  a  great  opportunity  over  the  next  generation.  In  the  flood  of 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation,  the  State  parks  can  and  must  play  a  key 
role.  This  will  call  for  great  increases  in  park  area,  with  attendant 
major  public  investment,  and  with  new  and  more  imaginative  programs 
of  many  kinds.  Most  of  all,  it  will  demand  larger  horizons  for  your 
leadership  in  the  field.  The  scale  of  operations  in  the  future  will  be  so 
much  greater  than  in  the  past  as  to  constitute  a  wholly  new  kind  of 
problem.  I  am  sure  the  State  park  leaders  of  the  nation  will  rise  to  the 
challenge.  I  wish  you  luck  and  success. 
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POPULATION  AND  STATE 
TIONS  TO  2000,  BY  STATES 


PARK  AREA  1955  AND  PROJEC- 


State  park  area 
(1,000  acres) 
Population  (million)                            2000  as  a 

multiple 

Region 

State 

19551 

2000* 

19553 

2000* 

of  1955 

New  England 

Maine 

.9 

1.0 

207 

240 

1.2 

New  Hampshire 

.6 

.7 

41 

56 

1.4 

Vermont 

.4 

.5 

6 

40 

6.7 

Massachusetts 

4.8 

7.8 

27 

624 

23.1 

Rhode  Island 

.8 

1.0 

8 

80 

10.0 

Connecticut 

2.2 

4.0 

20 

320 

16.0 

subtotal 

9.7 

15 

310 

1,360 

4.4 

Middle 

New  York 

15.8 

29 

2,627 

3,000 

1.1 

Atlantic 

New  Jersey 

5.4 

9 

23 

720 

31.3 

Pennsylvania 

10.9 

17 

150 

1,360 

9.1 

subtotal 

32.1 

55 

2,799 

5,080 

1.8 

East  North 

Ohio 

9.0 

16 

88 

1,280 

14.5 

Central 

Indiana 

4.3 

8 

47 

640 

13.6 

Illinois 

9.3 

17 

32 

1,360 

42.5 

Michigan 

7.4 

13 

177 

1,040 

5.9 

Wisconsin 

3.7 

6 

18 

480 

26.7 

subtotal 

33.7 

60 

362 

4,800 

13.3 

West  North 

Minnesota 

3.2 

4.5 

88 

340 

3.9 

Central 

Iowa 

2.7 

3.7 

27 

296 

11.0 

Missouri 

4.2 

5.8 

66 

464 

7.0 

North  Dakota 

.6 

.7 

4 

56 

14.0 

South  Dakota 

.7 

.8 

97 

120 

1.2 

Nebraska 

1.4 

1.5 

26 

120 

4.6 

Kansas 

2.1 

3.0 

19 

240 

12.6 

subtotal 

14.9 

20 

328 

1,636 

5.0 

South 

Delaware 

.4 

.7 

1 

56 

56.0 

Atlantic 

Maryland 

2.8 

6.5 

11 

520 

47.2 

District  of  Columbia 

.8 

.8 

6 

64 

6 

Virginia 

3.6 

7.5 

25 

600 

24.0 

West  Virginia 

2.0 

2.2 

40 

176 

4.4 

North  Carolina 

4.3 

7.0 

36 

560 

15.6 

South  Carolina 

2.3 

3.5 

46 

280 

6.1 

Georgia 

3.6 

5.5 

43 

440 

10.2 

Florida 

3.7 

11.3 

69 

904 

13.1 

subtotal 

23.5 

45 

270 

3,600 

13.3 

East  South 

Kentucky 

3.0 

5.0 

17 

400 

23.5 

Central 

Tennessee 

3.4 

6.5 

73 

520 

7.1 

Alabama 

3.1 

5.0 

42 

400 

9.5 

Mississippi 

2.1 

3.5 

12 

280 

23.3 

subtotal 

11.6 

20 

143 

1,600 

11.2 

West  South 

Arkansas 

1.8 

3.5 

18 

280 

15.6 

Central 

Louisiana 

2.9 

5.0 

12 

400 

33.3 

Oklahoma 

2.2 

3.5 

53 

280 

5.3 

Texas 

8.8 

23 

54 

1,840 

34.1 

subtotal 

15.7 

35 

137 

2,800 

20.4 
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Region 
Mountain 


Pacific 


State 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
subtotal 

Washington 
Oregon 
California 
subtotal 


Population 

State  park  area 
(1,000  acres) 
(million)                             2000  as  a 

multiple 

19551 

2000' 

19553 

2000 

of  1955 

.6 

.7 

5 

56 

11.2 

.6 

.7 

16 

56 

3.5 

.3 

.4 

6 

32 

5.3 

1.6 

2.0 

1 

160 

160.0 

.8 

1.0 

5 

80 

16.0 

1.0 

3.7 

l 

296 

6 

.8 

1.0 

* 

80 

6 

.2 

.5 

12 

40 

3.3 

6.0 

10 

45 

800 

17.8 

United  States 

(excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii) 


2.6 

1.7 
13.0 
17.3 


5.0 
4.0 

41.0 

50 


64 

55 

563 

682 


400 

320 

3,280 

4,000 


161.3      310         5,077      25,676 


6.2 
5.8 
5.8 
5.9 


5.1 


1  Statistical  abstract  1958 

1  Projections  of  author,  based  largely  on  past  differences  in  rate  of  growth,  plus  some 
judgments  about  future  differences  in  rates  of  growth.  Highly  approximate  by 
States,  with  somewhat  higher  accuracy  probably  by  regions. 

3  "Statistics  on  Outdoor  Recreation,"  Appendix  Table  11. 

4  Using  general  standard  of  8  acres  per  100  population;  modified  to  include  modest 

increases  in  States  already  above  that  level.  To  the  extent  State  parks  are  de- 
signed to  attract  tourists  and  out-of-State  vacationists,  additional  areas  will  be 
needed. 

1  Not  reported 

*Less  than  500  acres 

•  Indefinitely  large 


Panel  Discussion 

The  Future  in  Outdoor  Recreation  as 
Viewed  by  my  Department 

CHAIRMAN:  FRANCIS  W.  SARGENT,  Executive  Director, 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 

Opening  Statement  by  Mr.  Sargent: 

I  am  most  pleased  to  participate  in  this  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks.  As  one  engaged  in  a  study  of  our  national  recreational 
resources  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
State  park  systems  in  meeting  the  mushrooming  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  recreation  in 
the  outdoors  which  increased  population,  leisure  time,  income  and  travel 
will  surely  bring,  State  parks  face  an  even  more  staggering  load. 

Although  today's  panel  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Federal  agencies 
I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  work  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  is  not  restricted  to  the  Federal  role  exclusively. 
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The  Act  which  created  the  Commission  directs  that  it  consider  the 
functions  of  all  levels  of  government  and  of  private  enterprise  in  making 
outdoor  recreation  available  to  future  generations  of  Americans.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  will  be  helpful  to  everyone 
striving  to  meet  this  challenge  we  face  collectively. 

I  think  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in  having  these  six  gentlemen 
on  the  panel  with  us  today.  They  represent  the  six  Federal  agencies 
which  have  a  responsibility  for  providing  outdoor  recreation  to  the 
American  public.  They  in  effect  reflect  the  role  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment as  a  supplier  of  the  same  services  which  you  provide  in  the  States. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  these  men  have  been  invited  to  be  a  part  of 
your  program.  They  are  essentially  in  the  same  business — not  as  com- 
petitors but  as  co-workers.  There  is  so  great  a  demand  for  the  services 
that  they  are  supplying,  that  competition  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
problem  is  for  the  collective  efforts  of  all  governmental  agencies — and 
the  private  sector  too — to  do  their  collective  best  to  meet  the  need. 

The  six  men  who  are  with  us  today  are  all  officials  on  the  policy  mak- 
ing level — the  men  who  make  the  decisions  which  affect  the  direction 
Federal  outdoor  recreation  activities  will  take.  I  have  asked  each  of 
them  to  briefly  describe  the  work  of  their  agencies  as  it  applies  to  out- 
door recreation.  After  these  presentations,  the  floor  will  be  opened  to 
questions.  I  hope  that  this  question  period  will  be  used  to  help  clarify 
some  of  the  situations  that  do  come  up  when  Federal,  State,  local  and 
private  efforts  are  directed  toward  the  same  problems. 

JAMES  T.  McBROOM,  Chief,  Division  of  Technical  Services 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

The  future  of  outdoor  recreation  from  the  standpoint  of  hunting, 
fishing,  and  other  uses  of  fish  and  game  resources  is  a  mixed  outlook  of 
growing  opportunities  and  severe  challenges.  For  a  great  many  people, 
fish  and  game  resources  constitute  the  basic  drive  which  causes  them  to 
seek  outdoor  recreation.  True  enough,  that  once-a-year  vacation  trip 
leads  them  to  places  where  they  can  admire  the  scenic  beauty  of  a  moun- 
tain valley  or  bathe  in  the  rolling  surf  of  an  ocean  beach.  On  these  ex- 
cursions, it  may  not  matter  much  whether  there  are  fish  to  catch  or 
game  to  bag.  But  to  most  people,  weekend  trips  or  holiday  jaunts  in 
the  outdoors  must  include  some  fishing  or  hunting,  or  even  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  fish  and  game  in  their  native  habitat,  to  provide  the  existing 
interest  that  takes  them  to  the  out-of-doors.  The  recreational  demand 
for  fish  and  wildlife  is  spiralling  upward  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Since 
1940,  sales  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  have  increased  by  better  than 
120  percent  while  population  in  the  same  period  increased  about  33 
percent.  At  the  same  time  the  expanding  industrial,  residential,  and 
agricultural  patterns  of  the  Nation  have  preempted  much  of  the  natural 
habitat  of  fish  and  game,  particularly  game. 
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Sprawling  new  industries  have  taken  over  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
at  a  huge  rate.  The  cost  of  new  industrial  construction  exceeded  $3 
billion  in  1956  and  went  to  $3.6  billion  in  1957,  and  $2.4  billion  in  1958. 
Many  of  the  sites  for  new  industries  are  along  the  shores  of  rivers  where 
there  is  a  dependable  water  supply  and,  in  many  cases,  access  to  low- 
cost  water  transportation.  Hundreds  of  these  sites  were  riverside  marshes 
and  wetlands  utilized  by  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife,  and  as  fish 
nursery  areas  prior  to  being  converted  into  factories.  The  waste  from 
industry  and  from  the  larger  urban  complexes,  which  is  passed  into  the 
rivers  in  increasing  quantity,  pollutes  streams  and  bays  and  destroys 
or  detracts  from  their  usefulness  as  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

The  wetlands  of  the  Nation,  acre  for  acre  the  most  productive  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat,  especially  for  waterfowl,  have  been  disappearing 
at  an  alarming  rate.  The  white  man  found  127  million  acres  of  these 
marshes,  swamps,  and  overflow  lands  when  he  arrived  on  these  shores. 
Today,  only  about  74.5  million  acres  remain  in  the  conterminous  United 
States — a  41  percent  reduction.  The  marshes  and  other  wetlands  have 
been  filled  to  provide  areas  for  the  expansion  of  municipalities  or  in- 
dustry, or  to  improve  transportation.  They  have  also  been  drained  to 
provide  additional  land  for  agricultural  production.  About  one-half  of 
the  vital  waterfowl  production  habitat  in  the  northern  prairie  States 
has  been  destroyed  forever  by  draglines  and  the  ditches  of  the  drainage 
program. 

There  are  problems  for  fish  and  wildlife  resulting  from  construction 
of  highways.  The  tremendous  rights-of-way  needed  for  intercity  auto- 
mobile routes  remove  very  large  acreages  of  land  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  for  many  other  uses.  Vast  areas  of  good  wildlife  habitat 
are  falling  before  the  bulldozer,  the  grader,  and  the  paver.  Marshlands 
and  other  wetlands  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  construction  in  the 
highway  program  because  they  are,  in  many  cases,  the  cheapest  right- 
of-way. 

The  huge  water  resources  program  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  altogether  vital  effect  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  Thousands  of 
projects  impounding  water  to  be  used  for  irrigation,  hydroelectric  power, 
or  flood  control  have  been  built  in  the  United  States  by  the  Federal 
Government,  under  Federal  license,  or  with  Federal  technical  and 
financial  assistance.  Hundreds  of  other  projects  have  involved  the 
dredging  of  streams,  estuaries,  and  inshore  waters  to  provide  for  navi- 
gation and  flood  control.  Across  the  land,  water  is  removed  from  its 
natural  courses  by  thousands  of  pumps  and  diversions  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  cities  and  towns,  agriculture,  and  industry. 

Here,  then,  is  the  severe  challenge  which  faces  the  continued  pro- 
vision of  adequate  opportunities  to  hunt  and  fish:  Population  and  de- 
mand for  these  opportunities  are  mushrooming  while  at  the  same  time 
fish  and  game  habitat  is  shrinking  before  the  onslaughts  of  civilization. 
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State  fish  and  game  agencies  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are 
striving  vigorously  to  maintain  fishing  and  hunting  opportunities  in  the 
face  of  this  continuously  worsening  problem.  As  most  of  you  know,  the 
fishermen  and  hunters  themselves  are  financing  a  very  substantial  share 
of  the  programs  of  these  agencies.  In  1954,  they  contributed  somewhat 
more  than  $132  million  through  the  purchase  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses,  the  purchase  of  Federal  duck  stamps,  and  the  payment  of  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes,  earmarked  for  fish  and  game  purposes,  on  sporting  arms 
and  ammunition  and  on  certain  types  of  fishing  equipment.  In  short, 
fishermen  and  hunters  pay  their  own  way  for  a  large  majority  of  all  the 
programs  established  to  maintain  this  form  of  outdoor  recreation. 

As  a  part  of  these  programs,  the  State  and  Federal  fish  and  wildlife 
agencies  have  provided  wildlife  refuges,  fish  hatcheries,  public  shooting 
areas,  and  fishermen  access  points  to  public  waters.  However,  these 
installations  and  facilities,  important  though  they  are,  cannot,  by  them- 
selves, do  the  job  of  providing  fishing  and  hunting  opportunities  ade- 
quate to  meet  future  demand. 

And  this  leads  me  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  I  see 
ahead.  The  great  bulk  of  hunting  activity  is  now,  and  must  be  in  the 
future,  carried  on  on  private  lands.  In  the  most  recent  national  survey 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  taken  for  the  year  1955,  more  than  twice  as  many 
people  hunted  small  game  in  comparison  to  those  who  hunted  big  game. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  small  game  hunters  utilized  private  farm 
or  ranch  land.  You  must  remember  that,  although  the  game  animals 
themselves  are  public  property,  they  inhabit  private  lands.  Obviously, 
hunters  may  not  go  on  to  private  lands  to  harvest  the  game  without 
permission  of  the  owner  unless  they  are  in  trespass. 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  is  an  ever-growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  farmers  to  regard  game  as  a  product  of  the  land  which  should  return 
a  profit,  the  same  as  bushels  of  corn  or  pounds  of  milk.  Our  big  problem 
is  to  find  the  ways  and  means  to  encourage  the  landowner  to  carry  out 
game  management  practices  and  permit  hunting  on  his  holdings.  Ac- 
tually the  farmer  is  likely  to  modify  his  operations  in  favor  of  wildlife, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  game  and  the  hunter,  if  he  can  realize  a  return  from 
this  source.  There  is  an  equal  obligation  on  the  part  of  hunters — as  well 
as  fishermen — to  show  consideration  for  rights  of  the  landowner  whose 
guests  they  are  so  his  lands  will  be  kept  open  for  their  sport. 

On  public  land,  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright.  Advances  in  the 
science  of  game  management,  together  with  the  increasing  awareness  by 
public  land  administrators  of  the  importance  of  hunting  bodes  well 
for  an  increasing  supply  of  game  and  therefore  of  hunting  opportunities 
on  public  land  areas.  Private  owners  of  extensive  land  holdings,  such 
as  timber  and  paper  companies,  fortunately  for  the  hunting  public,  are 
also  taking  significant  steps  to  provide  for  increased  production  of  game 
animals  and  easier  public  access  for  hunting  purposes. 
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By  the  way,  another  place  where  the  future  hunting  picture  may  be 
brightened  is  on  State  parks.  Some  species  of  game,  notably  deer,  may 
destroy  park  values  by  over-browsing  unless  the  populations  are  con- 
trolled. One  of  the  most  practical  solutions  is  for  hunters  to  harvest 
surplus  animals.  Also,  many  of  the  parks  can  be  used  for  hunting  after 
the  heavy  summer  use  is  over.  I  hope  that  the  State  park  administrators 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  providing  these  hunting  opportunities 
on  parks  under  their  jurisdiction  which  are  now  closed  to  all  hunting 
the  year  round. 

The  other  side  of  this  coin  is  the  tremendous  general  recreational  use 
on  the  18  million  acres  embraced  in  the  275  national  wildlife  refuge 
units,  established  and  maintained  primarily  for  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  resources.  Despite  this  primary  objective,  recreational  usage 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  six  years  and  now  approximates  10 
million  visitor-days  annually.  Of  this  usage,  approximately  65  percent 
engage  in  nature  observation,  picnicking,  swimming,  boating,  photog- 
raphy, and  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  out-of-doors. 

The  growing  opportunities  I  see  ahead  are  in  the  field  of  sport  fishing. 
The  creation  of  hundreds  of  reservoirs  and  thousands  of  farm  ponds  has 
provided,  and  will  continue  to  provide,  vastly  increased  areas  of  inland 
fishing  habitat.  According  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  there  were  16 
million  visitors  to  its  reservoirs  in  1950.  By  1959,  the  number  had  in- 
creased nearly  sevenfold  to  a  total  of  106  million.  While  it  is  true  that 
all  of  these  visitors  are  not  fishermen,  it  is  clear  that  fishing  opportunities 
represent  this  big  drawing  card.  A  recent  study  by  our  Service  estimated 
that  five  percent  of  the  total  fresh-water  fishing  effort  in  the  Nation  in 
1959  was  on  farm  ponds  stocked  by  the  Federal  Government  alone,  not 
including  the  ponds  stocked  primarily  by  the  State  fish  and  game  de- 
partments. 

Consequently,  the  outlook  for  meeting  the  demand  for  fishing  oppor- 
tunities is  bright  indeed  in  view  of  the  almost  certain  continued  growth 
at  accelerating  rates  of  construction  of  farm  ponds  and  reservoirs. 
Reservoirs  normally  provide  many  times  the  fishing  opportunity  in 
terms  of  water  area  than  are  provided  by  the  streams  they  inundate. 

But  there  are  reservations  here,  too.  One  is  pollution,  which  destroys 
both  the  fish  and  the  attractiveness  of  fishing  waters.  Another  is  lack 
of  fundamental  knowledge  on  how  to  manage  a  reservoir  so  that  it  pro- 
vides good  fish  production  and  good  fishing  at  a  continuously  high  level. 
We  urgently  need  the  necessary  research  to  solve  this  problem.  Still 
another  drawback  to  the  picture  stems  from  aesthetic  considerations. 
Those  fishermen  who  prefer  to  angle  in  flowing  streams  are  not  likely 
to  be  at  all  satisfied  with  fishing  from  a  boat  on  a  reservoir  where  the 
water  may  be  surrounded  by  ugly  mudflats  resulting  from  reservoir 
drawdown.  So  the  aesthetic  quality  of  fishing  is  probably  due  for  a  down 
turn,  even  while  the  quantity  of  fishing  opportunities  goes  up. 
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The  outlook  for  outdoor  recreation  from  the  standpoint  of  fishing 
and  hunting  is  one  where  the  supply  can  keep  even  with  demand  only 
if  there  is  genuine  recognition  on  the  part  of  resource  managers  in  all 
fields — agriculture,  forestry,  general  recreation,  water  development, 
and  others — that  fish  and  wildlife  and  fishing  and  hunting  are  entitled 
to  adequate  recognition  in  the  management  and  planning  of  all  our 
land  and  water  resources. 

CHARLES  C.  BUTLER,  Chief,  Land  Branch  Division  of  Irrigation  and  Land  Use, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  panel  discussion  with  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Nation's  land  and  water  resource  development 
agencies,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  outline  the  views  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  relative  to  future  outdoor  recreation  on  Bureau  projects. 

Since  this  is  a  national  meeting,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  oper- 
ates only  in  the  arid  Western  States,  it  seems  fitting  to  briefly  discuss 
the  program  of  the  organization.  The  primary  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  as  authorized  by  Federal  laws  starting  with  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1902,  include  the  planning,  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  works  for  the  storage,  diversion,  and  development  of 
waters  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  semiarid  lands  in  the  17  Western 
States.  Other  supplementary  functions  include  the  generation,  trans- 
mission and  sale  or  exchange  of  hydroelectric  power,  flood  control,  river 
regulation,  improvement  in  navigation,  provisions  of  water  for  municipal, 
industrial,  and  domestic  use,  conservation  and  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  abatement  of  sedimentation  and  pollution,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  the  provision  of  new  or  enhanced  recreational  develop- 
ments. 

During  the  Bureau's  58  years  of  existence  it  has  constructed  over  170 
dams  and  reservoirs  throughout  the  Western  States.  The  normal  water 
surface  area  of  these  reservoirs  is  approximately  one  and  one-third  mil- 
lion acres,  or  over  2,100  square  miles.  Individual  reservoirs  have  water 
surface  areas  ranging  from  a  few  acres  to  approximately  163,000  acres. 
Existing  reservoirs  and  those  presently  under  construction  have  a  shore- 
line of  over  9,100  miles  or  a  distance  approximately  equal  to  the  aerial 
mileage  from  Rockland,  Maine,  to  Los  Angeles,  California  and  return, 
and  back  to  Los  Angeles.  Since  almost  every  water  resource  develop- 
ment constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  located  in  arid  or 
semiarid  areas,  where  very  few  natural  lakes  exist,  practically  all  of 
these  developments  have  provided  new  recreation  resources,  regardless 
of  whether  such  uses  were  a  part  of  the  original  plans  or  not.  During 
1959,  recreational  use  was  reported  on  174  reservoirs  and  other  public 
use  areas  on  existing  Reclamation  projects. 

During  the  past  decade,  recreation  use  has  grown  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  In  1959,  22.7  million  visitor  days  were  reported.  This  represents 
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an  increase  of  approximately  17  percent  over  the  previous  year  and  140 
percent  over  1955. 

We  are  told  that  the  Nation's  population  will  double  during  the  next 
50  years  and  that  the  combined  growth  rate  of  the  17  Western  States 
will  continue  to  exceed  the  National  average.  The  present  43  million 
population  of  these  Western  States  is  expected  to  reach  180  million  people 
40  years  from  now. 

Every  indication,  such  as  this  expanding  population,  more  leisure 
time,  improved  transportation  facilities,  higher  living  standards,  and 
the  availability  of  new  and  interesting  recreation  equipment  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  worker,  points  to  greatly  increased 
demands  for  recreation  on  Reclamation  constructed  projects  as  else- 
where. Barring  National  emergencies,  nothing  can  be  seen  on  the  horizon 
that  will  slow  down  the  demands  for  recreational  use  of  artificially  con- 
structed water  facilities  such  as  those  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

In  recent  years  people,  not  only  in  the  Western  States,  but  over  the 
entire  Nation  have  become  very  much  aware  of  the  importance  of  water 
for  all  purposes  in  our  daily  lives.  The  public  now  realizes  that  adequate 
water  supplies  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted.  Continued  economic 
development  of  practically  every  type  is  dependent  on  water  in  one  way 
or  another  for  its  very  existence.  This  means  that  water  resource  de- 
velopment and  use  must  continue  to  expand  at  no  less  than  its  present 
rate,  and  that  in  all  probability  development  will  be  greatly  accelerated. 
One  of  the  answers  to  these  increased  needs,  of  course,  is  multi-use  of 
our  available  water  supplies  and  our  present  planning,  construction  and 
operation  is  predicated  upon  this  concept — to  the  maximum  possible 
within  our  statutory  authority. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  looks  to  the  future  knowing  that  the 
public  will  demand  more  and  more  recreational  use  of  those  water  stor- 
age facilities  presently  constructed  as  well  as  those  to  be  built  in  the 
future.  Likewise,  the  organization  looks  to  an  accelerated  but  orderly 
program  of  new  and  improved  water  resource  construction.  Faced  with 
these  demands  to  meet  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  public  for  recreation 
and  other  public  use,  the  Bureau  at  this  time  has  no  alternative  but  to 
review  its  past  program,  with  its  basic  authorities,  to  determine  how 
well  equipped  it  is  to  meet  the  present  and  future  requirements  as  a 
total  water  resource  development  agency.  Such  a  review  reveals  that 
Federal  Reclamation  law  does  not  contain  general  authority  for  achieve- 
ment of  the  full  recreational  potential  created  by  the  construction  of 
water  resource  development  projects.  The  principal  purpose  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  the  development  of  water  and  land  resources 
for  irrigation  and  basic  authority  is  oriented  to  this  and  the  several 
multiple-purpose  functions.  Only  recently  has  recreation  been  recog- 
nized by  Congress  as  one  of  the  benefits  of  Reclamation  development. 
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As  a  result,  recreational  or  public  use  facilities  have  not  been  con- 
structed on  many  of  the  older  Reclamation  projects.  The  only  method 
by  which  such  facilities  could  have  been  constructed  was  for  the  primary 
project  beneficiaries,  who  repay  the  costs  of  the  project,  to  underwrite 
the  costs  of  recreational  or  public  use  facilities.  As  to  be  expected,  pay- 
ing project  beneficiaries  have  usually  been  unwilling  and  in  many  cases 
unable  to  pay  for  such  costs.  This  situation  has  resulted  in  undesirable 
conditions  at  many  reservoirs,  especially  those  constructed  prior  to 
World  War  II,  where  the  demand  for  recreational  use  is  large  and  public 
use  facilities  are  inadequate  or  in  some  cases  nonexistent.  Correction 
of  this  situation  requires  basic  authority  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  expend  nonreimbursable  Federal  funds  to  construct  needed  minimum 
basic  recreational  facilities  to  the  extent  necessary  to  interest  State  or 
local  agencies  in  taking  over  the  recreational  areas  for  operation  and 
management. 

With  the  sharp  increase  in  recreational  demands,  which  started  soon 
after  World  War  II,  it  became  Bureau  of  Reclamation  policy,  still  lack- 
ing basic  recreational  authority,  to  construct  minimum  basic  facilities 
at  Reclamation  reservoirs  for  public  use  whenever  such  construction 
was  administratively  determined  to  be  authorized  and  necessary.  Such 
determination  has  been  based  on  the  criteria  that  the  facilities  are  re- 
quired to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  visiting  public  or  that 
they  are  necessary  to  protect  Federal  property.  The  extent  and  type  of 
public  use  facilities  which  can  be  constructed  under  this  policy  are  based 
on  adequate  justification  of  what  is  reasonably  required  to  protect  the 
public  and  Federal  property  involved.  Under  this  policy  only  those 
lands  which  are  clearly  needed  for  limited  public  use  and  limited  access 
are  acquired  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Funds  for  these  health  and 
safety  expenditures  are  still  reimbursable.  Operation  under  this  policy 
has  been  fairly  successful  in  that  sufficient  public  use  facilities  are  usually 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  form  a  nucleus  from  which 
State  or  local  agencies  can  build  and  develop  adequate  recreational 
facilities  to  meet  the  public  needs.  We  recognize  that  the  situation  can 
still  be  improved,  however,  and  are  thinking  to  that  end. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  liberalize  the  policy  of  all 
public  use  facilities  being  constructed,  wherein  the  major  costs  are  repaid 
to  the  government  by  the  water  or  power  users.  This  change  in  policy 
was  first  approved  by  the  81st  Congress  in  authorization  of  the  Palisades 
Project  in  Idaho  wherein  construction  of  the  recreational  features  were 
declared  to  be  nonreimbursable.  During  the  intervening  decade,  author- 
ity for  such  nonreimbursable  recreational  developments  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  project  by  project,  at  specific  locations.  One  of 
the  first  large  recreational  developments  authorized  under  this  policy 
was  the  Weber  Basin  Project  in  Utah,  which  has  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4,738,000.  One  of  the  recent,  and  by  far  the  largest  authorizations  of 
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this  type,  is  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  where  $17  million  has 
been  authorized  for  various  recreational  facilities. 

The  National  Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is,  by 
agreement,  the  primary  planning  agency  for  recreational  developments 
on  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Projects.  Since  1952  that  agency  has  carried 
out  recreational  planning  studies  on  about  70  reservoirs.  It  also  assists 
the  Bureau  in  arranging  for  the  operation  of  recreational  areas  by  state 
and  local  agencies.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  also  cooperates  with  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
planning  of  facilities  to  mitigate  damages  to  and  for  the  enhancement  of 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  wherever  possible  in  the  development  of  Re- 
clamation projects.  The  Bureau  looks  forward  to  continuation  of  the 
excellent  working  relationships  it  has  had  with  these  two  sister  agencies 
of  the  Department. 

It  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  policy  to  transfer 
reservoir  areas  whenever  possible  to  local,  State  and  other  Federal 
agencies  for  administration  and  development  of  recreational  resources. 
Such  areas  as  are  determined  to  be  of  national  significance  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Park  Service.  Areas  within  national  forests  are 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  certain  types  of 
areas  are  transferred  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Other  recreational 
areas  are  made  available  to  State  and  local  agencies  for  administration 
and  development  of  the  recreational  resources.  The  Bureau  appreciates 
the  cooperation  it  has  had  from  all  such  agencies  in  the  administration 
and  development  of  the  recreational  program. 

From  this  discussion,  it  can  be  seen  that  while  the  Bureau  can  and 
does  build  certain  public  use  facilities,  Reclamation  law  does  not  con- 
tain authority  for  achievement  of  the  full  recreational  potential  created 
by  the  construction  of  water  storage  projects.  Many  confusing  situations 
have  developed  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  clear  cut  policies  relative  to 
recreational  development. 

The  House  Public  Works  Appropriation  Committee  of  the  86th  Co- 
gress,  2nd  Session,  recognized  this  lack  of  adequate  national  policy  when 
it  stated,  "It  is  the  Committee's  recommendation  that  the  proper  legis- 
lative committees  interest  themselves  in  the  problem  of  evolving  some 
sort  of  a  national  policy  to  put  this  growing  problem  under  control." 
The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  require  "...  a  complete  report  from 
both  the  Corps  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  before  the  hearings  on 
the  1962  appropriation  bill  setting  out  in  some  detail  just  what  facilities 
it  contemplated  that  the  Federal  Government  will  supply,  how  the 
leasing  of  land  and  concessions  will  be  handled,  and  specific  guidelines 
for  transferring  the  management  of  reservoir  areas  to  States  and  other 
local  interests." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  committee  regarding  rec- 
reational developments  when  it  stated,  "It  is  the  Committee's  opinion 
that  a  basic  guideline  in  the  development  of  over-all  policies  and  plans 
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should  be  that  income  from  the  use  of  recreational  areas  and  facilities 
should  be  at  least  sufficient  to  cover  the  Federal  costs  of  construction 
and  management  of  the  areas  whenever  Federal  investment  for  these 
purposes  is  involved." 

As  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  looks  to  the  future  role  of  recreation  on 
its  water  storage  projects  it  sees  many  new  and  improved  policy  ap- 
proaches which  must  be  given  adequate  consideration  to  provide  for 
the  achievement  of  full  recreational  benefits.  Your  attention  is  directed 
to  the  following  basic  policy  considerations :  (1)  What  method  or  methods 
should  be  used  to  determine  the  total  benefits  to  be  assigned  recreation? 
(2)  What  improved  procedures  should  be  used  to  determine  the  alloca- 
tion of  recreational  costs  to  the  various  beneficiaries?  (3)  What  should 
be  the  guidelines  to  assist  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  National 
Park  Service  in  determining  the  types  and  amount  of  facilities  which 
should  be  constructed  to  meet  present  and  future  recreational  demands? 
(4)  How  far  should  the  Federal  Government  go  in  supplying  these  needed 
facilities?  (5)  How  much  responsibility  should  be  borne  by  State  and 
local  agencies  in  providing  land  areas,  actual  recreational  facilities  and 
in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  recreational  developments  of 
Reclamation  storage  projects?  (6)  How  should  the  question  of  free 
access  to  publicly  developed  recreational  areas  on  Bureau  water  storage 
projects  be  handled?  Should  the  present  policy  of  free  access  be  con- 
tinued or  should  consideration  be  given  to  an  entry  charge  in  keeping 
with  charges  to  national  parks  or  some  other  type  of  an  entrance  charge? 
(7)  To  what  extent  should  use  fees  for  facilities  constructed  by  con- 
cessionaires and  businesses  be  allowed  and  regulated?  (8)  Who  should 
determine  the  amount  and  location  of  land  to  be  acquired  around  Bureau 
water  storage  projects  for  recreational  purposes?  Should  this  land  be 
purchased  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies?  Should  condemnation 
proceedings  be  used  to  insure  adequate  land  areas  for  recreation  at  such 
locations?  (9)  If  land  is  to  be  obtained  around  recreational  reservoirs 
by  State  and  local  agencies,  how  should  its  purchase  be  financed?  (10) 
Should  Federal  or  other  type  loans  be  made  available  to  local  organiza- 
tions to  assist  them  in  the  development  and  management  of  recreational 
areas  on  Bureau  reservoirs?  (11)  What  should  be  the  criteria  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  recreational  area  is  of  national,  regional,  or  local  sig- 
nificance and  how  should  this  determination  affect  development  and 
operation  and  maintenance  for  the  area?  (12)  How  should  the  growing 
conflict  among  various  recreational  activities  such  as  water  skiing  and 
fishing  be  resolved  on  Bureau  reservoirs? 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  these  and  other 
policy  considerations  need  to  be  resolved  in  the  near  future  if  full  rec- 
reational benefits  are  to  be  achieved  on  its  water  storage  projects. 

Future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Western  States  will  be  closely 
linked  with  Reclamation  developments.  It  is  realized  that  with  these 
developments  will  come  a  substantial  demand  for  extensive  use  of  Bureau 
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facilities  for  recreational  purposes.  The  Bureau  will  do  everything 
possible  to  meet  the  forthcoming  demands  through  a  reasonable,  effective 
and  cooperative  approach  which  will  recognize  the  interests  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  groups. 

CARTER  PAGE,   Chief  of  Planning  Division,  Civil  Works  Division,   Office, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

If  the  future  of  outdoor  recreation  can  be  judged  by  past  experience 
with  river  development  works  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  we  might 
reach  the  conclusion  that  within  the  next  20  years  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States  will  be  engaged  solely  in  recreational  activities. 
It  is  unlikely,  and  perhaps  not  desirable,  that  this  happy  situation  should 
prevail.  But  the  trend  of  use  is  a  significant  indicator  of  the  real  public 
values  of  new  water  areas  created  by  river  development. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army 
is  involved  in  outdoor  recreation.  This  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  wears  two  hats.  One  is  the  military  helmet  under 
which  it  has  responsibilities  for  engineering  and  logistic  support,  and  as 
a  combat  arm.  The  other  is  the  civilian  hat  under  which  the  Corps 
serves  essentially  as  a  civil  agency  of  the  Federal  government.  This 
second  role  is  of  particular  interest  to  State  people  concerned  with 
recreation,  because  in  this  role  the  Corps  has  responsibility  for  planning, 
construction  and  operation  of  Federal  improvements  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  for  many  related  aspects  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment. In  carrying  out  this  civil  function  the  Corps  has  developed  a  vast 
resource  of  new  water  areas  which  has  a  great  potential  for  public  use, 
including  recreational  and  conservational  values. 

The  present  large  recreational  use  of  existing  civil  works  projects  is 
something  planned  and  foreseen.  It  is  true  but  the  Congress  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  enacted  a  far  seeing  authorization  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  provide  for  access  and  public  use  and  to  maintain  recrea- 
tional facilities  at  Federal  water  resources  projects.  While  this  legislative 
action  was  of  major  importance  in  setting  the  stage  for  recreational  use, 
no  one  could  have  anticipated  the  20-fold  increase  in  public  use  of  water 
resources  projects  which  has  taken  place  since  1946,  or  the  many  prob- 
lems that  now  clamor  for  solution. 

Current  statistics  show  that  185  civil  works  projects  under  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  38  States  now  provide  over  3  million  acres  of  new  water 
surface  and  over  20,000  miles  of  new  shoreline  during  the  summer  season. 
Public  attendance  has  risen  from  about  5  million  annually  in  1946  to 
over  106  million  in  1959.  As  nearly  as  we  can  tell  the  preponderance  of 
this  public  use  is  for  the  more  important  forms  of  recreational  use,  such 
as  fishing,  boating,  swimming  and  camping.  This  is  the  background  of 
public  use,  which  may  serve  as  some  indicator  of  the  future. 

This  recreational  resource  has  been  provided  basically  by  Federal 
projects  for  river  regulation.  It  is  not  generally  recognized,  however, 
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that  the  development  of  the  recreational  potential  has  been  a  joint 
Federal-State-Iocal  effort.  Over  the  past  two  decades  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  spent  about  $12  million  in  providing  basic  facilities  for 
access  and  public  use  at  projects  which  are  now  complete  or  in  operation. 
This  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  total  project  cost.  Our  in- 
complete records  of  non-Federal  costs  show  that  over  the  same  period 
States,  local  governments  and  private  enterprise  have  spent  about  $140 
million  in  further  development  of  the  resource — or  more  than  ten  times 
the  Federal  cost  specifically  for  recreation. 

Some  of  the  major  problems  which  confront  us  in  administering  rec- 
reational use  as  a  function  of  water  resources  development  are:  (1) 
Should  recreational  use  be  considered,  planned,  and  evaluated  as  a  real 
purpose  of  Federal  water  resources  projects?  We  think  that  recreation 
should  have  this  status,  and  not  be  merely  an  incidental  consideration. 
But  if  we  face  up  to  this  decision,  a  number  of  other  problems  arise. 
(2)  How  can  we  evaluate  recreation?  At  present  only  limited  guide-lines 
are  available.  But  if  recreation,  and  the  recreational  aspects  of  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  are  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  alongside  of  other 
functions  of  water  resources  development,  and  be  used  in  the  economic 
analysis  of  projects,  we  must  be  able  to  evaluate  them  in  monetary 
terms.  (3)  How  can  we  reconcile  conflicting  demands  upon  water  and 
land  resources  so  that  recreational  and  conservational  use  will  get  proper 
consideration,  and  how  reconcile  conflicting  recreational  and  conserva- 
tional needs?  We  feel  that  the  only  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  care- 
ful master-planning  aimed  at  getting  the  greatest  sustained  public  values 
from  our  water  and  land  resources.  In  such  planning  the  so-called  "in- 
tangible" values,  such  as  those  of  historic  and  scenic  areas,  and  of 
wilderness  areas,  should  not  be  ignored.  (4)  How  should  the  cost  of 
recreation  as  a  function  of  water  resources  development  be  shared  be- 
tween Federal,  State  and  local  interests?  This  is  the  really  tough  prob- 
lem of  who  pays.  We  feel  that  the  Federal  government  has  a  definite 
interest  and  should  bear  a  part  of  the  cost,  but  there  is  little  agreement 
as  to  the  extent  of  Federal  participation.  Federal  projects  for  flood 
control  or  other  purposes  which  have  recreational  value  may  not  always 
fit  in  with  the  recreational  needs  and  plans  of  States,  but  some  way 
must  be  found  to  recognize  the  State  interest. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  very  broad  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
water  resources  development.  Experience  since  1944  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  recreational  and  conservational  uses  of  engineering  pro- 
jects for  water  resources  development  are  a  major  and  growing  function 
of  such  projects.  We  are  constantly  confronted  with  proposals  and  pres- 
sure from  those  interested,  quite  properly,  in  one  or  another  aspect  of 
the  problem,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  resolve  conflicts  in  a  way  which  is 
satisfactory  to  all  interests.  We  feel  that  our  basic  guide  in  such  cases 
must  be  that  these  new  water  areas  and  the  lands  required  for  access 
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and  public  use,  be  developed  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  public  values 
and  use  on  a  sustained  basis. 

The  future  of  outdoor  recreation  as  a  function  of  Federal  water  re- 
sources development  will  be  influenced  substantially  by  solution  of  some 
major  problems  now  before  us.  I  think  these  problems  must  and  will  be 
resolved.  The  interest  in  and  concept  of  public  use  of  waters  impounded 
for  river  regulation  arises  from  the  pressure  of  people  who  are  using  and 
will  use  these  new  water  areas  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  All  indications 
are  that  this  pressure  will  grow.  A  major  recreational  resource  has  been 
and  is  being  created  which  cannot  be  ignored  or  relegated  to  secondary 
consideration. 

All  indications  are  that  if  we  are  to  meet  the  future  water  needs  of 
this  country,  a  degree  of  regulation  of  our  rivers  and  streams  will  be 
required  which  is  far  in  excess  of  anything  we  see  at  this  time.  The 
State  of  Maine  is  fortunate  in  having  abundant  water.  Other  parts  of 
our  country,  however,  are  even  now  experiencing  water  shortages  and 
this  problem  will  become  more  acute  with  growth  of  population  and 
industry. 

The  more  intensive  river  regulation  that  will  be  needed  over  the  next 
two  decades  will  require  impoundments — large  and  small.  We  have 
reported  to  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Resources  that  a 
future  program  considering  only  the  anticipated  need  for  flood  control 
over  the  next  two  decades  may  require  about  twice  as  much  reservoir 
storage  as  we  now  have.  With  the  growing  needs  for  water  supply  and 
for  regulation  of  low  flows  of  our  rivers  it  seems  inevitable  that  these 
future  water  resources  projects  must  be  multiple-use  in  nature  and  that 
they  will  provide  water  areas  for  recreation  and  for  conservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  now  existing.  There  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  the  public  demand  for  water  based  recreation  and  every 
indication  that  its  importance  as  a  function  of  river  basin  development 
will  increase. 

We  believe,  however,  that  in  order  to  meet  this  public  demand  in  any 
adequate  manner,  recreational  use  must  have  status  as  a  primary  ob- 
jective and  function  of  river  basin  development. 

JOHN  SIEKER,  Director,  Division  of  Recreation  and  Land  Uses,  Forest  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Forest  Service  is  convinced  that  the  future  of  Forest  Recreation 
on  the  national  forests  can  be  expressed  as  "bigger"  and  "changing" 
— and  I  think  it  will  also  be  "better."  This  appraisal  is  based  on  the 
past  record  of  recreation  use  on  the  national  forests  and  applies  to  out- 
door, nonurban  types  of  recreation,  including  camping,  picnicking, 
sightseeing,  skiing,  swimming,  boating,  wilderness  travel,  riding,  hiking, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  mountain  climbing.  Also  included  in  outdoor  forest 
recreation  are  the  users  of  organization  camps,  resorts,  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs, and  summer  homes  in  a  forest  environment. 
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The  period  since  the  War  has  demonstrated  a  steeply  upward  trend  in 
forest  recreation  on  the  national  forests.  In  1946  the  national  forests 
had  18  million  visits  and  in  1959  they  had  813^  million.  This  increase 
amounts  to  an  average  of  12  percent  per  year  or  43/£  times  in  the  13  year 
period.  Most  recreation  activities  increased  at  quite  similar  rates  during 
this  period.  There  is  no  evidence  at  present  to  indicate  a  slackening  of 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  fact,  many  indicators — 
such  as  projected  increases  in  population;  increased  leisure  time;  more 
disposable  personal  income;  and  easier,  faster  access  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  by  air  and  interstate  highways — probably  point  to  an  even 
more  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the  demand  for  national  forest  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  and  opportunities.  Our  latest  projections  indicate 
that  the  national  forests  will  receive  630  million  recreation  visits  by  the 
year  2000,  which  is  1Y^  times  the  present  use. 

During  this  same  period  appreciable  changes  have  taken  place  in 
recreational  activities  and  the  habits  of  recreationists.  Skiing,  boating, 
water  skiing,  and  skin  diving  have  grown  from  relatively  small  import- 
ance to  major  activities.  Trailers  have  greatly  affected  the  habits  of  the 
camping  public  and  have  created  demands  for  new  kinds  of  sites.  Gaso- 
line stoves  and  charcoal  are  replacing  firewood  for  camp  cooking  in  many 
places.  Many  people  are  demanding  more  comforts  and  conveniences  at 
outdoor  recreation  sites,  but  without  too  much  sacrifice  of  the  natural 
environment.  This  latter  demand  is  at  times  somewhat  difficult  to 
accomplish. 

Public  demands  for  all  types  and  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation  areas, 
sites  and  facilities  will  probably  continue  to  change  in  the  future.  Out- 
door recreation  on  the  national  forests  will  attract  millions  of  people 
from  urban  centers  who  have  heretofore  not  had  the  time  or  opportunity 
to  get  beyond  the  nearest  County  or  State  park.  These  people  will 
bring  new  ideas  to  forest  recreation.  Many  more  people  will  want  to 
go  into  the  wilderness-type  areas  to  experience  the  ultimate  in  associa- 
tion with  the  forest  environment.  They  will  travel  both  afoot  and  by 
horseback,  and  they  may  want  changes  in  wilderness  management. 
The  demand  may  grow  for  making  wilderness  travel  afoot  available 
for  people  neither  able  nor  inclined  to  carry  a  40  pound  pack.  A  system 
of  camps  or  huts  10  to  12  miles  apart,  with  food  and  beds,  would  open 
the  wilderness  experience  to  many  who  can't  have  it  now,  and  the  inter- 
vening wilderness  would  be  as  wild  as  ever.  In  fact,  by  reducing  grazing 
and  trail  travel  by  pack  animals  the  total  effect  might  be  more  real 
wilderness  environment.  More  people  will  want  good  hunting,  good 
fishing,  and  reasonably  well  marked  trails.  It  also  seems  likely  that  our 
future  recreation  visitors  will  want  to  learn  more  new  and  interesting 
things  about  local  history,  geology,  wildlife,  and  forests  while  they  are 
on  recreation  trips.  They  will  want  museums,  lectures  and  signs  to  help 
them  understand  something  about  the  area  they  are  in,  the  way  it  is 
being  managed,  and  why. 
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Also,  people  will  want  to  concentrate  in  the  more  interesting  localities 
in  the  forest.  They  will  want  to  find  varied  recreation  opportunities  and 
accommodations  at  these  recreation  centers.  They  will  want  camps, 
trailer  camps,  motels,  resorts  and  hotels — and  will  want  various  things 
to  do  which  can  be  reached  in  an  easy  day's  trip — fishing  and  hunting 
(in  season),  scenery,  swimming,  wilderness  travel,  mountain  climbing, 
boating,  water  skiing. 

Charging  for  the  use  of  recreation  land  and  facilities  will  become 
customary.  The  charge  will  be  large  enough  to  cover  at  least  the  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  sites  and  facilities.  Together  with 
the  charge  will  come  better  facilities,  better  supervision,  more  special 
services  and  controlled  use — that  is,  when  a  recreation  site  is  fully  oc- 
cupied, the  gates  will  be  closed  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  de- 
terioration of  the  forest  environment. 

Suppose  that  these  thoughts  are  right;  what  would  all  this  mean  to 
the  national  forests?  Let's  look  at  it  by  comparing  the  land  and  facilities 
now  needed  to  accommodate  the  use  with  the  expected  needs  by  the 
year  2000. 

There  are  180  million  acres  of  national-forest  land  which  are  being 
managed  under  multiple-use  principles  with  the  objective  of  yielding  the 
most  in  resources  and  services  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Rec- 
reation use  is  one  of  the  major  national  forest  resources,  but  in  providing 
for  it  we  can  never  forget  that  there  are  other  demands  that  the  national 
forests  must  meet  if  our  Nation  is  to  remain  strong  and  prosperous  in  a 
competitive  world. 

At  present  with  81 J^  million  visits: 

a.  144,000  acres  are  developed  for  camping,  picnicking,  winter  sports, 
organization  camps,   resorts,   swimming  and  boating  sites,   and 
summer  homes. 

b.  15,000,000  acres  are  managed  as  Wilderness,  Wild,  Primitive  and 
Scenic  areas.   These  lands  also  produce  water,  wildlife,  and  other 
uses  consistent  with  wilderness. 

c.  2,625,000  acres  are  lakes,  reservoirs  and  streams  used  for  water 
storage,  flood  control,  power,  and  recreation. 

d.  1,350,000  acres  are  water-front  zones  reserved  to  protect  recreation 
values  along  the  shores  of  lakes  and  streams. 

e.  2,800,000  acres  are  highways  and  roads  and  the  zones  along  these 
reserved  to  protect  roadside  attractiveness. 

f.  120,000,000  acres  are  regularly  used  for  hunting  game  animals, 
and  game  birds,  and  considerable  waterfowl  hunting  takes  place  on 
national-forest  lands.  These  lands  are  managed  under  multiple-use 
principles  and  produce  timber,  water,  forage,  and  minerals,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  available  for  hunting,  hiking,  riding,  and  other 
recreational  purposes. 

The  Forest  Service  is  now  making  a  country-wide  National  Forest 
Recreation  Survey.  This  is  an  inventory  and  evaluation  of  the  recreation 
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resources  of  all  the  national  forests  and  national  grasslands,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  available  recreation  resources  by  localities  with  the  pro- 
jected recreation  demands.  In  this  survey  we  are  identifying  and 
mapping  sites  suitable  and  available  for  recreation,  classifying  them  as 
to  quality,  and  determining  their  safe  carrying  capacity.  From  these 
data  we  will  prepare  Ranger  District  and  Forest  Recreation  Plans  de- 
signed to  accommodate,  in  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  over-all  needs 
of  the  United  States,  the  recreation  needs  in  the  year  2000.  Without 
anticipating  the  results  of  this  survey,  a  few  preliminary  opinions  will 
suggest  what  we  are  going  to  be  up  against  as  we  plan  to  accommodate 
the  future  recreation  demands  on  the  national  forests. 

The  present  144,000  acres  devoted  to  and  developed  for  such  uses 
as  camping,  picnicking,  winter  sports,  etc.,  are  overused  by  some  80 
percent.  Let's  assume  that  260,000  developed  acres  are  really  needed 
to  adequately  accommodate  the  present  use.  By  2000  we  expect  to  have 
7.7  times  as  much  use  and  we  will  need  some  2,000,000  acres.  This  is 
available  on  the  national  forests,  but  some  of  the  new  sites  may  not  be 
of  as  high  quality  as  the  existing  sites,  nor  located  in  as  desirable  places. 
This  will  be  particularly  true  of  specialized  sites  suitable  for  winter 
sports,  boating  and  swimming,  which  require  certain  features  not  avail- 
able on  all  lands. 

Our  reservoirs  can  be  increased  within  limits  to  accommodate  more 
recreation,  including  fishing,  but  every  new  reservoir  will  inundate  good 
land  and  good  fishing  streams  so  it  will  not  be  a  "net  gain."  Also,  as 
the  need  for  water  for  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes  and  power 
production  increases,  as  it  surely  will,  the  conflicts  between  drawdown 
on  a  reservoir  and  recreation  and  fishing  use  will  be  intensified.  Natural 
lakes  and  streams  and  the  120,000,000  acres  of  hunting  habitat  can't 
be  appreciably  increased,  but  their  game  and  fish  productivity  can  be 
increased — perhaps  doubled.  Also  it  is  very  likely  that  future  hunters 
and  fishermen  will  accept  a  lower  "success  ratio."  Emphasis  will  have 
to  be  on  sport — not  "take."  Perhaps  more  "artificial-lure"  streams 
and  lakes  will  be  necessary.  Perhaps  hunting  seasons  will  need  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  with  two  sets  of  hunters  participating.  Perhaps 
increased  productivity  and  acceptance  of  a  lower  success  ratio  will  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  hunting  and  fishing  habitat  four  times.  Still  not 
enough,  if  our  projections  of  a  7.7  increase  are  right.  In  improving  and 
developing  hunting  and  fishing  habitat,  the  Forest  Service  will  continue 
to  collaborate  with  the  States  since  State  laws  regulate  the  taking  of 
fish  and  game. 

The  management  of  Wilderness  areas  will  be  another  difficult  problem. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  demand  for  wilderness,  the  availability  of 
lands  suitable  for  wilderness,  and  the  capacity  of  wilderness  in  terms  of 
man-day's  use,  will  all  need  to  be  studied  carefully  before  final  decisions 
can  be  made.  Perhaps  there  may  have  to  be  some  fundamental  changes 
in  wilderness  management  concepts,  and  the  adoption  of  positive  con- 
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trols  to  prevent  overuse,  unsanitary  conditions,  and  deterioration  of 
the  wilderness  environment.  Perhaps  some  wilderness  demand  can  be 
satisfied  in  smaller  areas  or  on  lands  which  might  be  termed  "near 
wilderness." 

AH  in  all,  a  7.7  increase  in  recreation  use  on  the  national  forests  is 
going  to  pose  difficult  land-use  and  land-management  problems.  While 
all  this  increased  recreation  demand  is  happening,  the  demand  for 
water,  timber  products,  farm  produce,  minerals,  waterpower,  and  every- 
thing else  that  the  American  people  need  is  going  to  increase,  probably 
at  similar  rates.  There  will  be  intense  competition  for  land  and  its  re- 
sources. The  recreationists  and  the  water  user  will  compete  for  acre 
feet  of  water — the  one  wanting  them  in  the  reservoir  to  enjoy  for  fishing 
and  recreation;  the  other  wanting  them  going  through  a  turbine  or 
irrigating  a  crop  (unfortunately  right  at  the  height  of  the  recreation 
season).  One  group  of  recreationists  will  want  roads  or  a  ski  area  in 
the  high  country;  another  group  will  want  that  area  left  a  wilderness. 
Many  other  conflicts  will  need  to  be  resolved. 

The  very  best  land  management  will  be  necessary  to  provide  all  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  growing  population.  Waste  of  timber  by  fire, 
disease,  poor  utilization  and  harmful  practices  must  be  reduced.  We 
will  have  to  concentrate  on  developing  the  commodity  needs  of  the 
Nation — food,  water,  timber,  minerals,  and  natural  resources  of  all 
kinds — on  lands  which  will  yield  a  maximum  return  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis.  Only  by  practicing  excellent  land  use  on  all  of  our  lands 
can  we  hope  to  meet  the  recreation  needs  of  the  future  and  also  meet 
all  of  the  commodity  demands. 

BEN  H.    THOMPSON,    Chief,    Division    of  Recreation    Resource    Planning, 
National  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Why  do  we  talk  about  outdoor  recreation?  I  suppose  it  is  because 
everyone  of  us — perhaps  instinctively — wants  to  get  out-of-doors,  for 
fun,  for  peace  of  mind,  for  the  beauty  of  marsh,  woods,  mountains, 
prairie,  desert;  the  beauty  of  rivers,  lakes,  seashores  or  even  the  beauty 
of  things  growing  along  the  roadside  or  in  our  own  backyards — to  men- 
tion only  a  few  glimpses  of  nature  that  have  made  it  appealing  to  people 
since  time  immemorial.  We  want  outdoor  recreation  at  all  times  of  our 
lives — from  the  time  we  are  children,  exploring  with  "terrifying  energy," 
until  the  time  we  are  content  to  sit  and  contemplate  the  scene  and  feel 
the  warmth  of  sun  and  the  coolness  of  breeze.  We  are  a  part  of  the 
earth  and  its  life.  We  sense  it,  we  know  it,  we  revel  in  it.  That  is  some- 
thing which  we  all  understand  in  each  other. 

Why  do  we  take  time  out  of  busy  occupations  to  come  to  this  beau- 
tiful spot  on  the  Maine  coast  to  discuss  the  future  of  outdoor  recreation? 
I  suppose  it  is  because  we  see  the  ax,  the  bulldozer,  and  the  great  earth 
movers  tearing  at  woods,  fields  and  countryside,  around  every  city, 
along  every  major  river,  around  the  shores  of  lakes,  along  the  seashore, 
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across  the  desert  and  mountains  and,  all  too  often,  even  in  our  own 
backyards.  We  see  the  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  changing 
and  diminishing.  We  see  the  native  habitat  of  wildlife  vanishing.  We 
see  clean  waters  and  clean  air  being  polluted  from  such  development. 
We  see  the  open  spaces  which  we  once  thought  would  be  with  us  always 
now  vanishing  at  an  incredible  rate.  In  short,  we  are  here  to  discuss 
the  future  of  outdoor  recreation  because  we  all  know  that  if  we  are  to 
have  the  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  we  want,  and  which  we  want 
our  children  to  have,  we  must  do  something  about  it,  on  an  adequate 
scale,  now. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  suggest  some  phases  of  the  future  of  outdoor 
recreation  which  I  believe  we  might  think  about. 

For  several  summers  our  children  went  to  a  summer  camp  in  Vermont, 
where  they  swam,  canoed,  hiked,  played  games,  learned  some  of  the  lore 
of  the  woods,  met  often  at  the  camp  counsel  ring,  made  new  friends  and 
had  a  healthy  summer.  At  each  summer's  end,  we  were  amazed  at  what 
the  camp  had  done  for  them.  We  used  to  say  that  two  months  of  sum- 
mer camp  was  worth  nine  months  or  more  of  school.  The  kids  thought 
so  too!  This  was  during  the  years  when  they  were  too  young  to  work 
for  wages  and  too  old  to  be  tied  to  their  mother's  apron  strings.  It  is  a 
critical  time  in  the  life  of  every  family  but,  especially,  families  living  in 
cities,  which  the  majority  of  us  do.  As  we  plan  for  the  future  of  out- 
door recreation,  should  we  not  plan  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  all 
children  who  wish  to,  to  have  the  fun  and  the  benefits  of  such  summer 
camps?  If  we  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative,  the  implications 
are  very  large,  in  terms  of  adequate  camps  and  the  means  to  operate 
them. 

Another  major  goal  in  the  future  of  outdoor  recreation  is  that  of  pro- 
viding access  to  clean  waters — streams,  rivers,  lakes  and  the  ocean. 
Most  communities  are  on  or  near  water.  Keeping  that  water  clean  and 
keeping  the  opportunity  for  people  to  get  to  it  for  pleasure  would  help 
the  recreation  needs  of  nearly  all  people,  wherever  they  are.  We  have 
not  done  so  well  in  this  area  of  recreation  resource  planning  and  con- 
servation. The  Potomac  River  that  flows  past  Washington  is  no  longer 
fit  for  swimming  and  relatively  few  places  along  the  river  have  been 
reserved  and  developed  for  public  access.  Riverside  lands  that  have 
provided  informal  access  because  they  were  not  developed  are  beginning 
to  be  developed  for  private  uses  of  many  kinds.  Unless  there  is  a  care- 
fully planned  and  adequately  executed  program  to  clean  up  the  river 
and  retain  its  finest  bordering  areas  for  public  use,  the  superb  recreation 
potentialities  of  the  Potomac  will  vanish. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  Potomac  is  generally  true  of  shorelines 
throughout  the  United  States,  including  the  seashores.  Nothing  less 
than  a  cooperative  program  of  planning  and  acquisition  of  such  shore- 
line areas,  involving  all  levels  of  Government,  can  save  the  remaining 
shoreline  potentialities  before  it  is  too  late.  Are  we  ready  to  acknowledge 
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this  fact  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  achieve  the  desired  ends? 
Related  to  the  need  to  preserve  the  shorelines,  is  the  need  to  preserve 
primarily  for  recreation  some  of  the  best  of  the  country's  free-flowing 
streams  and  natural  lakes.  I  refer  to  the  desirability  of  preserving  in 
their  natural  condition  such  famous  canoeing  waters  as  the  Allagash 
River  in  Maine,  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  in  Missouri,  the 
Rogue  River  in  Oregon  and  adequate  lake  country  in  northern  Minne- 
sota. Such  waterways  and  related  wilderness  will  be  wanted  more  and 
more  by  people  as  they  learn  about  the  opportunities  of  using  them  and 
as  the  country  becomes  more  highly  urbanized. 

Reservoirs  and  logged  forests  also  provide  recreation.  But  free- 
flowing  streams  and  natural  forests  conserved  and  managed  primarily 
for  wilderness  recreation  provide  something  more — a  quality  of  outdoor 
pleasure  and  mental  and  spiritual  stimulus  that  is  unique  to  each  such 
place.  Related  to  canoe  routes  and  other  waterways,  are  trails  for  hiking, 
riding  and  even  bicycling.  Hiking  and  riding  trails  are  standard  facilities 
in  most  public  reservations,  particularly  parks  and  forests.  Regarding 
bicycle  trails,  however,  we  estimate  that  there  are  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  million  bicycles  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  where  can  you 
ride  one  with  safety  and  pleasure?  The  Youth  Hostel  program  reportedly 
means  much  to  people  in  Europe.  At  least  one  problem  it  faces  in  the 
United  States  is  that  bicycle  trails  between  points  of  interest  are  prac- 
tically non-existent.  To  meet  this  shortcoming,  the  towpaths  of  old 
canals,  such  as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  through  western  Mary- 
land, would  seem  to  hold  much  promise,  if  the  potentiality  is  realized 
and  developed.  The  canals  are  usually  through  scenic  country,  the 
towpaths  are  relatively  level,  and  they  are  free  from  automobile  traffic. 
Marion  Clawson  suggests  that  some  abandoned  roads  and  railroad 
rights-of-way  might  also  provide  fascinating  bicycle  routes. 

A  park  planner  once  said  to  me:  "I  didn't  suppose  that  anybody 
over  12  years  old  ever  rode  a  bicycle."  Whatever  your  views  may  be, 
I  venture  the  suggestion  that  suitably  located  bicycle  trails  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  could  provide  pleasant  and  healthy  outdoor 
recreation  for  millions  of  people  who,  under  present  circumstances,  seek 
the  same  outlet  by  driving  taut  nerved  in  overcrowded  traffic.  The 
dividend  in  personal  satisfaction  is  not  the  same. 

There  is,  however,  great  need  for  pleasure  drives,  particularly  within 
reach  of  large  centers  of  population — leisurely,  scenic  drives  that  are 
designed  just  for  that  purpose  and  are  not  vitiated  by  being  connecting 
links  in  major  traffic  arteries.  Such  scenic  roads,  together  with  essential 
bordering  lands,  could  give  access  to  wild  areas  or  historic  regions  off 
the  beaten  path.  They  could  be  especially  rewarding  to  people  who, 
for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to  go  into  more  rugged  areas  requiring 
more  exertion,  money  and  time.  Scenic  roads,  as  a  conservation  device 
and  a  cultural  achievement,  may  have  more  recreation  potentiality  than 
we  have  heretofore  realized. 
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Basic  to  what  I  have  said  thus  far,  is  the  need  for  far  more  adequate 
systems  of  parks  and  related  recreation  areas  than  we  have  yet  achieved 
or  visualized — systems  that  will  preserve  the  best  of  our  natural  and 
historic  areas  and  will  be  within  reach  of  the  people  who  want  to  use 
them.  The  incidental  use  of  lands  and  waters  for  recreation,  that  are 
developed  and  managed  primarily  for  other  purposes,  may  provide 
recreation  for  great  numbers  of  people,  but  incidental  recreational  use 
of  such  lands  is  not  a  substitute  for  parks.  The  two  forms  of  land  use 
are  supplementary  to  each  other  but  neither  should  try  to  take  the 
place  of  the  other.  I  would  urge  that  we  who  are  in  the  park  field  never 
for  a  moment  underestimate  the  potentialities  of  our  own  field,  park 
conservation,  no  matter  how  many  times  we  are  told  that  other  forms 
of  land  use  will  provide  all  the  benefits  of  parks  plus  all  the  benefits  of 
commercial  exploitation. 

If  we  want  to  dedicate  lands  primarily  for  public  recreation,  the  most 
practical  guarantee  we  can  give  that  they  will  be  preserved  and  used  for 
such  recreation  is  to  set  them  up  as  parks,  whether  the  designation  is 
wilderness  park,  seashore  park,  historic  park,  scenic  park,  formal  park, 
playground  park,  or  some  other.  The  fact  that  parks  preserve  different 
kinds  of  areas  for  different  kinds  of  recreation  is  no  obstacle.  It  is  merely 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  park  people  are  fully  aware  of  the  variety 
inherent  in  park  conservation  and  are  ready  to  manage  each  kind  of 
park  for  the  returns  it  is  best  suited  to  give. 

Today,  in  our  brief  look  to  the  future,  time  does  not  permit  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  major  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  need  to.  The  few  that  have  been  mentioned  show  clearly,  I  believe, 
the  fundamental  need  to  classify  our  natural  resources  for  their  domin- 
ant values  and  potentialities,  to  be  followed  by  the  formulation  or  per- 
fection of  appropriate  programs  to  realize  those  values  and  potentialities. 
From  the  outdoor  recreation  point  of  view,  this  means  planning  of  the 
most  searching  and  objective  kind,  which  must  be  done  cooperatively  by 
governmental  agencies,  such  as  are  represented  at  this  meeting,  and  by 
citizen  groups  such  as  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks. 

EDWARD  WOOZLEY,  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Outdoor  recreation  seems  to  be  a  subject  that  no  one  tires  of  and  it  is 
one  which  a  very  large  number  of  people  are  working  very  hard  on. 
One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  about  outdoor  recreation  is  trying 
to  pin  down  the  scope  of  the  subject  to  manageable  size.  Outdoor 
recreation  means  National  parks  for  some  people;  it  means  State  parks 
to  some  others;  it  means  the  National  forests  to  some  other  people;  and 
other  groups  define  it  in  terms  of  playgrounds  and  swimming  pools, 
wilderness  areas,  ocean-side  sun  bathing,  driving  in  the  country,  looking 
at  beautiful  mountain  scenery — and  a  host  of  others.  The  diversities 
of  this  subject  make  it  very  difficult  to  confine. 
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The  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  in 
a  unique  position  regarding  the  future  of  outdoor  recreation.  Unlike 
any  other  Government  agency,  BLM  is  able  to  provide  lands  and  rec- 
reational resources  for  States,  counties,  municipalities,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  from  the  more  than  477  million  acres  administered  by  the 
Bureau.  BLM  lands  can  and  will  provide  outdoor  recreation  for  many 
Americans.  The  role  of  BLM  lands  in  outdoor  recreation  has  been  given 
high  priority  in  a  long-range  program  for  the  Bureau  which  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton  recently  sent  to  Congress. 

There  are  five  principal  ways  in  which  BLM  lands  can  be  used  and 
obtained  for  outdoor  recreational  uses.  First,  those  areas  that  are  sub- 
ject to  relatively  short  term  seasonal  use  may  be  placed  under  permit 
or  lease  to  a  local,  State,  or  public  agency  so  that  the  people  who  use 
the  area  may  develop  needed  facilities.  Long-term  leases  under  the 
so-called  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  can  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  States  and  others  to  obtain  and  use  BLM  lands  for 
public  recreation. 

Second,  it  is  possible  for  BLM  to  classify  areas  for  retention  in  Fed- 
eral ownership  and  management  as  multiple  use  areas.  The  Steens 
Mountains  in  southeastern  Oregon  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  classifica- 
tion action.  That  area  also  illustrates  some  of  the  more  typical  prob- 
lems relating  to  outdoor  recreational  use  of  BLM  lands. 

A  third  method  of  using  BLM  lands  for  outdoor  recreation  would 
involve  withdrawal  of  the  lands  and  formal  dedication  of  the  area  to 
one  or  more  specific  purposes.  Such  withdrawals  might  be  very  limited 
in  scope — for  example,  the  withdrawal  might  only  close  the  lands  to 
applications  under  the  public  land  laws;  or  the  withdrawal  might  simply 
close  the  lands  to  the  staking  of  mining  claims.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
in  the  public  interest  to  maintain  balanced  patterns  of  land  use  only 
excluding  uses  that  are  clearly  incompatible  with  the  primary  use  of 
the  land. 

A  fourth  kind  of  arrangement  can  be  through  cooperative  agreements 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  may  transfer  certain  management 
responsibilities  to  State  agencies  while  the  management  of  grazing, 
forestry,  minerals,  and  so  forth,  remains  with  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  many  examples  of  this  kind  of  arrangement — the  Caliente 
Wildlife  area  in  California,  for  instance. 

Returning  to  the  Recreation  and  Public  purposes  Act  we  find  the  fifth 
method  by  which  BLM  lands  can  be  obtained  and  developed  for  rec- 
reation uses.  Under  this  Act  lands  classified  by  BLM  as  most  suitable 
for  public  recreation  can  be  purchased  by  State  or  local  Governments, 
and  nonprofit  organizations  for  public  recreational  development.  Up 
to  6,400  acres,  embraced  in  not  more  than  three  sites,  can  be  conveyed 
to  a  State  for  recreational  development  each  year.  For  recreational 
purposes  to  parties  other  than  States  up  to  640  acres  can  be  purchased 
each  year.  To  insure  that  the  lands  are  properly  used  Congress  has 
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placed  a  reversionary  clause  in  the  Act.  A  State  must  furnish  an  ade- 
quate program  insuring  that  the  lands  will  be  developed  and  used  for 
public  recreation  before  any  conveyance  will  be  made. 

Also,  under  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  lands  may  be 
leased  or  purchased  by  State,  local  governments,  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  public  uses  other  than  recreation.  Up  to  640  acres  can  be 
purchased  each  year  for  such  public  uses  as  schools,  hospitals,  cemeteries, 
public  sanitation  purposes  and  many  others. 

Land  is  made  available  at  reduced  cost  by  this  Act  under  conditions 
which  insure  its  use  for  public  purposes.  The  purchase  price  will  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  public  use  the  lands  will  receive  and  upon  the 
development  program  submitted  by  the  States,  counties  or  civic  groups. 
Some  lands  can  be  purchased  for  as  little  as  30  percent  of  their  ap- 
praised price,  if  the  public  interest  warrants  it. 

One  of  the  prime  needs  in  the  development  of  State  and  local  outdoor 
recreational  facilities  is  completion  of  adequate  recreational  inventories. 
BLM  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  an  extensive  inventory  to  lo- 
cate all  public  lands  having  present  or  potential  value  for  public  rec- 
reation. In  the  inventory  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  sea 
coast  frontage  and  inland  water  shores  and  access  lands.  This  inventory 
which  is  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service 
is  scheduled  for  completion  by  June  30,  1961.  In  the  inventory  BLM  is 
considering  both  extensive  and  intensive  recreation  potential.  There 
are  large  acreages  of  land  having  extensive  recreation  potential,  such 
as  hunting  and  hiking,  within  which  are  located  smaller  areas  having 
intensive  potential  for  camping  and  picnicking.  Both  types  of  areas 
will  be  pinpointed  and  classified  according  to  their  highest  and  best 
recreational  use. 

BLM  will  do  all  it  can  to  encourage  and  assist  States,  counties,  and 
local  governments  in  their  recreation  programs  that  will  involve  BLM 
lands.  As  the  Bureau  gets  further  along  in  our  own  recreational  studies, 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  the  States  and  local  governments  with  more 
detailed  information  about  lands  suitable  for  future  acquisitions  and 
uses.  As  you  know,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  have  been  making  every  effort  to  liberalize  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  for  the  benefit  of  States  and  local 
governments.  Recently  the  Department  of  the  Interior  working  with 
Congressional  committees  sponsored  legislation  which  is  very  beneficial 
to  State  Parks — S.  2757,  which  was  passed  by  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. This  new  law  guarantees  that  a  State  will  not  lose  any  lands  it 
has  applied  for  under  the  Recreation  and  public  Purposes  Act  because 
action  on  State  applications  was  delayed  or  because  the  applications 
were  not  submitted  in  time  for  action  to  be  taken  in  the  same  year. 
Under  the  new  law  any  State  application  on  file  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
for  an  unused  portion  of  the  acreage  limitation,  will  be  carried  forward. 
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There  is  a  need  for  better  cooperation  among  all  kinds  of  outdoor 
recreational  groups  and  the  development  of  meaningful  codes  of  ethics 
to  help  protect  the  substantial  public  investments  being  made  in  out- 
door recreation  facilities.  It  too  often  happens  that  just  as  soon  as  a  fine 
place  is  built,  someone  walks  away  with  the  wrought  iron  grill.  It  will 
cost  us  taxpayers  good  money  to  replace  it.  Some  picnickers  can  leave 
a  mess  where  they  have  enjoyed  a  few  hours  outdoors  that  will  require 
someone  nearly  the  same  length  of  time  to  clean  up.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  other  examples  with  which  I  am  sure  you  are  all  acquainted. 
These  problems  are  not  limited  to  Federal  land  management  agencies, 
but  to  State  and  private  parks  as  well.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
self-policing  by  outdoor  recreation  groups  who  can  set  up  and  enforce 
adequate  standards  of  conduct  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the 
lands  and  resources  which  they  are  using.  BLM  would  welcome  any- 
one's support  in  such  an  endeavor.  The  responsibility  for  managing 
and  policing  outdoor  recreation  areas  should  be  a  specific  part  of  any 
recreational  development  program. 


Panel  Discussion 

The  Conference  Looks  Ahead 

CHAIRMAN:  IRA  B.    LYKES,  Chief,   Park  Practice,  National  Park  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

A.  D.  BARNES,  Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation, 
Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Miami,  Florida 

Within  the  framework  of  such  a  subject  as  "The  Conference  Looks 
Ahead"  opportunities  for  expression  are  to  say  the  least  numerous  if 
not  unlimited.  Many  of  us  have  gone  down  the  road  earnestly  and 
seriously  studying  problems  of  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
improvement  and  expansion  of  facilities.  We  have  worried  about  en- 
croachments of  various  natures  on  park  lands.  We  have  looked  to  the 
future  and  striven  to  acquire  new  lands  to  meet  the  need  of  exploding 
population  and  mounting  attendance  figures.  We  have  made  progress 
in  coordinating  our  efforts  with  other  and  related  agencies  in  the  public 
interest.  However,  in  this  "forest  of  purposes  and  aims,"  have  we  lost 
sight  of  the  people,  the  man  and  his  family,  the  individual  whose  visita- 
tions to  public  parks  each  and  every  day  number  in  the  millions? 

I  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Fifth  World 
Forestry  Congress  in  Seattle,  Washington,  took  the  privilege  of  restating 
his  subject — "People  and  National  Parks."  In  his  talk  he  made  the 
statement:  "In  our  country  there  is  one  thing  the  park  administrator 
must  never  lose  sight  of  and  that  is  parks  are  for  people.  Parks  come 
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into  being  through  the  desires  of  the  people,  they  belong  to  the  people, 
they  are  for  use  by  the  people.  Administering  agencies  are  but  the  cus- 
todians and  managers." 

Mr.  Wirth  also  quoted  the  following  words  from  the  Act  of  Congress 
establishing  the  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission and  its  reason  for  being:  "In  order  to  preserve,  develop,  and 
assure  accessibility  to  all  American  people  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations such  quality  and  quantity  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  as 
will  be  necessary  and  desirable  for  individual  enjoyment  and  to  assure 
the  spiritual,  cultural  and  physical  benefits  that  such  outdoor  recreation 
provides." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Wirth  also  said:  "So  the  parks  of  our  Nation  are 
really  more  than  parks,  they  have  become  symbols  of  a  free  Nation  and 
its  way  of  life.  They  belong  to  all  people  of  this  and  future  generations, 
for  their  use  and  enjoyment."  The  National  Park  Service  has  over  the 
years  and  with  tremendous  acceleration  more  recently  brought  em- 
phasis and  meaning  to  that  statement. 

So  too  has  this  Conference  and  its  members  through  their  leadership 
evolved  park  systems  and  areas  which  like  magnets  are  attracting 
recreation  seekers  in  increasing  numbers.  The  trend  towards  whole 
family  participation  through  mounting  interest  in  boating  and  family 
camping  is  a  good  sign.  There  is  another  side  to  this  picture. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  general  conclusions  of  a  recent  study  by 
Dr.  James  Coleman,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Relations  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University:  "Our  adolescents  are  cut  off  probably  more  than 
ever  before  from  the  adult  society.  As  a  consequence,  our  society  has 
within  its  midst  a  set  of  small  teenage  subcultures,  whose  interests  and 
attitudes  are  focused  on  things  far  removed  from  adult  responsibilities, 
and  who  may  develop  standards  which  lead  a  child  away  from  those 
goals  toward  which  our  schools  are  intended  to  lead."  The  study  goes 
on  to  show  that  in  answering  the  question  "How  would  you  like  to  be 
remembered  in  school?"  some  68^/2  percent  of  the  boys  wanted  to  be 
thought  of  as  most  popular  or  an  athletic  star  while  only  31}^  percent 
wanted  to  be  thought  of  as  a  brilliant  student.  Among  girls  a  little  over 
71  percent  wanted  to  be  thought  of  as  the  most  popular  or  as  a  leader 
in  student  activities  while  only  a  little  under  29  percent  wanted  to  be 
remembered  as  the  most  brilliant. 

Being  more  specific,  what  does  it  mean  to  today's  student:  To  recite 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  Is  it  automatic  or  does  he  know  the 
many  stories  and  the  significance  of  the  flag  in  our  history  of  freedom? 
To  appreciate  the  preservation  and  enjoy  visiting  such  historical  sites 
as  Williamsburg,  Jamestown,  Saratoga,  Lexington,  Concord  and  Ben- 
nington.  To  hold  sacred  the  park  areas  for  his  enjoyment  and  to  not 
despoil  them  with  vandalism,  crude  markings  and  littering.  To  be 
aware  that  National  Parks  and  Monuments,  State,  County  and  City 
Parks  are  a  heritage  of  our  country  held  in  preservation  for  his  and 
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future  generations.  To  not  lose  sight  in  this  global  age  the  spirit,  ob- 
stacles and  sufferings  our  pioneers  went  through  to  colonize  this  great 
nation. 

Where  does  this  lead  us,  where  are  we  going  as  a  nation?  We  only 
have  to  go  to  the  findings  of  a  Major  Mayer,  who  is  also  a  doctor  of 
psychiatry,  based  on  his  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  Korea.  He  found  that  these  prisoners  did  not  react  as  Ameri- 
cans have  in  previous  wars.  It  was  reported  that  Communist  Chinese 
Intelligence  evaluations  falling  into  the  hands  of  United  Nations  forces 
noted  that  the  American  soldier  has  rather  weak  loyalties  to  his  family, 
his  community,  his  religion,  his  country  and  his  fellow  soldier.  Hazy 
and  ill-formed  are  his  concepts  of  right  and  wrong.  There  must  be  a 
reason. 

Evidence  also  mounts  that  even  among  college  and  university  grad- 
uates there  was  only  a  little  knowledge  of  American  political  history, 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  of  civil  rights  and  freedoms. 
If  we  need  proof  of  such  things,  examine  closely  voter  registration  or 
participation  in  election  after  election. 

Where  does  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  come  into  this 
picture?  Some  organization,  some  leadership  must  be  developed  to 
point  the  way  towards  adequately  staffing  our  organizations  and  de- 
partments with  individuals  who  can  maintain  closer  and  more  personal 
contact  with  the  people  of  America  and  make  sure  that  they  understand 
in  their  own  way  that  our  parks  and  recreation  areas  are  symbols  of  a 
free  Nation  and  its  way  of  life  and  that  they  as  individuals  through 
civic  and  patriotic  pride  are  the  only  ones  that  can  assure  future  gen- 
erations of  the  same  privileges,  freedoms,  and  spiritual,  cultural  and 
physical  benefits. 

ALLEN  T.  EDMUNDS,  Regional  Chief,  Division  of  Recreation  Resource  Planning 
Region  Five,  National  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the  amended  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  for  this  Conference  and  have  noted  with  enthusiasm  the  broad 
purposes  and  objectives  of  our  group  as  outlined  in  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution.  The  vast  increase  in  outdoor  recreation  activities  has 
placed  concern  and  responsibility  for  meeting  associated  public  needs 
upon  many  agencies  in  addition  to  State  Park  Authorities.  It  is  right 
that  we  recognize  that  fact  and  accept  additional  responsibilities  in  this 
field.  We  are  for  the  most  part  public  officials  who  have  achieved  our 
philosophies  and  skills  in  public  service,  largely  at  public  expense,  and 
the  idealism  that  typifies  our  devotion  to  meeting  people's  needs  for 
parks  causes  us  to  be  earnestly  concerned  with  the  critical  needs  for  our 
unique  leadership  in  the  broad  field  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Planning  for  outdoor  recreation  today  is  interrelated  with  social  and 
governmental  planning  at  urban,  metropolitan,  regional,  State  and 
Federal  levels.  We  are  part  of  a  complicated  and  comprehensive  scheme 
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of  planning  and  no  longer  can  we  remain  within  our  own  cacoon  of  State 
and  Federal  planning  irrespective  of  what  is  going  on  around  us. 

Public  officials  and  individuals  interested  in  and  responsible  for  find- 
ing outdoor  park  and  recreational  area  space  to  meet  the  mushrooming 
needs  of  urban  populations  need  also  to  be  brought  into  full  cooperation 
and  understanding  with  the  philosophy,  objectives  and  plans  of  state 
park  and  other  nonurban  recreational  agencies,  lest  we  become  competi- 
tors with,  or  even  worse,  opponents,  one  with  another.  There  is  no 
existing  mechanism  to  serve  as  a  common  meeting  ground  for  all  in- 
terests or  through  which  their  needs  can  be  interrelated  and  unified 
efforts  for  public  understanding  and  support  formulated. 

In  light  of  these  needs  and  the  increasing  difficulties  of  obtaining 
effective  public  action  in  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  outdoor  recreation, 
it  appears  that  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  is  the  only 
existing  and  long-experienced  agency  in  the  broad  field  of  non-urban 
outdoor  recreation  that  might  serve  these  fundamental  needs.  There 
needs  to  be  a  rallying  point  from  which  to  promote  mutual  understand- 
ing and  a  unified  ideological  and  practical  approach  to  realization  of  an 
adequate  comprehensive  interrelated  system  of  areas  and  facilities  to 
meet  our  nation's  outdoor  park  and  recreation  area  needs. 

Because  of  these  expanded  responsibilities,  I  suggest,  as  a  member  of 
the  Conference,  that  we  consider  whether  the  name  of  this  organ- 
ization properly  encompasses  the  larger  concept  in  the  field  of  recreation. 

I  visualize  that  such  an  organization  would  provide  publications  of 
practical  value  similar  to  and  in  addition  to  those  now  received  under 
the  Park  Practices  Program.  A  close  tie  in  with  colleges  and  universities 
and  research  agencies  could  be  effected  in  order  to  provide  the  basic 
research  that  is  so  important  in  this  rapidly  changing  field. 

In  addition  such  an  organization  would  strengthen  our  efforts  in  com- 
bating transgressors  of  open  lands  and  aid  us  in  our  fight  against  political 
machinations.  Such  an  organization  could  demand  that  professional 
standards  for  technical,  professional  and  administrative  personnel  be 
adhered  to.  The  establishment  of  standards  for  these  fields  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  this  organization. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  many  duties  of  a  larger  organization  and  to 
assume  the  mantle  of  responsibility  for  the  broad  field  of  non-urban 
outdoor  recreation,  a  larger  central  staff  would  be  imperative.  The 
need  for  such  an  agency  appears  critical.  The  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
petent minds  working  on  the  many  facets  of  this  movement  will  find  the 
machinery  to  meet  this  need.  The  National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
possesses  the  inherent  position  and  qualities  to  become  the  nucleus  of 
such  an  instrument. 

It  would  appear  expedient  and  proper  for  us  to  consider  soberly  our 
potential  mission  in  the  non-urban  outdoor  recreational  movement  and 
the  ultimate  value  of  expanding  our  concern  and  membership  to  include 
any  and  all  agencies  and  individuals  concerned  with  and  interested  in 
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plans  and  work  related  to  meeting  the  outdoor  recreational  needs  of 
our  nation. 


V.  W.  FLICKINGER,  Chief,  Ohio  Division  of  Parks, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  my  remarks  are  not  directed 
against,  or  in  any  way  derogatory  to,  the  dedicated  efforts  of  our  pre- 
sent Conference  staff  or  the  various  working  committees.  Both  have 
performed  yeoman  service  under  adverse  circumstances.  If  there  is 
censure  in  any  form  then  we,  not  they,  are  the  ones  who  must  accept 
the  blame.  Since  early  1959  we  have  had  a  working  committee  on  con- 
stitution and  by-laws.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has  gone  into  the 
preparation  of  the  suggested  revisions,  which  will  be  considered  at  the 
business  meeting  later  this  week.  This  committee  has  already  been 
looking  ahead  for  the  Conference. 

They  have  charted  our  course  for  us,  in  proposing  the  revised  "Pur- 
poses and  Objectives."  The  proposed  revisions  are  the  work  of  a  few. 
We,  as  members  of  this  organization,  cannot  expect  those  few  to  carry 
the  load  for  the  Conference.  When  we  do  not  put  our  collective  minds 
to  work,  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  contribute  of  ourselves  and 
our  sustenance,  then  we  should  not  censure  our  limited  staff  and  their 
committees  for  not  doing  more  for  the  advancement  of  the  conference. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  being  planners  and  leaders  in  our  profession. 
What  have  we  done  toward  planning  for  the  organization,  which  lends 
stature  and  prestige  to  our  continued  success?  As  we  look  ahead,  we 
must,  if  we  are  to  survive,  feel  there  is  a  tremendous  challenge.  All 
signs  point  to  more  leisure  time  which  means  increased  usage,  more 
facilities,  higher  costs,  etcetera.  How  we  meet  that  challenge  is  de- 
pendent, to  a  great  extent,  on  what  kind  of  a  program  and  service  our 
Conference  can  provide  in  a  public  education  program. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge,  it  is  imperative  that  we  set  up  the 
mechanics  whereby  we  implement  the  recommendations  of  our  pro- 
posed constitution  and  by-laws.  Only  by  concerted  committee  actions 
can  we  accomplish  the  task  before  us.  As  a  point  of  beginning,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  submitted  for  your  consideration:  (1)  The  es- 
tablishment of  eight  strong  working  committees,  composed  of  both 
professional  and  lay  persons,  to  work  out  details  of  seven  general  head- 
ings as  outlined  in  the  CBL  Committee  recommendations.  (2)  Designate 
the  elected  officers  of  the  Conference,  together  with  appropriate  geo- 
graphical representation,  as  the  executive  committee  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  seven  committees  which  are:  a)  finance;  b)  membership; 
c)  program;  d)  education  (Public  Relations);  e)  criteria;  f)  research; 
and  g)  conference. 

Finances,  as  we  all  know,  determine  our  course  of  action.  With  an 
adequate,  assured  income  we  can  and  will  provide  the  services  which 
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the  constitution  envisions.  Sufficient  monies  cannot,  unless  the  lightn- 
ing strikes,  (i.e.  bequests,  foundations,  etcetera)  be  raised  from  member- 
ships alone,  unless  we  all  increase  our  efforts  to  obtain  new  continuing 
members.  If  each  State  were  capable  of  carrying  a  $100  membership  we 
would  only  receive  $5,000;  as  of  1959,  State  memberships  amounted  to 
only  $1690:  30  states  at  $50 — seven  at  $25;  one  at  $10;  one  at  $5; 
several  no  payment.  In  some  of  the  last  named,  the  representative  of 
that  State  is  a  member  of  the  Board.  Receipts  from  State  memberships 
of  $1690  are  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total,  with  other  memberships 
accounting  for  about  $5,000.  We  cannot  expect  much  when  our  total 
receipts  are  only  about  $10,000.  We  should  determine  our  total  needs 
and  assign  each  State  its  proportionate  share  of  the  financial  load  to  be 
raised  by  State  contribution,  memberships  or  any  other  honorable 
means.  A  formula  should  be  devised  using  a  combination  of  factors 
which  might  be  population,  acreage,  and  appropriations. 

Membership :  On  various  occasions  the  subject  of  lay  or  professional 
members  has  been  discussed.  Some  have  suggested  a  strictly  profes- 
sional conference.  Let  us  not  lose  sight,  and  our  Constitution  Committee 
has  recognized  this,  that  our  lay  membership  contributed  their  share 
without  active  participation.  True,  we  have  a  professional  classification, 
but  at  $10  it  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  income  from  memberships.  The 
cost  of  memberships  in  strictly  professional  organizations  like  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  or  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  is  considerably  more  than  the  $10  we  pay  to  the  Conference. 

Program:  Our  program  will  be  determined  by  finances.  It  must  be 
based  on  priority  of  action,  first  things  first,  with  activities  being  se- 
lected which  will  accomplish  the  high  priority  portion  of  our  activities 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  our  meager  funds.  It  will  have  to  be 
tailored  according  to  income — no  income,  no  program. 

Education — Public  Relations:  We  need  not  quibble  over  the  title. 
This  committee  must  take  into  consideration  all  facets  of  communica- 
tions, publications,  exhibits,  and  other  educational  measures.  Its  mem- 
bership should  include  individuals  or  consultants  who  are  skilled  in  the 
various  media  which  the  committee  recommends  for  activation.  Park 
Practice  is  an  excellent  media.  The  joint  endeavor  of  the  Conference 
and  the  National  Park  Service  continues  to  expand.  From  its  begin- 
ning at  the  Texas  meeting  in  1950  to  the  present  time,  its  fame  has 
spread  to  the  point  of  having  international  circulation.  Unless  we  all 
contribute  our  ideas  we  cannot  expect  it  to  expand  or  provide  the  serv- 
ices we  all  expect.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  submitted 
an  idea? 

Criteria — Concepts :  Changes  in  our  social  patterns,  communications, 
modes  of  transportation,  the  atomic  and  Echo  age  dictates  the  necessity 
for  a  reappraisal  of  the  Conference  program  and  procedures.  Also  we 
must  up-date  the  criteria  and  concepts  phases  of  our  program  if  we  are 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  present  day  visitors.  Some  of  us  are  feel- 
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ing  the  pinch  for  lands.  In  Ohio,  because  of  competing  demands,  we 
are  being  forced  to  consider  multiple  use  of  departmental-owned  lands. 
This  amounts  to  sharing,  with  other  divisions  of  the  department,  lands 
which  may  have  a  primary  purpose  of  water  supply,  but  which  do  not 
preclude  recreation  use.  Water  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  continued 
industrial  development  of  Ohio  and  as  a  resource  requiring  wise  use  it 
has  considerable  public  support.  When  recreational  facilities  are  de- 
signed into  the  original  project  as  it  is  first  conceived,  we  believe  that 
we  can  experience  a  reasonably  successful  operation. 

Research:  We  all  recognize  the  desirability  of  research;  a  directed 
program  is  necessary.  The  field  is  wide  open,  it's  a  matter  of  deciding 
where  we  should  start.  It's  a  matter  of  getting  our  ideas  on  paper  and 
finding  the  money  to  carry  out  a  sustaining  program. 

Conference:  Each  year  the  Conference,  by  invitation,  visits  a  different 
state.  Usually  the  program  committee  is  composed  of  persons  in  close 
proximity  to  the  site  of  the  meeting.  Unless  one  has  had  previous  ex- 
perience in  hosting  a  conference,  or  has  attended  a  conference,  he  has 
many  problems.  It  seems  only  logical  and  fair  to  all  concerned  to  draw 
up  some  guide  lines  for  the  benefit  of  prospective  hosts,  which  would 
include  requirements,  procedures,  programs,  registration,  handling  of 
funds  and  all  the  other  duties  required  for  an  outstanding  conference. 
Some  of  these  are  routine,  others  might  include  some  new  ideas,  which 
would  add  interest  to  the  annual  meeting.  For  your  consideration  the 
following  topics  might  be  explored : 

(1)  Registration:  At  our  various  conferences  we  usually  have  many 
outsiders  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  our  conference  for 
the  price  of  the  registration  without  being  members.  For  non-members 
or  visitors  outside  of  the  host  State,  increase  the  registration  to  cover 
the  cost  of  a  years  membership  in  the  Conference.  This  would  not  apply 
to  the  delegates  or  their  ladies.  (2)  Conference  Sessions :  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  a  well-balanced  subject  matter  that  is  provocative 
and  stimulating.  Technical  papers  by  outsiders  on  subjects  of  interest 
allied  with  our  profession,  panels  and  workshops  might  add  some  va- 
riety. By  all  means  continue  the  Roll  Call  of  the  States.  Mimeo- 
graphed papers  are  an  excellent  idea.  (3)  Exhibits:  There  has  always 
been  a  prohibition  against  commercial  exhibits  because  of  space  limita- 
tions. In  most  instances  there  has  been  room  for  exhibits  of  a  profes- 
sional nature,  i.e.,  master  plans,  working  drawings,  scale  models,  and 
material  of  this  kind.  Exhibits  of  this  nature  would  be  worthwhile. 
(4)  Election  of  Officers:  The  election  of  officers  and  members  to  the 
Board  has  been  clarified  by  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws.  The  procedure  of  election  could  be  further  improved  by 
completing  the  election  by  written  ballot  prior  to  the  conference.  This 
method  will  assure  all  members  of  the  privilege  of  casting  their  vote  for 
those  of  their  choice.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  assuring  con- 
tinuation of  our  leadership,  by  designating  the  1st  vice-president  as 
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president  elect,  so  that  he  will  automatically  rise  to  the  presidency  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  above  remarks  will  stimulate  your  thinking 
so  that  you  will  suggest  additional  ideas  as  "The  Conference  Looks 
Ahead." 

MATT  HUPPUCH,  Project  Management  Section,  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

My  assignment  is  two-fold:  first,  as  a  park  man  to  give  my  suggestions 
as  a  member  as  to  how  the  Conference  can  be  made  more  effective,  and 
secondly  as  a  representative  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  indicate  how 
the  Corps  is  prepared  to  work  with  the  Conference  and  with  the  park 
administrators  in  furthering  mutual  objectives. 

I  recall  the  days  when  the  Conference  was  attended  by  nearly  as  many 
people  as  we  have  here  today.  However,  80  percent  of  them  were  in- 
terested and  informed  lay  supporters  of  State  Parks  and  20  percent 
represented  administrators  of  State  Parks.  In  late  years  I  have  noted 
that  the  percentages  have  been  reversed.  At  last  year's  conference  at 
Asilomar,  California,  I  made  recommendations  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  restore  the  earlier  situation.  There  are  certainly  more  people 
in  America  today  than  ever  before,  who  are  genuinely  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  public  parks  at  all  levels  of  government  and  in  the 
provision  of  ready  access  to  our  streams  and  lakes  and  ocean  fronts. 
These  people  are  giving  their  support,  sometimes  devoting  a  large 
measure  of  their  leisure  time  to  the  promotion  of  metropolitan,  regional 
and  State  park  and  open  space  areas. 

To  many  citizens  the  words  "State  Parks"  are  not  as  meaningful  as 
they  are  to  members  of  this  Conference.  The  majority  of  families  are 
concerned  only  with  a  place  that  they  can  go  to  picnic,  to  boat,  to  camp, 
or  to  rest  their  weary  bones  and  minds.  They  don't  particularly  care 
who  provides  their  needs  or  what  name  is  on  the  entrance  sign.  They 
are  concerned  only  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  need  for  more  public 
lands,  a  need  for  more  basic  facilities  and  a  need  for  reasonable  main- 
tenance. Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the  name  of  the  Conference  be 
changed  to  the  "American  Conference  on  Non-urban  Parks  and  Public 
Open  Spaces."  The  reason  for  making  it  American  rather  than  National 
is  to  enlist  fully  the  participation  of  people  in  Canada  along  with  those 
of  the  United  States  in  the  furtherance  of  our  mutual  objectives. 

Properly  approached,  many  of  the  present  members  of  Izaak  Walton 
Leagues,  boating,  skiing  and  camping  organizations  would  lend  support 
to  this  Conference.  There  are  thousands  of  Americans  who  have  given 
great  support  to  the  "Keep  America  Beautiful"  program  whose  interest 
could  be  broadened  to  include  all  the  objectives  of  the  Conference. 

Generally  throughout  the  United  States  provisions  are  made  in  the 
curricula  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  teaching  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  conservation.  The  teachers  of  these  classes  utilize  material 
supplied  by  various  conservation  groups.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be 
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worthwhile  for  the  Conference  to  get  its  message  through  to  the  youth 
of  America  at  a  time  when  they  are  anxious  to  know  about  who  stands 
for  what  in  the  conservation  field.  Interest  created  at  this  school  level 
can  be  translated  into  actual  membership  in  the  Conference  at  a  later 
date  by  proper  follow-up  with  those  who  evidence  an  interest  in  this 
activity.  To  further  this  recommendation  as  a  Conference  member,  I 
recommend  consideration  of  a  junior  membership  available  to  high 
school  and  college  youths  interested  in  this  activity.  Annual  junior 
membership  fee  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

No  one  quarrels  with  the  basic  tenets  that  all  the  outstanding  natural 
wonders  of  a  state  should  be  preserved  in  perpetuity  for  the  people's 
enjoyment  as  "State  Parks."  This  concept,  however,  does  not  meet 
the  full  needs  of  the  people  of  a  State  because  the  natural  wonders  are 
often  not  located  within  ready  reach  of  the  people's  residences  nor  are 
they  adaptable  to  the  imposition  of  a  lot  of  recreational  activities  which 
could  be  more  appropriately  engaged  in  at  other  locations.  The  major 
natural  wonder  areas  can  better  be  preserved  if  the  great  volume  of 
camping,  picnicking,  boating,  skiing  and  other  sports  are  conducted  on 
areas  of  lesser  scenic  or  scientific  value. 

In  the  1930s  we  knew  that  there  was  need  for  acquiring  vastly  in- 
creased acreages  of  lands  along  the  sea  shores,  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
major  streams  and  lakes  and  through  the  creation  of  new  recreational 
opportunities  at  water  resources  projects.  Since  the  1930s  artificial 
impoundments  have  been  constructed  by  many  governmental  agencies 
for  water  supply,  flood  control,  irrigation  and  hydroelectric  power.  For 
a  long  time  in  many  States  all  recreation  was  barred  from  water  supply 
reservoirs  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bar  such  activities  from  private 
hydroelectric  projects  and  the  potential  recreational  value  of  other 
public  reservoirs  was  not  fully  understood.  Actual  recreational  use  of 
some  water  resource  impoundments  is  now  running  from  18  to  30  times 
as  much  as  was  anticipated.  This  Conference  at  first  ignored  the  rec- 
reational potentials  of  these  water  bodies,  and  then  for  a  few  years  was 
critical  of  the  activities  of  the  developing  and  administering  agencies. 
With  better  understanding  the  full  significance  of  their  great  recreation 
potential  is  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

At  the  National  Conference  held  in  Georgia  a  number  of  years  ago 
I  pointed  out  the  value  to  the  American  people  of  the  enactment  of 
Section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  which  spells  out  that  "the 
water  areas  of  all  such  reservoirs  shall  be  open  to  public  use  generally, 
without  charge  for  boating,  swimming,  bathing,  fishing  and  other 
recreational  purposes,  and  ready  access  to  and  exit  from  such  water 
areas  along  the  shores  of  such  reservoirs  shall  be  maintained  for  the 
general  public  use."  This  legislation  is  still  on  the  statute  books  not- 
withstanding some  efforts  to  restrict  or  greatly  modify  it. 

At  the  Georgia  meeting  I  said  that  regardless  of  how  earnestly  em- 
ployees of  the  Corps  would  work  to  protect  the  recreational  resources 
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of  these  projects  for  the  general  public  they  could  not  succeed  without 
the  full-hearted  support  of  the  members  of  this  Conference  and  of  other 
conservation  groups  who  thoroughly  realized  the  selfish  interests  which 
were  working  24  hours  a  day  against  them.  Since  the  Georgia  conference 
a  number  of  States,  including  some  which  have  entered  the  State  park 
field  only  recently,  are  becoming  aware  of  the  great  recreational  poten- 
tials of  the  artificial  water  bodies  that  have  been  created  for  the  pur- 
poses enumerated  above.  The  planning  agencies  of  these  States  are 
more  aware  of  the  recreational,  the  economic,  the  health  and  safety 
aspects  involved. 

Since  1946  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  encouraged  State  and  local 
participation  in  planning  the  development  and  the  operation  of  the 
recreational  aspects  of  its  civil  works  projects.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
accelerating  such  joint  planning  in  order  that  the  public  can  obtain  more 
and  better  recreational  benefits  from  these  water  bodies.  In  some  States 
we  have  "advisory  councils  of  State  agencies"  to  which  we  currently 
refer  planning  and  operational  problems.  In  making  lands  available  to 
the  States  for  public  park  and  recreational  development  under  license  or 
lease  we  attempt  to  do  so  in  a  manner  which  will  allow  them  to  manage 
the  lands  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  other  park  areas.  The  provision 
of  ready  access  without  charge  does  present  some  problems  in  some  of 
the  States. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  specific  means  in  which  the  land  requirements 
of  the  State  agencies  for  park  and  recreation  land  can  be  met  at  the 
lowest  expenditure  to  the  State  by  cooperating  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  the  planning  prior  to  the  initiation  of  land  acquisition.  Here 
are  specific  situations  and  the  methods  by  which  the  States  can  profit 
by  joint  action  at  the  appropriate  time. 

There  are  many  instances  where  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  local 
agencies  acquire  different  parts  of  a  private  property,  or  different  in- 
terests in  the  same  tract  of  land,  for  a  public  project,  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Corps  or  by  joint  development.  The  best  method  in  such  cases 
is  for  the  local  agency  to  acquire  as  much  of  each  ownership  as  is  needed 
for  its  purposes  and  those  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  to  later  convey 
to  the  Government  the  portion  or  interest  for  which  the  Government  is 
responsible.  For  example,  if  the  Government  needs  a  flowage  easement 
or  other  interest,  a  State  Park  Authority  can  acquire  the  fee  and  then 
sell  the  easement,  or  a  part  of  the  fee,  if  required,  to  the  Government, 
for  its  appraised  value.  In  these  cases  there  can  be  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  local  agency  and  the  Government  as  to  the  price,  before  the 
property  is  acquired. 

When  the  acquisition  is  not  to  be  handled  in  this  manner,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  agency  can  cooperate  with  each  other  by  exchange 
of  tract  description  and  appraisal  information,  and,  if  it  appears  appro- 
priate, by  joint  negotiation.  "Joint  negotiation,"  in  the  extreme,  could 
take  the  form  of  discussions  with  the  landowner  by  representatives  of 
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the  Government  and  the  local  agency,  at  the  same  time.  Usually,  how- 
ever, it  means  dealing  openly  with  the  landowner,  and  advising  him 
that  both  agencies  are  involved  in  the  acquisition;  that  they  are  co- 
operating with  each  other;  that  they  are  exchanging  information;  and 
that  they  desire  to  conclude  the  two  purchases  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  the  landowner,  the  local  interest,  and  the  Government. 

There  is  also  a  third  method,  not  normally  of  concern  to  Park  Author- 
ities, which  might  be  mentioned  to  give  the  whole  picture.  In  some  in- 
stances a  local  agency,  such  as  a  State,  county  or  city,  is  responsible  for 
furnishing  rights  of  way  for  flood  protection  or  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements. In  these  cases,  if  the  local  interest  has  undertaken  by 
satisfactory  assurances  to  furnish  the  land  for  use  by  the  United  States, 
free  of  cost,  for  the  development,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  project,  the 
acquisition  may  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  by  institution 
of  a  condemnation  proceeding.  33  USC  592  (R&H)  and  33  USC  593 
(F.C.).  The  necessary  funds  for  payment  for  the  land  by  deposit  in 
court,  including  any  anticipated  deficiency  awards  and  estimated  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  must  be  furnished  in  advance  by  the  local  interest. 
This  procedure  is  normally  followed  when  local  interests  cannot  agree 
with  the  owner  as  to  price,  and  do  not  have  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
for  the  purpose  involved,  or  have  an  eminent  domain  procedure  which 
requires  more  time  than  is  available  before  possession  of  the  land  is 
necessary.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  where  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
charged  with  acquiring  a  portion  of  an  ownership  and  the  local  interest 
is  charged  with  acquiring  the  remainder,  or  another  portion,  of  the  same 
ownership.  In  this  way  we  avoid  double  severance  damage  and  can 
properly  apportion  the  land  cost. 

The  preceding  examples  are  but  some  of  the  ways  the  Conference, 
the  State  officials,  and  the  Corps  can  work  together  for  better  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  the  American  people. 


THOMAS  W.  MORSE,  Superintendent  of  State  Parks,  North  Carolina 

In  these  times,  an  enormous  amount  of  interest  is  being  focused  on 
outdoor  recreation.  No  other  phase  of  natural  resource  use  is  receiving 
more  attention  than  the  recreational  use  of  natural  resources.  The 
National  Park  Service,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  the  American  Forestry 
Association  and  many  other  agencies — public  and  private,  nationwide 
and  local — are  devoting  a  great  deal  of  study  and  thought  to  what  has 
been  called  the  "Crisis  in  Outdoor  Recreation."  No  matter  what  agency 
makes  it,  no  matter  whether  it  is  national,  regional  or  local  in  scope, 
each  report  contains  the  same  conclusion :  that  there  are  not  now  nearly 
enough  outdoor  recreation  areas  to  meet  current  demand  and  that  the 
shortage  will  be  even  greater  in  the  future  unless  the  acreage  devotee 
to  State  parks  and  other  outdoor  recreation  areas  is  greatly  increased. 
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This  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  most  important  job 
the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  could  possibly  undertake  is  to 
use  every  means  at  its  disposal  to  encourage  and  aid  all  appropriate 
governmental  agencies,  private  organizations  and  individuals  to  con- 
quer the  crisis  in  outdoor  recreation.  The  basic  purpose  and  objective 
of  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  should  be  to  foster  and  im- 
plement a  continuous,  broad,  bold,  national  movement  for  proper  re- 
search, planning,  acquisition,  development,  conservation  and  use  of  all 
non-urban  outdoor  recreation  resources — both  land  and  water — to  the 
end  that:  (1)  In  each  State,  there  be  established,  developed  and  ad- 
ministered a  high  quality  state  park  system  fully  adequate  to:  (a)  Pre- 
serve and  protect  for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future  generations  na- 
tural areas  which,  for  the  State  in  which  they  are  located,  are  of  unique 
or  exceptional  scenic  or  natural  value;  (b)  Provide  for  the  citizens  of  the 
State  ample  opportunities  and  facilities  for  recreational  use  of  natural 
resources  and  for  outdoor  recreation  and  outdoor  living  in  natural  sur- 
roundings; (c)  Portray  and  explain  plant  and  animal  life  and  all  other 
natural  features  included  in  each  state  park  system;  and  (d)  Preserve, 
protect  and  portray  historic  and  scientific  areas  of  statewide  importance. 
(2)  In  each  State,  there  be  established,  developed  and  administered  by 
municipalities,  by  counties,  by  municipalities  and  counties  acting  jointly, 
and  by  regional  commissions,  local  and  regional  park  systems  fully  ade- 
quate to  provide  easily  accessible  and  close-at-hand  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  and  facilities  ample  to  serve  the  citizens  of  the  particular 
governmental  unit  or  units  involved.  (3)  Wood  products  companies, 
public  utilities  and  similar  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  and  water  will 
be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  provide  for  outdoor  recreation  use  of  their 
lands  and  waters  by  the  public. 

To  achieve  this  basic  purpose  and  objective,  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  must:  (1)  Encourage,  promote  and  actively  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  and  adherence  to  high  standards  of  selection,  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  State  and  other  major  non-urban  park 
systems.  This  may  be  done  through  improving  and  refining  criteria  for 
the  selection,  protection,  development  and  use  of  major  park  properties; 
and  through  continuing  to  expand  and  refine  the  various  elements  of 
the  PARK  PRACTICE  PROGRAM:  namely,  administrative,  person- 
nel, planning,  area  and  facility  design  and  construction,  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  interpretive  programs.  (2)  Encourage  and  assist  inter- 
governmental cooperation  and  coordination  between  various  juris- 
dictions— Federal,  State  and  local — in  the  preparation  and  continuous 
reevaluation  of  a  nationwide  plan  for  all  non-urban  outdoor  recreation 
resources  and  the  proper  implementation  of  the  plan.  The  Conference 
must  join  with  other  organizations  in  projects  of  mutual  concern.  (3) 
Encourage  and  promote  adequate  State  park  and  related  agencies 
efficiently  organized  with  staffs  of  qualified  and  experienced  workers. 
The  Conference  must  actively  work  to  develop  professional  leadership 
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in  the  administration  of  State  parks  and  related  lands.  (4)  Conduct  a 
strong  program  of  public  education  through  a  central  clearing  house  of 
information,  publications,  conferences  and  other  educational  means,  on 
the  values  of  and  need  for  State  parks,  State  monuments,  State  historical 
sites  and  other  major  non-urban  recreation  areas.  (5)  Encourage  the 
portrayal  and  interpretation  of  the  cultural,  historical  and  scenic  herit- 
ages of  our  country  to  its  citizens,  and,  in  this  connection,  further  the 
study  and  understanding  of  the  values  of  history,  natural  history  and 
natural  science,  preservation  and  conservation  of  wildlife,  scenery  and 
cultural  resources  within  each  State  through  a  well  balanced  system  of 
State  parks  administered  under  sound  State  park  policies  and  practices. 
(6)  Establish  a  well  balanced  organization  of  lay  and  professional  mem- 
bers to  carry  out  actively  and  continuously  the  purpose  and  objective 
of  the  Conference.  (7)  Constantly  review  and  reappraise  the  adequacy 
of  existing  lands  and  facilities  operated  for  outdoor  recreation  use  and 
determine  the  public  need  for  additional  land  and  facilities. 

This  purpose  and  objective  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  stated  in 
the  proposed  new  constitution  and  by-laws.  Fulfillment  of  this  purpose 
and  objective  can  come  only  through  hard  work  and  adequate  financing. 
But  surely  there  is  no  more  important  work  the  Conference  could  under- 
take than  to  devote  its  full  resources  to  the  achievement  of  this  purpose 
and  objective.  We  must  so  organize  the  Conference,  enlarge  its  member- 
ship and  finance  it  so  that  it  can  achieve  this  purpose  and  objective. 


ARTHUR  C.  ELMER,  Chief,  Parks  and  Recreation  Division, 
Michigan  Department  of  Conservation 

I  am  going  to  confine  my  discussion  to  PARK  PRACTICE.  Park 
Practice  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  significant  parts  of  our  program. 
In  order  to  make  it  better,  more  informative  and  more  widely  used,  it 
needs  more  financial  support,  more  staff  and  more  membership  par- 
ticipation. It  is  financed  largely  by  the  National  Park  Service,  a  fact 
which  hardly  gives  it  the  Conference  recognition  it  deserves  and  needs. 

By  getting  the  publications  Grist,  Guideline  and  Park  Design  into 
the  hands  of  more  individuals,  more  park  staffs  and  organizations  and 
more  firms  who  do  business  with  Federal,  State,  county,  township  and 
municipal  and  city  park  agencies,  we  can  greatly  increase  our  coverage 
and  our  revenues,  but  to  do  so,  we  must  finance  a  more,  adequate  staff 
in  Mr.  Lykes'  office  or  make  it  the  responsibility  of  each  State  park 
organization  to  do  this  job.  By  reducing  the  financial  participation  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  where  expenditures  are  governed  by  govern- 
ment rules  and  regulations,  and  by  financing  this  program  largely  with 
our  own  funds,  we  can  develop  a  plan  which  will  permit  using  these 
publications,  or  at  least  Grist,  as  an  advertising  medium.  Actually,  the 
supplements  which  are  now  included  in  some  of  the  issues  perform  this 
function.  The  companies  participating  pay  for  the  supplement.  I  would 
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like  to  broaden  it,  however,  and  include  strictly  advertising,  for  which 
the  firms  would  pay  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  historic  and  scenic  features  of  our  park  systems  are  the  basis  for 
a  tremendous  sale  of  cameras  and  film.  The  manufacturers  of  these 
articles  should  either  by  ads  or  by  actual  grants,  provide  the  Conference 
with  money  which  could  be  used  to  finance  a  bigger  and  more  effective 
PARK  PRACTICE  program.  Another  suggestion  which  might  be  con- 
sidered involves  park  agencies  which  use  aerial  photos  and  photo- 
grammetry  in  their  planning  and  design  work.  Why  not  enlist  the 
financial  aid  of  some  of  the  larger  firms  doing  this  kind  of  work  by  citing 
the  values  of  their  services  in  our  overall  park  development  and  adminis- 
tration programs?  Using  airplanes  and  the  techniques  developed  by  the 
firms  supplying  these  services  saves  manpower  and  costs,  and  this  fact 
could  well  be  the  basis  for  financial  aid  to  the  Conference,  if  properly 
handled.  These  suggestions  may  be  merely  "brainstorms,"  but  they 
may  generate  some  ideas  or  concepts  from  others. 


Roll  Call  of  the  States 

ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS 

Alabama.  The  Parks  Division  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  is  concerned  with  forty-three  different  areas.  Of 
these  eight  are  major  parks,  eight  are  minor  and  eighteen  are  public 
fishing  lakes.  Within  the  past  year  the  Division  has  instituted  employ- 
ment of  a  full  time  Parks  Forester  to  manage  the  timber  lands  of  the 
Division.  These  lands  comprise  43,000  acres.  Our  timber  management 
emphasizes  the  retention  of  our  woods  for  their  aesthetic  value  rather 
than  for  the  production  of  revenue.  However,  we  have  enough  land  in 
pine  plantations  so  that  the  employment  of  a  forester  pays  for  itself 
many  times  over,  and  the  recreational  areas  are  being  improved.  The 
last  Legislature  created  a  Joint  Legislative  Committee  to  study  our 
parks,  beaches,  and  other  such  assets  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  appropriate  legislation.  Besides  visiting  all  of  the  park  facilities  in 
Alabama,  the  Committee  has  visited  parks  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
The  Legislative  Committee  favors  the  development  of  tent  camping. 
As  a  joint  working  arrangement,  the  Committee  favors  the  use  of  youth- 
ful first  offenders  from  the  prison  system  as  a  source  of  labor.  The 
Alabama  Parks  Division  administers  the  Public  Fishing  Lakes  pro- 
gram in  the  State.  Almost  all  of  these  lake  areas  are  operated  under 
concession.  The  concession  contracts  vary  considerably  as  to  duration 
and  in  provisions  as  to  percentages  of  return  for  the  State.  The  Legis- 
lative Committee  members  favor  operation  by  the  State  when  and  as 
we  are  able  to  terminate  the  contracts. 

Laurence  A.  Marks,  Chief  Division  of  State  Parks,  Monuments  and  Historical  Sites 
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Alaska.  July  1,  1959,  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Alaska  State  Park 
System.  On  that  date,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management  turned 
over  to  the  State  42  roadside  picnic  grounds  and  camping  areas  that 
they  had  developed.  These  sites  are  now  administered  by  the  Branch 
of  Forestry,  Parks  and  Recreation  within  the  State  Division  of  Lands. 
In  the  fourteen  months  that  have  elapsed  since  that  date,  an  additional 
21  sites  have  been  acquired  and  developed  and  29  of  the  original  42  im- 
proved or  enlarged.  These  off-highway  stopping  areas  have  been  of- 
ficially designated  as  Waysides  and  constitute  the  first  phase  on  the 
embryonic  State  Park  System.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  Way- 
side Program  for  several  reasons:  The  needs  of  the  highway  traveling 
public  must  be  met;  this  type  of  program  can  be  developed  quickly  and 
effectively  administered  by  a  small  staff;  and  a  program  of  this  type  is 
within  the  fiscal  ability  of  the  State  to  accomplish.  Site  selection  of  the 
Waysides  has  been  based  on  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  landscape.  Inas- 
much as  the  Alaskan  natural  scene  is  unique,  we  have  endeavored  to 
capitalize  on  that  important  asset.  As  a  result  the  Alaskan  Waysides 
have  features  normally  associated  with  Parks.  Attractions  include 
hiking,  fishing,  swimming,  boating  and  exceptional  vistas.  It  is  our  aim, 
within  the  next  few  years,  to  establish  Waysides  at  intervals  of  approxi- 
mately 30  miles  on  the  major  network  of  roads.  Although  the  Wayside 
Program  is  presently  the  dominant  one,  it  is  the  established  policy  to 
provide  opportunity  for  all  the  modes  of  public  recreation  that  fall 
within  the  State's  zone  of  responsibility. 

Through  the  unique  land  selection  laws  the  Branch  of  Forestry,  Parks 
and  Recreation,  under  the  administration  of  the  State  Forester,  will 
select  scenic  parks,  historic  sites,  recreation  areas,  beaches,  parkways, 
waysides  and  wilderness  areas  of  statewide  significance.  With  that  in 
mind,  investigation  and  planning  is  underway  to  bring  to  fruition  a  well 
balanced,  significant  State  Park  System. 

Report  sent  by  Charles  Meblert,  Chief  Parks  and  Recreation,  Division  of  Lands 

Arkansas.  In  1955  the  Arkansas  Publicity  and  Parks  Commission 
outlined  a  comprehensive  program  of  repairs,  maintenance  and  expan- 
sion of  State  park  facilities.  This  program  has  paid  off  in  visitor  attend- 
ance from  818,000  in  1955  to  2,030,000  in  1959,  and  our  1960  reports 
indicate  a  15  to  20%  increase  over  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 
The  repair  and  improvement  of  existing  parks  is  well  along  and  plans 
have  been  made  for  additional  park  areas  in  our  State,  with  the  idea  in 
mind  to  provide  recreational  facilities  to  all  sections  of  our  State.  A 
survey  in  1953  revealed  that  47%  of  Arkansas's  population  lay  outside 
of  a  fifty  mile  radius  of  any  State  park  or  recreational  area.  To  correct 
this  situation  our  State  parks  have  been  increased  from  six  to  twelve 
State  parks  and  four  historical  monuments,  geographically  located  over 
the  State,  so  that  at  the  present  time  80%  of  the  State's  population 
lives  within  a  fifty  mile  radius  of  some  State  park  or  recreational  area. 
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In  addition,  the  Publicity  and  Parks  Commission  has  also  engaged 
in  cooperative  planning  with  the  State  Highway  Commission  toward 
improving  and  providing  additional  roadside  parks,  with  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Corp  of  Engineers  in  providing  ad- 
ditional public  fishing  and  hunting  areas,  boat  docks,  boat  launching 
sites  and  public  recreational  areas  on  the  lakes  and  impoundments  built 
by  these  agencies.  Also,  the  Commission  is  looking  to  the  future  and 
is  now  in  the  process  of  planning  to  acquire  additional  land.  The  1960 
census  shows  Arkansas  as  having  lost  in  population  which  has  left  us 
with  an  abundance  of  open  space,  especially  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  State,  the  Ozark  Plateau  area  of  Arkansas.  This  area  is  all  vacation 
land  and  is  rapidly  developing  as  such.  This  is  well  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  our  population  did  decrease  but  our  per  capita  income  in- 
creased— the  highest  per  capita  increase  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
There  were  13,500,000  tourists  in  Arkansas  during  1959;  out-of-state 
tourists  spent  $125,000.00.  The  hotels,  motels,  cafes,  restaurants,  camps, 
boat  docks,  service  stations,  parks  and  other  vacation-serving  establish- 
ments did  a  $375,000,000  business.  These  figures  were  compiled  by  the 
mid-south  survey  cooperating  with  the  Arkansas  Highway  Commission, 
Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  Arkansas  Publicity  and  Parks 
Commission,  State  Police  and  the  hotels,  motels,  restaurants  and  oil 
dealers  association  of  Arkansas. 

Bryan  Stearns,  Associate  Director,  Arkansas    Publicity   and    Parks    Commission 

California.  (Excerpt  from  "Report  on  a  Decade"  distributed  at  the 
conference).  At  the  request  of  both  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California,  and  of  the  State  Park  Commission,  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks  is  adopting  the  policy  of  presenting  to  the  Governor,  the 
Legislature,  and  the  people  of  California,  an  annual  publication  setting 
forth  the  aims  and  long  range  programs  of  the  division,  the  progress  or 
setbacks  occurring  during  the  year  in  achieving  these  goals,  the  imme- 
diate program  for  the  succeeding  year,  the  statistics  and  financial  report 
of  the  past  year,  and  an  analysis  of  the  division's  major  problems. 

The  Division  co-operates  with  other  State  agencies  in  the  process  of 
providing  the  best  possible  State  Park  System  for  California. 

We  will  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  southern  beaches,  mountains 
and  deserts;  we  will  acquire  and  develop  great  vacation  type  units  in 
the  Sierra;  we  must  realize  full  value  and  use  of  the  coastal  redwood 
areas  by  development  as  proposed  in  the  Bull  Creek  drainage  area;  the 
concept  of  tying  together  the  history  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  its 
old  traditions,  its  old  ships,  the  maritime  museum,  Angel  Island,  the 
Golden  Gate  military  lands,  Mt.  Tamalpais,  Stinson  Beach  and  the 
proposed  Pt.  Reyes  seashore  area  into  a  complex  of  scenic-recreational- 
historic  and  conservation  and  interpretive  services  to  the  public  of  a 
great  State  and  a  great  metropolitan  unit  to  stagger  the  imagination  of 
anyone.  Charles  A.  DeTurk,Cbief  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks 
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Colorado.  Last  year  we  reported  having  assumed  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  first  three  units  of  the  new  Colorado  State  Park  System,  none 
of  which  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Colorado,  but  all  have  been  designated 
as  State  Recreation  Areas.  Number  One  was  a  3,765  acre  area  which 
included  the  750  acre  Cherry  Creek  Reservoir,  a  Flood  Control  Project, 
leased  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  located  15  miles  from  Denver. 
During  the  past  year,  the  total  area  under  lease  was  increased  to  4,807 
acres,  and  the  water  surface,  at  normal  elevation,  increased  to  884  acres. 
Number  Two  was  the  2,220  acre  Antero  domestic  water  reservoir  and  a 
360  acre  shore  area  leased  from  the  Denver  Water  Board,  located  near 
the  center  of  the  State.  Number  Three  was  the  1,800  acre  area  on  the 
Grand  Mesa  in  Western  Colorado,  leased  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion which  have  practically  completed  a  908  acre  reservoir  development. 
The  area  will  serve  multiple  recreation  activities  when  opened  next 
Spring,  as  the  Vega  State  Recreation  Area.  Only  the  first  two  areas 
were  opened  to  the  public  last  year.  Cherry  Creek  provided  opportuni- 
ties for  all  types  of  aquatic  sports,  but  Antero  was  open  for  swimming 
and  water  skiing. 

By  the  time  the  General  Assembly  of  1960  convened,  public  pressure 
had  started  to  develop  to  have  the  State  Park  and  Recreation  Board 
administer  for  boating,  boat  fishing  and  camping  the  2800  acre  Eleven 
Mile  Reservoir  and  adjoining  lands  owned  by  the  Denver  Water  Board. 
Near  the  western  edge  of  the  State,  Sweitzer  Lake,  a  165  acre  fishing 
reservoir  with  about  60  acres  of  adjoining  land  was  transferred  to  the 
Board  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Department,  and  is  now  being  developed 
for  multiple  outdoor  recreation  activities. 

The  Honor  Work  Camp  inmates  from  the  State  Reformatory  continue 
to  be  a  real  source  of  help,  although  we  now  have  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  Correctional  Officers  assigned  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  inmates, 
and  also  to  provide  their  tools  and  equipment.  A  permanent  camp 
which  will  accommodate  up  to  20  inmates  has  been  established  at  Cherry 
Creek,  and  in  addition  to  the  inmates  being  assigned  to  maintenance 
and  development  projects,  some  will  be  used  in  the  carpenter  and  sign 
shop  where  facilities  will  be  fabricated  for  all  our  areas  on  the  Eastern 
Slope.  The  original  Honor  Road  Camp  completed  four  additional  Way- 
sides in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  for  the  next  year  will  be 
working  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  It  has  begun  development  at 
Sweitzer  Lake  and  will  work  at  Vega  and  several  other  Waysides  before 
returning  to  the  Eastern  Slope. 

Construction  on  the  Cherry  Creek  Marina  has  just  begun,  but  it  will 
be  ready  for  operation  by  our  department  before  next  Spring.  We  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  to 
operate  the  Refectory  at  the  Marina  on  a  73^  percent  of  gross  basis,  using 
handicapped  persons.  The  Marina  services  are  being  operated  directly 
with  departmental  personnel  at  a  temporary  location,  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  Marina.  Such  services  will  include  boat  rentals,  excursion 
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trips,  water  ski  towing,  anchorage,  dockage,  sale  of  gasoline,  repair  on 
motors,  etcetera.  The  Boat  Licensing  program  was  assigned  to  our 
department  for  administration.  Progress  has  been  made  in  promoting 
boating  safety  along  with  the  licensing.  About  9000  boats  of  more  than 
10  h.p.  are  now  registered,  representing  approximately  65-70  percent  of 
those  which  should  be  registered. 

The  first  unit  of  land  acquisition  for  State  park  purposes  in  Colorado 
was  consumated  on  June  20,  one  day  less  than  three  years  following 
the  appointment  of  the  present  State  Park  and  Recreation  Board.  The 
area  lies  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  about  33  miles  west  of  Denver, 
and  will  eventually  comprise  1500  acres  of  conifer  covered  semi-moun- 
tainous terrain  through  which  a  nice  mountain  stream  flows.  Ten- 
tatively, it  is  designated  as  the  "Gilpin  County  Ranch."  Some  facilities 
for  picnicking  and  camping  are  contemplated  for  installation  next  Spring. 
Harold  W.  Latbrop,  Director  State  Park  and  Recreation  Board 

Connecticut.  Since  October  1,  1959,  the  Connecticut  State  Park  and 
Forest  Commission  has  been  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources.  The  Chairman  of  the  Park  and 
Forest  Commission  is  a  member  of  a  Council  of  five  who  determine  mat- 
ters of  policies  and  procedures.  The  Act  setting  up  this  Commission 
left  the  Statutes  concerning  the  Park  and  Forest  Commission  intact,  and 
so  far  there  has  been  no  change  in  their  policies  or  procedures,  except 
that  the  Council  voted  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Business  Administration 
consolidating  the  business  activities  of  a  number  of  departments. 

Total  expenditures  in  Connecticut  State  Parks  for  the  year  of  1959 
were  $1,088,864:  $28,691  was  spent  for  lands;  $168,089  for  capital 
improvements;  and  $38,530  for  maintaining  park  roads.  Most  of  this 
capital  expenditure  was  for  a  new,  modern  bathhouse  at  Hammonasset 
Beach  State  Park,  which  is  the  first  major  construction  at  this  park 
since  1920;  also  a  modern,  fireproof  dining  and  recreation  hall  for  the 
camp  for  handicapped  children  maintained  by  the  Division  at  Harkness 
Memorial  State  Park  which  houses,  feeds,  and  provides  recreation  for 
150  to  170  handicapped  children  each  summer.  The  last  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut  made  $1,000,000  available  in  a  bond  issue  for 
capital  improvements.  $250,000  of  this  sum  was  earmarked  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  State  park  in  the  town  of  Milford  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  called  Silver  Sands  State  Park.  The  remaining  funds  were  used 
to  build  a  bathhouse  at  Sherwood  Island  State  Park  and  a  new  pavilion, 
which  is  in  process  of  construction. 

Attendance  in  Connecticut  State  Parks  for  1959  was  4,828,199,  of 
which  550,344  were  camp  visitor  days  with  operating  expenses  of 
$892,084.  In  1959  the  manpower,  year  around,  was  88,  and  the  seasonal 
employment  315.  The  workload  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
years  and  the  funds  available  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  public  de- 
mand, though  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  facilities  offered  for 
public  use.  Elliott  P.  Bronson,  Superintendent  of  State  Parks 
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Georgia.  Georgia's  parks  totaling  35  developed  areas  and  six  un- 
developed areas  include  important  scenic,  natural,  and  cultural  areas. 
In  an  attempt  to  provide  better  service  to  the  ever-increasing  demands 
to  the  park  facilities,  many  improvements  and  projects  were  undertaken 
in  the  past  year.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Collier,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  State  Parks,  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  per- 
sonnel and  administration.  Through  close  cooperation  with  the  State 
Merit  System,  sound  procedures  have  been  established  for  the  selection 
of  trained,  capable  workers.  Parks  have  been  divided  into  two  admin- 
istrative districts  with  a  general  office  engineer  in  charge  of  maintenance 
and  construction  in  their  assigned  district.  Other  personnel  have  been 
given  responsibilities  for  cottages,  group  camps,  museums,  concessions, 
park  accounts,  inventory  records  and  so  on.  The  Department  instituted 
an  In-Service  Training  program  for  park  personnel.  A  departmental 
working  manual  has  been  issued  which  clearly  defines  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  public  relations  program  of  the  Department  during  the  past  year 
has  included  numerous  activities.  The  Department  prepared  news  re- 
leases for  State  radio  news  broadcasts  and  magazines;  made  personal 
appearances  at  garden  clubs,  PTAs  and  others  organizations;  provided 
newspapers  and  organizations  with  photographs  and  prepared  special 
news  stores  and  articles  in  local,  as  well  as  out-of-state  publications.  A 
monthly  news  letter  was  started  entitled  "Georgia  Park  Views."  A 
general  full-color  brochure  has  been  issued  for  distribution  in  parks;  two 
folders  on  the  Kolomoki  archaeological  site;  and  also  two  color  booklets 
"Why  Georgia  Should  Commemorate  the  Civil  War." 

The  Georgia  State  Park  system  gave  further  emphasis  to  its  activity 
in  the  field  of  historical  sites  preservation.  Formulating  and  imple- 
menting plans  for  the  development,  construction,  and  maintenance 
work  required  the  services  of  trained  technical  personnel.  Because  of 
the  many  specialized  articles  required  by  the  different  parks,  a  workshop 
and  warehouse  has  been  constructed  at  Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park, 
Rutledge,  Georgia,  Museum  cases,  park  signs,  picnic  tables,  etc.,  will  be 
made  at  this  shop.  A  great  deal  of  development,  maintenance,  and 
construction  was  completed  during  the  past  year. 

Georgia's  expenditures  for  State  parks  have  grown  from  $223,000  in 
1946  to  $914,699  in  1959.  Attendance  has  grown  from  a  total  of  458,500 
for  the  year  1946  to  3^  million  for  the  year  of  1959-1960.  Tent  and 
trailer  camping  is  a  great  impact.  Boating  and  other  sports  dependent 
on  boats  such  as  fishing  and  water  skiing  are  increasing  tremendously. 
With  more  cars,  better  roads,  and  more  leisure,  more  families  are  travel- 
ing greater  distances  for  recreation. 

Report  sent  by  Barbara  J.  Rankin,  Director,   Recreation  and  Public  Relations 

Hawaii.  According  to  the  provisions  of  The  Statehood  Act,  the  func- 
tions of  park  management  and  historic  sites  were  transferred  to  the  new 
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Department  of  Land  and  Natural  Resources  effective  July  1,  1960, 
which  in  effect  established  our  State  Park  Program  as  a  separate  entity, 
removed  from  Forestry,  and  abolished  the  Commission  on  Historic  Sites. 
A  State  Park  Advisory  Council  has  been  appointed,  consisting  for  the 
present  of  six  voting  members  and  the  department  heads  involved  as 
ex  officio,  non- voting  members.  This  step,  more  than  any  other  thus  far, 
will  give  our  aims  the  necessary  boost  for  real  accomplishments  in  the 
establishment  of  a  true  State  Park  System  in  Hawaii. 

Report  sent  by  W.  S.  Horcbler,  Park  Planner 

Idaho.  Our  State  Parks  Division  is  in  its  infancy,  as  the  first  appro- 
priation made  by  our  legislature  in  the  amount  of  $25,000.00  for  the 
creation  of  a  State  Parks  Division  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Land 
Department  was  granted  in  1953.  Since  that  time  the  appropriations 
have  gradually  increased  until  the  last  grant  for  the  1959-60  biennium 
was  $190,000.00.  Our  budgetary  request  to  the  next  session  of  legislature 
is  just  under  $500,000.00. 

The  population  of  the  state  in  the  1960  census  was  663,606.  The  state 
has  an  area  of  53,319,679  acres,  of  which  the  Federal  Government  owns 
and  administers  66.6  percent.  This  is  represented  by  National  Forest, 
Public  Domain,  Stock  Driveways,  Indian  Reservations,  Primitive  Areas, 
etc.  We  have  no  National  Park  in  Idaho.  Privately  owned  lands  on 
county  tax  rolls  comprise  only  25.7%  of  the  State's  area.  State  grant 
lands,  County  lands,  etc.,  account  for  the  balance. 

Presently,  we  are  maintaining  and  developing  thirty-five  active  parks 
containing  approximately  17,000  acres,  in  various  stages  of  development 
ranging  from  rather  primitive  to  good.  The  computed  attendance  for 
the  1959  year  was  686,940,  which  may  be  conservative,  as  many  people 
do  not  register  and  are  not  counted.  No  fees  have  been  charged  for  the 
use  of  our  parks.  However,  the  question  is  being  considered  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  fee  system  will  be  inaugurated  through  the  1961  season. 
All  of  the  Idaho  State  Parks  are  game  sanctuaries. 

Report  sent  by  John  G.   Walters,  State  Land  Commissioner 

Illinois.  The  major  activities  in  1959  centered  around  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Lake  Development  Program  and  additional  land  acquisition. 
The  Department  of  Conservation  acquired  7,523  acres  of  land,  took 
options  on  another  1,449,  and  began  negotiations  to  purchase  an  addi- 
tional 1,753  acres.  Approximately  1,440  acres  of  water  property  were 
added  to  the  state  park  system.  This  year  marked  the  completion  of 
two  new  state  park  lakes  and  the  beginning  of  construction  on  two  addi- 
tional major  lake  projects.  Two  other  lakes  were  designed  for  construc- 
tion in  1960,  and  preliminary  engineering  studies  were  carried  out  for  a 
number  of  additional  lake  sites  for  future  development  as  state  park 
areas.  Facilities  are  provided  around  these  lake  sites  for  general  park 
recreation.  Picnic  tables,  stoves,  pit-type  toilets,  parking  areas  and 
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boat  launching  ramps  are  provided.  In  addition  to  these  lake  sites,  boat 
launching  and  picnic  areas  were  developed  along  the  Illinois  River  on 
property  leased  from  the  Federal  Government,  thereby  permitting  boat 
owners  to  have  access  to  the  water.  Several  sites  along  the  Mississippi 
and  Fox  Rivers  were  also  made  available. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Illinois  Beach  State  Park  improvement  project 
was  completed  with  the  construction  of  the  96  room  lodge,  beach  nouses, 
and  sun  shelters.  The  completed  lodge  is  now  in  full  operation.  In  1959 
bids  were  taken  on  the  continuation  of  this  development  program  for 
extension  of  roads  into  the  picnic  areas,  with  facilities  for  parking,  and 
service  roads  and  walks  into  the  beach  area.  A  planting  program  was 
also  started  for  the  general  area  surrounding  the  new  lodge.  Future 
plans  are  for  a  year-round  swimming  pool,  ice  skating  rink,  modern 
tent  camping  area,  and  enlarged  picnic  and  parking  facilities. 

Two  planned  projects  were  studied  for  development  as  major  future 
recreational  areas.  These  include  the  Kankakee  River  State  Park,  where 
1,704  acres  were  added  in  1956,  and  the  proposed  recreational  develop- 
ment of  the  Illinois-Mississippi  Canal  and  Sinissippi  Lake  area,  which 
are  to  be  transferred  from  the  U.  S.  Government  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 
This  area  includes  approximately  100  miles  of  canals  and  feeder  property 
with  approximately  2800  acres  of  water.  The  entire  area  will  open  up 
recreational  opportunities  to  five  counties  in  northwestern  Illinois  and 
make  available  potential  areas  suitable  for  development  as  a  major 
tourist  attraction  to  citizens  of  the  entire  country. 

The  71st  General  Assembly  enacted  into  law  Senate  Bill  676,  approved 
by  our  Governor  on  July  9,  1959,  providing  for  a  State  Parks  Revenue 
Bond  Act.  This  Act  provides  for  the  improvement  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities, which  includes  cabins,  lodges,  lakes,  fishing  and  boating  facilities, 
camping  facilities,  restaurants,  commissaries,  and  other  revenue-pro- 
ducing facilities  in  any  State  park.  As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  studies 
have  begun  to  improve  many  of  the  aforementioned  recreational  facilities 
within  the  Illinois  State  Park  System.  Six  percent  interest-bearing 
bonds  will  be  sold  to  cover  individual  park  improvements  involving 
revenues  which  will  be  used  to  retire  the  bonds.  The  legislation  provides 
that  these  bonds  shall  mature  in  not  more  than  25  years  from  their  date 
of  issue  and  may  be  made  redeemable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director 
of  Conservation. 

In  1959  the  General  Assembly  passed  Senate  Bill  452  which  eliminated 
the  admission  charge  at  five  of  the  Illinois  State  Parks.  This  Bill  also 
gave  us  authority  to  discontinue  the  collections  when  the  cost  exceeds 
the  amount  being  collected.  This  resulted  in  the  over-all  cost  of  col- 
lections for  1959  to  be  considerably  less  than  in  1958.  Total  park  at- 
tendance for  1959  was  approximately  eight  and  one  half  million  people, 
with  Lincoln's  New  Salem  in  the  lead  with  an  excess  of  one  million 
admissions. 

R.  E.  McCormick,  Executive  Assistant  to  Superintendent  of  Parks 
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Iowa.  Tent  and  trailer  camping  continues  to  top  the  list  of  park 
activities  having  the  greatest  percentage  increase  in  use.  The  total 
camper  days  have  increased  from  135,000  in  1959  to  143,500  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  1960.  The  greatest  accomplishments  of  the  year 
have  been  the  capital  improvements  provided  for  by  the  \Yi  million 
dollar  legislature  appropriation  made  by  the  1959  legislature.  Nearly 
half  of  the  160  projects  involving  51  State  parks  have  been  completed 
or  are  nearing  completion  at  this  time.  $151,000  was  earmarked  for 
improvements  in  23  of  the  35  existing  camp  areas.  Eighteen  modern 
shower  and  toilet  buildings  with  laundry  tub  facilities  are  nearing  com- 
pletion. Three  of  the  units  have  been  in  operation  for  about  two  months 
and  the  camp  visitors  have  shown  great  enthusiasm  over  this  facility. 
The  contract  price  per  unit  was  $6500.  The  capital  improvement  pro- 
gram is  too  detailed  to  list  all  the  other  projects,  however,  a  few  of  the 
major  accomplishments  completed  this  year  were  three  custodian  resi- 
dences, one  modern  bathhouse  and  concession  building,  three  service 
buildings,  eleven  latrine  buildings,  three  surface  water  treatment  plants, 
a  dozen  boat  launching  ramps  and  numerous  picnic  area  developments. 
The  prison  labor  program  has  assisted  considerably  in  the  development 
at  three  major  areas  namely  Geode,  Palisades  Kepler  and  Lake  Macbride 
State  Parks.  A  modern  bathhouse  was  constructed  for  the  beach  at 
Geode  State  Park.  A  modern  shower  and  toilet  building  plus  remedial 
work  on  a  low  head  dam  is  underway  at  Palisades  Kepler  State  Park. 

The  greatest  problem  facing  the  Iowa  State  Park  System  is  that  of 
an  inadequate  maintenance  and  operations  budget  to  meet  the  ever 
increasing  park  use  and  to  care  for  the  additional  capital  improvements. 
The  one  bright  spot  in  our  budget  has  been  the  increase  in  camping 
receipts  that  are  plowed  back  into  the  maintenance  and  operation  budget. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  County  Conservation  Board  Law  in 
Iowa  in  1955  we  have  tried  to  give  a  short  report  to  the  Conference  on 
the  County  activities  inasmuch  as  this  ties  in  with  the  State  park  system 
in  a  very  significant  way.  Since  1956,  57  County  Boards  have  been 
established. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  most  county  conservation  boards  received  no 
income  during  their  first  year  of  operation,  1960  marked  the  first  year 
that  about  %  of  the  boards  had  funds  to  work  with,  consequently, 
activities  of  the  county  conservation  boards  can  be  expected  to  increase 
greatly  during  the  ensuing  years.  County  Conservation  Boards  in  Iowa 
have  acquired  134  areas  totaling  7,310  acres.  Approximately  %  of  these 
projects  have  been  acquired  since  January  1,  1960.  More  development 
plans  have  been  submitted  for  review  and  approval  since  January  1  than 
during  the  previous  four  year  period  of  the  program's  existence.  The 
Iowa  Conservation  Commission  with  the  assistance  of  the  Iowa  State 
University  statistical  laboratory  has  embarked  upon  a  survey  of  State 
parks  to  provide  facts  for  future  planning.  Raymond  R.  Mitchell, 

Superintendent  of  State  Parks,  loiva  State  Conservation  Commission 
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Indiana.  Camping  is  the  fastest  growing  type  of  outdoor  recreation  in 
Indiana.  The  campground-use  in  Indiana  State  Parks  increased  100.2 
percent  since  the  1956-57  fiscal  year  and  a  major  effort  was  made  during 
the  past  year  to  improve  and  expand  the  family  camping  facilities. 
Work  began  on  a  new  120  site  campground  at  Lieber  State  Park;  80 
camp  sites  were  made  available  for  public  use  at  Whitewater  State  Park; 
general  development  plans  were  completed  to  expand  the  Pokagon 
campground;  and  at  Bass  Lake  a  new  sewage  disposal  plant  and  water 
mains  were  installed  for  the  new  campground  now  under  construction. 

The  highlight  accomplishment  of  the  year  was  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Chain  O'  Lakes  State  Park  located  near  the  heavily  populated 
Fort  Wayne  area.  This  2300  acre  area,  Indiana's  twentieth  State  park, 
includes  a  chain  of  nine  natural  lakes  totaling  186  acres  in  size.  Initial 
developments  at  this  park  include  a  bathing  beach,  picnic  area,  and  a 
temporary  family  campground.  Other  important  land  acquisitions  in- 
clude the  442  acre  Stockwell  Woods  area,  near  Evansville,  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation  from  Evansville  State  Hospital. 
A  complete  general  master  plan  of  development  has  been  completed  for 
this  area.  Negotiations  were  continued  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  operate  recreational  areas  at  two  flood  control  projects, 
namely,  at  Mansfield  and  Monroe  Reservoirs.  The  Mansfield  Reservoir 
area  will  be  in  operation  within  the  next  year  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Raccoon  Lake  State  Recreation  Area.  Other  capital  improvement  work 
completed  during  the  past  year  included  three  new  saddle  barns;  a  large 
group  camp  activity  shelter,  complete  with  restrooms,  a  stage,  and  two 
dressing  rooms;  modern  and  pit-type  restrooms;  miscellaneous  major 
improvements  at  several  state  park  inns;  and  several  miles  of  road  resur- 
facing; the  completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  first  floor  of  Dormitory 
No.  2  at  New  Harmony  State  Memorial  and  utilization  of  part  of  the 
space  as  a  restored  late  19th  Century  Printing  Shop. 

A  total  of  about  $300,000.00  was  invested  in  these  capital  improve- 
ments, including  the  camping  area  developments,  during  the  past  year. 
Total  expenditures  for  1959-60  fiscal  year  for  operation,  maintenance, 
land  and  capital  improvements  amounted  to  approximately  $1,429,000.00. 
Total  earned  income  amounted  to  $1,231,305.00  including  gate  receipts 
of  $465,000.00.  As  directed  by  the  1959  Legislature,  admission  fees  were 
raised  to  20c  per  adult  and  20c  per  vehicle,  an  increase  of  5c  over  pre- 
vious fees. 

K.  R.  Cougill,  Director,  Division  of  State  Parks 

Kansas.  The  Kansas  Park  and  Resources  Authority  was  created  by 
the  1955  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and  planning  the 
development  of  natural  resources  of  the  State  and  providing  for  their 
use  and  enjoyment.  The  Authority  in  the  past  five  years  made  studies 
of  all  major  areas  throughout  the  state.  The  Master  Plan  of  Kanopolis 
State  Park  was  developed  after  the  appropriation  was  made  by  the  1958 
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Legislature  for  the  Kansas  pilot  park  project.  At  Kanopolis,  the  Au- 
thority installed  $112,016  of  park  facilities  within  1600  acres  of  park 
land.  The  State  of  Kansas  obtained  the  area  by  a  50-year  lease  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Army.  Continuing,  the  Authority  estab- 
lished a  maintenance  program,  installed  two  private  enterprise  opera- 
tions, conducted  a  Travel  and  Park  Users  Survey,  served  as  host  to 
183,206  visitors  the  first  summer. 

The  Highway  Commission  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Park 
Authority  in  constructing  and  maintaining  highways  to  the  state  parks. 
In  the  case  of  Kanopolis  State  Park,  4.9  miles  of  relocated  highway  is 
proposed  to  be  constructed  this  winter,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  $175,000 
by  that  department.  Also,  the  Commission  has  allocated  $35,000  for 
reconstruction  of  roads  inside  the  park. 

There  is  evidence  of  federal-state  cooperation  at  Kanopolis  in  develop- 
ing our  natural  resources  for  the  enjoyment  and  wholesome  use  by  our 
citizens  and  out-of-state  travelers.  The  Authority  is  looking  forward  to 
F.  Y.  1961  and  the  extension  of  the  park  program  at  Fall  River  and 
Toronto  Reservoirs.  The  1960  Legislative  Budget  Session  appropriated 
a  sum  of  $67,500  for  park  facilities  at  these  two  reservoirs  and  $52,756 
for  salaries,  operations  and  equipment. 

Lynn  Burns,  Jr.,  Director  Kansas  State  Park  and  Resources  Authority 


Kentucky.  In  March,  1960,  the  Division  of  State  Parks,  formerly 
under  the  Department  of  Conservation,  was  abolished  and  in  its  place 
there  was  established  a  new  Department  of  Parks,  the  head  of  which  is 
a  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  law  provides  that  the  Department  be  divided  into  three  divisions: 
Planning  and  Development,  Operations,  and  Administrative  Services, 
but  this  provision  does  not  affect  the  authorization  of  the  Commissioner 
to  establish  new  divisions  or  make  changes  in  existing  divisions.  The 
heads  of  divisions  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Parks.  The 
law  also  established  a  Parks  Board  attached  to  the  Department  of  Parks, 
composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of 
four  years  each.  The  Parks  Board  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Parks  in  the  establishment  and  revision  of  park  stand- 
ards and  on  the  acquisition  of  land,  properties  or  sites  for  State  or  na- 
tional parks. 

The  operational  funds  available  for  the  1959-60  fiscal  year  were 
$2,703,000.  In  addition,  on  February  19,  1960,  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$250,000  were  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Parks  to  be  used 
solely  for  deferred  maintenance.  Much  work  has  been  completed  from 
these  funds  and  this  deferred  maintenance  program  will  continue  for  the 
next  few  months  until  these  funds  are  completely  used.  On  July  1,  1960, 
the  Governor  made  available  $395,000  from  his  emergency  fund  to  cover 
a  number  of  capital  outlay  projects:  including  motel-type  swimming 
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pools,  tent  camping  areas,  picnic  areas,  golf  courses,  bathhouse  and 
beach  area,  and  boat  dock. 

The  1960  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  enacted  the  first  compre- 
hensive merit  system  act  for  State  employees.  The  act  (House  Bill  199), 
passed  in  March,  1960,  has  now  been  placed  into  effect  and  rules  and 
regulations  for  administration  have  been  adopted  by  the  Personnel 
Board.  This  act  will  place  all  full  time  year-round  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Parks,  except  directors  or  higher  officials  and  unskilled 
laborers,  under  a  state  merit  system  for  the  first  time.  The  act  requires 
that  the  Department  come  under  the  merit  system  by  June  30,  1961. 
For  ease  of  administration,  the  Department  plans  to  come  under  cover- 
age about  January  1,  1961.  At  that  time  the  number  of  employees  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  which  will  permit  a  thorough  review  of  each 
appointment. 

Edward  V.  Fox,  Director  of  State  Parks 

Otter  Creek  Park,  Kentucky:  There  was  a  great  increase  this  past  year 
in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  park.  The  first  nine  months  showed  an 
increase  of  120  percent  in  tent  camping  and  25  in  day  use  by  picnickers, 
hikers,  fishermen  and  also  an  increase  in  the  organization  camps.  An 
increase  of  10  percent  in  salaries  for  all  employees  secured  better  seasonal 
employees.  A  budget  of  $54,405  included  $32,079  for  salaries,  $13,923 
for  contractual  services  and  supplies  and  capital  outlay  of  $7,120  for 
replacing  old  equipment.  $3,100  was  allotted  later  for  additional  im- 
provements in  the  tent  camp  area. 

Clinton  G.  Johnson,  Director 

Louisiana.  A  one  cent  increase  per  park  visitor  in  1959  was  reflected 
in  the  operating  cost  of  the  State  Parks  System,  making  a  total  of  thirty- 
one  cents.  A  little  over  a  million  and  a  half  people  visited  the  six  regional 
state  parks,  eight  historic  state  monuments  and  three  wayside  parks, 
an  increase  of  164,000  or  10.7  percent  over  the  1958  attendance.  There 
was  a  very  decided  increase  in  tent  and  trailer  camping,  taxing  our  make- 
shift facilities  to  the  extent  that  separate  camping  grounds  are  now 
being  developed  at  Fontainebleau  and  Lake  Bistineau  State  Parks. 
These  facilities  are  being  constructed  with  the  net  profit  made  on  the 
1958-59  revolving  fund  operation.  Others  will  be  planned  for  the  re- 
maining regional  state  parks.  The  legislative  appropriation  for  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  was  $490,754.00;  an  increase  of  $65,754.00  over 
the  previous  year.  Income  from  park  operations  was  $107,581.63;  an 
increase  of  a  little  over  $4,000.00.  The  net  profit  on  this  operation  was 
$13,296.10  which  is  available  for  expenditure  by  the  agency. 

A  museum  and  visitor  center  was  completed  during  the  year  at  the 
Fort  Jesup  State  Historic  Monument.  Exhibits  were  installed  to  tell 
the  history  of  this  military  outpost  which  was  under  the  command  of 
General  Zachary  Taylor  just  prior  to  the  Mexican  War.  The  only  other 
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development  work  undertaken  during  the  year  was  the  dredging  of  a 
lagoon  for  future  cabin  sites  and  a  boat  harbor  at  the  Lake  Bruin  Way- 
side Park.  This  was  a  joint  project  with  the  Parish  Police  Jury.  The 
State  Highway  Department  constructed  a  new  access  road  to  Lake 
Bruin  and  blacktopped  the  roads  within  the  park. 

Polk    Hebert  for  William  W.   Wells,   Assistant  Director 
Stale  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 

Maine.  Maine  State  Park  attendance  has  set  a  new  record  this  past 
summer  both  in  day  use  and  camping.  Continuing  its  program  of  co- 
operation with  large  landowners  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  recrea- 
tion in  Maine's  heavily  forested  areas,  the  Park  Commission  accepted 
as  a  gift  from  the  International  Paper  Company  and  the  Oxford  Paper 
Company  625  acres  with  a  mile  of  shoreline  on  Rangeley  Lake,  one  of 
our  State's  most  famous  lake  resort  regions.  This  gift  followed  by  only 
a  few  months  of  previous  donation  of  the  Scott  Paper  Company  of  650 
acres  with  four  miles  of  shoreline  at  Lily  Bay  on  the  East  shore  of  Moose- 
head  Lake — equally  famous  with  Rangeley  as  an  outstanding  vacation 
and  recreation  area.  The  latter  site  on  Moosehead  is  now  under  develop- 
ment and  will  be  open  next  year  for  picnicking,  camping  and  boating. 
This  new  addition  to  Maine's  State  Park  system  will  open  up  to  public 
recreation  a  wilderness  area  on  a  lake  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
inland  bodies  of  water  located  entirely  within  one  State  and  one  that  has 
previously  been  practically  closed  to  public  recreation  at  the  State 
Park  level. 

Now  under  development,  to  be  completed  for  the  1961  season,  is 
Two  Lights  State  Park  located  on  the  coast  just  outside  Portland,  our 
largest  population  center.  This  40-acre  unit  with  one-third  mile  of  typi- 
cal Down-East  rock-bound  coast  will  be  a  day  use  area  only,  designed 
for  an  annual  expected  visitation  of  30,000.  A  half-mile  South  of  this 
new  area  the  Park  Commission  is  purchasing  (condemning  where  nec- 
essary) one  mile  of  coastal  sand  beach  known  as  Crescent  Beach.  This 
area  has  been  actively  sought  by  the  Park  Commission  since  1940  and 
the  99th  Legislature's  appropriation  of  %  million  dollars  for  this  purpose 
will  accomplish  a  project  so  highly  recommended  by  the  "National 
Seashore  Recreation  Study"  and  later  by  Maine's  own  Recreation  Plan 
of  1956. 

In  order  to  better  understand  and  plan  for  future  campers,  the  Park 
Commission  conducted  a  Camper  Use  Survey  last  season  along  lines 
similar  to  that  done  by  Michigan  and  the  State  of  Washington.  Although 
our  results  produced  nothing  startling,  we  did  learn  much  more  about 
our  campers  that  should  help  us  in  our  future  planning.  Our  results 
have  been  summarized  in  a  brief  report  entitled  "Maine  State  Park 
Camper  Use  Survey"  which  may  be  obtained  from  our  headquarters  in 
Augusta.  Last  year  I  was  concerned  over  a  transient  overnight  sales  tax 
of  3  percent  that  had  been  voted  by  our  Legislature.  This  went  into 
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effect  this  past  season  and  was  so  written  that  all  campers  (in  State 
Parks)  this  past  summer,  whether  in  a  house  trailer  or  just  sleeping  in 
bags  on  the  ground  were  required  to  pay  a  3  percent  levy  on  their  over- 
night fee  of  $1.50.  There  were  no  complaints  on  this  charge. 

Governor  John  Reed  proclaimed  the  week  of  June  12,  as  Family 
Recreation  Week  in  Maine  and  on  Sunday,  June  12,  all  State  parks 
and  memorials  were  open  free  to  all.  The  Commission  was  so  pleased 
with  the  number  of  new  visitors  that  it  plans  to  continue  Open  House 
Day  in  1961.  A  seven  member  committee  on  Historic  Sites  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  drawing  up  a  long-range 
program  for  better  preservation  and  interpretation  of  Maine's  historic 
Sites.  Lawrence  Stuart,  Director,  Maine  State  Park  Commission 

Maryland.  Maryland  has  recently  been  accounting  for  its  requests 
and  Legislative  allowances  for  State  park  development.  The  1960 
Legislature  appointed  a  committee  to  determine  what  use  had  been 
made  of  funds  appropriated  for  both  land  and  improvements  for  the 
past  ten  years.  In  submitting  a  reply  to  the  committee,  the  Staff  of  the 
Department  has  been  employed  in  comparing  the  budgets  for  the  years 
1955  and  1960.  We  believe  this  stock  taking  by  the  Legislature  is  going 
to  be  most  helpful.  It  would  appear  that  we  must  adopt  some  definite 
methods  to  secure  funds  for  improvements  to  existing  State  park  lands. 
The  past  year  we  requested  $592,000.00  for  the  improvement  of  water 
facilities,  sanitary  facilities,  shelters,  camp  grounds  and  miscellaneous 
features  for  the  comfort  of  the  park  visitors  and  were  granted  $205,500.00. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has  been  spent  on  investigating  the 
possibility  of  dropping  the  fee  for  parking  cars  in  the  State  forests.  A 
number  of  Legislators  have  pointed  out  that  they  would  rather  eliminate 
all  such  fees  and  give  us  additional  General  Fund  allotments.  This 
would  call  for  practically  doubling  the  State  Budget,  since  we  now  have 
somewhere  near  40  percent  of  the  parks  self-supporting.  Deep  Creek 
Lake  State  Park  was  opened  on  July  1,  1959.  This  1,773  acre  area  is  on 
a  hydro-electric  project  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Company, 
acquired  by  purchase,  condemnation,  lease  and  transfer  of  lands  with 
the  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish.  Despite  its  being  about  100 
miles  from  large  centers  of  population,  nearly  5,000  people  visited  the 
area  the  first  week-end  it  was  opened,  and  during  its  first  three  months 
of  operation,  it  was  visited  by  50,000  people.  Facilities  offered  include 
picnicking,  swimming  with  beach  and  self-service  bath  houses,  and 
camping.  Boating  facilities  will  be  added  in  the  near  future.  Acquisition 
was  started  on  the  12,000  acre  Gunpowder  River  Valley  Park  system  in 
August,  and  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace.  This  is  the  second  major 
park  in  the  Baltimore  area.  The  acquisition  of  the  Susquehanna  State 
Park  also  was  started.  This  will  provide  about  1,000  acres  near  Havre 
de  Grace,  in  one  of  Marylands  best  tidewater  fishing  areas. 

Joseph  F.  Kaylor,  Director,  Department  of  Forests  and  Parks 
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Massachusetts.  Standing  above  all  other  projects  is  the  proposal  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  fully  supported  by  the  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources  and  other  State  and  private  agencies,  to  establish  a 
National  seashore  park  on  the  picturesque  and  matchless  shores  of  Cape 
Cod  which  still  remain  in  a  natural  state  and  free  from  commercial  ex- 
ploitation. Although  final  action  was  not  obtained  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress,  the  important  ground  work  has  already  been 
accomplished.  Since  the  last  conference  300  more  camping  sites  have 
been  completed  on  the  State  forests  and  State  parks.  In  addition,  500 
camp  sites  are  either  in  process  of  development  or  in  the  planning  stage 
at  present. 

Another  milestone  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  Department  was 
the  enactment  of  legislation  this  year  by  which  cooperative  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  the  cities  and  towns  for  the  development  of  local  rec- 
reation areas.  Many  of  the  local  needs  and  the  available  areas  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  State  park  standards  but  the  development  of 
these  municipal  areas  would  provide  outdoor  recreation,  particularly 
swimming  and  picnicking.  Under  the  law  which  the  Legislature  has  en- 
acted during  this  year,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  may  re- 
imburse up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  local  recreation  areas,  provided 
they  are  selected  and  developed  under  plans  approved  by  the  Department. 

The  Division  is  taking  proper  steps  in  every  possible  way  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  skiing  fraternity  and  also  the  ever-increasing  demands  of 
boating  enthusiasts.  Launching  ramps  are  being  provided  wherever 
possible  in  State  parks  and  State  forests.  In  Massachusetts,  with  its 
rapidly  growing  population  and  diminishing  land  area,  we  are  conscious 
of  the  value  of  the  wet-lands  of  the  marsh  and  meadow  variety.  These 
must  be  retained  for  flood  control  and  water  conservation;  for  wild-life 
habitat;  and,  as  part  of  the  scenic  outdoors  of  Massachusetts.  We  are 
considering  these  as  a  part  of  the  over-all  recreation  plan  for  on  these 
areas  is  found  the  mecca  of  recreation  for  the  naturalist  and  the  orni- 
thologist, both  amateur  and  professional.  One  of  the  more  popular  parts 
of  the  program  in  the  Bay  State  has  been  the  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  in  the  development  of  road- 
side rest  areas,  with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  furnishing 
thousands  of  picnic  tables  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works  provid- 
ing the  maintenance.  Massachusetts  is  in  the  process  of  controlling  the 
flood  waters  of  its  major  rivers  through  the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  under  a  recent  policy,  this  program  has  been  expanded  to  pro- 
vide the  retention  of  pools  within  the  reservoir  basins.  At  the  Quinsi- 
gamond  State  Park,  adjacent  to  the  City  of  Worcester,  athletic  fields 
are  being  developed  and  a  sailing  program  has  been  inaugurated  on 
Lake  Quinsigamond.  The  Division  of  Forests  and  Parks  administers  the 
recreational  opportunities  on  fifty  State  Forests  and  State  Parks  but,  in 
addition,  there  are  two  other  State  agencies  and  several  County  com- 
missions which  are  likewise  diligent  in  expanding  the  recreational  facili- 
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ties  under  their  control  and  these  include  six  major  ocean  beaches,  with 
others  contemplated  or  in  the  planning  stage. 

.Raymond  J.  Kenney,  Director,  Division  of  Forests  and  Parks 

Mississippi.  The  development  this  year  of  the  new  J.  P.  Coleman 
State  Park,  located  on  1468  acres  of  land  on  the  TVA  Pickwick  Lake, 
brings  the  number  of  the  State  parks  in  Mississippi  to  a  total  of  fourteen. 
In  addition,  the  first  historic  memorial,  the  Nanih  Waiya  Historic  Mem- 
orial, is  being  developed.  Receipts  from  park  operations  were  approxi- 
mately $175,000.00  during  the  year.  These  receipts,  plus  a  $165,000.00 
biennial  appropriation  by  the  Legislature,  are  available  to  the  State 
Park  Department  for  its  operating  expense.  An  additional  $50,000.00 
will  be  made  available  for  major  repairs  by  the  State  Building  Com- 
mission. The  facilities  in  the  parks  particularly  those  located  on  large 
bodies  of  water  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demand.  Consequently, 
with  available  money,  we  expect  to  increase  the  facilities  and  build  ad- 
ditional cabins  rather  than  acquire  new  sites.  Particular  consideration 
will  be  given,  during  the  off  season  this  year,  to  expanding  camping 
facilities  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  for  tent  and  trailer 
campsites.  Of  notable  mention  is  the  free  publicity  given  the  state  parks 
by  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  the  August  issue  of  Bel  Tel 
News,  a  bulletin  inserted  in  the  telephone  bills  of  each  telephone  owner 
in  the  State.  This  publicity,  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  so  many 
of  our  own  citizens,  resulted  in  numerous  requests  for  further  information 
pertaining  to  the  State  parks. 

James  A.  Sides,  State  Park  Director 

Michigan.  The  highlight  of  the  Michigan  1960  Parks  and  Recreation 
program  was  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  a  $2  annual  and 
50c  daily  sticker  for  entrance  to  the  parks  by  motor  vehicle,  and  use  of 
these  funds  to  finance  a  $10,000,000  bond  issue.  The  so-called  "Sticker 
Act"  was  a  very  controversial  measure.  Labor  was  violently  opposed  to 
it  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  session  that  it  passed  both  houses  of 
the  legislature.  The  Governor  failed  to  sign  it  and  it  became  a  law  with- 
out his  signature.  Since  it  was  not  given  immediate  effect,  it  was  un- 
enforceable until  90  days  after  sine  die  adjournment,  or  August  16,  1960, 
and  the  Conservation  Commission,  upon  our  recommendation,  voted 
not  to  put  it  into  effect  until  January  1,  1961. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  statute  to  administer,  first  because  it  contains 
provisions  for  two,  rather  than  a  single  fee — $2  annual  or  50c  daily  for 
entry  of  a  motor  vehicle  into  a  State  park  or  recreation  area,  and  second, 
because  the  Michigan  park  entrances  are  not  designed  for  any  kind  of  an 
entrance  fee.  The  fee  is  chargeable  only  for  the  entrance  of  a  motor 
vehicle,  and  a  person  can  walk  into  a  park  without  charge  if  he  can  find 
a  place  to  park  his  car.  Both  the  annual  and  daily  stickers  must  be 
affixed  to  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  windshield.  It  is  planned 
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to  sell  the  annual  stickers  through  our  4,000  Game  and  Fish  license 
dealers  and  through  the  Secretary  of  State's  field  offices,  where  car 
licenses  are  sold.  We  don't  plan  to  sell  the  annual  sticker  at  the  park,  and 
anyone  desiring  entry  who  does  not  have  a  sticker  will  either  have  to 
purchase  an  annual  sticker  before  he  gets  to  the  park  or  must  buy  a  daily 
sticker  for  that  one  day. 

If  our  efforts  are  successful  we  plan  on  selling  the  daily  sticker  through 
vending  machines,  but  as  of  now,  we  do  not  have  a  machine  which  will 
do  this  job  as  it  needs  to  be  done. 

The  legislature  complicated  the  park  appropriation  act  for  1960  by 
requiring  that  the  construction  program  be  limited  to  $5,000,000  of 
which  $1,000,000  was  to  be  for  land  acquisition  and  $4,000,000  for  capital 
improvements.  The  bonding  authorities  feel  that  because  of  the  lack  of 
experience  in  the  amount  of  revenues  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
sticker  for  the  first  year  or  two,  we  should  limit  our  first  bond  sales  to 
$3,000,000,  and  recall  them  after  we  have  factual  information  on  the 
amount  of  revenue  these  fees  will  produce.  We  anticipate,  on  the  basis 
of  our  own  attendance  figures,  that  we  will  get  $1,000,000  per  year  from 
the  sale  of  the  annual  and  daily  sticker,  but  we  are  willing  to  follow  the 
recommendation  of  the  bond  attorneys  and  get  more  accurate  data  on  use. 

Arthur  C.  Elmer,  Chief,  Parks  and  Recreation  Division 

Minnesota.  The  Minnesota  State  Park  system  dates  back  to  1889 — 
today  it  constitutes  67  units  exceeding  107,000  acres.  In  cooperation 
with  Region  II  office  of  the  National  Park  Service  we  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  long  range  system  planning  which  at  this  stage  indicates  pos- 
sible desirable  recommendations  of  40  additional  units  and  100,000  acres. 
Development  of  the  system  dates  back  to  the  1905  construction  of 
Douglas  Lodge  in  Itasca  State  Park.  A  large  portion  of  existing  develop- 
ment was  realized  through  the  various  relief  programs  of  the  1930s 
(valued  at  $10  million).  Since  1954,  $1  million  in  capital  improvements 
have  been  realized  through  legislative  appropriations  and  one-half 
million  dollars  through  bond  issues — redeemable  from  State  Park  sticker 
receipts.  We  have  recommended  a  $1.7  million  capital  improvement 
program  for  the  next  biennium  and  $7.85  million  program  over  the  next 
decade. 

Visitations  exceeded  3  million  last  season  representing  an  average 
annual  7%  percent  increase  since  1942.  Increase  this  season  over  last 
will  be  considerably  less — due  to  a  cold  rainy  May  and  June.  Attend- 
ance in  July  and  August  was,  however,  considerably  greater  than  nor- 
mal— emphasizing  the  inadequacies  of  facilities.  Family  camping  will 
be  up  24  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Since  1954,  camping  increase 
exceeds  600  percent.  U.  W.  Hella,  Director,  Division  of  Slate  Parks 

Missouri.  Park  attendance  for  1959  shattered  all  previous  records 
when  4,962,212  visitors  were  recorded  in  the  30  State  parks  and  two  his- 
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torical  shrines.  This  was  an  increase  of  1,597,207  over  the  all-time  high 
established  in  1958  and  produced  the  astonishing  increase  of  47.5  percent 
in  one  year.  The  breakdown  on  this  use  was  as  follows:  Day  Visitors 
4,420,667;  Cabin  and  Hotel  Guests  74,315;  Overnight  Campers  295,634; 
Organized  Group  Camps  171,596.  The  sum  of  $238,029.65  was  earned 
from  concessions  in  State  parks  and  special  fees  charged  by  the  Missouri 
State  Park  Board  during  1959.  This  was  an  all-time  high  and  an  increase 
of  22.5  percent  over  the  previous  high  established  in  1958. 

The  State  Park  system  increased  during  1959  with  the  acquisition  of 
three  new  areas.  Boonslick  State  Park,  located  in  Howard  County,  was 
donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Clinkscales  of  Boonville,  the  heirs  of 
Walter  Munday  of  New  Franklin.  This  is  a  historical  area  at  which 
the  sons  of  Daniel  Boone  manufactured  salt  in  1807.  LaGrange  Gravel 
Pits  (not  officially  named),  located  in  Lewis  County,  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 250  acres  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri  State  Park  Board  by 
the  State  Highway  Commission.  Pomme  de  Terre  State  Park,  located 
in  Hickory  County,  with  approximately  325  acres  was  leased  from  the 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  on  Pomme  de  Terre  Reservoir. 

Two  important  historical  restorations  have  taken  place — The  Mark 
Twain  Birthplace  Memorial  Shrine,  in  Mark  Twain  State  Park,  on  June 
5,  1960  and  the  General  John  J.  Pershing  Boyhood  Home  Memorial 
Shrine  in  Laclede  on  September  13,  1960. 

Joseph  Jaeger,  Jr.,  Director  of  Parks 

Montana.  Our  budget  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $95,000.00  and  we 
have  the  same  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Of  this  amount,  the 
Legislature  appropriated  $61,350.00  and  the  balance  was  earned  funds 
from  admissions  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns,  cabin  sites  at  Reclamation 
Reservoirs  and  from  concessions.  We  do  not  make  any  charges  at  any 
of  our  State  parks  except  for  the  guided  tours  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns. 

Two  new  parks  were  added  during  the  last  fiscal  year:  James  Kipp 
State  Park  65  miles  north  of  Lewistown  on  Fort  Peck  Reservoir,  land 
for  which  is  leased  at  no  cost  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  con- 
tains roughly  400  acres;  and  Birdland  State  Park  three  miles  west  of 
Thompson  Falls,  land  for  which  was  obtained  by  lease  from  the  Wash- 
ington Water  Power  Company  at  no  cost  and  contains  about  25  acres. 

The  attendance  this  year  at  our  State  parks  was  up  roughly  10  to 
15  percent.  It  would  have  been  higher  in  some  places  but  we  did  not 
have  any  more  room.  At  Canyon  Ferry  Reservoir  (Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion project)  the  attendance  was  up  at  least  25  percent,  also  at  our  parks 
on  Flathead  Lake.  All  camping  was  up. 

Report  sent   by   Ashley  C.    Roberts,  Director,  State  Parks  Division 

Nebraska.  Our  overall  attendance  was  up  again  this  year,  and  our 
greatest  single  gain  was  in  the  field  of  overnight  campers  with  one  area 
increasing  as  much  as  300  percent  over  last  year.  The  1959  Legislature  took 
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cognizance  of  the  increasing  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  and  passed 
new  State  park  legislation  which,  besides  establishing  a  sound  State 
park  program,  set  up  a  .13  mill  levy  to  promulgate  the  State  park 
program  which  is  about  $400,000  per  year  on  Nebraska's  tax  structure, 
half  of  what  we  consider  necessary  to  carry  on  a  progressive  program. 
We  invested  our  funds  in  capital  projects  and  we  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  with  the  Legislative  Interim  Committees  on  parks  and  recreation, 
visiting  every  corner  of  the  State  at  high  use  times,  and  exploring  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  our  system  with  equal  vigor.  We  have  every 
assurance  that  the  Committee  will  go  into  the  session  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  boost  our  present  .13  levy  to  .35  for  a  ten  year  period 
which,  if  passed,  would  give  us  something  over  a  million  dollars  a  year 
for  all  State  Park  purposes. 

If  we  do  get  a  substantial  increase  in  our  income,  several  major  pro- 
jects are  being  considered.  One  is  our  Commission  proposal  of  a  150-mile 
parkway  paralleling  the  Nebraska  Interstate  Highway  along  the  Platte 
River.  Another  is  our  plan  to  acquire  and  develop  as  a  State  Historical 
Park,  the  home  ranch  of  William  F.  (Buffalo  Bill)  Cody,  who,  for  many 
years  had  headquarters  at  his  Scouts  Rest  Ranch  near  North  Platte. 

Starting  two  years  ago,  we  acquired  nearly  a  thousand  acres  of  Platte 
River  frontage  and  an  adjacent  string  of  small  sand  pit  lakes  within 
twenty  miles  of  Omaha,  our  only  metropolitan  area  designated  as  the 
Two  Rivers  Area.  We  have  developed  this  as  a  multiple  use  area  with 
every  variety  of  funds  legally  available  to  us.  The  area  features  a  slate 
of  nearly  year-around  activities  including  put-and-take,  pay-as-you-go 
trout  fishing;  free  public  fishing  for  warm  water  species;  a  lake  shore 
picnic  area  over  a  half  a  mile  long  complete  with  modern  latrines;  a 
tent  and  trailer  camping  area;  rental  blinds  for  waterfowl  hunting  com- 
plete with  decoys,  and  boats  as  necessary;  planned  croplands  for  water- 
fowl feeding  areas  and  upland  game  cover;  and  a  white  sand  beach, 
cyclone  fenced,  with  modern  bathhouse,  diving  towers,  and  lifeguards. 
All  primary  park  roads  and  parking  areas  are  hard  surfaced.  Acquisition 
and  development  thus  far  have  cost  just  under  $500,000,  and  will  prob- 
ably cost  an  additional  $100,000. 

We  carried  out  the  first  segment  of  our  planned  ten  year  program 
which  involved  the  opening  of  a  new  cabin  area  in  one  of  our  major 
vacation  parks,  the  initiation  of  construction  of  a  new  swimming  pool 
in  our  major  western  vacation  park;  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
two  new  wayside  parks,  and  the  acquisition,  by  gift,  of  Fort  Hartsuff, 
an  early  "Indian"  fort  which  will  become  one  of  the  four  State  Historical 
Parks  we  have  in  various  stages  of  acquisition  and  development. 

Jack  D.  Strain,  Chief,  Division  of  State  Parks 

Nevada.  Nevada  State  Parks  have  been  going  through  a  period  of 
analysis  and  re-evaluation  which  has  been  difficult,  in  that  we  have  the 
responsibility  for  operating  some  nine  units  in  an  existent  system  that 
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had  been  all  but  abandoned  during  the  late  thirties.  The  first  item  re- 
quiring attention  was  the  matter  of  statutes,  the  majority  of  which  had 
been  passed  in  the  thirties  and  sorely  needed  revision.  Large  numbers 
of  the  significant  sites  for  interpreting  the  natural  and  cultural  heritage 
of  the  State  were  controlled  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
We  concentrated  on  the  acquisition  problem  and  were  fortunate  in 
securing  authority  to  purchase  19,200  acres  for  addition  to  present  sites 
and  new  park  units.  The  appropriation  was  the  first  ever  made  for  park 
acquisition  in  the  State.  We  also  gained  authority  to  use  park  lands  for 
multiple  purposes  and  authority  to  accept  gifts  of  real  and  personal 
property.  We  still  have  a  major  legislative  program  to  sell.  Financially 
we  went  from  $72,000  to  $80,000  in  operating  and  from  0  to  $32,000 
in  acquisition. 

With  assistance  generously  provided  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
preliminary  site  plans  were  made  at  Cathedral  Gorge  State  Park  and 
Valley  of  Fire  State  Park.  The  first  planned  campground  with  piped 
water  and  adequate  sanitary  facilities  was  constructed  at  Cathedral 
Gorge  and  major  improvements  were  made  at  Sand  Harbor  Beach. 
During  this  summer,  portions  of  the  interior  road  system  were  con- 
structed at  Valley  of  Fire.  Major  portions  of  the  budget  request  for 
Mormon  Station  Historic  State  Monument  are  based  on  an  excellent 
interpretive  plan  provided  by  C.  Kenny  Dale  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Based  on  Mr.  Dale's  work,  plans  are  being  finalized  at  Fort 
Churchill  Historic  State  Park.  Of  signal  import  for  the  future  was  a  grant 
made  by  the  Max  C.  Fleischmann  Foundation  of  Nevada  for  a  long  range 
survey  of  park  potential  and  economic  rationale,  copies  of  which  will 
be  available  by  December  31  of  this  year  to  support  our  requests  for  a 
half  million  dollar  capital  building,  operating  and  development  budget. 
Another  part  of  the  survey  work  has  concentrated  on  the  colorful  his- 
toric portion  of  the  Nevada  story.  The  California  Division  of  Architec- 
ture sent  Orvel  Johnson  to  survey,  make  recommendations  and  cost 
estimates  on  historic  buildings  in  the  State.  From  this  report  two  in- 
teresting projects  have  gained  impetus:  One  to  preserve  the  1879 
Eureka  Sentinel  Press  building  as  a  monument  to  western  frontier 
journalism  and  the  second  a  restoration  of  the  Piper  Opera  House  in 
Virginia  City.  One  other  major  project  deserves  mention.  It  is  an 
amazingly  complicated  negotiation  for  a  major  7,000  acre  State  Park 
on  Lake  Tahoe. 

William  J.   Hart,  Director,  State  Park  Commission 

New  Hampshire.  The  last  report  of  our  State  seems  to  be  1957  so 
this  will  endeavor  to  report  on  the  interim.  The  trend  of  a  more  favorable 
budgetary  situation  has  continued  so  that  the  park  system  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  some  90  percent  self-supporting.  Appropriated  funds  make 
up  the  difference  between  expenses  and  income.  It  is  generally  accepted 
and  understood  that  our  park  system  divides  itself  between  those  areas 
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chiefly  operated  as  tourist  attractions  (including  ski  areas)  and  those 
including  historical  sites  operated  as  public  services.  Accordingly,  in 
providing  monies  for  expansion  of  parks,  legislation  has  required  income 
from  the  tourist  attraction  parks  to  be  committed  to  pay  for  capital 
improvements  while  improvements  to  service  parks  have  been  appro- 
priated. Under  this  arrangement  the  legislative  sessions  of  1957  and 
1959,  $745,025  was  made  available  for  capital  improvements  and  ex- 
pansion, of  which  some  $492,207  must  be  paid  from  future  revenues. 
This  enabled  a  considerable  expansion  in  ski  trails,  lifts,  and  essential 
service  buildings;  an  increase  of  some  24  percent  in  public  campground 
sites;  renovations  and  restorations  at  three  historic  sites;  five  new  way- 
side picnic  areas  and  a  unique  project  for  the  stabilization  of  ledges 
which  make  up  the  famed  Profile  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  at 
Franconia  Notch  State  Park.  One  new  park  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Winnipesaukee  in  Gilford  known  as  Ellacoya  has  been  developed  to 
provide  swimming  only. 

Public  concern  for  future  park  development  has  been  expressed,  some 
of  which  brought  about  appropriations  for  land  acquisition.  Acreage 
for  multiple-purpose  parks  has  been  acquired  for  future  development  on 
Lake  Winnipesaukee;  in  the  North  Country  at  Little  Diamond  Pond 
in  West  Stewartstown;  on  Otter  Lake,  Greenfield.  Several  small  pur- 
chases were  made  to  provide  sites  of  scenic  or  geologic  interestifor  the 
development  of  new  wayside  areas.  An  exploration  of  State  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  State  department  revealed  three  sites  capable 
of  multiple  park  development.  In  recent  months,  we  have  been  requested 
to  develop  guide  lines  for  plan  of  development  for  the  next  ten  years  for 
consideration  of  the  1961  legislature.  The  program  would  include,  in 
priority,  the  extension  of  present  parks  to  their  optimum  use,  the  de- 
velopment of  State  lands  now  at  hand,  the  acquisition  of  new  parks.  A 
program  of  over  $10,000,000  is  anticipated.  This  would  more  than 
double  the  capacity  of  our  present  park  system. 

Though  attendance  has  increased  some  eight  percent  in  the  last  three 
years,  it  has  not  increased  as  much  in  the  summertime  since  it  had 
reached  the  point  of  saturation  during  the  peak  summer  season.  It  has 
become  necessary  to  set  limits,  through  the  control  of  parked  cars  and 
the  number  of  camping  parties,  upon  the  use  of  several  parks.  In  addi- 
tion to  larger  numbers  of  tourists  using  our  parks,  we  have  experienced 
a  great  deal  more  use  and  interest  on  the  part  of  our  State  residents,  a 
greatly  expanded  municipal  day-use  camping  program  for  youth;  the 
greater  popularity  of  organizational  outings;  increased  interest  in  skiing 
through  school  instruction  programs;  and  organized  camping  for  State 
residents  indicate  this. 

Russell  B.  Tobey,  Director  of  Recreation 

New  Jersey.  Development  and  preservation  have  been  the  key  words 
in  our  State  park  operation  for  the  past  year.  Development  has  included 
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providing  for  a  variety  of  recreational  needs  from  children's  playgrounds 
to  shuffleboard  courts;  from  picnic  areas  to  campgrounds;  from  bathing 
beaches  to  hiking  trails.  Preservation  has  included  maintenance  of  na- 
tural areas  in  an  undeveloped  state  for  the  enjoyment  of  nature  lovers, 
bird  watchers,  horticulturists,  ornithologists  and  others,  and  reconstruc- 
tion or  renovation  of  many  historically  significant  sites.  In  this  connec- 
tion, most  of  New  Jersey's  historic  sites  are  either  within  State  park  areas, 
or  administered  by  our  Bureau. 

Presently,  under  active  development,  are  two  bog-iron  foundry  towns 
dating  back  to  Revolutionary  times.  In  both  areas  several  of  the  original 
buildings  are  in  relatively  satisfactory  condition.  A  non-profit  corpora- 
tion has  been  established  dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  The  Deserted 
Village  at  Allaire,  in  Allaire  State  Park,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 
The  corporation  is  controlled  by  the  State  in  that  a  majority  of  its 
Board  of  Directors  are  State  officials.  The  site  of  the  village,  including 
all  buildings,  has  been  leased  to  the  corporation  for  a  nominal  fee  for  25 
years.  The  corporation,  through  popular  subscription,  is  responsible  for 
restoring  and  operating  the  village.  This  is  being  assisted  by  sub-leasing 
to  certain  concessionaires  various  aspects  of  early  village  life  for  which 
they  become  responsible.  Attendance  at  Allaire  has  more  than  tripled 
since  1958  when  the  project  was  undertaken. 

We  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  problems  of  urban  sprawl  and  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  potential  park  and  recreation  areas.  In  seven 
years  we  have  acquired  over  120,000  acres  until  our  total  land  area  re- 
served for  park  and  other  recreational  uses  now  approximates  270,000 
acres.  We  are  hoping  to  begin  a  ten-year  acquisition  program  which 
will  provide  an  additional  200,000  acres  and  help  to  insure  adequate 
open  space  in  this,  the  most  densely  populated  State  in  the  United  States. 
Kenneth  H.  Creveling,  Acting  Chief,  Bureau  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

New  Mexico.  During  the  past  year,  New  Mexico  has  by  purchase  ac- 
quired its  seventh  State  park.  The  record  1959  attendance  total  of 
slightly  over  one  million  will  be  far  exceeded  this  year.  Meanwhile,  non- 
residents continue  to  comprise  well  over  40  percent  of  our  park  users. 
Some  $400,000  has  been  expended  on  State  Park  improvements  in  New 
Mexico  during  the  past  12  months.  Camping  shelters,  group  shelters, 
water  systems,  toilets,  restrooms,  picnic  facilities,  a  store  building,  a 
new  16-bedroom  lodge  annex,  boat  docks,  loading  ramps,  parking  areas, 
playgrounds,  flagpoles,  bigger  and  better  signs,  benches,  landscaping — 
all  these  and  more  were  among  our  routine  1959-60  improvements. 
Among  our  new  acquisitions  are  a  dry-country  botanical  garden,  a  sylvan 
forest  nature  trail,  and  an  improved  sled  run  (at  8,500  feet  elevation); 
also  an  additional  site,  due  to  be  appropriately  titled  "Indian  Ruins 
State  Park."  Since  July  1,  1959,  this  agency  has  registered  more  than 
6000  motor  boats  in  this  notoriously  arid  State. 

Report  sent  by  Joe  M.   Clark,  Superintendent,  State  Park  Commission 
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New  York,  The  most  important  development  in  New  York  during 
the  past  year  was  the  enactment  of  a  $75,000,000  bond  issue  proposition 
and  a  related  enabling  act  for  the  purchase  of  open  land  for  recreation. 

A  brochure,  "Now  or  Never,"  was  published  in  connection  with  this 
program,  outlining  in  some  detail  what  the  bond  issue  will  accomplish. 
Briefly,  the  highlights  of  the  program  are:  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
State  park  purposes,  $20,000,000;  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  other 
than  State  park  or  municipal  park  purposes,  to  provide  additional  op- 
portunities for  outdoor  recreation,  including  public  camping,  fishing, 
hunting,  boating,  winter  sports,  and,  wherever  possible,  to  also  serve 
multiple  purposes,  involving  the  conservation  and  development  of  na- 
tural resources,  including  the  preservation  of  scenic  areas,  watershed 
protection,  forestry  and  reforestation,  $15,000,000;  for  State  aid  in  the 
amount  of  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  for  parks  by  cities, 
other  than  the  City  of  New  York,  or  by  improvement  districts  within 
cities,  other  than  the  City  of  New  York,  $12,000,000;  for  State  aid  in 
the  amount  of  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  for  parks  by 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  by  improvement  districts  therein,  $12,000,000; 
for  State  aid  in  the  amount  of  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  for  parks  by  counties,  towns  and  villages,  or  by  improvement  dis- 
tricts therein,  $16,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  outright  allocation  of 
funds  for  State  park  and  conservation  purposes  of  $35,000,000,  the  pro- 
vision for  $40,000,000  as  State  aid  to  cities,  counties  and  villages,  espe- 
cially to  New  York  City  on  a  75-25  percent  basis  is  unique  and  inspiring. 
It  means  that  open  land  for  recreation  in  or  near  urban  or  metropolitan 
areas  can  be  purchased  at  limited  cost  to  the  local  governments  before 
all  the  remaining  lands  of  this  type  are  unavailable. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Power  Project  now  complete  has  provided  dramatic 
recreational  facilities  at  St.  Lawrence  State  Park  on  Barnhart  Island 
and  the  Coles  Creek  Camping  area,  nine  miles  up  Lake  St.  Lawrence 
from  Massena.  These  facilities,  built  by  the  Power  Authority  of  New 
York  State,  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Thousand  Islands  State  Park 
Commission  for  administration,  and  are  now  attracting  countless  thou- 
sands to  this  north  country  recreational  playground.  On  the  Niagara 
Frontier  park  and  parkway  improvements  are  being  constructed  in 
connection  with  the  Niagara  Power  Project  nearing  completion.  Major 
developments  on  Long  Island  saw  the  Sunken  Meadow  project  largely 
completed  to  its  fourth  stage  of  development  and  increased  large  scale 
day-use  capacity  for  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island.  The  Short  Beach 
or  west  end  development  at  Jones  Beach  is  being  progressed  in  major 
construction  stages.  Heckscher  Park  and  Parkway  improvements  will 
be  largely  completed  next  year  and  will  again  provide  additional  day-use 
facilities  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  conditions  at  the  other  Long  Island 
State  Park  areas.  Improvements  on  the  Southern  State  Parkway  will 
provide  easier  and  safer  access  to  those  newly  expanded  facilities  on  the 
South  shore. 
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The  Palisades  Region  is  progressing  with  major  full  scale  developments 
in  the  Lake  Welch  section  of  Harriman  Park  and  this  $2,000,000  day-use 
area  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  1961.  Rockland  Lake  State  Park, 
acquired  through  gift  and  State  appropriation  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000, 
is  being  planned  for  major  development  in  1962  or  1963.  The  group 
camp  rehabilitation  program  now  in  its  seventh  year  will,  when  com- 
pleted three  years  from  now,  provide  modern  sanitary  group  camps  for 
the  metropolitan  underprivileged  and  other  children  to  enjoy  a  vacation 
in  the  country.  This  will  be  a  million  dollar  improvement  when  com- 
pleted. In  the  Taconic  region  the  developments  at  Mohansic  and  Lake 
Taghkanic  State  Parks  are  progressing  on  schedule  and  the  Parkway 
extension  to  the  Berkshire  section  of  the  New  York  State  Thruway  is 
scheduled  for  completion  late  in  1962  or  early  in  1963.  This  will  provide 
pleasure  car  access  to  the  Albany  metropolitan  area  from  New  York. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  State  covering  the  Finger  Lakes,  Genesee  and 
Central  New  York  regions,  additional  park  facilities  are  being  provided 
at  the  north  end  of  Letchworth  Park,  the  Braddock  Bay  section  along 
Lake  Ontario  and  Hamlin  Beach  State  Park.  The  Lake  Ontario  State 
Parkway  will  be  completed  in  1961  into  the  City  of  Rochester.  Im- 
provements at  Green  Lakes  and  Selkirk  Shores  State  Parks  in  Central 
New  York  will  provide  additional  bathing,  picnicking  and  camping 
facilities  for  this  area.  The  Sampson  Air  Force  Base  near  Geneva  will 
shortly  be  transferred  from  the  General  Services  Administration  to  the 
Finger  Lakes  State  Parks  Commission  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  It  will  be 
developed  into  one  of  the  major  camping  parks  in  the  State  in  the  next 
three  years.  Other  improvements  and  developments  at  Taughannock 
Falls  and  Seneca  Lake  will  provide  additional  camping  and  day-use 
facilities  long  needed  in  this  section  of  the  State.  In  the  Allegany  Region, 
plans  for  development  of  Long  Point  State  Park  on  Chautauqua  Lake 
are  being  made  for  construction  in  the  near  future. 

The  New  York  park  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960-61  was  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000  for  construction,  rehabilitation  and  improvements, 
and  consulting  and  engineering  services.  $17,000,000  which  was  appro- 
priated for  Parkway  construction,  together  with  carry-over  funds,  en- 
abled us  to  schedule  a  $25,000,000  Parkway  program.  Our  operating 
and  equipment  funds  are  approximately  $12,000,000.  Revenue  will 
approximate  $3.5  million  based  on  an  expected  annual  attendance  of 
about  32,000,000. 

Report  sent  by  James  F.  Evans,  Director  of  New    York  State  Parks, 
Given  by  Paul  Winslow  and  Harold  J.  Dyer 

North  Carolina.  During  the  past  two  years,  State  park  activities  have 
been  concentrated  on  improving  the  quality  of  and  expanding  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation.  To  help  accomplish  this  we  have  continued  to 
emphasize  all  phases  of  personnel  administration  from  selection  of  em- 
ployees to  systematic  job  performance  evaluation.  Special  emphasis  has 
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continued  to  be  placed  on  helping  park  users  gain  better  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  natural  features  of  each  State  park.  Nature  study 
and  similar  interpretive  programs  are  the  main  means  of  doing  this. 
Enjoyment  and  recreational  use  of  natural  features  are  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  lasting  benefits  State  parks  offer,  and  interpretive  programs 
are  among  the  truly  distinctive  services  rendered  by  State  parks.  Re- 
quests for  permission  to  make  encroachments  have,  so  far,  been  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  largely  because  of  the  written  principles  adopted  by 
and  being  adhered  to  by  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development. 
The  forces  of  nature  have  done  the  worst  damage  to  the  State  parks. 
Severe  winter  snow  and  ice  storms  and  the  recent  visit  of  Hurricane 
Donna  severely  damaged  several  State  parks.  Every  balsam  tree  in 
Mount  Mitchell  State  Park  is  threatened  with  total  destruction  by  the 
balsam  wooly  aphid.  Fortunately,  because  of  the  alertness  and  vigilance 
of  park  superintendents  and  park  rangers,  none  but  very  minor  fires 
have  occurred  in  the  state  parks.  Land  acquisition  is  well  under  way. 
Many  interior  holdings,  and  adjacent  holdings  having  the  effect  of  in- 
terior holdings,  have  been  purchased  and  all  remaining  such  holdings 
will  be  acquired.  Upwards  of  $400,000  is  being  spent  for  this  purpose. 
Funds  to  acquire  land  to  round  out  the  boundaries  of  existing  parks  have 
been  requested  in  1961-63  Capital  Improvements  Budget.  Also  included 
in  the  requested  1961-63  Capital  Improvements  Budget  are  funds  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  around  three  State  lakes.  If  granted,  these  funds 
will  make  it  possible  to  begin  adding  new  areas  to  the  State  park  system. 
The  trend  for  those  who  come  to  the  State  parks  to  be  park  users  instead 
of  merely  park  visitors  has  continued,  attendance  from  January  through 
September  of  this  year  having  increased  8.2  percent  over  last  year  but 
picnicking  increased  12.3  percent  and  camping  18.6  percent. 

In  addition  to  doing  its  own  advance  planning,  the  Division  of  State 
Parks  has  participated  in  surveys  and  studies  concerning  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  being  conducted  by  a  number  of  agencies.  The  North 
Carolina  State  Parks  continued  to  receive  excellent  publicity  in  the  press, 
in  periodicals  and  on  radio  and  television.  A  considerable  and  varied 
number  of  projects  were  constructed  with  the  1957  Capital  Improvements 
appropriation.  The  major  items  in  the  1959  Capital  Improvements 
appropriation  are  $150,000  for  the  acquisition  of  interior  holdings  at 
existing  state  parks,  $172,000  for  the  initial  development  of  the  new 
ocean  front  State  park,  and  $150,000  for  beach  erosion  control  at  Fort 
Macon  State  Park,  another  ocean  front  area. 

Thomas  W.  Morse,  Superintendent  of  State  Parks 

Ohio.  During  the  past  year  in  spite  of  flood,  fires,  development,  main- 
tenance and  operational  problems,  we  have  made  some  progress  which 
is  of  interest.  On  February  22  fire  gutted  the  Tower  Lounge  and  smoke 
damaged  the  entire  3rd  floor  of  the  Manor  House  at  Punderson  State 
Park,  causing  an  estimated  $25,000  damage  to  interior  and  contents. 
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The  fire  was  confined  to  the  upper  floor.  Damage  was  not  covered  by 
insurance,  therefore  repairs  were  financed  from  divisional  income.  This 
facility  resumed  operation  on  July  3,  1960.  August  4,  a  6.2  inch  rain  at 
Pike  Lake  flooded  a  100  unit  camping  area.  Damage  was  not  extensive 
but  closure  of  the  camping  area  for  two  weeks  for  cleanup  disappointed 
many  campers.  In  August  we  completed  the  last  payment  of  $11,270 
on  our  loan  of  $112,700  from  the  General  Assembly  for  construction  of 
facilities  at  Lake  Hope  and  Pike  Lake.  This  too  has  been  paid  over  a 
period  of  10  years  out  of  receipts  from  the  operations  of  the  respective 
areas.  In  January  at  the  request  of  the  Director,  with  approval  of  the 
Division  of  Parks,  a  special  committee  of  the  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  make  a  physical  check  of  all  properties  now 
in  the  system  and  submit  recommendations  for  acquisition,  develop- 
ment, disposition  and  maintenance.  This  report  is  due  in  December  of 
this  year.  In  November  and  January  two  new  divisions,  Reclamation, 
transferred  by  Legislative  act  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Division  of  Watercraft  newly  established  to  handle  boat  licensing, 
increased  our  total  number  of  divisions  in  the  department  to  nine.  In 
January  approval  was  granted  by  the  Director  for  the  establishment  of 
two  new  district  offices,  thus  bringing  our  total  to  four. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Divisions  of  Forestry,  Wildlife  and  Water, 
two  major  developments  are  becoming  a  reality.  The  Hocking  Regional 
Master  Plan  has  been  prepared  and  has  been  given  general  approval. 
This  proposal  contemplates  the  acquisition  of  17,652  acres  to  be  added 
to  8.756  acres  presently  held  by  the  Division  of  Forestry.  We  are  now 
in  the  process  of  acquiring  808  acres  for  the  first  phase  of  this  develop- 
ment. A  consultant  has  been  engaged  for  redevelopment  of  the  present 
camping  area  to  include  shower  houses  and  toilets.  The  Roosevelt 
Shawnee  Area  of  56,000  acres  of  State-owned  land  overlooking  the  Ohio 
River,  is  being  programed  for  major  development.  Lands  for  Salt  Fork 
Creek,  a  departmental  project  of  18,000  acres  are  now  being  acquired, 
with  construction  scheduled  to  start  in  the  spring  of  1961.  This  will 
create  a  water  impoundment  with  71  miles  of  shoreline  and  3,000  surface 
acres  of  water.  On  August  1,  we  opened  a  redesigned  modern  camping 
area  at  East  Harbor  for  limited  use.  During  the  first  month  of  operation 
437  lots  produced  a  total  of  64,451  camper  days  under  controlled  camp- 
ing procedures.  In  1959,  without  control,  the  same  period  of  time  pro- 
duced 71,152  camper  days.  The  redevelopment  program  included  build- 
ing sewerage  and  water  systems,  shower  and  wash  houses,  flush  type 
toilets,  new  roads  and  parking  lots. 

More  and  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  development  of  camping 
areas  and  individual  campsites.  At  present  33  percent  of  all  Capital 
improvement  funds  are  being  spent  for  camping  activities  which  rep- 
resents less  than  3  percent  of  our  total  visitor  load.  As  of  September  1 
we  had  a  total  of  2,035  campsites  available  for  use.  In  addition  75  new 
sites  are  now  under  construction;  plans  and  specifications  are  complete 
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for  another  163  sites.  Consultants  have  been  retained  for  preparation 
of  plans  and  specifications  for  an  additional  625  sites  to  be  under  con- 
tract next  spring.  All  of  these  will  be  class  A  areas  which  will  include 
complete  facilities.  Camping  in  all  class  A  areas,  and  we  propose  to  have 
21  such  areas,  will  be  controlled.  Reservations  will  not  be  accepted  as 
all  sites  will  be  on  a  "first-come-first-served  basis."  This  year,  for  the 
first  time  the  Ohio  Department  of  Health  has  issued  permits  for  all 
camping  areas.  These  permits  are  based  on  the  maximum  number  of 
persons  permitted  by  the  capacity  of  existing  sanitary  facilities. 

Nine  consultants,  including  two  architects  are  presently  retained  lor 
development  of  plans  and  specifications  on  18  projects.  Of  the  18,  seven 
are  nearly  completed,  two  are  under  contract  and  the  others  will  be  on 
contract  within  the  next  few  months.  A  ten  year  summary  of  accomplish- 
ment, with  detailed  break  down  of  expenditures  by  areas  prepared  for 
the  Governor's  office,  indicated  that  over  $15,000,000  has  been  expended 
for  capital  investment  and  1 1  million  for  maintenance  and  operation,  or 
a  total  of  over  $26,000,000  in  ten  years.  Attendance  for  the  year  was 
15,947,523,  an  approximate  9.5  percent  increase:  Cabins  and  lodges 
85,833;  tent  and  trailer  440,612;  swimmers  3,058,055;  fishermen  1,406,731 ; 
day  use  10,955,392.  We  have  prepared  a  six  year  capital  plan  and  pro- 
pose to  revise  it  every  two  years.  The  first  biennium  is  itemized  as  to 
expenditures,  however,  the  last  two  biennia  are  estimated.  In  the 
first  biennium  of  our  present  plan,  we  have  25  items.  These  include  five 
high  priority  areas,  one  in  each  park  district  and  one  in  a  central  location, 
and  one  new  acquisition.  The  total  to  be  spent  for  this  segment  will  be 
$9,792,500.  The  second  biennium  has  26  items  and  includes  five  other 
high  priority  areas  and  land  acquisition  for  a  total  of  $10,192,500.  The 
third  has  39  items  and  is  composed  of  other  priority  areas,  plus  areas 
not  receiving  major  emphasis  in  the  preceding  biennia. 

V.  W.  Flickinger,  Chief,  Division  of  Parks 

Oklahoma.  Parks  and  Recreation  Areas  have  shown  a  very  slight  drop 
in  attendance  the  past  fiscal  year.  This  is  understandable  due  to  the 
long,  severe  winter  and  an  unusually  wet  spring  and  summer.  We  had 
8,137,842  people  counted  by  guest  register,  traffic  counters  and  sample 
counts.  We  now  have  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oklahoma  Planning 
and  Resources  Board  16  parks,  nine  recreation  areas,  and  eight  monu- 
ments and  memorials.  Since  this  time  last  year  we  have  acquired  1249 
acres  of  land  which  brings  our  total  acreage  to  54,845  acres.  We  are  now 
in  the  process  of  acquiring  approximately  2900  more  acres  at  Fort  Cobb, 
Canton,  and  Keystone  Reservoirs  to  further  enlarge  our  recreation  sys- 
tem. Our  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1959-1960  totaled  $1,351,505.32. 
This  is  one  percent  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1958-1959.  Our  expenditures 
for  this  period  were  $1,213,885.36  with  $212,239.17  of  this  amount  going 
for  capital  improvements.  We  have  a  bond  payment  to  meet  each  year 
and  it  was  accomplished  again  for  this  period.  We  have  five  lodges, 
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three  of  which  we  operate  and  two  of  which  we  lease.  These  leased  also 
include  the  cabins.  Our  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1959-1960 
was  $1,108,785  for  operation  and  maintenance  plus  $248,655  for  capital 
improvements.  This  same  amount  was  appropriated  for  1960-1961. 

Tye  Bledsoe,  Director,  Division  of  Recreation  and  State  Parks 

Oregon.  The  Oregon  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Division  is  contin- 
uing to  expand  its  presently  popular  park  facilities  and  has  taken  a 
number  of  constructive  steps  to  prepare  for  the  future  recreation  needs 
of  our  growing  population  and  tourist  trade.  During  1959  the  total 
camping  attendance  was  over  517,000  camper  nights  which  is  an  increase 
of  more  than  100,000  over  the  previous  year.  Our  camping  attendance 
has  been  increasing  at  an  average  of  100,000  each  year  for  the  past 
three  years.  Some  540  new  campsites  were  completed  during  1959  bring- 
ing the  total  number  now  available  to  2,265.  Overall  day-use  attendance 
has  leveled  off  somewhat  at  over  10  million  visitors  for  1959,  and  an 
anticipated  11  million  for  1960.  The  largest  portion  of  this  attendance 
is  taking  place  at  parks  containing  water-associated  features  where 
bathing  beaches,  boat  ramps,  and  basic  park  facilities  are  provided. 
Gross  expenditures  for  the  1959  year  totaled  nearly  2  million  dollars,  of 
which  slightly  over  1  million  was  for  capital  outlay  and  slightly  under 
1  million  was  for  operational  expense.  There  were  15  new  areas,  totaling 
693  acres,  acquired  during  1959  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  Thirteen  of  these 
were  additions  to  existing  parks  and  two  were  new  lakeside  parks. 

Some  of  our  programs  have  contributed  a  great  deal  during  the  past 
year  toward  increasing  interest  and  active  participation  in  promoting 
parks  in  Oregon.  The  first  of  these  was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  our 
State  Parks  Advisory  Committee,  six  laymen  from  different  regions  of 
the  State  serving  the  public  without  salary,  who  held  meetings  through- 
out the  State  with  County  officials  to  discuss  local  recreation  needs  and 
the  responsibilities  of  local  people  in  this  field.  Secondly,  our  Recreation 
Director  has  further  encouraged  local  participation  and  constructive 
action  in  behalf  of  recreation,  by  providing  a  guidance  and  consultation 
service  to  local  and  County  governments  as  well  as  other  recreation 
groups.  An  important  addition  to  our  organization  was  made  during  the 
past  year,  as  the  Landscape  Division  of  the  Oregon  Highway  Department 
was  merged  with  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Division.  Another  recent 
change,  although  not  directly  connected  to  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Division,  was  the  creation  of  a  State  Marine  Board  which  has  established 
boating  regulations,  which  have  been  most  helpful  at  public  recreation 
areas  where  motor  boat  activities  sometimes  conflict  with  fishing  and 
swimming.  Of  passing  interest  are  two  innovations  made  by  the  Parks 
Division  this  year.  These  include  a  design  for  a  bathing  area  building 
of  medium  size  which  provides  dressing  facilities,  restrooms,  showers, 
and  foot  bath  and  large  commercial  type  garbage  trucks  to  save  man- 
power at  the  larger  parks. 
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There  are  several  planning  projects  and  studies  underway  which  are 
of  particular  interest.  A  study  which  was  initiated  last  year,  dealing 
with  the  economic  value  of  State  parks,  lodging  and  travel  habits  of  our 
park  visitors,  and  the  economic  impact  of  a  State  park  upon  nearby 
communities  is  now  being  completed.  Planning  and  negotiations  are  well 
along  on  a  unique  relocation  project  made  necessary  by  a  proposed 
power  project  reservoir  at  one  of  our  larger  canyon  parks.  Costs  of  some 
$350,000  for  relocating  the  park  facilities  to  higher  ground  will  be  paid 
by  a  private  power  company.  A  spectacular  ten  mile  long  strip  of  the 
southern  coastline  of  Oregon,  known  as  the  Samuel  H.  Boardman  State 
Park,  is  being  opened  up.  The  park  area  of  1500  acres,  which  lies  mostly 
between  the  highway  and  the  ocean,  will  be  a  scenic  highlight  for  travel- 
lers. The  proposal  for  a  National  Seashore  Park  in  the  sand  dunes  sec- 
tion of  the  Oregon  Coast  is  now  pending  Congressional  approval.  Two 
of  our  largest  State  parks  on  the  coast  adjoin  or  lie  within  this  proposed 
area.  Most  significant  of  our  recent  planning  projects  is  the  Oregon 
Non-Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Study  which  we  are  just  starting.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  is  to  provide  for  the  forseeable  future  a  statewide, 
non-urban  outdoor  parks  and  recreation  plan,  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  Oregon  State  Highway  Commission  in  administering  the 
state  program,  and  to  all  other  agencies  dealing  with  kindred  problems. 
The  Commission  has  authorized  $15,000  for  the  current  year  with  $50,000 
presently  in  mind  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  study. 

C.  H.  Armstrong,  State  Parks  Superintendent 

Pennsylvania.  The  usual  report  of  increasing  popularity  of  the  State 
park  type  of  recreation  is  once  again  hereby  submitted  by  the  Keystone 
State.  Annual  attendance  has  increased  213  percent;  annual  camping 
attendance  has  increased  635  percent;  our  present  allocation  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  is  as  much  as  $300,000  less  than  that  of  any  three 
preceding  biennia.  A  review  of  these  statistics  indicates  that  because 
of  our  failure  to  maintain  the  all  too  obviously  essential  balance  between 
use  and  maintenance,  the  future  of  Pennsylvania's  State  Park  System 
is  precarious  indeed. 

Of  far-reaching  importance  in  the  past  year  is  a  study  that  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Management  Methods  of  the  Governor's  Office 
of  Administration  covering  the  organization  of  our  Division.  The  sub- 
sequent report  calls  for  the  upgrading  of  many  of  our  positions  and  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  our  personnel  complement.  The  request  for 
authorization  to  implement  the  study  will  be  submitted  hopefully  to  the 
Legislature  next  January.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  challenging 
accomplishments  was  the  opening,  last  December,  of  our  first  park  de- 
signed specifically  for  winter  recreation.  Its  appraisal  by  our  skiing 
public  was  most  complimentary,  even  though  it  afforded  only  a  mini- 
mum of  facility.  At  this  writing,  our  ski  lodge  is  nearing  completion  and 
will  be  ready  for  the  first  snow  fall. 
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Two  final  items  may  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  State  Park 
Administrators:  Adverse  comments  received  in  our  central  office  rep- 
resented the  opinions  of  less  than  one  ten-thousandth  of  one  percent  of 
our  patrons;  and  incomes  from  our  reputedly  free  State  parks  amounted 
to  approximately  25  percent  of  the  amount  expended  for  their  operation 
and  maintenance.  In  one  case,  income  actually  exceeded  expenditures 
by  approximately  75  percent. 

Report  sent  by  Joseph  A.  Blatt,  Chief,  Division  of  State  Parks 

South  Carolina.  The  acquisition  of  a  highly  valuable  and  scenic  tract 
on  the  South  Carolina  coast  is  a  significant  event  of  this  report — with 
potentials  other  than  land  acquisition  only.  The  number  of  parks, 
twenty-two,  in  a  State  of  the  size  of  South  Carolina,  had  been  considered 
adequate  until  the  recent  surveys  indicated  there  existed  serious  prob- 
lems of  "open  lands."  This,  we  are  told,  is  especially  true  as  to  the 
"vanishing  shoreline."  Negotiations  were  commenced  with  the  view  of 
acquiring  a  tract  of  some  two  thousand  acres  of  undisturbed  forest, 
marsh  and  ocean  front — a  portion  of  the  Brookgreen  Estate  established 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  public  benefactors.  Mrs. 
Huntington  was  receptive  to  the  idea  and  was  willing  to  deed  the  State 
the  area  desired.  Conveyance  of  the  property  due  to  the  charter  of  the 
holding  foundation  posed  a  problem  that  required  considerable  legal 
procedure  but  last  May  the  transaction  was  concluded.  The  acquisition 
came  as  the  State  Legislature  was  adjourning  and  it  was  impossible  to 
gain  an  appropriation  to  proceed  with  development.  Some  funds  were 
transferred  and  at  the  moment  there  is  a  kind  of  hold-the-line  existence. 
The  1961  Legislature  should  make  development  funds  available.  If  this 
comes  to  pass,  this  new  area  will  have  broken  a  logjam  which  has  kept 
back  any  flow  of  funds  for  capital  improvements  since  1956  when  an- 
other seashore  park,  Edisto  Beach,  was  closed.  With  the  closing  of  the 
gates  of  this  park  came  the  closing  of  the  door  to  appropriations  for  any 
capital  improvements  or  expansions  or  increased  operations. 

If  the  Huntington  acquisition  can  attract  capital  improvement  ap- 
propriations, the  State  park  system  can  move  forward  again,  and  other 
neglected  areas  can  receive  attention.  Certain  leased  areas  in  the  new 
Hartwell  Reservoir  could  move  a  step  further  toward  State  park  status 
and  the  established  Croft  State  Park  could  begin  again  the  long  delayed 
development  program.  Both  of  these  areas  serve  the  thriving  Piedmont 
area  of  the  state. 

There  have  been  two  historical  acquisitions.  The  Colonial  Town  of 
Dorchester  was  founded  in  1695  by  a  band  of  Congregationalists  which 
migrated  from  the  Township  of  Dorchester,  in  the  Province  of  Mass- 
achusetts Bay.  It  is  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ashley  River  some 
thirty  miles  upstream  from  where  it  enters  Charleston  Harbor.  Rose 
Hill,  the  country  home  of  William  H.  Gist,  South  Carolina's  Secession 
Governor,  is  a  three-story  brick  mansion  built  in  1828.  It  is  surrounded 
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by  formal  gardens  famous  for  their  roses  and  boxwood  and  a  grove  of 
large  hardwoods.  It  is  located  in  Union  County  near  the  Tyger  River. 
The  preservation  of  the  houses  and  grounds  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
memorial  will  grow  into  a  "Museum  of  the  Confederacy." 

South  Carolina's  State  Parks  continue  to  attract  something  more 
than  three  million  park  visitors  each  year.  The  more  heavily  used  parks 
are  Myrtle  Beach  and  Hunting  Island  on  the  coast;  Oconee,  Paris 
Mountain  and  Table  Rock  in  the  Mountains;  Sesqui-Centennial  and 
Cheraw  in  the  central  portions  of  the  State.  The  operating  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959-60  was  $347,820,  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 
Appropriated  funds  are  not  keeping  pace  with  facility  use  and  is  creating 
a  build-up  in  delayed  maintenance.  Hurricane  Gracie  struck  the  South 
Carolina  coast  on  September  29,  1959,  and  did  severe  damage  to  several 
State  parks,  principally  Hunting  Island.  It  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  downed  and  damaged  timber  from  the  areas.  Fortunately,  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  timber  were  authorized  for  use  within  the 
several  state  parks  and  considerable  restoration  work  was  accomplished. 
Reports  throughout  the  nation  indicate  that  the  number  of  families 
seeking  adventure  in  the  great  out-of-doors  continues  to  increase  and 
here  in  South  Carolina  too,  more  and  more  spaces  have  to  be  added  and 
new  areas  developed  each  year  for  the  tent  and  trailer  campers. 

C.  West  Jacocks,  State  Parks  Director 

South  Dakota.  Custer  State  Park  is  a  section  of  the  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  whose  governing  body  consists  of 
a  non-partisan  commission  of  eight  men,  four  Democrats  and  four  Re- 
publicans serving  an  eight  year  term  and  being  appointed  because  of 
their  keen  interest  and  long  time  activity  in  the  field  of  recreation  and 
conservation.  Income  for  administration  had  been  derived  solely  from 
within  the  park  through  the  sale  of  meat,  timber  and  park  concessions 
and  a  program  of  the  State  with  an  appropriation  of  $175,000.00.  That 
along  with  federal  participation  has  resulted  in  sanitary  improvements 
of  water  and  sewage  facilities  in  the  upper  half  of  the  parks  water  shed. 
Plans  have  been  made  by  the  Legislative  Research  Council  to  include 
the  rest  of  the  park  areas  this  coming  year  providing  our  legislature 
appropriates  the  money.  This  will  assure  us,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
against  a  possible  pollution  of  our  streams  and  water  supplies. 

We  have  experienced  a  heavy  increase  in  recreational  use,  particularly 
by  campers.  This  year  the  camp  grounds  were  enlarged  and  improved 
with  the  addition  of  chlorinated  water  under  pressure  at  convenient 
points,  overhead  lighting  and  providing  firewood  for  $1.00  per  unit  per 
night,  or  charge  of  seven  nights  for  $5.00.  Stickers  with  a  different  color 
for  each  night  were  used  to  facilitate  administration.  A  total  of  11,340 
units  used  the  camp  grounds  from  June  1  to  September  1  or  approxi- 
mately 56,700  people.  The  Forest  Management  program  of  the  park 
which  is  regulated  on  a  sustained  yield  basis  is  profiting  more  by  the 
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increase  in  the  demand  of  pulpwood.  Forestry  practices  are  increasing 
the  values  of  this  park.  Problems  of  range  management  and  fires  have 
been  very  acute  this  past  season  and  some  phases  of  maintenance  and 
construction  have  had  to  be  deferred  due  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
crews  on  fires. 

The  rest  of  the  State  Parks  have  been  on  a  maintenance  basis  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  past  session  of  the  legislature  to  pass  capital  im- 
provement funds.  However,  the  Legislative  Research  Council  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $600,000.00  for  capital  improvements 
of  the  next  session  which  will  enable  further  development  and  new  areas 
to  be  added  to  take  care  of  increasing  recreational  minded  public. 

Les  Price,  Superintendent,  Custer  State  Park 

Tennessee.  Activities,  such  as  swimming,  boating,  tent  camping,  group 
camping,  hunting  and  fishing,  during  the  past  two  years  have  increased 
considerably.  Attendance,  counted  for  the  first  time  by  road  counters, 
showed  7,586,989  visitors.  Proposed  expenditures  of  capital  outlay  in- 
volved 73  projects,  of  which  69  are  completed  or  underway.  The  most 
notable  project  being  a  $177,000  museum  at  Reelfoot  Lake.  In  1959 
Tennessee's  State  Parks  were  66.7  percent  self  supporting  operation- 
wise,  and  in  1960  they  were  72.4  percent,  an  increase  of  5.7  percent.  The 
1958-60  biennial  report  showed  salaries  to  be  $1,106,553  as  to  $986,260 
for  1956-58.  Receipts  have  increased  21  percent  over  fiscal  year  1957, 
while  expenditures  have  only  increased  16  percent.  The  Division  staff 
was  able  to  give  substantial  assistance  to  the  various  community  rec- 
reation programs  throughout  the  State,  and  with  plans  for  reorganization 
being  proposed  an  even  more  effective  program  is  expected. 

Report  sent  by  Edwin  D.  Cbappell,  Director,  Division  of  State  Parks 

Texas.  "Operation  Ten-seventy,"  a  ten-year  program  for  the  Texas 
State  Parks  to  be  completed  in  1970,  was  prepared  with  extensive  re- 
search this  year  and  approved  unanimously  by  the  Texas  State  Parks 
Board.  A  request  for  the  funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  first  two  years 
of  the  program  will  be  made  to  the  1961  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
which  meets  next  January.  This  program  calls  for  improvement,  mod- 
ernization and  administration  of  the  State  parks  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,000,000  a  year.  It  includes  the  opening  of  new  areas  in  existing 
parks,  extending  roads  and  utilities,  providing  additional  camping  and 
picnicking  sites,  modern  restrooms,  and  revamping  present  facilities 
where  practical.  It  calls  not  only  for  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of 
existing  parks  but  for  new  parks  on  Canyon  and  McGee  Bend  reservoirs 
and  at  the  site  of  interesting  Indian  picture  writing  in  the  Hueco  Moun- 
tains. Beach  and  coastal  park  development  on  sites  now  held  but  as 
yet  unimproved  is  also  a  part  of  the  program. 

Construction  of  a  million  dollar  marina  of  modern  design  at  Eisen- 
hower State  Park  on  Lake  Texoma  was  begun  during  the  year.  Nego- 
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tiations  for  an  inn,  bungalows,  camping  and  trailer  areas  in  another  part 
of  the  same  park  are  in  progress.  A  complete  survey  of  the  Texas  State 
park  system  was  begun  this  year  by  the  staff  of  the  Texas  Research 
League,  a  privately  financed  group.  Other  organizations  have  separately 
launched  campaigns  for  State  support  of  the  park  system.  The  Texas 
Press  Association  proposes  a  dollar  a  year  car  tax  for  parks. 

In  September  of  1959  headquarters  of  the  Texas  State  Parks  Board 
switched  to  a  new  state  office  building.  The  old  office  has  been  razed 
as  a  part  of  creating  a  large  plaza  about  the  State  Capitol. 

Bill  M.  Collins,  Executive  Secretary- Director,  State  Park  Board 

Utah.  The  Utah  State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission  is  in  its  third 
year.  A  long-range  program  was  developed  with  the  full  co-operation 
of  all  29  Counties,  many  organizations,  and  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
The  initial  request  for  suggested  areas  produced  a  list  of  118  existing  and 
potential  areas  that  should  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  State  park 
program.  The  areas  proposed  represent  historical  sites  and  trails,  areas 
of  extremely  important  scientific  interest  and  many  areas  of  unusual 
scenic  and  topographic  attraction.  These  areas  range  from  alpine  peaks 
in  the  North  to  semi-desert  areas  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Two  historical  parks  have  been  donated  to  the  State:  The  Pioneer 
Monument  commemorating  the  arrival  of  the  "Mormon"  pioneers  into 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  July  1847.  and  the  first  State  Capitol,  con- 
structed in  1855,  at  Fillmore,  Utah.  Two  other  historical  buildings  have 
also  been  donated:  The  Winter  Home  of  Brigham  Young  who  led  the 
"Mormon"  Pioneers  across  the  plains,  and  the  Home  of  Jacob  Hamblin, 
an  Indian  missionary  of  pioneer  days,  which  are  being  reconstructed  and 
will  be  open  to  the  public  next  year.  We  have  a  scientific  museum,  Utah 
Field  House  of  Natural  History,  with  its  excellent  display  of  a  full-scale 
cast-cement  Dinosaur.  The  Wasatch  Mountain  State  Park  which 
ultimately  will  consist  of  some  21,000  acres  of  high  mountain  land  ad- 
joining National  Forests  is  being  acquired.  Dead  Horse  Point  and  Dixie 
State  Park  are  areas  of  very  unusual  and  breathtaking  vistas  located  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  that  are  now  being  developed.  Bear, 
Hyrum,  and  Palisades  Lakes  are  all  developments  of  shore  lines.  Bear 
Lake  is  a  large  body  of  clear  water  that  is  shared  with  the  State  of  Idaho 
in  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  State.  Hyrum  and  Palisades  are  small 
reservoirs  that  are  operated  under  agreement  and  offer  boating,  fishing, 
camping  and  picnicking. 

Report  sent  by  W.  L.  Hansen,  Director,  State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission 

Vermont.  The  year  1960,  in  addition  to  usual  operation  and  main- 
tenance activity,  our  Vermont  Department  of  Forests  and  Parks  has 
been  busily  engaged  in  a  capital  improvement  program  brought  about 
by  1959  legislative  action  which  provided  for  a  bond  issue  of  $925,000 
for  park  expansion.  Although  it  was  not  specified,  there  was  an  implica- 
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tion  that  this  was  for  the  biennium,  and  in  some  quarters  there  was 
reason  to  believe  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  eight  year  $4,000,000  pro- 
gram, recommended  by  the  Governor.  Since  the  program  was  initiated 
in  June  1959  we  have  spent  or  encumbered  about  $600,000  in  sixteen  (16) 
months  which,  in  itself,  is  quite  an  achievement  for  a  small  organization 
which,  up  until  1958,  seldom  had  a  capital  improvement  program  ex- 
ceeding $50,000  annually. 

Under  the  expansion  program  an  $85,000  ski  shelter  has  been  built 
at  the  Killington  ski  area  in  the  Coolidge  State  Forest,  and  $25,000  has 
been  spent  on  ski  shelter  expansion  in  Mt.  Mansfield,  Jay  and  Okemo 
State  Forests.  Two  new  bathhouses,  one  at  Emerald  Lake  State  Park, 
the  other  in  the  Groton  State  Forest,  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  about  $30,000  each.  At  each  of  these  areas  beach  development, 
picnicking,  and  camping  facilities  have  been  built  at  an  additional  cost 
of  about  $10,000  in  Groton  State  Forest  and  $45,000  at  Emerald  Lake. 
At  Molly  Stark  State  Park,  new  camping  facilities  and  a  new  caretaker's 
residence  were  put  into  operation  this  past  July.  A  new  concession 
building  has  been  added  to  Sand  Bar  State  Park,  and  in  nine  camp- 
ground areas,  new  toilet  buildings,  totaling  about  $60,000,  have  been 
put  into  use. 

Two  new  lake  shore  areas  were  acquired  by  purchase:  75  acres  with 
2,500  feet  of  shore  line  at  Grand  Isle  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  approxi- 
mately 50  acres  with  3,000  feet  of  shore  line  on  Lake  Carmi,  with  option 
to  buy  400  adjacent  acres.  A  third  area,  on  Lake  Bomoseen,  was  a  gift 
of  almost  400  acres  with  1,200  feet  of  shoreline. 

Our  campground  development  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  about  150 
new  sites  this  year  which  has  increased  our  1959  capacity  by  38  percent. 
By  the  end  of  the  1961  season  we  plan  to  have  an  additional  200  sites, 
an  increase  in  capacity  from  130  sites  in  1957  to  over  700  ready  for  1962. 

Since  1957  we  have  added  2  landscape  architects,  a  building  assistant, 
a  civil  engineer,  and  2  engineering  aides  to  our  Park  Service  staff. 

The  efforts  of  the  past  few  years  are  indicative  of  the  interest  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  in  providing  state  park  facilities  for  its  residents  as 
well  as  making  a  strong  bid  for  a  proportionate  share  of  the  ever  increas- 
ing use  by  out-of-state  visitors.  Day  use  of  Vermont  State  Parks  has 
increased  from  530,000  visitor  days  in  1956-57  to  704,000  visitor  days 
in  1959-60.  Approximately  50  percent  of  summer  day  use  and  over  70 
percent  of  camping  is  by  out-of-state  residents.  Visitors  on  ski  slopes 
outnumber  residents  3  to  1.  An  indication  of  what  is  ahead  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  winter  areas  alone  almost  $750,000  will  be  spent  during 
1960  on  new  skiing  facilities  by  4  of  the  6  companies  who  operate  on 
State  land  under  lease  agreement. 

Robert  B.  Williams,  Department  of  Forests  and  Parks 

Washington.  During  the  past  12  months,  the  Washington  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission  has  made  several  significant  land  acquisi- 
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tions,  and  park  development  has  continued.  Major  emphasis  has  been 
on  provision  of  facilities  at  waterfront  parks  and  on  the  interpretive 
program  at  historical  and  geological  sites. 

Acquired  during  the  year  and  already  under  initial  development  are 
three  large  areas  on  the  west  side  of  Hood  Canal,  the  long  finger  of  Puget 
Sound  bordering  the  east  side  of  the  Olympic  peninsula.  They  include 
Lake  Cushman  (480  acres),  Dosewallips  (509  acres),  and  Minerva  Beach 
(57  acres).  This  makes  a  total  of  five  Hood  Canal  state  parks.  The 
others,  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Canal,  are  Belfair  and  Twanoh, 
both  already  substantially  developed  and  among  the  most  heavily  used 
in  the  state. 

Proof  of  interest  in  development  of  a  well-rounded  state  park  system 
was  again  evidenced  in  purchase  of  the  Minerva  Beach  property.  When 
the  tract  was  about  to  be  lost  to  public  use  because  the  Commission  did 
not  have  sufficient  funds  for  purchase,  Governor  Albert  D.  Rosellini 
provided  $112,000  from  his  emergency  funds  to  pay  for  it. 

Another  recent  addition  has  been  a  110  acre  tract  with  saltwater 
frontage  on  Whidbey  Island.  Known  as  South  Whidbey,  the  land  has 
been  made  available  by  reservation  from  the  University  of  Washington. 

Among  acquisitions  for  marine  park  purposes  are  35  small  islands  in 
the  San  Juan  group  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Washington.  These  were 
obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  as  were  three 
larger  islands,  Matia,  Jones,  and  Turn,  granted  at  an  earlier  date. 
Boating  facilities  have  been  installed  at  Jones  Island  during  the  year, 
and  similar  developments  are  planned  for  Matia  and  Turn. 

A  state  marine  park  has  been  in  operation  at  Fossil  Bay  on  Sucia  Is- 
land for  several  years.  Recently,  however,  the  entire  island  has  come 
under  Commission  administration  and  boating  facilities  expanded  and 
improved. 

Development  has  begun  this  year  at  several  previously  acquired  park 
areas.  These  include  Dash  Point,  on  saltwater,  in  southern  King  County, 
the  county  in  which  Seattle  is  located,  and  at  Fort  Canby  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River.  The  imminent  opening  of  Ocean  City  State  Park 
(82  acres)  on  the  Pacific  coast  west  of  Aberdeen,  will  provide  the  state 
with  its  4th  ocean  front  park.  Another,  Leadbetter  Point  (3100  acres), 
at  the  tip  of  the  Long  Beach  Peninsula,  is  in  the  facilities-planning  stage. 
When  opened,  these  two  new  parks  should  relieve  pressure  on  Twin 
Harbors  State  Park,  for  many  years  Washington's  only  ocean  park. 

In  north  central  Washington,  initial  development  has  been  accom- 
plished at  Pearrygin  Lake  near  Winthrop  and  at  Curlew  Lake  near 
Republic.  Also  in  that  region  is  the  newly  completed  Fort  Okanogan 
Historical  Museum  near  Brewster,  at  the  site  of  historic  Fort  Okanogan 
trading  posts  on  the  Okanogan  and  Columbia  Rivers.  Dedication  of  the 
new  museum  on  August  27,  1960,  with  British  consular  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  officials  participating,  brought  more  than  2,500  people 
to  the  ceremonies. 
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Opening  of  the  Fort  Okanogan  facility  brings  to  a  total  of  five,  the 
number  of  interpretive  museums  operated  by  state  parks.  The  others 
are  located  at  Ginkgo  Petrified  Forest,  Sacajawea,  Fort  Simcoe,  and 
Fort  Columbia  State  Parks.  Work  will  soon  begin  on  a  sixth,  Fort  Casey, 
on  Whidbey  Island. 

At  Fort  Spokane  (Spokane  House),  another  early  fur-trading  post  site 
in  eastern  Washington,  archeological  work  has  been  completed. 

Among  other  trends  noted  in  Washington  have  been  the  growing  use 
of  small  camp  trailers  and  of  small  boats.  In  the  heavily  populated 
coastal  area,  it  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  four  families  now  owns 
a  boat.  Twenty-five  launching  ramps  are  now  available  in  state  parks, 
providing  access  to  both  fresh  and  saltwater,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
Commission  will  have  to  concentrate  on  providing  many  more  such 
facilities  immediately. 

Washington  State  Parks  have  74,062  acres  of  property  in  119  tracts. 
65  state  parks  are  in  operation.  There  are  28  historical  and  geological 
areas  on  which  interpretive  and/or  restoration  work  has  been  done.  This 
includes  the  five  museums,  15  state  marine  parks  or  state  parks  having 
boating  facilities  and  seven  group  camps. 

John  R.  Vanderzicbt,  Director,  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 

West  Virginia.  This  year's  attendance  in  West  Virginia's  State  Parks 
was  approximately  2  percent  less  than  last  year.  We  feel  that  weather 
conditions  in  the  Mountain  State  were  responsible  for  the  small  decrease. 

Our  building  program  is  proceeding  at  a  moderate  rate.  There  are 
four  campgrounds  under  development.  Each  will  provide  35  individual 
tent  sites  with  adequate  sanitary,  shower,  and  laundry  facilities. 

We  have  two  swimming  pools  under  construction.  Near  each  pool  will 
be  a  children's  wading  pool. 

The  above  projects  were  made  possible  through  the  State  Temporary 
Economic  Program — better  known  to  West  Virginians  as  STEP.  This 
program  was  initiated  by  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature  to  re- 
lieve unemployment.  The  amount  of  3%  million  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  expenditure  by  four  divisions  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission. STEP  was  started  on  July  1,  and  when  it  is  in  full  swing  it  is 
estimated  that  approximately  twelve  hundred  persons  will  be  employed. 
The  Division  of  State  Parks  was  allotted  $1,200,000  of  the  appropriation. 
This  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  Division  of  State  Parks  to  make 
much  needed  repairs  to  our  park  cabins,  roads,  and  various  other  older 
facilities. 

Revenue  from  the  operation  of  our  park  facilities,  most  of  which  were 
expanded  a  few  years  ago  under  a  revenue  bond  program,  is  gaining 
momentum,  and  the  income  is  up  about  834  percent  for  this  year.  The 
three  lodges  and  all  deluxe  cabins  constructed  under  this  program  have 
been  filled  to  capacity  during  the  summer  months. 

Martin  Howes,  West  Virginia  Division  of  State  Parks 
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Wisconsin.  This  has  been  a  year  of  varied  success  in  the  Wisconsin 
state  park  and  forest  system.  Despite  the  fact  that  park  financing  was 
an  issue  in  the  regular  session  and  two  special  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
the  enactment  of  an  adequate  park  financing  program  again  failed.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  following  program  proposed  to  the  legislature  this 
coming  January:  A  $2.00  annual  sticker  with  the  provision  for  a  50c 
daily  fee;  A  .05  of  a  mill  tax  on  general  property,  or  an  equivalent  ap- 
propriation; Park  revenues. 

This  will  provide  an  immediate  budget  of  $1,500,000.00  per  year. 

We  administer  32  state  parks  and  10  state  forests.  The  state  park 
budget  for  the  1959-61  biennium  was  over  $1,200,000.00  with  over 
$165,000.00  dedicated  to  capital  improvements.  In  addition,  we  are 
allotted  gas  tax  monies  from  a  special  state  park  and  forest  road  fund 
for  road  construction  and  maintenance.  Since  our  state  forests  are  so 
important  in  helping  to  satisfy  recreational  demand,  we  have  been 
budgeting  more  monies  from  the  forestry  fund  for  developing  and  main- 
taining recreational  areas  on  these  properties. 

Wisconsin  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  camping  boom.  We  have  exper- 
ienced a  243  percent  increase  in  camper  days  in  the  past  10  years  and 
expect  it  to  continue.  This  has  caused  us  to  realign  our  methods  of  pro- 
viding camping  space.  Several  years  ago  we  shortened  the  allowed 
period  of  stay  to  21  days  in  any  month  and  we  contemplate  reducing 
this  to  10  or  14  days.  This  year  we  limited  the  number  of  units  in  a 
camp  area  to  the  designated  capacity  determined  by  sanitary  facilities, 
water  and  available  space.  This  new  arrangement  has  been  favorably 
accepted  by  most  campers.  Although  the  capacity  restriction  will 
probably  reduce  the  percentage  of  camping  increase  we  had  anticipated, 
we  still  expect  over  500,000  camper  days  in  the  state  parks  for  the  first 
time  and  250,000  camper  days  in  the  state  forests.  To  meet  the  demand 
for  camping  opportunities  we  are  constructing  600  new  units  in  the  state 
parks  and  450  in  the  state  forests  and  re-developing  older  campgrounds 
to  our  present  standards. 

From  the  standpoint  of  internal  administration,  the  headquarters  staff 
has  been  enlarged  to  include  an  assistant  division  chief  and  a  staff  forester 
to  coordinate  the  routine  activities  and  long  range  programs  contained 
in  the  complex  mission  of  the  Forests  and  Parks  Division,  which  ad- 
ministers the  state  parks,  state  forests,  and  state  forest  nurseries.  In 
addition,  we  have  organized  the  field  force  into  five  geographic  areas, 
each  with  an  area  supervisor  responsible  for  the  properties  in  his  area. 
Roman  Koenings,  Superintendent,  State  Forests  and  Parks 

Gatineau  Parkway,  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  National  Capital  Com- 
mission has  established  an  area  known  as  a  Greenbelt  approximately 
two-and-one-half  miles  deep  in  a  semi-circular  form  around  the  City  of 
Ottawa  and  containing  approximately  37,000  acres.  The  inner-margin 
of  this  belt  is  approximately  six  miles  from  the  City  center.  The  result 
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of  this  purchase  will  be  to  physically  limit  the  size  and  shape  of  Ottawa, 
to  promote  development  in  the  satellite  communities  and  to  encourage 
renewal  at  the  core.  After  two  years,  the  Commission  has  now  acquired 
two-thirds  of  the  land  required  from  537  owners  at  a  cost  of  $17,330,000.00. 
This  land  purchased  is  financed  by  loans  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
which  will  be  repaid  from  revenue  received  for  its  use  and  resales. 

The  Commission  has  five  additional  miles  of  Gatineau  Parkway 
under  construction  this  year  which  will  be  brought  to  grade  and  gravel 
surfaced  by  this  Fall  with  paving  completed  by  August  1961.  This 
addition  will  provide  a  total  of  25  miles  of  pleasant  scenic  drive. 

Federal  Government  approval  of  the  second  stage  of  the  railway  re- 
location has  been  received  and  this  work  will  proceed  as  soon  as  agree- 
ments have  been  completed  between  the  two  railway  companies  con- 
cerned and  the  Commission. 

R.  E.  Edey,  Superintendent,    Gatineau    Park 


Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  Because  your  Conference  this 
year  was  being  held  in  the  State  of  Maine,  our  friendly  neighbor,  we  were 
able  to  have  a  delegation  of  three  attend  and  I  should  like  to  introduce 
Robert  L.  Bishop  and  Alvin  Fulcher,  foresters  on  the  staff  of  the  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Mines  who  have  had  experience  in  the  field  of 
supervision  and  administration  of  our  Provincial  Parks  and  Picnic  Sites. 

It  is  however  sufficient  to  say  that  we  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  past  20  years  in  this  field  and  can  boast  of  one  excellent  National 
Park,  "Fundy  National  Park"  which  has  won  acclaim  from  our  Ameri- 
can tourists.  We  have  also  developed  in  recent  years  some  fine  Pro- 
vincial Parks  and  Picnic  Sites  and  Recreational  Areas. 

Nearly  all  of  our  sites  provide  water,  toilets,  fireplaces,  shelters  and 
camping  areas,  still  others  provide  extra  services  as  electrical  outlets,  wild 
life  exhibits,  boating,  swimming,  beaches,  change  houses  and  conces- 
sions, etc. 

Since  the  demands  for  this  type  of  outdoor  accommodations  has  be- 
come more  pressing  in  recent  years  some  very  serious  administrative 
problems  have  developed  because  too  many  governmental  agencies  were 
involved  in  the  process  between  land  acquisition. 

In  New  Brunswick  we  have  an  act  called  the  Town  Planning  Act 
which  provides  legislation  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Provincial  Planning 
Board. 

This  Board  has  presently  set  up  a  Committee  from  within  its  members 
called  a  "Park  and  Sites  Committee"  and  it  is  their  task  to  study  and 
analyze  the  problems  in  this  field. 

The  Board  has  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Park  Board 
within  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  to  streamline  the  complete 
administration  of  Provincial  Park  activities. 

H.  E.  Tail,  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  Frederickton,  N.  B. 
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Zoning  Yellowstone  Lake 

By  LAWRENCE  F.  COOK,  Chief,  Division  of  Ranger  Activities, 
National  Park  Service 


On  December  29,  1960,  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Fred  A. 
Seaton,  announced  the  signing  of  a 
regulation  under  which  only  hand- 
propelled  watercraft  may  be  oper- 
ated on  about  20  percent  of  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  on  all  of  Shoshone  Lake 
and  the  Lewis  River  Channel,  con- 
necting Shoshone  and  Lewis  Lakes, 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  This 
announcement  culminated  more 
than  two  years  of  intensive  study; 
explanations  by  officials  of  the 
National  Park  Service;  and  public 
discussions  concerning  the  proposal. 

A  senatorial  public  hearing  was 
held  on  February  3,  1960,  in  Cody, 
Wyoming.  Three  additional  public 
hearings  were  held  in  1960;  August 
23,  Cody,  Wyoming;  August  24, 
Yellowstone  Lake  Hotel;  and  Au- 
gust 26,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Hun- 
dreds of  verbal  and  written  state- 
ments were  presented  at  these  hear- 
ings and  more  than  1,100  letters 
were  received,  by  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  during 
the  last  half  of  1960. 


An  editorial  in  The  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  of  February  6,  1960,  follow- 
ing the  first  hearing  aptly  describes 
the  strength  of  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  proposal: 


"If  there  is  any  group  in  the  U.  S. 
which  matches  the  organized  wilderness 
preservationists  for  zeal  and  dedication, 
it  is  the  rapidly  growing  powerbo.-u 
fraternity." 

The  editorial  further  stated: 

"The  way  in  which  this  controversy 
is  finally  settled  is  bound  to  have  a  pott  m 
effect  on  the  solution  of  future  problems 
as  to  National  Park  use  and  preservation." 

Although  the  proposal  was  care- 
fully explained  it  provoked  a  sharp 
division  of  public  opinion.  On  the 
one  side  were  the  suppliers  and 
operators  of  motorboats  and  related 
equipment  largely  from  the  area 
which  can  be  considered  local  in 
accessibility  to  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  In  addition,  the  Out- 
board Boating  Club  of  America,  on.  a 
national  scale,  protested  vigorously. 
On  the  other  side  were  conserva- 
tionists and  those  who  viewed  the 
matter  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
unregulated  or  excessive  mechaniza- 
tion on  National  Park  values.  The 
fact  that  this  group  included  many 
individuals  who  wrote  that  they 
themselves  were  motorboat  en- 
thusiasts was  an  indication  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing fraternity  of  several  million 
boat  owners  were  aware  of  the 
need  for  restraints.  Those  who 
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favored  zoning  represented  a  more 
national  cross  section  of  public 
opinion,  than  those  who  opposed; 
however,  of  the  1,100  letters  pre- 
viously mentioned,  more  than  80 
percent  were  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
and  some  even  advocated  complete 
closure  of  all  National  Park  waters 
to  all  motor-powered  boats.  The 
organization  opposition  seemed  to 
be  based  largely  on  the  principle 
that  limitations  resulting  from  this 
specific  proposal  would  influence 
similar  restrictions  elsewhere. 

The  decision  to  zone  Yellowstone 
Lake  was  not  arrived  at  easily. 
Precedents  for  such  action  on  large 
bodies  of  public  waters  were  few. 
There  have  been  regulations  pro- 
hibiting the  transport  to  and  launch- 
ing on  waters  not  directly  accessible 
by  road  in  primitive  or  wilderness 
areas,  including  the  National  Parks, 
and  restrictions  on  operation  of 
motorboats  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  bathing  beaches  and  similar 
areas.  These  are  practical  and 
readily  defensible. 

The  presence  of  motor-powered 
boats  on  Yellowstone  Lake  goes 
back  to  the  early  days.  Prior  to  1900 
a  small  steamboat  operated  on  the 
Lake  to  carry  visitors  on  sightseeing 
excursions.  This  was  even  before 
the  automobile.  The  number  of 
motorboats,  until  quite  recently, 
was  small  and  generally  of  relatively 
low  power.  The  record  in  1954  was 
1,758;  however,  by  1959,  the  number 
had  increased  to  4,924  motorboats 
on  the  Lake.  The  wilderness  char- 
acter of  much  of  the  Lake's  90,000 
surface  acres  and  100-mile  shoreline 
is  influenced  by  30  miles  of  shoreline 
roads. 

Water-related    recreation    activ- 


ities are  fully  recognized  as  impor- 
tant and  desirable  uses  of  National 
Park  waters.  Fishing  in  Yellow- 
stone Lake  is  world  famous.  Boat- 
ing is  an  approved  and  important 
activity  in  the  parks.  Even  before 
this  specific  zoning  of  portions  of  the 
Lake  was  proposed,  plans  were  pre- 
pared to  improve  launching,  moor- 
ing, and  operational  facilities  for 
motorboats,  including  lakeshore 
camping  and  boat  trailer  parking. 
Active  development  of  these  fa- 
cilities is  progressing  so  that  safe 
and  pleasant  access  to  the  80  per- 
cent of  the  Lake  may  be  more  fully 
enjoyed. 

Why,  in  view  of  the  large  part  of 
this  great  lake  to  remain  open  to 
motorboats,  was  such  strong  op- 
position voiced?  The  act  of  1872, 
establishing  Yellowstone  National 
Park  as  our  first  National  Park, 
stated  that  it  was  to  be  *  *  *  "a 
public  park  or  pleasuring  ground  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people  *  *  *."  This  was  used  as  a 
justification  for  free  right  of  motor- 
boaters  to  go  anywhere  they  desire 
on  park  waters.  However,  this 
overlooks  Section  2  of  this  same  act 
which  gives  the  Secretary  the  duty 
"*  *  *  to  publish  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  care  and 
management  of  the  same.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  for  the 
preservation  from  injury  and  spo- 
liation of  all  *  *  *  natural  curios- 
ities, or  wonders  within  said  park 
and  their  retention  in  their  natural 
condition." 

This  responsibility  is  re-empha- 
sized in  the  act  of  August  25,  1916, 
establishing  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, which  states  that  public  use 
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and  enjoyment  must  be  so  regulated 
as  to  leave  the  National  Parks 
"*  *  *  unimpaired  for  future  gener- 
ations *  *  *." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  20  percent 
of  this  great  Lake  needed  to  be  re- 
served for  those  (and  there  may  be 
only  a  few  now)  who  wish  to  enjoy 
the  solitude,  wonder,  and  inspira- 
tion of  an  unspoiled  wilderness  lake- 
shore  without  the  intrusion  of  the 
noise,  odor  and  confusion  of  the 
mechanized  age.  Until  the  advent 
of  the  motorboat,  the  distant 
reaches  of  Yellowstone  Lake  con- 
stituted one  of  the  great  wilderness 
areas  of  the  country. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  auto- 
mobile, fear  was  expressed  that  its 
rapidly  expanding  use  would  destroy 
the  National  Parks.  Then  followed 
the  drive  to  make  accessible  by  car 
every  scenically  and  recreationally 
important  national  spot.  However, 
there  is  now  widespread  acceptance 
that  large  roadless  areas  must  be 
reserved.  Restricted  aircraft  land- 
ing and  prohibition  against  low- 
flying  airplanes  are  also  gaining 
public  acceptance.  Phenomenal  ex- 
pansion of  motorboating,  on  a 
national  scale,  in  the  last  few  years 
produced  similar  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  uses.  The  demand  is  for 
access  and  use  of  all  lakes  and 
streams.  The  volume  of  boating,  on 
the  most  accessible  waters,  is  al- 
ready tremendous. 

The  impact  of  motor-powered 
equipment  on  the  natural  and 
wilderness  areas  is  the  same,  be  it 
aujo,  aircraft  or  boat.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  mass  recreation  use 
of  all  forms  of  non-urban  wildlands 
and  waters  by  motor  vehicle  im- 
pairs its  natural  character.  The 


rapid  expansion  of  motor-powered 
transportation  on  land,  in  the  air, 
and  on  the  water,  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  considering  their 
effects  on  conservation  of  natural 
values  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people.  The  effect  of 
motorboats  on  isolated  shorelines 
is  apparent  in  many  ways. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
specific  Yellowstone  Lake  zoning 
proposal  was  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  letters  received  from  people 
who  live  on  the  shores  of  smaller, 
private,  or  public  lakes  and  streams. 
They  endorsed  the  zoning  proposal 
and  hoped  it  would  assist  in  pro- 
viding the  basis  for  restraint  on  ir- 
responsible high  speed,  noisy,  un- 
safe operation  of  motorboats  along 
their  water  frontage. 

Experience  has  indicated  that 
motorized  access  to  a  former  wilder- 
ness area  destroys  the  natural  at- 
mosphere by  the  sight,  sound  and 
smell  of  machines.  People  can  and 
will  use  this  easy  means  of  penetrat- 
ing the  wilderness  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  subjecting  it  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  unless  restraints 
are  applied.  Physical  effort  and  skill 
are  important  attributes  of  the 
wilderness  and  are  lost  when  mech- 
anized transport  can  be  used. 

The  Yellowstone  zoning  proposal 
involved  the  closing  of  the  three 
most  inaccessible  arms  of  Yellow- 
stone Lake.  Flat  Mountain  Arm, 
having  a  radius  of  2.4  square  miles, 
was  closed,  without  protest,  after 
public  announcement  in  1958.  The 
Southeast  and  Southwest  Arms  are 
to  be  used  by  hand-propelled  boats 
only  in  order  to  conserve  and  re- 
store natural  park  wilderness  which 
includes  important  wildlife  values. 
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These  values  have  been  preserved 
throughout  most  of  the  80-year 
history  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  in  these  far  reaches  of  the  Lake 
because  access  has  been  largely 
limited  to  such  non-mechanical 
means  as  foot  or  horseback  until  the 
motorboat  era.  In  addition,  the 
closing  of  all  of  Shoshone  Lake  and 
the  Lewis  River  Channel,  connect- 
ing Shoshone  and  Lewis  Lakes,  was 
proposed  because  the  only  access  to 
Shoshone  Lake  by  motorboat  is 
across  Lewis  Lake  which  has  fa- 
cilities for  launching  from  the  high- 
way. This  proposal  involved  the 
more  inaccessible  part  of  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  water 
surface  area  of  90,000  acres  of  these 
lakes. 

The  importance  of  the  regulation, 
the  public  discussions  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  final  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  perhaps 
not  fully  apparent  at  this  time. 
This  is  not  the  first,  proposal  zon- 
ing wilderness  areas,  nor  are  these 
the  first  waters  to  be  zoned  pro- 
hibiting motor-powered  boats.  It  is 


not  entirely  adequate  in  the  opinion 
of  some  conservationists  and  is  far 
too  restrictive  according  to  the 
views  of  many  ardent  boaters. 

The  regulation  marks  one  im- 
portant step  forward  in  maintaining 
and  holding  a  part  of  the  wilderness 
intact.  The  lengthy  record  also  pro- 
vides many  lessons. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  benefits  of 
the  regulation  and  weighing  of 
public  opinion  resulted  in  attaining 
the  objective  sought.  That  so  many 
private  citizens  and  organizations 
participated  in  the  consideration 
indicates  how  importantly  it  af- 
fected them. 

If  a  wilderness  atmosphere  cannot 
be  provided  in  a  part  of  a  National 
Park  where  it  is  appropriate,  it 
seems  doubtful  that  it  can  be  pro- 
vided elsewhere  to  any  important 
extent  or  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  solution  of  this  controversy 
will  probably  increase  in  importance 
with  time  as  a  precedent  for  similar 
consideration  of  appropriate  public 
uses  and  restraints. 


Zoning  Round  Table  will  not  appear  in  this  issue  due  to  the  fact  that 
Flavel  Sburtleff,  who  conducts  this  department,  has  been  travelling  in  Texas 
and  California  during  the  winter  months.  In  the  June  issue  of  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT,  we  shall  resume  the  Round  Table  with  some  observations 
by  Mr.  Sburtleff  on  the  planning  program  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  some 
special  items  of  interest  on  zoning  in  Texas. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


CONRAD  L.  WIRTH,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

PARK  SERVICE 


President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  prompt  announce- 
ment that  Conrad  L.  Wirth  would 
continue  as  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Mr.  Wirth  came  into 
the  National  Parks  at  the  invitation 
of  Horace  M.  Albright,  then  Direc- 
tor, in  1931.  He  became  Associate 
Director  in  April,  1951  and  Director 
in  December,  1951.  He  has  thus 
given  thirty  years  of  devoted  service 
to  the  National  Parks. 

It  was  on  March  1,  1872  that 
President  Grant  signed  the  Act  of 
Congress  creating  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  to  be  set  aside  as  a 
public  park  and  pleasuring  ground 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people.  The  Act  also  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
regulations  which  "shall  provide  for 
the  preservation  from  injury  or 
spoliation  of  all  timber,  mineral 
deposits,  natural  curiosities  or  won- 
ders within  the  park  and  their  re- 
tention in  their  natural  condition." 

A  generation  later,  when  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  called  the 
Conference  of  Governors  on  Con- 
servation, Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
President  of  the  then  American 
Civic  Association,  advocated  a  pro- 
gram for  conservation  of  our  scenic 
resources  and  pointed  out  that 
"Nowhere  in  official  Washington 
can  an  inquirer  find  an  office  of 
National  Parks  or  a  single  desk  de- 
voted solely  to  their  management." 
It  transpired,  also  that  a  number  of 


the  areas  accepted  in  the  national 
parks  would  not  meet  the  high 
standards  of  today.  And  so  Dr. 
McFarland,  with  the  close  co- 
operation of  Frederic  Law  Olm- 
sted,  Jr.  began  to  work  for  a  Federal 
National  Park  Agency;  but  it  was 
not  until  Secretary  Lane  brought 
Stephen  T.  Mather  and  Horace  M. 
Albright  into  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment that  Congress,  with  this  joint 
support,  passed  the  Act  of  1916 
which  created  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  Act  included  a  pro- 
vision worded  by  Mr.  Olmsted  that 
"The  fundamental  object  of  the 
aforesaid  parks  and  monuments, 
and  reservations  is  to  conserve  the 
scenery  and  natural  and  historical 
objects  therein  and  to  provide  for 
the  enjoyment  of  said  scenery  and 
objects  by  the  public  in  any  manner 
and  by  any  means  that  will  leave 
them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations." 

In  the  forty-five  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  1916  Act  of  Con- 
gress the  National  Park  Service  has 
maintained  high  standards  for  all 
new  parks  and  has  not  accepted  any 
below-standard  parks.  The  greatest 
crisis  came  when  Congress  reduced 
to  the  vanishing  point  all  civilian 
appropriations  during  World  War  II. 
After  the  war,  the  parks  were  being 
visited  by  twice  the  pre-war  num- 
ber of  visitors  and  criticism  for  lack 
of  facilities  was  long  and  loud.  It 
was  then  that  Director  Wirth  con- 
ceived the  plan  for  "Mission  66" 
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which  in  ten  years  would  maintain 
safeguards  for  the  National  Parks 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  fa- 
cilities for  the  increasing  number  of 
visitors. 

Mission  66  has  restored  and  built 
some  18,000  camp  sites.  The  park 
concessioners  have  invested  almost 
$20,000,000  in  overnight  lodgings, 
dining  rooms  and  related  facilities. 
The  bulk  of  the  new  hotels,  motels 
and  cabins  has  been  built  by  pri- 
vate capital  outside  the  parks, 
usually  in  towns  like  Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee;  Jackson,  Wyoming;  and 
Estes  Park,  Colorado. 

In  the  educational  field  Mission 
66  has  provided  some  54  Visitor 
Centers  in  24  States.  Some 
24,000,000  visitors  last  year  used 
the  Visitor  Centers,  museums  and 
information  stations  and  30,000,000 
visitors  stopped  at  the  wayside 
exhibits  and  roadside  markers  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  the 
parks.  The  number  of  self-guiding 
nature  trails  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  four  years;  almost 
10,000,000  visitors  heard  talks  by 
National  Park  naturalists  and  his- 
torians and  took  walks  with  them 
along  the  park  trails. 

During  the  years  the  number  of 
National  Parks  has  increased  and 
now  reach  a  total  acreage  of  some 
25,000,000  acres.  The  National 
Park  Service  also  administers  Na- 
tional Historic  Parks,  National  Mon- 
uments, National  Military  Parks, 
National  Recreation  and  other  Areas 
and  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  admin- 
istering a  system  of  National  Sea- 
shores. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  quotations 
from  Acts  of  Congress  as  cited  above 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  Na- 


tional Parks  are  designed  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  people.  Vast  areas  of 
wilderness  are  protected  in  the  Na- 
tional Parks  free  from  grazing,  hunt- 
ing, mining,  reservoirs  and  similar  en- 
croachments. The  problem  of  the 
National  Park  Service  is  to  make  the 
parks  available  to  the  people  and 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  the  parks  and 
sensible  restrictions  on  the  visitors. 

Over  the  years  road  mileages  have 
been  drastically  restricted  to  a 
minimum  consistent  with  access, 
but  it  has  been  necessary  under 
Mission  66  to  improve  the  once 
picturesque,  unpaved  park  roads  to 
prevent  disastrous  bottlenecks  of 
automobile  traffic. 

Motor  boats  have  become  an 
acknowledged  nuisance.  But  it 
should  be  recalled  that  boats  have 
been  permitted  in  Yellowstone  since 
its  creation  in  1872  and  power 
boats  since  their  invention.  The 
National  Park  Service,  in  the  face 
of  great  opposition  and  after  public 
hearings  on  December  30,  1960, 
adopted  regulations  to  prohibit 
power  boats  on  all  lakes  and  streams 
in  Yellowstone  except  two  lakes 
and  a  part  of  two  streams. 

The  casual  visitor  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  of  the  long  list  of 
uses  which  have  been  definitely 
banned  in  the  National  Parks. 

The  National  Park  Service  is 
interested  and  informed  concerning 
all  parks  for  America  because  na- 
tional, state  and  local  parks  supple- 
ment each  other  to  serve  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
when  Stephen  T.  Mather  was  Di- 
rector of  the  Service,  he  called  the 

(continued  on  page  28) 
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Carl  D.  Shoemaker  has  retired 
as  Editor  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Council  and  has  written  "A  Peek 
Into  the  Future  of  Conservation" 
for  the  December  1,  1960  issue  of 
the  News  Letter.  Mr.  Shoemaker 
has  written  a  book,  "Stories  Behind 
the  Organization  of  National  Wild- 
life Federation  and  Its  Early 
Struggle  for  Survival." 


Gordon  C.  Fredine,  park  planner 
with  the  Mission  66  staff  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  is  the  new 
Executive  Secretary  of  The  Wild- 
life Society. 


Francis  X.  Servaites  was  ap- 
pointed Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Author- 
ity, which  builds  and  manages 
public  housing  units  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Servaites  was 
formerly  Director  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference  and  has  had 
20  years  experience  in  the  housing 
field.  He  succeeds  James  Ring,  who 
resigned  in  1960. 


Boyd  T.  Barnard  of  Philadelphia 
was  re-elected  President  of  the  Ur- 
ban Land  Institute  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
held  in  November  1960.  He  is  Presi- 
dent of  Jackson-Cross  Co.,  Realtors 
of  Philadelphia. 


Ellis  L.  Armstrong,  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
resigned  effective  January  1961  to 


become  President  of  the  Better 
Highways  Information  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  reprint  from  the  California 
Historical  Society  Quarterly,  March 
1960,  presents  in  handsome  form  a 
tribute  to  Aubrey  Drury,  1891- 
1959,  one  of  California's  leading 
conservationists. 


Saco  Reink  DeBoer,  Colorado 
Planning  Consultant,  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners during  its  recent  National  Con- 
ference. For  many  years,  Mr. 
DeBoer  was  the  only  professional 
planner  in  the  Denver  region. 

In  the  early  1920's,  when  Denver 
developed  one  of  the  first  zoning 
ordinances  in  the  country,  Mr. 
DeBoer  served  as  a  member  of  the 
first  zoning  commission  developing 
the  ordinance  which  guided  Den- 
ver's growth  from  1925  to  1955. 

In  the  mid-1920's,  Mr.  DeBoer 
was  retained  as  one  of  three  con- 
sultant planners  by  a  planning  com- 
mission which  developed  a  com- 
prehensive blueprint  for  land  use, 
traffic  and  streets,  parks  and  park- 
ways, civic  center  development, 
transit,  storm  drainage,  and  re- 
gional development. 

Until  recent  years,  Mr.  DeBoer  was 
retained  as  a  consultant  to  the  city 
parks  department. 

Mr.  DeBoer  came  to  the  West 
in  1908,  trained  as  an  engineer  and 
landscape  architect  in  his  native 
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Holland,  and  also  in  Germany  and 
in  England. 


tary;  and  George  A.  Yarwood  of 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  Treasurer. 


Herbert  H.  Smith,  President  of 
Community  Planning  Associates, 
has  announced  that  the  firm  name 
was  changed  on  December  1,  1960 
to  Herbert  H.  Smith,  Associates, 
1241  Parkway  Ave.,  West  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


Donald  H.  Parker,  who  has  served 
as  assistant  landscape  architect  for 
the  past  six  years  at  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  has  been  named  to 
succeed  the  late  Alden  Hopkins  as 
landscape  architect  of  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg, effective  December  1, 
1960. 


Forest  Chief  Richard  E.  McArdle 
received  from  the  President  the 
Nation's  top  civilian  career  service 
award,  for  which  he  was  publicly 
commended  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Ezra  T.  Benson.  Dr.  Mc- 
Ardle received  the  coveted  Presi- 
dent's Gold  Medal  Award  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  a  ceremony  at 
the  White  House.  He  has  headed 
the  Forest  Service  since  1952. 


John  I.  Rogers,  FASLA,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
He  succeeds  Professor  Norman  T. 
Newton  of  Harvard.  Mr.  Rogers 
is  Chief  of  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion, Michigan  State  Department 
of  Conservation  in  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan. Other  officers  elected  were: 
John  Ormsbee  Simonds  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Vice-President;  Merel  S. 
Sager  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Secre- 


Mrs.  T.  T.  Stevens,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  APCA, 
was  the  subject  of  a  feature  article 
in  The  Miami  Herald,  November  23, 
1960,  outlining  her  work  and  leader- 
ship in  Miami.  She  has  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Dade  County  Planning 
Board  and  Zoning  Commission,  life 
member  of  the  Florida  Planning  and 
Zoning  Association,  and  active  in 
promotion  of  various  civic  projects 
of  great  importance  to  the  city. 
She  has  lived  in  Miami  since  1924 
and  is  affectionately  known  as 
"Mrs.  T.  T."  by  her  fellow  workers. 


Bertram  D.  Tallamy,  since  1957 
Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
will  be  succeeded  in  office  by  Rex 
M.  Whitton,  who  has  been  chief 
engineer  of  the  Missouri  Highway 
Department  and  has  served  the 
State  of  Missouri  more  than  40 
years.  Mr.  Tallamy  resigned  as  of 
January  20  and  has  opened  an 
office  in  Washington  for  all  types  of 
consulting  engineering  work. 


William  H.  Scheick  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
AIA  as  the  new  Executive  Director 
to  succeed  Edmund  R.  Purves,  who 
will  continue  as  a  Consulting  Di- 
rector. 


The  1961  Gold  Medal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  been  awarded  to  Le  Corbusier, 
the  Swiss-born  architect  whose  real 
name  is  Charles-Edouard  Jean- 
neret. 
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All- America  Cities  Awards  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  Look  Magazine 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — This  is  the  third  in  a  presentation  of  articles  on  national  awards  in 
the  field  of  community  achievement  contests. 


The  title  of  All-America  City  is  a 
coveted  honor  conferred  each  year 
on  11  communities  whose  citizens 
have  shown  themselves  outstand- 
ingly energetic  and  resourceful  in 
pressing  for  civic  improvements  and 
in  solving  major  community  prob- 
lems. The  annual  awards,  now  in 
their  thirteenth  year,  are  co-spon- 
sored by  the  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE  and  LOOK  Magazine. 

The  contest  began  in  1949  in 
response  to  a  question  asked  by  a 
young  newspaperwoman  of  some 
officials  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  who  were  attending  the 
League's  55th  Annual  National 
Conference  on  Government  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  The  question 
was:  "What  in  your  opinion  is  the 
best  governed  city  in  the  United 
States?"  The  reporter  was  Jean 
James,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Minnea- 
polis Tribune, 

The  League  officials  hesitated  to 
answer  for  they  felt  there  were  many 
well  governed  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
name  just  one.  The  reporter  per- 
sisted, asking  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  name  more  than  one  city. 

"We'd  rather  name  other  types 
of  cities,"  they  answered.  "Cities 
where  the  citizens  have  won  some 
outstanding  civic  victory.  Let's 
call  it  'citizen  action'." 

A  committee  was  formed  of 
government  experts  who  were  at- 
tending the  Conference  and  they 
selected  a  group  of  cities  which 


seemed  to  best  typify  the  American 
tradition  of  cooperative  effort  to- 
ward civic  betterment.  By  chance, 
the  number  of  cities  chosen  totaled 
exactly  eleven. 

The  All-America  Cities  contest 
was  born!  Like  many  great  ideas, 
it  seemed  to  grow  thereafter  with  a 
life  of  its  own.  The  awards  were 
organized  as  an  annual  competition 
with  selection  made  by  a  specially 
impanelled  jury  of  distinguished 
experts  on  government  and  leaders 
in  education,  business  and  civic 
affairs. 

To  be  eligible  to  compete  for  an 
All-America  City  Award,  a  city 
must  fulfill  two  basic  requirements. 

1 .  It  must  show  outstanding  civic 
achievements    which    are    of 
benefit  to  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

2.  It    must    give    evidence    that 
these    achievements    resulted 
from  "citizen  action" — that  is, 
the  effort  and  initiative  of  a 
substantial  number  of  citizens 
working  together  for  the  bet- 
terment of  their  community. 

During  the  first  three  years,  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  acted  as  co- 
sponsor  with  the  National  Munici- 
pal League.  But  meanwhile,  the 
All-America  Cities  Awards  were 
gaining  each  year  in  national  ac- 
claim. Only  a  national  publication 
could  do  justice  to  the  competition, 
the  Tribune  decided,  and  in  1952 
LOOK  Magazine  replaced  the  Min- 
neapolis newspaper  as  co-sponsor. 
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Since  that  time,  the  awards  have 
grown  into  something  of  a  national 
institution.  Competition  is  keen. 
Over  1,200  cities  have  applied  since 
1952  and  the  132  winners  represent 
a  complete  cross  section  of  America. 

There  is  no  limitation  on  the  size 
and  type  of  city  which  may  win. 
The  All-America  City  title  has  been 
won  by  communities  ranging  from 
great  metropolitan  centers  such  as 
Chicago,  Seattle  and  St.  Louis,  to  a 
tiny  town  of  400  population.  Cities 
as  diverse  as  historic  Philadelphia 
and  brand  new  Santa  Fe  Springs, 
California,  as  far-flung  as  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  and  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico  have  earned  honors  through 
the  energetic  efforts  of  their  citizens. 

The  types  of  achievements  lead- 
ing to  awards  have  been  equally 
diverse.  They  have  involved  citizen- 
led  campaigns  for  better  govern- 
ment, better  schools  and  improved 
public  facilities,  and  long-term  plan- 
ning to  insure  orderly  growth, 
checking  of  slum  blight  or  otherwise 
to  bring  about  marked  improve- 
ments in  the  community.  Also 
cities  have  won  for  the  dynamic  way 
in  which  citizens  have  met  some 
unusual  challenge,  such  as  destruc- 
tion by  flood  or  tornado,  or  wide- 
spread unemployment  through  loss 
of  a  major  industry.  The  stories  of 
citizen  action  have  varied  from 
Phenix  City,  Alabama's  bloody 
battle  to  loosen  the  grip  of  a  na- 
tional crime  syndicate  on  the  city 
and  its  government,  to  Brattleboro, 
Vermont's  100  percent  "do-it-our- 
selves"  citizen  effort  that  resulted 
in  a  year-round  recreation  park  as  a 
memorial  to  its  World  War  II  dead. 

Before  submission  to  the  jury,  all 
entries  are  carefully  examined  by  a 


Screening  Committee.  Those  se- 
lected for  final  consideration  are 
invited  to  send  spokesmen  to  address 
the  jury  at  the  National  Conference 
on  Government.  Each  finalist  is 
allotted  a  specified  time  for  pre- 
senting his  case.  The  jury  then 
makes  preliminary  choices  and, 
when  the  evidence  has  been  verified, 
selects  the  winners.  The  All-Amer- 
ica Cities  Jury  hearings  are  always 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Con- 
ference. They  are  open  to  the  public 
and,  because  of  their  dramatic  na- 
ture, they  usually  attract  a  large 
attendance. 

A  city  need  not  be  a  "model 
community"  to  win  an  award.  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup, 
director  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion,  who  has  served 
for  many  years  as  foreman  of  the 
All-America  Cities  Jury:  "The 
awards  are  given  for  citizen  team- 
work rather  than  for  municipal  per- 
fection. To  be  selected  an  All- 
America  City,  a  community  must 
show  noteworthy  accomplishments 
through  alert,  continuing  citizen 
participation." 

When  final  selection  of  the  win- 
ners has  been  completed,  the  names 
of  the  new  All-America  Cities  is 
announced  in  LOOK  Magazine  and 
the  NATIONAL  Civic  REVIEW  with 
summaries  of  the  award  winning 
activities  in  each  of  the  honored 
cities. 

Here  are  the  stories  of  a  few  of 
the  communities  that  have  earned 
the  designation  of  All-America  City. 

Pbenix  City,  Alabama.  (1956  win- 
ner) :  Phenix  City  hit  the  headlines 
across  the  nation  with  its  story  of 
crime,  corruption  and  murder.  It 
all  began  on  October  21,  1951  when 
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a  delegation  of  ministers  went  before 
the  county  grand  jury  to  plead  for 
decency  in  their  community.  They 
were  told:  "You  all  quit  dabbling  in 
politics  and  go  home  and  start 
praying." 

Ten  of  the  community's  deeply 
religious  men  were  enraged  by  this 
effront  to  the  ministers  and  they 
met  in  the  office  of  former  state 
Senator  Albert  L.  Patterson  to  form 
the  Russell  County  Betterment 
Association.  So  began  a  campaign 
that  exposed  a  $100  million  a  year 
crime  syndicate. 

The  citizens  group  led  in  the 
election  of  new  political  leaders  and 
Phenix  City  began  a  new  life  as  a 
"clean  town." 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1957  winner): 
This  early  capital  of  our  country  and 
birthplace  of  both  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  had  fallen 
upon  evil  times.  Its  politics  were 
notorious  and  its  slums  blighted 
some  of  America's  most  cherished 
historical  sites.  Downtown  Phila- 
delphia was  marred  by  the  "Chinese 
Wall" — a  massive  set  of  railroad 
tracks  that  bisected  the  very  heart 
of  the  business  district. 

A  unique  organization,  the  Great- 
er Philadelphia  Movement,  spear- 
headed the  drive  of  various  civic 
groups  to  make  a  change.  The 
city  government  was  reorganized. 
Able  political  leaders  and  prom- 
inent business,  professional  and  labor 
representatives  worked  together  to 
perform  a  major  face  lifting.  The 
"Chinese  Wall"  was  removed  and 
in  its  place  arose  Penn  Center  a 
beautiful  hotel  and  office  building 
development.  A  new  food  distri- 
bution center  covering  375  acres  of 


former  wasteland  and  dumps  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  food  cen- 
ter located  near  the  famous  his- 
torical buildings.  Old  Philadelphia, 
the  area  where  the  beautiful  colo- 
nial city  of  the  18th  century  was 
centered,  is  the  site  of  a  great 
municipal-state-federal  project  that 
will  restore  a  vast  section  of  the 
city  to  the  condition  of  beauty  it 
once  knew.  A  new  dynamic  spirit 
of  progress  now  leads  this  center  of 
culture  and  commerce. 

Granite  City,  Illinois  (1958  win- 
ner) :  This  Mississippi  River  town  of 
37,000  population  was  soot  blan- 
keted, crime  ridden,  and  completely 
divided  against  itself.  The  schools 
were  old  and  overcrowded.  The  hos- 
pital was  old  and  overcrowded.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  YMCA.  Labor- 
management  discord  discouraged 
new  industry. 

Then  the  Citizens  School  Com- 
mittee conducted  "a  survey  of  the 
city  and  made  so  impressive  a  re- 
port that  Granite  City  awoke. 
Eight  new  schools  were  built,  gam- 
blers were  forced  out.  Protestants 
and  Jews  joined  with  Catholics  to 
raise  the  $870,000  needed  to  double 
the  capacity  of  the  Catholic  hos- 
pital. The  YMCA  was  refurbished. 
A  labor-management  peace  agree- 
ment brought  new  harmony  and 
new  construction,  to  the  town.  Fac- 
tories stopped  the  practice  of  in- 
discriminately dumping  industrial 
wastes.  Today,  Granite  City  is  a 
cleaner,  healthier,  more  vibrant 
community  in  which  to  live. 

Phoenix,  Arizona  (1958  winner): 
Phoenix  was  first  awarded  an  All- 
America  City  citation  in  1950  for 
the  civic  reform  effort  that  led  to 
improvement  of  the  city's  charter 
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and  installation  of  an  extremely 
efficient  city  government.  The  sec- 
ond award,  recognized  the  remark- 
able continuity  of  informed  citizen 
effort.  Few  cities  in  America  can 
begin  to  approach  Phoenix  in  rate 
of  growth.  From  the  time  the  town 
received  the  first  award  and  the 
granting  of  the  second  one,  Phoenix 
had  increased  by  220  percent  in 
area  and  136  percent  in  population. 
Such  phenomenal  growth  has  pre- 
sented the  community  and  its  in- 
habitants with  unusual  problems. 
But  the  city  and  its  citizens  have 
risen  to  the  challenge.  Major  serv- 
ices that  have  been  expanded  in- 
clude the  provision  of  sanitary 
sewers,  storm  drains,  improved 
water  supplies  and  distribution, 
parks,  airport  improvements,  a  new 
prison  compound,  a  municipal  build- 
ing and  library  facilities.  Phoenix 
has  been  able  to  extend  and  im- 
prove upon  all  these  services  and 
still  decrease  the  tax  rate. 

De  Soto,  Missouri  (1959  winner) : 
Another  two-time  winner,  De  Soto 
received  the  second  award  for  its 
citizens'  response  to  a  sudden  econ- 
omic disaster  that  befell  the  com- 
munity in  1958.  It  is  a  small  town 
of  approximately  5,500  population 
and  when  two  of  its  three  industrial 
plants  closed  down,  80  percent  of 
the  jobs  in  town  vanished  almost 
overnight.  But  the  townspeople  did 
not  give  up — De  Soto  did  not  be- 
come a  ghost  town.  Over  $300,000 
was  raised  and  a  municipal  develop- 
ment corporation  was  formed  to 
attract  new  industry  to  the  com- 
munity. The  people  themselves  re- 
furbished a  deserted  factory  having 
24,000  square  feet.  The  people 


claim  "This  is  just  the  start  of  a 
new  era  for  us." 

Lamar,  Colorado  (1959  winner): 
Neighboring  communities  were  being 
nailed  up  and  crops,  commerce  and 
people  were  leaving  the  Dust  Bowl 
area  of  eastern  Colorado.  But 
Lamar,  Colorado  refused  to  die. 
The  mayor,  the  local  newspaper  and 
the  people  of  the  town  launched 
upon  a  program  to  make  their 
community  a  top-notch  place  for 
conventions,  tournaments  and  con- 
certs. A  new  civic  auditorium  was 
constructed,  three  new  grade  schools 
were  built,  the  hospital  was  re- 
modeled, new  water  wells  and 
storage  tanks  were  installed,  the 
fair  grounds  were  expanded  and  a 
new  grandstand  built,  industrial 
sites  were  established  and  Lamar 
came  to  life.  Since  1940  the  com- 
munity has  grown  from  4,500  to 
8,500  and  is  one  of  the  thriving 
towns  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif.  (1959 
winner):  Fifteen  miles  east  of  Los 
Angeles  a  large  number  of  new 
homes  were  built  on  unincorporated 
land — but  prospective  buyers  were 
told  that  the  houses  were  situated 
on  property  that  was  part  of  nearby 
communities.  When  the  new  own- 
ers moved  in  they  learned  the  dis- 
heartening truth.  There  were  no 
street  lights,  no  schools  nor  any  of 
the  other  services  provided  by 
municipal  government  and  the  home 
owners  had  no  one  to  help  them  but 
themselves.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  one  of  California's  newest  cities — 
Santa  Fe  Springs.  The  community 
now  has  a  population  of  15,000  and 
has  the  street  lights,  schools,  paved 
streets,  parks  and  post  offices  that 
were  needed.  All  of  it  was  the  direct 
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result  of  the  work  of  the  Homeown- 
ers Association  and  other  civic 
groups  which  banned  together  to 
achieve  incorporation,  the  adoption 
of  the  council-manager  form  of 
government  and  the  approval  of  a 
series  of  needed  bond  issues. 

Seattle,  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  (1959  winner):  This  was  an 
unusual  award  in  that  it  went  to 
eleven  communities  and  not  just 
one.  A  serious  lack  of  adequate 
sewerage  facilities  was  causing  a 
dangerous  pollution  of  the  water 
of  Lake  Washington,  that  large  and 
beautiful  expanse  of  water  that 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
city  of  Seattle.  Suburban  growth 
made  the  problem  the  concern  of 
not  just  one  city,  but  all  of  the 
communities  that  used  the  beaches 
and  sailed  their  boats  on  the  Lake. 
A  metropolitan  area  plan  was  first 
proposed  but  suspicious  suburbs 
killed  the  idea.  Then  came  the 
mothers'  marches,  the  campaigns 
by  doctors  and  other  citizens  and 
a  new  plan,  acceptable  to  all  the 
communities  was  passed.  A  new 
agency  of  government  was  created 
called  the  Municipality  of  Met- 
ropolitan Seattle.  Work  on  the 
sewerage  problem  is  already  far 
advanced  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
new  agency  will  undertake  addi- 
tional services  of  garbage  disposal, 
mass  transportation,  planning,  parks 
and  recreation  and  water  supply. 
Realizing  their  common  need  the 
citizens  of  the  greater  Seattle  region 
have  undertaken  a  pioneering  effort 
toward  the  solution  of  problems  con- 
fronting every  major  metropolitan 
area  in  the  country. 


The  national  recognition  which 
accompanies  an  All-America  City 
Award  is  a  spur  to  civic  pride  and 
further  progress.  The  winning  com- 
munities receive  congratulations 
from  many  quarters  of  the  nation — 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  governors  of  their  states, 
members  of  Congress  and  neigh- 
boring cities.  Newspapers  and  radio 
and  TV  stations  across  the  country 
carry  the  names  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  honored  cities  far  and 
wide.  Two  networks  built  a  series 
of  radio  dramatizations  around  the 
stories.  Each  city  is  saluted  as  a 
member  of  a  distinguished  "All- 
America"  team. 

Furthermore,  the  idea  has  spread 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  Brazilians  have  initiated  an 
awards  competition  for  their  cities 
frankly  modeled  on  the  All-America 
Cities  program. 

The  full  story  of  long-term  bene- 
fits to  award-winning  cities  is  yet 
to  be  told,  but  the  immediate 
effects — in  terms  of  civic  pride  and 
city  wide  rejoicing — are  probably 
unique  in  the  history  of  American 
communities. 

With  the  awards  comes  realiza- 
tion that  citizen  action  at  the  city 
level  makes  its  influence  felt  far 
beyond  the  scene.  In  defining  the 
purpose  of  the  awards  program, 
Cecil  Morgan,  former  president  of 
the  National  Municipal  League, 
said:  "One  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  stimulating  beneficial  citi- 
zen action  is  to  reward  outstanding 
efforts  and  thus  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  others  who  may  be 
seeking  the  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance of  good  example." 
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national  Capital  Notes 

Outstanding  Current  Planning  Issues  Before  the 
Nation's  Capital 


A  Master  Plan  for  the  National  Zoo 
has  been  presented  by  a  non-profit 
organization,  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  Zoo,  INC.,  through  its  Master 
Plan  Committee  which  consists  of  Mon- 
roe Bush,  Chairman,  Arthur  W.  Arun- 
del,  Ken  Fordyce,  Max  Kampelman, 
Fred  M.  Packard  and  John  Perry,  ex 
ofFicio.  A  year  ago  the  organization 
retained  as  consultants  two  professional 
planners,  asking  them  to  develop  a 
Master  Plan  for  the  Zoo.  For  a  year 
the  consultants  have  been  studying  the 
terrain  and  the  present  buildings,  con- 
sulting with  Zoo  officials,  and  examining 
what  other  Zoos  have  done. 

The  National  Zoological  Park  has 
reached  a  time  of  crisis.  The  newest  ex- 
hibition building  is  23  years  old.  The 
Lion  House  was  built  in  1893.  All  of 
the  buildings  need  repair  and  several  are 
unfit  for  further  use.  Less  than  200 
people  work  at  the  Zoo,  including  the 
Zoo  Director,  Dr.  Theodore  Reed.  The 
problems  include  the  maintenance  of 
the  collections.  The  financial  difficulties 
constitute  an  involved  situation  inas- 
much as  Zoo  finances  are  dependent  on 
the  Budget  for  the  National  Capital. 
Although  the  Zoo  is  financed  with  Dis- 
trict funds,  the  Smithsonian  exercises 
administrative  and  policy  control  over  it. 
The  Friends  believe  that  a  financial 
change  is  mandatory. 

In  order  to  meet  the  challenge,  the 
Friends  have  issued  two  documents,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
Master  Plan  provides  for  the  future 
development  of  the  Zoo.  It  has  been 
drawn  by  Meade  Palmer  and  Morris 
Trotter  and  presents  a  plan  for  a  physi- 
cal Zoo  which  will  operate  as  a  vigor- 
ous, informational  educational  institu- 
tion and  also  the  establishment  of  an 
out-of-city  breeding  Zoo  to  serve  scien- 
tific and  conservation  purposes.  Until 
the  goals  set  forth  in  the  proposal  of  the 
Friends  and  recommended  by  them  are 


realities,  the  National  Zoo  will  not 
serve  the  Nation  as  it  should.  A  few 
copies  of  the  booklet  are  available  for 
those  who  would  like  to  pursue  the 
recommendations  further. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  Downtown 
Progress  was  held  on  January  26,  1961 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  present  the 
framework  for  the  detailed  plans  for 
the  future  Downtown  of  the  National 
Capital.  Working  models  and  exhibits 
were  on  display  and  a  Report  with 
Sketch  Plan  for  the  Revitalization  of 
Downtown  Washington,  D.  C.  was  pre- 
sented. Development  action  would  be 
scheduled  over  a  15  to  20  year  period. 

Downtown  Progress  is  an  organization 
to  examine  the  ailing  downtown  area, 
and  was  organized  last  year.  Knox 
Banner,  Executive  Director,  initiated 
studies  which  will  continue  through 
April  1962  and  form  the  basis  of  a  de- 
tailed plan.  Downtown  Progress  is 
financed  by  Washington  businessmen 
and  the  District  has  contributed  money 
to  the  effort. 

The  conclusions  it  has  drawn  are  most 
interesting. 

Metropolitan  Washington's  1960  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  2,000,000  represents 
an  increase  of  19.3  percent  since  1930. 
In  September  of  1960,  719,000  were 
employed  in  the  area,  about  one-third 
of  whom  are  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  While  Federal  employ- 
ment holds  at  230,000,  the  total  federal 
employment  in  the  entire  U.  S.  is  an 
estimated  2,179,000.  The  recent  march 
of  Federal  agencies  from  Washington 
to  suburban  Maryland  and  Virginia  has 
been  substantial.  However,  all  workers 
remain  within  the  metropolitan  area 
and  their  moves  do  not  affect  the  job 
situation  in  the  National  Capital  area 
as  a  whole. 

The  shift  to  the  suburbs  showed  up 
in  the  1960  Census  count.  The  District 
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of  Columbia  lost  4.8  percent  of  its  popu- 
lation between  1950  and  1960,  but  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs  more 
than  made  up  for  this  and  the  entire 
area  showed  a  35.6  percent  gain  for  the 
10-year  period.  The  growth  indicates 
that  non-whites  are  now  55  percent  of 
the  District  population  as  against  35 
percent  in  1950.  By  1980  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  is  expected  to  increase  to  at  least 
3.0  million. 

The  basic  work  of  Downtown  Progress 
is  to  prepare  a  long-range  general  plan 
for  the  revitalization  of  Downtown 
Washington  together  with  such  specific 
project  plans  as  may  be  developed 
feasibly  within  the  General  Plan. 


The  District  Commissioners'  fourth 
annual  "State  of  the  Nation's  Capital" 
report  was  made  to  Congress  early  in 
February,  1961  on  the  programs  and 
problems  of  the  Federal  City.  To  meet 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year's  proposed 
appropriations,  the  Commissioners  once 
again  urged  that  Congress  vote  an 
annual  Federal  grant  to  the  city  large 
enough  to  pay  the  difference  between 
spending  needs  and  the  revenue  from 
an  equitable  tax  burden.  Congress  has 
been  asked  to  appropriate  an  annual 
Federal  payment  which  will  close  the 
gap  between  the  city  tax  level  and  the 
"amount  needed  to  make  the  District 
a  modern,  attractive,  and  efficient  com- 
munity" in  line  with  its  role  as  the 
National  Capital.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  the  Commissioners  have  pre- 
sented a  $287  million  budget  and  have 
asked  Congress  to  approve:  (1)  A  Fed- 
eral payment  of  $36,000,000;  (2)  a  local 
tax  increase  of  $14,000,000  and  (3)  a 
$75,000,000  million  borrowing  plan  for 
1962.  The  Federal  Government  is 
carrying  much  less  than  its  fair  share. 
Federal  participation  in  costs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  a  real  obligation 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  In  1961,  the  Federal 
Government,  by  far  the  largest  property 
owner  and  the  largest  user  of  municipal 


services  in  the  District,  paid  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  D.  C.  Budget. 

The  Government's  vast  holdings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia — ranging  from 
the  White  House  to  parkland — are 
worth  $746  million,  according  to  a 
recent  report.  This  Federal  investment 
is  greater  than  that  in  some  entire  States. 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  reported  that  the  $746 
million  consists  of  11,242  acres  of  land 
worth  $130  million  and  2,269  buildings 
and  related  facilities  valued  at  $616 
million. 

Property  on  Capitol  Hill  was  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $386  million,  with 
the  Capitol  and  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings  valued  at  $109  million. 
The  land  on  the  Hill,  totaling  161  acres, 
was  said  to  be  worth  $23  million. 

Chairman  Dawson,  Democrat  of  Ill- 
inois, of  the  House  D.  C.  committee  said 
much  of  the  property  in  the  District  is 
recorded  on  the  Federal  books  "at  a 
mere  fraction  of  its  true  worth."  For 
instance,  the  18  acres  around  the  White 
House  are  recorded  as  worth  $1,000. 


When  the  Joint  House-Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  expired  several  months  ago, 
there  was  danger  that  congressional 
interest  also  would  wane  in  the  knotty 
problems  of  regional  growth  in  the 
National  Capital  Area.  Now  Chairman 
Bible  of  the  Senate  District  Committee 
has  lent  a  helping  hand  by  creating  a 
special  subcommittee,  under  his  leader- 
ship, to  continue  the  good  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  House  District 
Committee  will  take  similar  action,  so 
that  the  two  subcommittees  may  sit 
jointly  in  hearings  on  regional  legisla- 
tion. A  remarkable  understanding  of 
Washington  area  problems  and  major 
contributions  in  the  fields  of  transporta- 
tion, water  supply,  pollution  abatement 
and  local-government  coordination 
have  been  made  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee. Ultimate  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems would  be  speeded  by  a  continua- 
tion of  unified  efforts  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 
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Watch  Service  Report 

^  A  new  Congress,  the  87th,  convened  on  January  3,  1961.  Composition  of  most  com- 
mittees changed  in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  No  bills  are  carried  over  from  the  86th 
Congress  and  all  proposals,  including  re-introductions,  are  given  new  numbers  and 
taken  through  the  entire  legislative  process. 

National  Parks 

S.  77  Beall-H.  R.  2047  (Mathias)— Establishment  of  C.  and  O.  National  Historical 
Park  introduced  January  5,  1961.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  on  4,800  acres  adjoining  the  Potomac  River  in 
Maryland  upstream  from  Washington,  D.  C.  Referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  After  the  introduction  of  this  measure  and  as  one  of  the 
last  actions  during  his  term  in  office,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  created  the  C. 
and  O.  National  Monument  out  of  the  same  area.  His  proclamation,  however,  does  not 
preclude  the  creation  of  dams  which  may  flood  out  portions  of  the  historic  canal,  a  pri- 
vate venture  of  George  Washington. 

H.  R.  66  (Roland)  introduced  January  3,  1961.  To  establish  the  Cape  Code  National 
Seashore  Park  in  Massachusetts.  This  measure  is  identical  to  bills  introduced  in  the  86th 
Congress  and  on  which  hearings  were  held  by  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Other  identical  bills  have  been 
introduced. 

S.  4  (Yarborough)  introduced  January  4,  1961.  To  create  a  National  Seashore  Rec- 
reation Area  on  Padre  Island  in  Texas.  It  provides  for  public  preservation  of  an  88-mile 
section  of  Padre  Island  as  recommended  by  the  National  Park  Service.  A  maximum 
amount  of  $4,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  water  areas. 

S.  73  (Schoeppel  and  Carlson)  introduced  January  5,  1961.  To  authorize  Prairie  Na- 
tional Park  in  Kansas,  in  recognition  of  the  influence  of  grasslands  upon  the  progress  and 
economic  development  of  the  country,  and  to  preserve  the  scenic,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional values  of  a  representative  portion  of  such  lands  for  the  inspiration  and  enjoyment 
of  future  generations.  The  area  is  not  to  exceed  60,000  acres.  Referred  to  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  209  (AIIott)-H.  R.  1763  (Dingell)  introduced  January  6,  1961.  To  conserve  and 
develop  certain  seashores  of  the  United  States  for  the  public  use  and  benefit.  Affected 
would  be  unspoiled  areas  along  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts,  the  Great  Lakes 
and  inland  river  systems.  A  sum  of  $50  million  would  be  authorized  to  acquire  areas  and 
an  additional  $10  million  would  be  allowed  States  to  acquire  areas.  Referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  476  (Engle  and  KucheI)-H.  R.  2775  (Miller)  introduced  January  17,  1961.  To  es- 
tablish the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  California.  This  legislation  is 
essentially  the  same  as  was  recommended  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  a  public  hear- 
ing conducted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  California.  Of 
a  total  of  53,000  acres,  not  less  than  20,000  acres  would  be  designated  as  a  ranching  or 
pastoral  zone.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  3177  (Siler)  introduced  January  24,  1961.  To  provide  for  an  appropriation  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $175,000  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  national  parkway 
from  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  to 
the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  in  Kentucky,  and  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  in 
Tennessee.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  1127  (Younger)  introduced  January  3,  1961.  To  provide  that  certain  surplus 
property  of  the  U.  S.  may  be  donated  for  park  or  recreational  purposes  and  for  historic- 
monument  purposes  without  monetary  consideration.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  This  bill  would  amend  the  surplus  property  law  to  permit  the 
conveyance  of  properties  to  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  for  public  park  and 
recreation  purposes  without  monetary  consideration  as  is  now  the  case  with  historic 
monument  properties,  instead  of  for  50  percent  of  fair  market  value  as  at  present. 
Members  may  write  their  Congressmen  if  they  wish  to  support  this  legislation. 
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H.  R.  3940  (Ashley)  introduced  January  7,  1961.  To  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  save  historic  buildings  owned  by  the  United  States  and  to  provide  that  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  be  responsible  for  preserving  and  restoring  certain 
works  of  art  owned  by  the  U.  S.  and  for  high  standards  of  architectural  design  and 
decoration  for  Federal  public  buildings.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Open  Spaces 

S.  858  (Williams)  introduced  February  9,  1961.  To  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  to  assist  States  in  preserving  open  space  land  in  and  around 
urban  areas  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  long-range  development  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation's  urban  areas  and  their  suburban  and  rural  environs.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Wilderness 

S.  174  (Anderson)  introduced  January  5,  1961.  To  establish  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  Five  years  ago  the  proposal  was  originally  made  and  extensive 
hearings  were  held.  Revisions  have  met  the  objections  of  most  groups  in  order  to  secure 
for  the  American  people  of  present  and  future  generations  the  benefits  of  an  enduring 
resource  of  wilderness.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Addi- 
tional similar  measures  have  been  introduced. 

Federal  Recreation  Service 

H.  R.  216  (Griffiths)  introduced  January  3,  1961.  To  establish  a  Federal  Recreation 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  with  a  national  Advisory 
Board  on  Recreation  to  consist  of  a  chairman  and  at  least  24  members.  The  service  would 
provide  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  with  information  on  recreation  services,  cooperate 
in  planning  and  assist  in  training  recreation  personnel.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

District  of  Columbia 

H.  R.  Ill  (Kirwan)  introduced  January  3,  1961.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct  a  National  Aquarium  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

S.  516  (Dirksen)  introduced  January  21,  1961.  To  amend  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Act,  to  enlarge  the  site  within  which  the  National  Cultural  Center  may  be  built. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Travel 

S.  610  (Magnuson  and  others)  introduced  January  26,  1961.  To  strengthen  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  of  the  U.  S.  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  Office 
of  International  Travel  within  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  a  Travel  Advisory 
Board.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Urban  Affairs 

S.  289  (Keating)-H.  R.  301  (Bennett)  introduced  January  3,  1961.  To  create  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  its  functions,  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  on  metropolitan  problems.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Additional  similar  bills  have  been  introduced. 
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Urban  Planning  Assistance  in  Recreation 

By  GEORGE  W.  OLCOTT,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Urban  Planning  Assistance 
Program  authorized  by  Section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  provides  for  Federal 
grants  to  match  state  and  local 
funds  for  financing  timely,  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  smaller 
cities  and  counties  throughout  the 
country  and  for  the  planning  of 
metropolitan,  regional  and  other 
urban  areas.  It  seeks  to  "assist 
state  and  local  governments  in 
solving  planning  problems  resulting 
from  increasing  concentrations  of 
population  in  metropolitan  and 
other  areas  *  *  *  ;  facilitate  compre- 
hensive planning  for  urban  develop- 
ment by  state  and  local  governments 
on  a  continuing  basis;  and  to  en- 
courage state  and  local  governments 
to  establish  and  develop  planning 
staffs." 

In  general,  for  cities  and  counties 
with  a  population  of  less  than 
50,000,  Federal  grants  are  made  to 
the  appropriate  state  planning 
agency.  The  state  agency  provides 
the  planning  assistance  to  the  lo- 
calities. For  metropolitan  areas  and 
urban  regions  with  a  central  city  of 
50,000  or  more,  Federal  grants  may 
be  made  either  to  a  state  planning 
agency  or  to  an  official  metropolitan 
or  regional  planning  agency  author- 
ized to  perform  planning  in  the  area. 
Grants  are  available  for  state  and 
interstate  comprehensive  planning. 

The  program  promotes  planning 
of  all  the  basic  elements  of  sound 
urban  development.  These  include 
comprehensive  land  use  studies  to 
guide  residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial  expansion,  and  projections 


of  necessary  public  works  such  as 
streets,  throughways,  schools,  sew- 
ers, water  and  recreation  facilities 
for  the  area's  growing  requirements. 

Under  the  701  program,  funds 
may  be  granted  for  statewide  rec- 
reation planning  if  such  planning  is 
part  of  the  general  planning  being 
carried  on  by  the  state  planning 
agency.  Such  funds  may  in  turn  be 
transferred  to  another  state  agency 
such  as  the  state  park  agency  that 
will  do  the  actual  work  of  state 
recreation  planning.  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  would  not 
grant  funds  for  statewide  recreation 
planning  to  a  state  agency  that  is 
concerned  only  with  recreation  plan- 
ning. 

As  of  November  30,  1960,  ten 
States  had  approved  state  planning 
programs — Alaska,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Hawaii,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee — and  ap- 
plications have  been  made  or  are 
expected  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. The  Illinois  program  in- 
cludes a  study  of  recreation  areas 
and  open  space.  Oregon  is  consid- 
ering a  program  "Oregon  Non- 
Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Study." 
Tennessee  has  an  approved  34- 
month  program  which  provides  for 
a  grant  of  $36,215  to  be  matched  by 
State  for  three  studies:  economics, 
highway  access  points,  and  state 
recreation  planning. 

Urban  Renewal  Administration 
activities  are  decentralized.  Infor- 
mation about  the  program  may  be 
obtained  from,  and  applications 
made  to,  the  Regional  Offices. 
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Some  Notes  on  Reconstruction  of  Kiel  and 

Trier 

By  THOMAS  GREENE,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — This  article  originated  in  a  doctoral  dissertation  for  the  Department 
of  Politics  at  Princeton  University,  and  is  based  on  interviews  and  first-hand  observa- 
tions in  Germany  in  1957  and  1958,  together  with  a  large  number  of  writings  and  docu- 
ments. The  author  was  an  instructor  in  political  science  1959-60  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  is  now  in  the  State  Department  Foreign  Service. 


World  War  II  brought  about  the 
destruction  of  cities  of  all  descrip- 
tion in  all  of  the  belligerent  Euro- 
pean countries.  Indeed,  when  the 
smoke  cleared  from  the  ruined  cities 
in  1945,  it  appeared  that  reconstruc- 
tion would  take  generations.  Mines 
and  rubble  had  to  be  removed; 
transportation  systems  repaired, 
and  services  restored.  Housing  was 
extremely  scarce.  By  whatever 
yardstick  one  measures  the  destruc- 
tion in  European  cities:  the  number 
of  bombs  and  mines  dropped,  the 
number  of  buildings  that  were 
destroyed,  and  people  rendered 
homeless,  or  the  amount  of  rubble 
in  the  cities,  the  devastation  was 
unbelievable.1  Cities  of  all  sizes 
had  to  replan  and  rebuild.  Best 
known  perhaps  are  such  cities  as 
London,  Le  Havre,  Rotterdam, 
Berlin,  Warsaw,  Milan,  and  Stalin- 
grad. Our  focus  here,  however, 
will  be  on  two  medium-sized  Ger- 
man cities,  Kiel  and  Trier.  The 
process  by  which  decisions  were 
made  in  planning  relative  to  chang- 
ing the  cities'  layout  is  instructive 
as  to  essentials  in  city  planning. 

Kiel,  on  an  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  founded  in  1224,  and  was  long 
one  of  the  most  important  colonial 
cities  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein. 


After  a  period  of  decline  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages,  Kiel  experienced  new 
prosperity  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  After  1870 
Kiel  became  the  site  of  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  installations 
in  the  German  Reich,  and  grew  very 
rapidly,  albeit  with  little  planning. 
By  1939,  after  another  period  of 
prosperity  following  a  decline  in 
the  years  immediately  after  World 
War  I,  the  population  of  Kiel  had 
risen  to  approximately  280,000.2 

Ninety  air  raids  left  Kiel  in  ruins 
by  1945.  The  center  of  the  city  was 
almost  totally  destroyed,  and  total 
population  had  dropped  to  135,000 
in  1945.3  The  destruction  of  Kiel 
consisted  of  whole  blocks  of  ruins 
in  the  business  center  of  the  city 
and  along  the  harbor,  smaller  iso- 
lated areas  of  ruins  in  areas  of  mixed 
land  use,  and  gaps  in  building  fronts 
created  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
two  houses  in  a  block.  Furthermore, 
physical  destruction  was  only  one 
of  the  many  problems  in  Kiel; 
thousands  of  refugees  poured  into 
Kiel  from  the  east,  making  the 
housing  and  employment  problems 
even  more  acute. 

How  did  the  reconstruction  of 
Kiel  get  under  way?  The  first 
general  discussion  of  all  plans  for 


1 .  See  Leo  Grebler,  Europe's  Reborn  Cities  (Washington :  Urban  Land  Institute,  1956) . 

2.  "Kiel,"  Merian:  das  Monatsbejt  der  Stadte  und  Landscbaften  X  (1957),  p.  3. 

3.  Kiel.   Magistral  der  Stadt.  Burger  bauen  eine  neue  Stadt  (Kiel:  Kieler  Druckerei,  [1956]),  p.  14 
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clearance  and  construction  in  Kiel 
took  place  in  the  City  Council 
session  of  April  1946.  On  the  29th 
of  May  of  the  same  year  the  Council 
approved  in  principle  a  General 
Building  Plan,4  a  land  use  plan 
for  all  of  Kiel.  The  plan  proposed 
widened  streets  in  the  downtown 
section  of  the  city.  This  plan  was, 
to  be  sure,  only  a  first  step  in  recon- 
struction, yet  it  did  get  the  process 
started  on  the  right  foot. 

In  March  1947  the  City  Council 
of  Kiel  decided,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Building  Committee,  to  hold 
a  contest  for  redesigning  the  center 
of  Kiel.  After  the  close  of  the  con- 
test, in  February  1948,  committees 
of  the  City  Council  reviewed  all  of 
the  entries  with  great  care.  A  plan- 
ning jury,  consisting  of  members  of 
the  City  Planning  Office  and  some 
architects  from  outside  the  munici- 
pal organizations,  came  to  a  final 
decision  later  that  spring. 

Kiel  was  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  planning  and  reconstruction 
leaders  who  were  not  discouraged 
by  the  enormity  of  their  task.  In 
1946-50,  by  making  many  public 
speeches,  Mayor  Andreas  Gayk  con- 
vinced countless  property  owners 
of  the  importance  of  the  new  plans 
for  the  future  development  of  the 
city,  and  even  got  some  to  give  up 
land  without  compensation. 

What  general  principles  guided 
planning  in  Kiel?  According  to 
Planning  Director  Jensen,  a  city 
should  be  made  more  comfortable: 

l)by  dividing  up  the  built-up 
areas  into  units  separated  one 
from  another  by  green  belts. 


Through  Jensen's  leadership  green 
belts  were  projected  through  the 
center  of  Kiel. 

2)  by  creating  better,  more  direct 
streets,  in  order  to  prevent 
traffic  congestion. 

In  the  reconstructed  city  of  Kiel 
traffic  arteries  enable  drivers  to  get 
to  their  destination  with  greater 
speed  and  with  less  congestion  than 
was  the  case  before  the  war. 
Through  traffic  is  now  kept  out  of 
the  business  district. 

3)by  arranging  the  layout  of  the 
city  to  use  to  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage techniques  of  modern 
city  planning,  as  well  as  to 
utilize  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
area  around  Kiel.5 

The  most  noteworthy  change  in  the 
reconstruction  has  been  the  creation 
of  a  pedestrian  shopping  center  in 
the  center  of  Kiel.  Both  in  the 
center  of  the  city  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  long  harbor,  larger 
parks  than  before  the  war  set  off  the 
attractive  natural  location  of  the 
city. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  Reconstruction 
Law  in  May,  1949,6  a  detailed  re- 
construction plan  was  prepared  for 
downtown  Kiel.  This  detailed  plan 
incorporated  ideas  from  the  General 
Building  Plan  of  1946  as  well  as  from 
the  reconstruction  contest  entries. 
In  October  1949  the  City  Council 
declared  the  city  a  reconstruction 
area  and  enacted  a  general  building 
freeze,  by  which  nothing  could  be 
constructed  without  specific  consent 
of  the  planning  authorities.  The 
decision  to  restrict  this  detailed 


4.  Generalliebauungsplan. 

5.  Herbert  Jensen.  "Die  neue  Stadt  Kiel,"  Baumrister  LIV  (1957),  p.  376. 

6.  Schleswig-Holstein.   Geselzuber  den  Aufbau  in  den  scblesungbolsteiniscben  Gemetndtn.    May  21,  1949. 
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reconstruction  plan  to  the  center 
of  Kiel  was  motivated  largely  by 
economy.  Planning  Director  Jensen 
did  not  wish  to  have  his  staff  work 
out  detailed  plans  for  many  out- 
lying areas  where  changes  in  the 
layout  of  Kiel  were  not  great. 
Furthermore,  these  areas  had  been 
included  in  the  General  Building 
Plan  in  1946.  The  Reconstruction 
Plan  was  soon  after  approved  by  the 
City  Council,  and  buildings  have 
since  then  filled  in  most  of  the  dev- 
astated area  of  downtown  Kiel. 

From  our  consideration  of  Kiel, 
we  turn  to  Trier,  a  smaller  city 
located  in  the  corner  of  Germany 
formed  by  the  frontiers  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  France.  Trier  had  been 
founded  about  15  B.C.  by  Augustus 
Caesar,  and  after  two  periods  of 
prosperity  before  the  collapse  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  experienced  a 
great  decline  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
After  the  creation  of  the  German 
Empire  in  1871,  Trier  expanded 
again  until  the  population  reached 
over  80,000  by  the  1950's.7  At  the 
time  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in 
1944,  allied  bombers  attacked  Trier 
in  a  series  of  saturation  raids  be- 
tween December  19  and  21.  The 
center  of  Trier,  bounded  by  the  site 
of  the  medieval  walls,  was  the  most 
heavily  damaged  at  this  time.  This 
section,  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
planning  controversy  for  a  number 
of  years,  will  be  the  focus  of  our 
attention. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
French  commandant,  some  efforts 
were  made  to  sketch  a  program  for 
replanning  for  Trier.  After  initial 
negotiations  with  an  architect  on 


plans  for  the  city,  the  French  mili- 
tary authorities  decided  early  in 
1946  that  no  final  reconstruction 
would  be  allowed  in  Trier,  but  only 
emergency  repairs. 

In  order  to  maintain  contact  with 
all  interested  parties,  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  planning  was  estab- 
lished in  April  1947.  This  Commit- 
tee, whose  job  it  was  to  consider  all 
planning  issues  impartially,  included 
a  representative  of  the  regional 
government,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  advice  on 
economic  matters,  a  professor  of 
art  history,  and  the  head  of  Trier's 
Roman  Museum,  an  archaeologist. 
The  Advisory  Committee  did  not 
meet  as  much  as  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  it  tended  to  make  alloca- 
tion of  responsibility  for  planning 
in  Trier  somewhat  indistinct.  Late 
in  1947,  the  Building  Committee 
of  the  City  Council  drew  up  a  plan 
of  its  own,  the  Kraft  Plan. 

At  the  time  of  the  currency  re- 
form in  June  1948  planning  in  Trier 
was  still  very  much  up  in  the  air. 
There  was  no  scarcity  of  competent 
planners,  but  hardly  anyone  had  a 
clearcut  conception  of  what  Trier 
should  be  like  after  reconstruction. 
During  all  1948  Trier  came  little 
nearer  a  solution  to  planning  prob- 
lems. The  City  Council  announced 
on  July  23,  1948,  that  it  would  pre- 
pare an  impartial  memorandum  on 
planning  problems  in  the  center  of 
Trier.  Meanwhile  the  City  Plan- 
ning Office,  independent  of  Thoma, 
an  architect  who  had  been  hired  to 
prepare  a  plan,  set  about  preparing 
its  own  plan  for  the  center  of  Trier. 
It  would  seem  that  the  City  Plan- 
ning Office,  in  so  doing,  injected 


7.  Trier.   Fremdenverkehrsamt,  A  TOUT  Through  Trier  (Trier:  Grafische  Werkstatt  Trier,  1956),  p.  7. 
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indecision  and  uncertainty  into  the 
planning  process.  Others  prepared 
plans  for  the  center  of  Trier,  and  the 
resulting  half-decisions  on  plans 
for  the  center  of  Trier  stretched 
over  a  good  many  years.  By  re- 
sponding to  group  constellations 
of  the  moment,  the  City  Council 
and  its  committees  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  effect  such  decisions 
would  have  on  Trier's  planning  as 
a  whole. 

In  August  1957,  after  long  debates 
and  many  changes  in  the  planning 
administration,  a  Reconstruction 
Plan  became  law  in  Trier.  This  plan 
does  not  provide  directly  for  an 
artery  in  the  center  of  the  city,  the 
issue  which  had  defeated  many  pre- 
vious plans.  The  Reconstruction 
Plan  does,  however,  provide  for  a 
large  number  of  parking  places  in 
the  center  of  Trier,  parking  area 
which  is  located  in  a  straight  line. 
The  area  set  aside  for  these  parking 
lots  is  much  more  generous  than  that 
considered  for  the  central  artery  in 
previous  plans.  Yet  because  this 
time  the  possibility  of  gradual  ful- 
fillment according  to  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  city  has  been  em- 
phasized, the  Reconstruction  Plan 
was  passed  without  great  contro- 
versy. Thus  has  Trier  sought  to 
rectify  some  of  the  mistakes  and 
hestitation  of  the  immediate  post- 
war years. 

What  lessons  stand  out  from  this 
very  sketchy  resume  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  Kiel  and  Trier?  The  import- 
ance of  planning  early  in  the  game, 
even  before  reconstruction  could 
begin,  stands  out  as  the  key  to  plan- 
ning in  postwar  Kiel.  The  final 
Reconstruction  Plan  for  downtown 
Kiel  was  approved  in  1949  at  a  time 


when  many  other  German  cities 
were  still  groping  for  plans.  When 
reconstruction  did  begin  in  Kiel, 
after  some  delays  due  to  the  fi- 
nancial straits  of  the  city,  it  fell  into 
a  clearly  demarcated  pattern  set  by 
the  plans.  Kiel's  planning  leaders 
were  convinced  that  a  reconstruc- 
tion program  spread  over  a  number 
of  years  could  succeed  as  well  as  a 
program  for  immediate  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Planning  must  attempt  to  balance 
the  general  with  the  particular,  and 
this  was  not  done  successfully  in 
Trier.  For  years  general  planning 
waited  for  the  route  of  the  artery 
to  be  determined;  then  someone  got 
the  idea  that  the  route  of  the  street 
could  not  be  set  until  general  plans 
had  been  prepared.  It  can  almost 
be  said  that  one  can  reach  the  stage 
where  any  decision  is  better  than 
none.  Decisions  in  Trier  were  not 
clearcut  enough  to  warrant  con- 
struction in  most  of  the  downtown 
area,  nor  were  they  decisive  enough 
to  demand  scrapping  the  plans  until 
much  time  had  been  wasted. 

According  to  apparent  destruc- 
tion in  1945,  and  financial  straits  of 
the  city,  Kiel  could  have  had  as 
much  difficulty  in  reconstructing  as 
any  city  in  Germany.  The  existence 
of  relatively  undamaged  under- 
ground utility  lines,  of  great  value 
compared  to  total  undestroyed  cap- 
ital, might  have  dictated  recon- 
struction on  old  street  lines  in  all 
cases  in  Kiel.  Here,  however,  the 
planners  did  not  confuse  inability  to 
pay  for  reconstruction  immediately 
with  the  essential  demarcation  of 
building  lines  so  as  to  allow  planned 
reconstruction  to  be  completed  over 
a  number  of  years. 
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In  Trier,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  little  unity  of  planning  ob- 
jectives in  the  decision-making 
model.  The  players  did  not  know 
all  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  were 
not  agreed  on  their  status — until 
late  in  the  game.  When  the  Re- 
construction Plan  was  finally  drawn 
up,  it  rectified  results  of  hesitation 
by  making  far  fewer  changes  in  the 


layout  of  the  city  than  earlier  plans 
could  have  done.  When,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Reconstruction 
Plan  gradual  realization  of  the  plan 
according  to  needs  and  resources 
was  emphasized,  Trier  suddenly 
found  a  solution  to  the  problem  that 
had  been  defying  the  planners  for 
years. 


Awards 


The  three  Cornelius  Amory  Pugs- 
ley  Medals  for  service  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  parks  and  recreation 
areas  were  presented  on  January  18, 
1961  at  Federal  Hall  Memorial,  by 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.  The  Gold 
Pugsley  Medal  for  preservation  on 
the  National  level  was  awarded  Mr. 
Edmund  Burrell  Rogers  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  who  is  ending  a  thirty 
year  career  as  a  high  executive  in 
the  National  Park  Service,  for  ten 
years  Superintendent  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  and  then 
twenty  years  as  Superintendent  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  oldest 
and  largest  in  the  National  Park 
System. 

The  Silver  Pugsley  Medal  for 
work  on  the  State  level  and  the 
Bronze  Medal  for  work  on  the  City 
level  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Harold 
W.  Lathrop  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  Mr.  Louis  Benjamin  Houston 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  respectively.  Mr. 
Lathrop  has  served  as  Director  of 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  having  spent  the 
last  36  years  in  the  field  of  parks  and 
recreation.  He  is  noted  for  his 
counsel  and  guidance  through  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 


and  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Houston's  energies  and  tal- 
ents have  been  devoted  to  making 
the  Dallas  Park  and  Recreation 
System  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  He  has  also  served  as 
either  President  or  Director  of  a 
number  of  Texas  recreation  asso- 
ciations and  similar  groups  in  the 
Southwest  as  well  as  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
medals,  special  Citations  of  Achieve- 
ment in  the  fields  of  conservation 
and  preservation  were  awarded  to: 
Mrs.  LeRoy  Clark  of  Englewood, 
New  Jersey;  John  J.  Colony,  Jr. 
of  Harrisville,  New  Hampshire; 
John  Crosby  of  New  York  City; 
Mrs.  Hermann  G.  Place  of  Mill- 
brook,  New  York;  Frederick  L. 
Rath,  Jr.  of  Cooperstown,  New 
York;  Mrs.  Esther  I.  Schwartz  of 
Patterson,  New  Jersey;  and  Miss 
Alice  Winchester  of  New  York  City. 

The  George  McAneny  Historic 
Preservation  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Ronald  Freeman  Lee,  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Lee  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  passage  of  the  Historic  Sites 
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Act  of  1935,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  and  the  Registry  of 
National  Historic  Landmarks.  This 
Medal  is  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Lee's 
ability  to  influence  the  preservation 
of  physical  reminders  of  men  and 
events  which  have  molded  the  char- 
acter of  this  nation. 

The  Horace  Marden  Albright 
Scenic  Preservation  Medal  will  be 
awarded  to  the  Honorable  William 
Orville  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  recog- 
nition of  his  dynamic  leadership  and 
tireless  efforts  in  the  cause  of  con- 
servation, in  mobilizing  public  opin- 
ion in  preserving  our  great  wilder- 
ness through  his  notable  books  "Of 
Men  and  Mountains"  and  "My 
Wilderness:  The  Pacific  West" 
which  have  made  Americans  aware 
of  the  great  natural  values  that 
should  be  preserved  but  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  lost  forever. 

As  a  session  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  scheduled  for  January  18, 
Justice  Douglas  was  represented  to 
receive  the  medal  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Wayne  Smith,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Parks  Association 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Glutsch  Jensen, 
Chairman,  Columbia  River  Gorge 
Commission,  Oregon,  received  on 
January  16  the  Conservation  Serv- 
ice Award  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  recognition  of  her 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
preservation  of  the  beauty  and 


grandeur  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  in  Oregon.  Principally  as  a 
result  of  Mrs.  Jensen's  efforts,  the 
Oregon  Legislature  established  the 
Commission  and,  as  Chairman,  she 
coordinated  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  State,  private 
land  owners,  and  others  in  pre- 
serving timbered  and  other  land 
areas  in  their  natural  state,  and 
effected  transfers  of  the  private 
holdings  to  public  agencies.  In 
presenting  the  award,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Fred  A.  Seaton 
said,  "Your  untiring  efforts  and 
enthusiasm  for  this  worthy  project 
have  resulted  in  a  concerted  and 
successful  effort  by  local  and  federal 
units  of  government  and  private 
citizens  in  carryingoutthisprogram." 
Dr.  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  recipient 
of  The  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation's Distinguished  Service 
Award  at  the  1960  annual  banquet 
in  Gulfport,  Mississippi.  In  making 
the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the 
Association's  Board  of  Directors, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Jackson  Lee  said, 
"We  want  you  to  know  that  the 
nation  and  our  Association  are 
aware  of  and  proud  of  your  militant 
programs  in  Pennsylvania  with  their 
accent  on  cooperation.  The  forests, 
the  fields,  the  waters,  and  the  people 
of  your  State  are  better  off  as  a  re- 
sult of  your  conservation  ministry." 


As  we  go  to  press,  announcement  bos  been  made  that  Conrad  L.  Wirtb, 
Director  oj  the  National  Park  Service,  is  one  oj  six  career  civil  servants  to 
receive  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award.  The  six  each  get  $3500  and 
may  draw  on  additional  Junds  for  writing,  studying  or  lecturing.  Congratula- 
tions, Mr.  Wirtb! 
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Trends  in  Park  Interpretation 

By  C.  KENNY  DALE,  National  Park  Service 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — A  paper  presented   at   the  National  Recreation  Congress  held  i 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  28,  1960. 


There  long  has  been  a  tendency 
for  park  people  to  think  of  inter- 
pretation as  a  luxury  or  refinement 
to  be  added  to  the  park  program 
after  the  area  is  developed  or  when 
extra  money  becomes  available. 
Today  there  is  a  trend  toward  con- 
sideration of  interpretation  as  a 
basic  and  essential  part  of  the  com- 
plete and  well-rounded  park  pro- 
gram. Interpretation  is  coming  to 
be  thought  of  as  cake  rather  than 
frosting. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  two 
noticeable  extremes  in  nature  in- 
terpretation. One  of  these  we  might 
call  the  oh-and-ah  school  of  soggy 
sentimentality,  the  delight  of  very 
young  children  and  elderly  spinsters, 
but  lacking  inspiration  for  many 
people.  The  other  extreme  practiced 
a  coldly  scientific  presentation  of 
detailed  facts.  This  served  to  estab- 
lish the  erudition  of  the  interpreter 
and  to  provide  bones  of  contention 
for  other  scientific  sticklers  for  pre- 
cision, but  it  added  little  to  the 
understanding  or  enjoyment  of  most 
park  visitors. 

Today  there  is  a  healthy  trend 
toward  maturity  in  nature  inter- 
pretation. There  is  emerging  a  vital 
and  meaningful  form  of  recreation 
with  potential  for  mental  and  spirit- 
ual uplift  for  people  of  all  ages,  in- 
terests and  backgrounds.  Some  of 
the  signs  of  maturity  are  seen  in  the 
better  techniques  of  presentation 
such  as  attention  to  harmony  of 
color  and  design  in  exhibit  prepara- 
tion and  sophisticated  use  of  mod- 


ern audio-visual  devices.  Talents 
and  skills  of  engineers,  artists,  his- 
torians and  naturalists  are  being 
combined  to  give  life  and  meaning 
to  stories  of  natural  phenomena  and 
historic  events.  Interpreters  are 
learning  to  think,  write  and  talk 
about  their  professional  fields  in 
language  that  laymen  can  under- 
stand, and  they  are  doing  it  without 
compromising  with  accuracy.  They 
are  learning  how  to  connect  facts  to 
produce  a  true  story  rather  than  a 
catalog.  They  are  recognizing  that 
events  in  human  history  often  are 
influenced  by  natural  conditions 
and  that  the  human  animal  is  part 
of  the  natural  scheme.  There  is  a 
trend  toward  less  segregation  of  man 
and  nature  into  separate  cells  of 
interpretation. 

More  and  more  park  executives 
are  weighing  the  administrative 
assets  of  interpretation.  In  the 
Columbus  Metropolitan  Parks,  Ohio, 
and  in  Berheim  Forest,  Kentucky, 
interpretation  is  credited  with  re- 
ducing the  costs  of  maintenance  and 
protection  of  park  features.  There 
are  numerous  demonstrations  that 
interpretation  develops  appreciation 
and  better  outdoor  manners  in  park 
visitors. 

There  is  evidence  that  park 
authorities  recognize  prestige  values 
in  interpretive  programs.  In  many 
park  brochures  and  information 
folders  we  find  promises  of  nature 
trails  and  museums.  Reports  and 
surveys  give  the  impression  that 
there  are  interpretive  services  and 
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facilities  offered  in  many  of  the 
parks.  Unfortunately  the  picture  of 
park  interpretation  today  is  not  so 
grand  as  these  sources  may  suggest. 
The  term  "nature  trail"  is  sometimes 
loosely  applied  to  trails  of  mediocre 
interest  where  little  or  no  inter- 
pretation is  done.  Buildings  that 
have  outlived  any  other  use  some- 
times house  accumulations  of  curios 
and  are  called  "museums."  These 
do  more  harm  than  good,  but  there 
are  now  enough  examples  of  good 
interpretation  that  the  poor  quality 
efforts  are  being  recognized  and 
either  upgraded  or  eliminated. 

In  the  past  interpretive  programs 
have  tended  to  grow  Topsy-Iike  in 
accord  with  the  interests  and  whims 
of  the  interpreter.  Today  the  trend 
is  in  the  direction  of  interpretive 
planning — not  just  planning  of  an 
interpretive  program  superimposed 
on  other  park  development,  but 
rather  interpretation  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  plan  for  park  develop- 
ment and  operation.  The  Missouri 
State  Park  Board  has  just  com- 
pleted a  Master  Plan  for  Van  Meter 
State  Park  in  which  the  interpreta- 
tion of  archeological  features  is  given 
primary  consideration. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  for 
interpreters  to  have  a  voice  in  design 
and  layout  to  meet  operational  re- 
quirements of  buildings  and  trails 
and  the  location  of  facilities  in  re- 
lation to  natural  and  historic  fea- 
tures. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  build 
museums  and  then  develop  exhibits 
to  fill  them.  The  California  State 
Parks  reversed  this  procedure  by 
first  determining  the  story  to  be  told 
and  then  designing  the  exhibits  and 
a  building  to  go  around  them. 


The  pressure  of  increasing  visitor 
use  is  forcing  more  application  of 
mass  communications  in  interpreta- 
tion. In  the  Cook  County  Forest 
Preserve  District  some  of  their 
naturalist-conducted  walks  had  to 
be  abandoned  because  they  were 
swamped  with  people.  While  no 
exhibit  nor  mechanical  device  can 
equal  in  effectiveness  the  personal 
contact  by  a  good  interpreter,  we 
must  go  to  other  methods  to  meet 
the  needs.  There  is  still  a  place  for 
personal  services,  and  the  trend  is 
toward  more  efficient  use  of  man 
time  through  attended  stations, 
scheduled  talks  and  conducted  trips 
for  organized  groups. 

The  trend  in  park  museums  and 
nature  center  exhibits  is  to  arouse 
interest  and  encourage  visitors  to 
see  the  real  thing  outdoors  rather 
than  to  tell  the  whole  story  inside. 
The  museum  or  nature  center  should 
be  a  doorway  to  the  park  rather 
than  an  end  itself.  The  Kensington 
Nature  Center  in  the  Huron-Clinton 
Metropolitan  Parks;  Cook  County's 
Little  Red  Schoolhouse;  and  the 
Rock  Creek  Nature  Center  in  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks,  all  have  self- 
guiding  trails  keyed  to  the  exhibits. 

The  organization  known  as  Na- 
ture Centers  for  Young  America, 
Incorporated  is  contributing  greatly 
to  nature  interpretation  by  en- 
couraging and  assisting  communities 
in  the  development  and  operation 
of  nature  centers  throughout  the 
country. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  there  is  a 
massive  movement  toward  more  and 
better  interpretive  programs,  but 
that  would  not  be  true.  Actually 
interpretation  is  lagging  behind 
other  phases  of  park  development 
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and  other  recreational  activities. 
In  some  areas  exceptional  natural 
features  are  being  overshadowed  or 
destroyed  by  inappropriate  activi- 
ties that  could  be  more  effectively 
carried  out  elsewhere.  But  there  is 
a  definite  increase  in  interest,  and 
there  are  many  more  examples  of 
good  interpretation  than  I  have 
mentioned  here.  Several  of  the 
State  park  systems  either  have  pro- 
grams under  way  or  are  laying  the 
ground  work  for  them.  Bear  Moun- 
tain State  Park  in  New  York  was  a 
pioneer  in  park  interpretation,  and 
their  program  is  continuing  to  grow 
in  scope  and  quality  of  presentation. 

Some  of  the  State  park  authorities 
are  including  interpretive  instruction 
in  their  annual  in-service  training 
meetings  for  park  superintendents 
or  managers.  The  1960  Michigan 
State  Park  Managers  Training 
Meeting  held  at  Higgins  Lake  in- 
cluded 3  one-hour  sessions  on  inter- 
pretation. The  enthusiasm  of  many 
park  superintendents  for  interpre- 
tation marks  one  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant trends  in  park  work  today. 

There  are  other  indicators  of  a 
trend  toward  more  interest  in  park 
interpretation  such  as: 

Greater  attention  to  and  interest  in 
interpretive  subjects  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Park  Training  Institute  at  Pokagon 
State  Park,  Indiana. 

At  the  annual  Bradford  Woods  Work- 
shop in  Interpretation  a  group  of  dedicated 
naturalists  make  effective  use  of  their  time 
together.  Last  year  this  group  formed  the 
Association  of  Interpretive  Naturalists,  a 
professional  organization  for  the  furthering 
of  nature  interpretation. 

Last  winter  the  National  Park  Service 
found  that  they  could  invite  outside  par- 
ticipation in  the  four-weeks  Museum 
Methods  Training  Course,  and  there  were 
12  applications  for  the  four  openings.  This 
response  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
park  agencies  had  only  five  days  in  which 


to   get   Board   and,    in   some   cases,   the 
Governor's  approval  to  send  interpreters. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  to  more  and 
better  park  interpretation  lie  in  the 
attitudes  of  park  executives,  fi- 
nances and  personnel. 

There  is  still  some  apathy  and,  in 
some  cases,  active  resistance  to 
interpretation  on  the  part  of  some 
park  administrators.  Some  of  this 
results  from  lack  of  understanding 
and  some  from  their  experiences 
with  interpretive  efforts  of  poor 
quality.  Examples  of  good  inter- 
pretation are  now  reestablishing  the 
dignity  and  respectability  of  park 
interpretation,  and  the  trend  is  for 
park  executives  and  administrators 
to  view  with  greater  interest  the 
interpretive  possibilities  within  their 
parks. 

Money  is  definitely  a  considera- 
tion, but  the  problem  is  not  so  much 
a  lack  of  money  as  it  is  competition 
for  it.  The  answer  to  this  problem 
lies  in  having  a  sound  plan,  and  an 
interested  and  aggressive  champion 
on  hand  when  the  pie  is  sliced  up. 
The  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  survey  of  interpretive 
programs  now  being  analyzed  indi- 
cates that  in  at  least  some  parks  in- 
terpretation is  getting  considerably 
more  than  a  taste  of  the  pie. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
today  is  lack  of  qualified  interpretive 
personnel.  There  are  trends  which 
will  help  to  lessen  this  problem;  one 
is  more  interpretive  subjects  appear- 
ing in  college  curricula;  another  is  a 
growing  reservoir  of  experienced 
people  working  in  existing  programs. 
Another  is  realization  of  the  need  for 
salary  scales  commensurate  with 
the  training  and  ability  required  of 
interpreters. 
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Meetings  and  workshops  such  as 
the  Great  Lakes  Park  Training 
Institute  and  the  Bradford  Woods 
Workshop  and  in-service  training 
programs  are  all  contributing  to 
better  qualified  interpretive  per- 
sonnel. 

The  status  of  the  interpreter  as 
part  of  the  park  team  is  important 
to  the  success  of  the  program.  In 
the  past  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  think  of  the  interpreter  as  an 


outsider,  perhaps  even  an  odd-ball 
without  authority  and  of  doubtful 
respectability.  The  trend  now  is  to 
give  the  chief  of  interpretation 
cabinet  status  on  the  director's  staff 
and  a  voice  in  policy  and  adminis- 
trative decisions.  The  interpreter 
has  proven  his  worth  as  a  member 
of  the  park  team,  and  interpretation 
is  steadily  gaining  its  rightful  place 
of  importance  among  the  services 
parks  provide  for  people. 


Progress  Report  of  ORRRC 


The  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  has 
submitted  a  report  on  its  progress 
to  date. 

This  progress  report  dated  Jan- 
uary 1961  describes  the  current 
studies  and  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission on  which  it  will  base  the 
findings  and  recommendations  to  be 
included  in  its  final  report.  During 
the  months  ahead  the  Commission 
will  continue  to  apply  the  efforts 
described  in  this  report  to  the  prob- 
lems of  providing  outdoor  recreation 
for  our  citizens. 

These  efforts  are  essentially  de- 
signed  to   answer   three   questions 
which  in  the  Commission's  opinion 
constitute  the  core  of  its  task. 
What  are  the  present  outdoor 

recreation  wants  and  needs  of 


the  American  people  and  what 
will  they  be  in  the  years  1976 
and  2000? 

What  are  the  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  of  the  nation 
available  to  fill  those  needs 
now  and  what  will  they  be  in 
the  years  1976  and  2000? 

What  policies  and  programs 
should  be  recommended  to  in- 
sure that  the  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  are  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  met? 

The  Commission  believes  that  its 
answers  to  these  questions  in  its 
final  report  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  preserving  the 
benefits  of  outdoor  recreation  for 
the  present  and  future  generations 
of  Americans. 


CONRAD  L.  WIRTH,  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

(continued  from  page  6) 

meeting  which  created  the  National     and  we  pledge  our  support  of  the 

National   Park  Service  as  it  con- 
tinues  to   serve   the   public   good, 


Conference  on  State  Parks  in  1921. 

We  salute  Conrad  Wirth  and  his 

associates  for  their  dedicated  service 

to  the  people  of  the  United  States 


often  in  the  face  of  persistent  de- 
mands from  special  pressure  groups. 
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The  Ford  Foundation  has  granted 
$125,000  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
for  a  three-year  experimental  research 
and  training  program  in  urban  affairs. 

The  long-range  goal  of  this  grant  is  to 
enable  the  University  to  develop  tech- 
niques whereby  it  can  serve  Illinois 
urban  areas  as  it  has  traditionally  served 
Illinois  agriculture.  This  will  involve 
(1)  a  study  of  possible  University  serv- 
ices to  urban  areas;  (2)  the  training  of 
"urban  generalists"  —  individuals  from 
a  variety  of  fields  who  have  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  urban  affairs  — 
to  carry  out  these  services;  and  (3)  ex- 
perimental programs  in  selected  Illinois 
metropolitan  areas,  each  of  which  will 
be  assigned  a  staff  member  to  study 
urban  development  problems. 

An  Office  of  Community  Develop- 
ment has  been  created  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  administer  this  grant.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Louis  B. 
Wetmore,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Planning,  a  University 
committee  with  representatives  from 
the  Agriculture  Extension  Service,  Ex- 
ecutive Development  Center,  Division 
of  University  Extension,  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Government  and  Public 
Affairs  is  presently  organizing  and  plan- 
ning activities  and  research  to  be  under- 
taken by  this  new  Office. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the  Uni- 
versity's potential  to  serve  urban  areas, 
the  development  of  the  "urban  general- 
ist"  is  a  unique  concept  embodied  in 
this  grant.  These  people,  drawn  from 
fields  such  as  city  planning,  economics, 
and  political  science,  will  contribute  the 
perspective  of  their  specialized  areas  in 
a  coordinated,  multi-disciplinary  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  range  of  urban 
problems. 


At  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Sociedad 
Interamericana  de  Planificacion's 
Board  of  Directors  held  28  to  30  Septem- 
ber 1960,  at  Puerto  Rico's  Caribe  Hilton 
Hotel,  consideration  was  given  to  the 
report  on  "Planning  Education  in  Latin 
America"  presented  by  SIAP's  Techni- 


cal Mission.  The  first  draft  of  the  report, 
dealing  with  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Mission,  formed  the  basis 
of  discussions.  Recommendations  in- 
cluded: a)  a  proposed  policy  for  plan- 
ning education  in  Latin  America;  b)  a 
model  program  for  teaching  and  re- 
search ;  and  c)  a  program  of  action. 

A  number  of  professionals  of  out- 
standing ability  in  planning  and  related 
fields  was  specially  invited  to  the  ses- 
sions. These  included:  Mr.  Oscar  Vera, 
Dr.  Harvey  Perloff,  Mr.  John  B.  Bland- 
ford  and  Professor  Francis  Violich. 

The  chairman  of  the  Mission,  Mr. 
Cesar  Garces,  reported  on  the  general 
situation  in  Latin  America  with  regard 
to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  pro- 
fessional planning,  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  ten  countries  and  approxi- 
mately 52  institutions,  academic  and 
private,  visited  by  the  Mission.  On  the 
basis  of  the  analysis  and  suggestions 
offered  at  the  meeting,  the  report  of  the 
Mission  will  be  revised  for  final  publica- 
tion in  both  English  and  Spanish.  It 
will  be  made  available  to  members  of 
SIAP  by  February,  1961. 


A  ^  seven-county  Southeastern  Wis- 
consin Planning  Commission  has  been 
established  by  action  of  Governor  Gay- 
lord  Nelson.  The  seven  counties  had 
petitioned  the  Governor  for  creation  of 
the  commission.  Statutory  functions 
include  preparation  of  an  advisory 
master  plan  for  the  region,  emphasizing 
the  physical  development  of  the  area. 
Elements  to  be  included  in  the  plan  are 
a  general  land-use  plan,  a  related 
general  transportation  plan,  a  public 
facilities  plan,  a  natural  resources 
program,  a  capital-improvement  pro- 
gram and  a  program  of  liaison  and  con- 
sultation with  constituent  local  units. 


An  award  to  the  foreign  city  which 
has  done  the  best  job  of  starting  a  pro- 
gram of  overall  urban  redevelopment 
will  be  made  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  co-sponsored  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  and  the  citizens 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  as 
part  of  a  major  program  called  "Pitts- 
burgh Progress".  The  main  purpose 
is  to  focus  international  attention  on 
the  problems  of  urban  redevelopment 
by  telling  the  story  of  Pittsburgh's 
$2.75-biIIion  renewal  program.  The 
culmination  will  be  at  a  time  when  the 
new  $20  million  Public  Auditorium  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  is 
dedicated.  "Pittsburgh  Progress  Week" 
will  take  place  June  4  through  June  7. 
The  Mayor  of  the  foreign  city  receiving 
the  award  will  be  brought  to  Pittsburgh 
to  receive  the  award. 


Conservationists  who  fought  hard 
in  the  85th  Congress  to  have  restrictions 
placed  on  billboard  advertising  along  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  will  be  interested  in  an 
announcement  published  December  24 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
under  study  a  suggested  amendment  to 
the  "National  Standards  for  Regulation 
by  States  of  Outdoor  Advertising  Signs, 
Displays  and  Devices  Adjacent  to  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways."  The  amendment 
would  increase  from  150  to  300  the 
square-footage  limitation  applicable  to 
the  erection  or  maintenance  outside  of 
informational  sites  of  signs  advertising 
activities  being  conducted  within  12 
miles  and  signs  designed  to  give  in- 
formation in  the  interest  of  the  travel- 
ing public,  and  to  the  erection  or  mainte- 
nance of  on-premise  signs. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  under 
consideration  state  that  the  suggested 
square-footage  limitation  would  be 
more  in  accord  with  uniform  standards 
developed  by  the  outdoor  advertising 
industry  over  a  number  of  years.  They 
also  contend  that  the  150  square-foot 
limitation  was  being  adopted  by  munici- 
palities and  zoning  boards  even  though 
specifically  applicable  only  to  the  inter- 
state system. 

The  amendment  under  study  would 
not  affect  or  modify  other  provisions  of 
the  National  Standards.  No  changes  are 


proposed  or  contemplated  in  provisions 
restricting  the  location,  frequency  and 
number  of  signs  in  any  categories. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  delete  paragraph  (g)  of  Section 
20.8  of  the  National  Standards  by 
substituting  the  following: 

"(g)  No  sign  may  be  permitted  to 
exceed  25  feet  in  length,  width  or  height, 
or  300  square  feet  in  area,  including 
border  and  trim  but  excluding  supports, 
except  Class  2  signs  not  more  than  50 
feet  from,  and  advertising  activities 
being  conducted  upon,  the  real  property 
where  the  sign  is  located." 

Public  written  comment  may  be  ex- 
pressed, in  duplicate,  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
on  or  before  January  17,  1961. 


The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resource 
Review  Commission  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  extend  its  final  reporting  date 
from  September  1961  to  January  31, 
1962.  Delay  in  obtaining  full  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  program  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  nearly  a  year's  time 
in  starting  the  work.  The  Act  author- 
izes a  long  range  inventory  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources.  It  has  released  a 
progress  report  January  31,  1961. 


President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  on 
January  12,  1961,  delivered  his  annual 
"State-of-the-Union"  message.  Most 
of  the  6,500-word  message  was  devoted 
to  a  summary  of  accomplishments 
recorded  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
administration. 

Initiation  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice's "Mission  66"  program  was 
lauded  in  the  natural  resources  portion 
of  his  message  and  he  said  633,000  acres 
have  been  added  to  the  Park  System 
since  1953. 


Join  Nolen,  the  Background  oj  a 
Pioneer  Planner,  by  John  Hancock  is 
an  essay  published  in  the  November 
1960  issue  of  the  AIP  Journal  and 
presents  most  interesting  information, 
not  only  about  Mr.  Nolen  himself,  but 
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the  early  days  of  city  planning.  Nu- 
merous footnotes  provide  interesting 
data. 


The  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America  announced  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  $100,000  conservation  center 
headquarters  building  in  1961.  The 
building  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Hugh  Hammond 
Bennett,  Society  founder  and  world- 
wide "father  of  scientific  and  applied 
conservation." 

To  be  erected  on  a  five  acre,  wooded, 
rolling  slope  near  the  city  of  Des 
Moines,  the  structure  will  house  the 
international  offices  of  the  Society  as 
well  as  a  conservation  library  and  meet- 
ing rooms.  A  99  year  lease  on  the 
property  has  been  signed  with  the  Iowa 
State  University  and  architects  draw- 
ings have  been  submitted  to  the 
Society's  governing  body  for  con- 
sideration. 

Society  executive  secretary  H.  Wayne 
Pritchard  indicates  that  $15,000  was  on 
hand  in  the  building  fund  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America  now  numbers  10,000  members 
located  in  the  U.  S.  and  80  other 
countries. 


Frederick  A.  Cuthbert,  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Urban 
Planning,  University  of  Oregon,  has 
sent  us  a  copy  of  an  article  which  he 
was  asked  to  prepare  for  the  Oregon 
Business  Review  for  Sept.  1960,  entitled, 
"The  Role  of  the  Businessman  in  the 
survival  of  Downtown."  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  thoughtful  article  expound- 
ing the  point  of  view  of  far-sighted 
businessmen  who  are  concerned  for  the 
future  of  the  Central  Business  District 
in  our  American  Cities. 


Southern  California  Laboratories, 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  has  de- 
voted an  issue  to  "The  City  in  Tran- 
sition" of  its  Journal,  Fourth  Quarter 
1960,  Vol.  4.  SRI  develops  the  theme 
that  the  central  city  is  not  obsolete, 


nor  destined  to  be  abandoned.  Despite 
all  the  seemingly  hopeless  problems,  it 
has  an  indispensable  role  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  tomorrow.  Five  authors 
contribute  to  this  special  issue.  Frank 
W.  Barsalou,  Carleton  Green,  Robert 
A.  Sigafoos,  Ernest  M.  Fisher  and  J. 
Knight  Allen  are  the  five  contributors 
who  are  bringing  into  focus  the  issues 
which  will  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
future  metropolitan  growth.  Copies  of 
this  issue  may  be  obtained  at  $1  each 
from  Department  C-109,  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  Menlo  Park,  California. 


James  Metzenbaum,  77,  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  authorities  on  the 
laws  of  zoning,  died  December  31,  1960. 
His  "Law  of  Zoning"  in  three  volumes 
is  a  standard  reference. 


The  Community  Planning  Associa- 
tion of  Canada  held  its  1960  National 
Planning  Conference  in  Hamilton,  Oc- 
tober 23-26.  Over  500  people  attended 
the  Conference  which  had  as  its  theme: 
Planning  for  Smaller  Communities. 
The  keynote  address  and  additional 
papers  are  published  in  the  Community 
Planning  Review,  Vol.  X,  Nos.  3  and  4. 
The  headquarters  address  is  325  Glou- 
cester Street,  Ottawa  4,  Canada. 


The  pattern  of  leadership  in  American 
towns  appears  to  be  changing.  Fading 
out  of  the  picture  is  that  long-estab- 
lished elite  of  wealthy  public-spirited 
citizens  who  ran  everything. 

In  their  place,  according  to  a  Syracuse 
University  study,  have  come  technical 
experts,  as  diversified  as  the  problems  of 
the  community,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  born  in  the  area. 

The  sociological  survey  was  carried 
out  in  1959  and  1960  in  the  Syracuse 
metropolitan  region. 

"The  most  predominant  of  visible 
trends  is  that  toward  technical  special- 
ization," the  report  concluded.  "It  is 
likely  that  in  the  future  we  shall  see 
more  stress  placed  upon  technical  or 
managerial  skill  and  less  upon  either 
family  background  or  economic  hold- 
ings in  recruiting  community  leaders." 
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The  Michigan  Parks  Association 

By  ROBERT  O.  BELCHER,  Ypsilanti,  and  E.  GENEVIEVE  GILLETTE,  Ann  Arbor 

The  Michigan  Parks  Association 
is  a  non-profit  Michigan  corpora- 
tion. Its  purpose  is  to  "promote  in 
Michigan  in  every  possible  way  the 
acquisition  and  development  of 
parks  which  are  fully  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  both 
present  and  future." 

According  to  the  Articles  of  In- 
corporation, the  Association  may 
pursue  this  purpose  by  such  activi- 
ties as:  "conducting  continuing 
studies  of  the  park  needs  of  Michi- 
gan; informing  the  public  on  the 
needs  for  and  requirements  of  ade- 
quate parks;  arousing  public  sup- 
port for  adequate  sustained  financ- 
ing of  the  acquisition,  development, 
and  maintenance  of  such  parks." 
It  may  further  encourage  "dona- 
tions of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  lands  and  waters  for  park 
purposes";  offer  "such  advice  and 
assistance  as  it  may  be  competent 
to  give  to  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  parks";  work  to 
"resist  all  efforts  to  jeopardize  the 
recreational,  scenic,  scientific,  and 
historic  values  of  park  areas" ;  and, 
finally,  pursue  "any  other  measures 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  serve  to  further  the 
purpose  of  the  organization." 

The  title,  "Michigan  Parks  Asso- 
ciation," was  deliberately  chosen 
(over  such  alternate  proposals  as  the 
"Michigan  State  Parks  Associa- 
tion") to  emphasize  the  concern  of 
the  organization  for  the  welfare  of 
Michigan  parks  on  every  level  of 
administration  from  the  local  to  the 
Federal.  It  is  true  that  heavy  pres- 
sures upon  the  State  Park  System 


crystallized  the  development  of  the 
Association,  and  that  a  larger  share 
of  work  done  to  date  has  been  for 
state  parks.  But  local,  county, 
regional,  and  national  parks  in  the 
state  have  also  received  a  measure 
of  attention,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  as  circumstances  warrant. 

The  readers  of  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT  may  be  interested 
in  the  answers  to  such  questions 
as  how  such  an  organization  came 
into  being,  how  it  is  manned,  and 
what  its  weaknesses  are. 

The  Michigan  Parks  Association 
is  in  a  sense  successor  to  the  in- 
formal Porcupine  Mountains  Wil- 
derness Association,  organized  in 
1958  to  oppose  the  opening  of  the 
Porcupine  Mountains  State  Park 
to  leasing  for  mineral  exploration. 
In  a  deeper  sense  it  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long-growing  concern  on 
the  part  of  many  people  about  the 
mounting  problems  faced  by  our 
state  parks. 

Some  years  ago  Michigan  had 
one  of  the  best  state  park  systems 
in  the  nation.  It  still  has  an  ex- 
cellent system,  the  envy  of  many  a 
less  fortunately  situated  state.  Yet 
it  had  become  apparent  to  the  care- 
ful observer  that  year  by  year  it  was 
losing  ground  in  several  vital  as- 
pects. Existing  physical  facilities, 
many  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  were 
beginning  to  deteriorate  to  a  point 
beyond  remedy  by  routine  main- 
tenance. Patterns  and  standards  of 
use  were  changing,  rendering  older 
developments  obsolescent.  User  at- 
tendance was  up  from  the  nine 
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million  of  pre-war  and  early  post- 
war years  to  almost  eighteen  million 
for  1955,  severely  overloading  fa- 
cilities formerly  more  than  adequate. 
The  demand  for  camp  permits,  in 
particular,  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent  that,  from  1954  on,  increas- 
ing thousands  of  would-be  campers 
have  had  to  be  turned  away  from 
the  parks  each  year. 

More  alarming  still,  especially 
to  those  dependent  upon  the  tourist 
industry,  was  the  abrupt  check  on 
attendance  growth  that  occurred  in 
1956.  Attendance  that  year  was 
more  than  two  million  below  that 
of  the  year  before,  falling  more  than 
four  million  short  of  the  projected 
twenty  million.  Indeed,  the  twenty- 
millionth  visitor  has  even  yet  to 
enter  the  state  parks  of  Michigan  in 
a  single  year,  despite  booming  at- 
tendance elsewhere.  Studies  at  this 
time  clearly  showed  a  rising  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  conditions 
found  in  our  existing  state  parks. 

Less  apparent  to  the  general 
public,  but  more  appalling  to  those 
in  a  position  to  recognize  it,  was  the 
accelerating  disappearance  from  the 
market  of  lands  suitable  for  public 
recreation.  Michigan's  ambitious 
land  acquisition  program  in  the 
forties  acquired  approximately 
140,000  recreational  acres,  but  left 
numerous  key  parcels  of  inholdings. 
Both  these  and  desirable  new  areas 
were  ignored  almost  entirely  during 
the  fifties  despite  continuing  annual 
appeals  to  the  Legislature  from  the 
Michigan  Conservation  Department. 

Early  in  1959  a  group  of  five 
concerned  persons  met  at  the  Ann 
Arbor  home  of  Miss  E.  Genevieve 
Gillette,  a  landscape  architect  and 
long-time  staunch  advocate  of  state 


parks.  From  this  meeting  came  the 
decision  to  undertake  a  special 
citizens'  organization  for  parks, 
rather  than  to  continue  to  rely 
upon  dedicated  individual  members 
within  the  already  existing  organ- 
izations. Plans  laid  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  accompanied 
by  much  discussion  with  interested 
groups,  led  to  the  convening  of  a 
Conference  on  State  Park  Problems 
in  Lansing  on  September  10. 

At  this  conference  the  past  his- 
tory, present  problems,  and  future 
needs  of  Michigan's  parks  were 
reviewed.  The  staff  of  the  Parks 
and  Recreation  Division  of  the 
Conservation  Department  presented 
projections  that  totaled  $68,000,000 
for  development  of  existing  parks, 
$58,000,000  for  acquisition  of  new 
sites,  and  $20,000,000  for  develop- 
ment of  new  sites.  They  estimated 
that  this  expenditure  of  over 
$146,000,000  would  provide  facili- 
ties adequate  for  40,000,000  visitors 
annually,  based  on  peak  weekend 
loads  of  700,000  each  Saturday  and 
Sunday  during  the  ten-week  sum- 
mer season.  It  would  also  increase 
the  daily  capacity  from  the  present 
26,000  to  more  than  62,000  campers. 

Those  present  at  the  conference 
agreed  unanimously  that  an  or- 
ganization to  promote  parks  in 
Michigan  was  needed.  They  em- 
powered the  planning  committee  to 
draft  a  constitution  to  be  presented 
to  a  second  meeting.  On  October 
28,  1959,  the  proposed  constitution 
was  presented  to  the  group,  dis- 
cussed, revised  slightly,  and  adopted 
with  immediate  effect.  A  slate  of 
eight  directors  and  five  officers  was 
forthwith  elected  and  installed,  and 
the  Michigan  Parks  Association 
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was  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
thirteen  members  of  the  Board  are 
elected  and  serve  as  individuals, 
although  each  is  prominently  iden- 
tified with  other  important  organ- 
izations in  the  state. 

Membership  in  the  Association 
is  open  to  all  individuals  and  organ- 
izations interested  in  furthering  its 
purpose.  Dues  of  at  least  one  dollar 
make  the  individual  a  regular  mem- 
ber; payment  of  five  dollars  or  more, 
a  sustaining  member.  Organiza- 
tional members  pay  ten  dollars  per 
year,  and  several  have  contributed 
substantially  more,  either  to  the 
general  fund  or  to  the  special  Land 
Acquisition  Fund.  Membership  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year  had  grown 
to  over  three  hundred  individual  and 
organizational  members,  without  any 
intensive  membership  campaign. 

In  its  first  fifteen  months  the 
Association  has  had  the  uncom- 
fortable experience  of  having  been 
thrust  new-born  into  the  very  midst 
of  an  explosive  struggle  over  state 
finances.  Despite  the  handicaps  of 
inexperience,  the  members  of  the 
Board  feel  that  the  Association  has 
brought  about  a  greatly  increased 
awareness  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  on  the  part  of  legislators, 
administrators,  and  citizens.  There 
is  evident  a  greater  willingness  to 
talk  realistically  about  the  size  of 
appropriations  needed,  and  to  look 
actively  for  new  revenue  sources 
specifically  for  parks.  In  the  legis- 
lature the  Association  was  instru- 
mental in  initiating  an  appropria- 
tion of  $29,250  for  purchase  of 
Tawas  Point,  a  surplus  Coast  Guard 
property  with  some  14,000  feet  of 
prime  beach  on  Lake  Huron  and 
Tawas  Bay. 


Last  July  6  the  President  of  the 
Michigan  Parks  Association  handed 
over  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Michi- 
gan Conservation  Commission  a 
deed  to  a  key  parcel  of  80  acres  on 
South  Manitou  Island,  in  Lake 
Michigan.  This  tract,  needed  to 
block  in  the  South  Manitou  Island 
Natural  Area  Preserve,  had  an 
ambiguity  in  its  title  sufficient,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
to  bar  the  state  from  using  public 
funds  in  its  purchase.  The  Asso- 
ciation, whose  Articles  of  Incor- 
poration and  bylaws  specifically 
empower  it  to  acquire  lands  for 
transfer  to  public  agencies,  was 
able  to  do  so  in  this  case  through  a 
special  gift  of  $800.00  from  the 
Michigan  Natural  Areas  Council. 
The  Council  obtained  the  cash  on 
short  notice  through  an  interest- 
free  loan  from  the  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy, which  it  has  since  repaid, 
thus  saving  this  parcel  from  passing 
into  adverse  ownership.  Other  lesser 
gifts  have  been  received,  and  addi- 
tional acquisitions  are  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Association. 

So  crucial  is  this  role  of  private 
philanthropy  in  park  land  acquisi- 
tion that  the  Association  has  a 
special  committee  at  work  on  means 
of  stimulating  donations  from  in- 
dividual and  corporate  sources.  An- 
other group  is  studying  various 
means  of  reserving  desirable  lands 
through  installment  purchase,  scenic 
easements,  and  related  techniques 
not  previously  utilized  in  Michigan, 
until  adequate  funds,  either  appro- 
priated or  donated,  are  available. 
Sponsorship  of  enabling  legislation 
along  these  lines  will  be  another 
necessary  function. 
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The  Association  has  also  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  work,  al- 
though far  from  enough,  on  pub- 
licizing the  findings  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Shoreline  Recreation  Area 
Survey.  It  is  stressing  the  fact  that 
40  of  the  66  sites  listed  by  the  Sur- 
vey are  located  on  the  shores  of 
Michigan,  and  should  be  acquired 
forthwith.  It  is  currently  distrib- 
uting copies  of  the  two  reports  of 
that  Survey  to  members  of  key 
committees  in  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature and  to  members  of  the  State 
Administrative  Board.  It  was  in- 
strumental in  inducing  many  diverse 
organizations  to  petition  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  conduct  fur- 
ther field  studies  of  the  Pictured 
Rocks  and  Sleeping  Bear  Dune 
areas  as  potential  members  of  the 
National  Park  System.  Reports  of 
these  studies  are  expected  momen- 
tarily, and  will  be  publicized. 

The  great  weakness  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  date  stems  from  the  fact 


that  its  officers  and  directors  are 
without  exception  busy  persons  with 
full-time  responsibilities  elsewhere. 
Important  measures  that  could  be 
taken  to  further  parks  in  Michigan 
have  been  and  are  being  neglected 
from  sheer  pressure  of  other  tasks. 
The  principal  neglect  has  been  of 
the  Association's  own  membership, 
which,  to  an  alarming  degree,  has 
been  passed  over  in  the  effort  to 
concentrate  on  the  decision-makers 
in  Lansing.  This  is  a  most  un- 
healthy situation,  and  the  Board 
is  trying  hard  to  find  means  to 
correct  it.  What  is  needed,  ob- 
viously, is  an  executive  secretary 
and  paid  secretariat  to  handle  the 
volume  of  office  work  now  relegated 
to  volunteers,  and  to  attend  prompt- 
ly to  communications. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  the 
accomplishments  to  date  and  the 
prospects  ahead  have  fully  justified 
the  decision  to  launch  the  Michigan 
Parks  Association. 


New  Members 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
December  I960  through  February  1961 


District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  Gilbert  A.  Harrison 
Walter  N.  Tobriner 
Knox  Banner 
Embassy  of  India 

Maryland 

Mrs.  Christopher  Granger,  Bethesda 

New  Mexico 

Harvey  H.  Cornell,  Santa  Fe 


North  Carolina 

Robert  Coleman  Huling,  Salisbury 

Ohio 

Lake    County    Planning    Commission, 
Painesville 

Virginia 
Mrs.  Sandidge  Evans,  Hampton 

Turkey 

Ankara  Universitesi,  Ankara 
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PERSONALS 

James  F.  Evans  retired  on  Jan- 
uary 1  after  having  served  as  Di- 
rector of  State  Parks  in  New  York 
for  23  years.  His  park  career  of  37 
years  has  spanned  the  entire  period 
of  the  State's  unified  park  program 
established  under  Gov.  Alfred  E. 
Smith.  Mr.  Evans  started  with  the 
Long  Island  State  Park  Commission 
in  1924;  became  Executive  Secre- 
tary-Engineer for  the  newly-estab- 
lished Central  New  York  State 
Parks  Commission  in  1926;  and  was 
appointed  Director  of  State  Parks 
in  1938.  He  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  original  advisory  committee 
for  the  New  York  State  Thruway, 
the  Hudson  Valley  Survey  Com- 
mission, and  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Levels  Commission,  and  was  the 
State  representative  on  the  New 
York-New  England  Inter- Agency 
Committee.  He  has  long  been  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  having  served 
as  President,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee.  He  has 
furnished  legislative  services  and 
consulting  advice  to  many  park, 
planning,  and  conservation  agencies 
within  and  outside  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Evans  has  been  succeeded  by 
Leonard  L.  Huttleston  who  has 


served  as  Assistant  Director  since 
1951.  Mr.  Huttleston  began  his 
park  career  with  the  CCC  under 
Mr.  Evans  in  1933  and  in  1938  was 
named  General  Manager  of  the 
Central  New  York  State  Parks 
Commission  to  succeed  Mr.  Evans 
in  that  position. 

Chester  H.  Armstrong  retired  as 
State  Parks  Superintendent  in  Ore- 
gon on  January  1  after  serving  in 
this  position  since  1950,  but  will 
continue  on  limited  assignment  for 
special  state  park  work.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong also  has  been  active  in  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
as  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Mark  H.  Astrup,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  has  been  named  to 
succeed  him.  Mr.  Astrup  joined 
the  Highway  Department  in  1947 
and  headed  its  Landscape  Division 
before  transferring  to  the  Division 
of  State  Parks.  He  previously  was 
employed  by  the  National  Park 
Service  as  Assistant  Regional  Officer 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  CCC 
program. 

The  Florida  Board  of  Parks  and 
Historic  Memorials  has  named  Wal- 
ter A.  Coldwell  its  new  Director  of 
the  Florida  Park  Service  to  succeed 
Emmet  L.  Hill  who  resigned  last 
September  because  of  ill  health. 
In  1934,  Mr.  Coldwell  became  one 
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of  the  original  three  employees  of 
the  Florida  Park  Service  and  worked 
as  landscape  architect  in  the  Talla- 
hassee office  for  10  years.  He  has 
also  served  as  park  superintendent, 
regional  supervisor,  and  Assistant 
Director. 

Wilford  L.  Hansen  resigned  as 
Director  of  the  Utah  State  Park  and 
Recreation  Commission  for  "per- 
sonal reasons."  Aldin  O.  Hayward 
of  Bountiful,  Utah,  who  has  served 
as  one  of  five  public  members  of  the 
Commission  since  its  creation  in 
1955,  has  been  named  Acting  Di- 
rector. 

Bill  Kruech  has  been  Acting 
Superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico 
State  Park  Commission  since  Jan- 
uary 5  when  the  Superintendent's 
position  was  vacated  by  Joe  M. 
Clark  who  had  held  the  post  for 
two  years.  Mr.  Kruech  was  Clark's 
assistant. 

Gov.  William  F.  Quinn  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Rich- 
ard C.  Dunlap,  formerly  with  the 
Oregon  State  Highway  Department, 
as  Director,  Division  of  State  Parks, 
Hawaii  Department  of  Land  and 
Natural  Resources. 

Dave  Leahy,  Director  of  the 
Kansas  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  has  resigned  as  of 
March  1.  Fred  Warders,  who  has 
been  Mr.  Leahy's  assistant,  is  serv- 
ing as  Acting  Director. 

Harry  R.  Woodward,  since  1958, 
Director  of  the  South  Dakota  De- 
partment of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks 
has  been  named  Director  of  the 
Colorado  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment, succeeding  Thomas  L.  Kim- 
ball. 

George  E.  Dickie  retired  as  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Federal 


Inter- Agency  Committee  on  Rec- 
reation and  as  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Recreation 
Association.  He  has  served  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  since  1943. 

MEETINGS 

It  may  not  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  program  committee 
when  the  agenda  for  the  Southwest 
Park  and  Recreation  Training  In- 
stitute was  prepared,  but  "co- 
operation" was  a  theme  recurring 
throughout  the  talks  and  discus- 
sions as  about  200  park  and  recrea- 
tion people  met  at  Lake  Texoma 
State  Park,  Oklahoma,  on  February 
5-8.  Parks  and  Recreation  agencies 
in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  were  represented. 

The  meeting,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives, the  Southwest  Park  and 
Recreation  Training  Institute,  and 
the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Board,  was  attended  by 
park  administrators  of  city,  state 
and  national  parks,  representatives 
of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
college  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents. The  high  degree  of  active 
participation  by  delegates  was  no- 
table. 

Cooperation  between  federal 
agencies  and  between  federal  agen- 
cies and  the  States  was  reflected  in 
the  opening  talk  by  Robert  Black 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Alfred 
LaGasse,  Executive  Secretary, 
AIPE  warned  of  increasing  prob- 
lems for  park  administrators  arising 
from  population  explosion,  inflation 
and  increasing  pressures  of  encroach- 
ment on  park  lands  by  non-con- 
forming usage.  He  emphasized  that 
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"acquisition  and  retention  of  parks 
and  recreation  space  is  now  and  will 
continue  to  be  our  number  one 
problem." 

Mr.  Steve  Matthews,  Executive 
Director,  Texas  Municipal  League, 
stressed  the  need  for  park  adminis- 
trators to  evaluate  their  own  images 
in  the  light  of  their  public  service 
responsibilities,  and  he  predicted 
federal  aid  in  the  financing  of  local 
parks  within  the  next  decade. 

Training  and  supervision  of  park 
employees  were  discussed  by  Robert 
Rucker,  Landscape  Architect,  Nor- 
man, Oklahoma,  and  Robert  Bur- 
gan,  Director  of  Parks,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  In  his  discussion  of 
the  Van  Meter  State  Park  Master 
Plan,  Leonard  Haslag,  Historian, 
Missouri  State  Park  Board,  pointed 
up  the  need  for  coordination  of 
effort  of  park  staffs  in  preparing 
master  plans. 

Interpretation  and  public  rela- 
tions were  presented  as  primary 
responsibilities  of  park  employees  by 
O.  A.  Ziegler,  Superintendent  of 
Parks,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Albert 
McGehee,  Director  of  Parks,  Port 
Isabel,  Texas;  and  C.  Kenny  Dale, 
National  Park  Service.  Mr.  McGe- 
hee defined  public  relations  as  "the 
art  of  creating  public  understand- 
ing." 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

PARK  COURSE 

A  new  course  in  Park  Manage- 
ment was  offered  this  school  year 
by  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
Department  of  Recreation's  basic 
course,  Recreation  385,  "will  include 
a  history  of  parks,  elements  of  a 
public  park  system,  planning  a  park 
system,  a  consideration  of  problems 


relating  to  design  of  park  areas  and 
relations  with  the  designer  and 
other  technical  personnel,  main- 
tenance of  buildings  and  grounds, 
park  administration,  finance  and 
other  park  management  problems." 
The  Department  announced  that 
the  instructor  is  Rhodell  E.  Owens, 
Director  of  the  Peoria  Pleasure 
Driveway  and  Park  District,  a 
widely  known  park  management 
consultant.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Department  of  Recreation,  111  Huff 
Gymnasium,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana. 

PUBLICATIONS 

A  Program  Jor  California's  Beaches 
and  Parks  was  submitted  to  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown  by  Will  Rogers, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  State  Park 
Commission,  Dewitt  Nelson,  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources,  and  Charles  A. 
DeTurk,  Chief,  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,  on  January  2.  It  is  a 
bold  and  dynamic  comprehensive 
five-year  continuing  program  to 
meet  California's  recreation  needs 
on  a  state  level.  The  96-page  pub- 
lication proposes  a  broad  expansion 
of  the  state  park  system  including 
acquisition  of  land  "before  costs 
are  beyond  reason  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility." 

The  report  asks  federal  action  in 
the  acquisition  of  beach  lands  and 
cooperation  of  further  conservation 
of  redwood  areas. 

It  stresses  that  state  park  facilities 
are  overloaded  during  vacation  per- 
iods and  on  warm,  sunny  weekends 
sometimes  to  the  extent  that  park 
gates  are  closed  to  even  the  casual 
sightseers. 
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The  program  is  fiscally  gauged 
into  five  broad  general  categories 

(1)  acquisition  of  new  and  expansion 
of  existing  parks,  about  $75  million, 

(2)  establishment  of  approximately 
15,000    additional    campsites, 
about  $30  million,  (3)  expansion  of 
picnic  and  day-use  facilities,  about 
$25  million,  (4)  completion  of  his- 
torical   restoration    at    famed    and 
significant    California    sites,    about 
$25  million,  (5)  establishment  of  a 
series  of  museums,  at  an  estimated 
$7,500,000. 

If  adopted,  the  program  calls  for 
a  total  of  more  than  $150  million  for 
capital  improvements  during  the 
next  five  years  and  will  provide  (1) 
vastly  improved  and  expanded  camp- 
ing facilities  on  southern  California 
beaches,  (2)  adequate  opportunity 
for  California  families  to  vacation  in 
a  state  park,  (3)  approximately  four 
times  the  present  available  picnic 
facilities,  (4)  en  route  camping 
parks. 

Referring  to  the  1960  California 
Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  and 
the  overtaxed  recreation  areas  and 
facilities,  the  report  further  states 
that  "By  1980,  unless  the  State  im- 
mediately sets  a  high  priority  on  the 
acquisition  or  reservation  of  lands 
holding  scarcity  value  (ocean 
beaches  and  adjacent  lands,  lake 
and  stream  shores,  unique  natural, 
historic,  and  scenic  areas)  all  such 
lands  will  be  lost  to  the  public." 

A  Program  of  Action  for  Montana 
State  Parks,  recently  published  by 
the  State  Parks  Division  of  the 
Montana  Highway  Commission, 
recommends  a  10-year  program  of 
action  to  be  undertaken  immedia- 
tely. The  49-page  publication  sum- 
marizes the  national,  state,  and 


local  recreation  trends;  the  eco- 
nomic significance  of  the  tourist  in- 
dustry; a  state  program  with  sup- 
porting data;  and  quotes  from 
prominent  persons  in  the  national 
and  state  park  fields. 

The  report  states  that  Montana 
is  now  operating  22  state  parks  on 
an  annual  budget  of  $95,000,  of 
which  $60,000  is  from  direct  appro- 
priations and  $35,000  of  earned 
revenue  from  operations.  A 
$2,829,200,  10-year  total  budget 
is  recommended  to  provide  a  total 
of  42  state  parks  of  which  32  will 
be  developed  and  available  to  the 
public  in  1970. 

The  Economic  Value  of  State 
Parks  in  Oregon — 1959,  a  48-page 
publication  with  maps,  tables, 
graphs  and  charts  by  the  Oregon 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  Di- 
vision, reports  on  an  economic 
study  designed  to  explore  the  re- 
lationship of  public  use  of  state 
park  camping  facilities  and  private 
accommodations  such  as  motels  and 
trailer  courts  and  to  measure  the 
economic  effect  of  state  park  use 
upon  the  local  economy.  The  fore- 
word states  that  "the  findings 
should  help  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  economic 
values,  especially  as  they  apply 
to  the  park  locality  or  local  zone  of 
influence."  The  field  interviews  on 
which  the  findings  were  based  were 
made  by  students  from  the  School 
of  Natural  Resources,  Oregon  State 
College. 

Some  of  the  findings  based  on 
studies  and  interviews  at  Fort 
Stevens,  Cape  Lookout  and  Honey- 
man  State  Parks  are  (1)  85  percent 
of  the  day  users  and  56  percent  of 
the  overnight  campers  are  residents 
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of  Oregon,  (2)  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington provided  the  highest  percent 
of  out-of-state  use  followed  by 
California,  (3)  the  average  number 
of  persons  per  party  was  5.03,  and 
day-use  groups  were  of  greater  size 
than  those  of  overnight  campers, 

(4)  the  average  length  of  stay  was 
2.2  days  per  party  for  persons  re- 
siding within  25  miles  of  the  park, 

(5)  overnight  campers  stayed  three 
times  as  long  as  day  users,  and  out- 
of-state  visitors  stayed  longer  than 
Oregon  residents,  (6)  of  those  trav- 
eling for  pleasure,  an  average  of  60 
percent   said   the   parks   were   the 
primary  purpose  of  their  trip;  how- 
ever, the  average  for  Oregon  resi- 
dents was  75  percent  and  out-of- 
state,  26  percent,  (7)  the  principal 
reasons  for  visiting  the  parks  was 
because  of  a  previous  visit,  accord- 
ing to  53  percent,  and  28  percent 
came   on   the   recommendation    of 
others,  (8)  an  average  of  $2.54  per 
person  per  day  was  spent  during 
the  entire  trip  by  park  visitors,  (9) 
an  average  of  $251  per  party  per 
trip  was  spent  by  out-of-state  park 
visitors,  while  $32  was  the  average 
per    trip    expenditure    for    Oregon 
residents,   (10)   distribution  of  the 
visitors'  dollar  is  food,  48  percent; 
lodging,    19  percent;  gasoline  and 
oil,  20  percent;  entertainment  and 
miscellaneous    items,    13    percent, 
(11)  92  percent  of  the  expenditures 
made  by  park  visitors  within  25 
miles  of  the  parks  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  the 
parks. 

Park  influence  on  the  use  of  pri- 
vately operated  lodging  accommo- 
dations showed  (1)  72  percent  of 
campers  would  try  to  find  another 
park  if  their  choice  was  filled,  while 


57  percent  of  the  campers  with 
trailers  would  try  to  find  another 
park  and  32  percent  a  commercial 
trailer  court,  (2)  fifty-four  percent 
expressed  their  preference  to  stay  in 
state  parks  overnight  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  out-of-doors  and  (3) 
motel  use  is  correlated  to  some 
extent  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  facility.  "State  parks  generate 
travel,  and  therefore  are  directly 
responsible  for  many  recreationists 
coming  to  the  area  in  which  the 
park  is  located;  this  results  in  ex- 
penditures for  goods  and  services 
that  otherwise  would  not  occur." 

NEWS    FROM   THE   STATES 

California.  The  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  acquired  291 
acres  of  "Marin"  land  just  north  of 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  on  December 
15,  1960,  when  the  General  Services 
Administration  deeded  130  acres  of 
Fort  Baker  and  161  acres  of  Fort 
Cronkhite  to  the  State  for  $307,500. 
Fort  Cronkhite  is  a  hilly  wilderness 
area,  ending  with  cliffs  high  over 
the  ocean  and  contains  a  small 
beach.  The  Fort  Baker  property 
straddles  the  "Waldo  Grade"  tun- 
nel on  Highway  101.  The  State 
Park  Commission  has  plans  for  the 
whole  Bay  area,  including  Angel 
Island  and  the  Golden  Gate  head- 
lands, which  it  unveiled  in  the 
Legislature  in  January. 

A  museum  at  Marshall  Gold 
Discovery  State  Park,  opened  on 
January  21,  and  is  the  first  of  many 
new  museums  to  be  constructed  in 
California's  state  parks.  In  1956 
and  1958  the  Legislature  authorized 
$150,000  for  construction  of  the 
museum  and  exhibits  which  are 
focal  points  in  the  overall  inter- 
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pretative  story.  The  discovery  of 
gold  at  Slitter's  Mill  on  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  American  River  by 
James  Wilson  Marshall  on  January 
24,  1848,  has  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  great  cornerstones  of 
American  history. 

Colorado.  During  fiscal  year  1960, 
the  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Board  constructed  12  wayside  parks, 
and  prepared  plans  for  two  others 
within  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
The  Board  operated  the  recreation 
facilities  at  Cherry  Creek  Reservoir 
near  Denver  and  signed  agreements 
for  similar  operations  at  Antero 
and  Eleven  Mile  Reservoirs  in  the  up- 
per reaches  of  the  South  Platt  River. 

Florida.  On  December  10,  1960, 
the  Key  Largo  Coral  Reef  Preserve, 
described  in  the  September  State 
Park  Notes,  was  dedicated  at  Ta- 
vernier,  Monroe  County.  Impres- 
sive ceremonies  were  held  at  Harris 
Park  with  opening  remarks  by 
Bernie  C.  Papy,  member  of  the 
Legislature,  who  introduced  John 
Fite  Robertson,  Chairman,  Florida 
Board  of  Parks  and  Historic  Memo- 
rials. This  unique  undersea  state 
park,  a  joint  federal-state  project 
since  1958,  was  presented  to  Gov. 
LeRoy  Collins  by  Ross  Leffler, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Kansas.  The  Forestry,  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  on  December  22, 
1960,  signed  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  covering  the  adminis- 
tration of  recreation  facilities  at  the 
Woodston  Diversion  Dam  located 
in  the  north  central  part  of  the 
State.  In  1947,  the  National  Park 
Service  studied  the  recreation  po- 
tential of  the  South  Fork  Salmon 
River  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau 


of  Reclamation  and  recommended 
the  site. 

Under  provisions  of  similar  mem- 
oranda, the  Commission  has  as- 
sumed management  authority  over 
recreation  and  wildlife  lands  at 
Cedar  Bluff  Reservoir  near  Ellis; 
Webster  Reservoir  near  Stockton; 
Lovewell  Reservoir  near  Mankato. 
Through  administrative  control  of 
the  three  reservoirs  by  the  Com- 
mission, 28,653  acres  of  land  and 
water  have  become  available  for 
public  use  for  recreation  and  wild- 
life purposes  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  State. 

Kentucky.  Gov.  Bert  Combs  out- 
lined a  $10  to  $15  million  expansion 
program  for  state  parks  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1960.  He  unveiled  his  pro- 
gram at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
225-member  advisory  committee  of 
the  Tourist  and  Travel  Commission 
and  an  audience  that  filled  the 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Funds  will  be  made 
available  from  two  sources — the 
$10  million  in  general  obligation 
bonds  approved  by  the  voters  in 
November  and  $3*/£  to  $5  million 
in  revenue  bonds  to  be  paid  out  of 
cash  revenue  from  the  parks.  The 
State  will  develop  the  1,900-acre 
Jennie  Wiley  State  Park  and  two 
new  areas — Buckhorn  Lake  State 
Park  of  600  acres  and  the  500-acre 
Rough  River  Dam  State  Park.  When 
the  expansion  program  is  completed, 
every  major  park  with  an  accessible 
water  front  will  have  a  boat  dock, 
every  vacation  park  will  have  safe 
and  modern  swimming  facilities, 
and  all  parks  will  have  picnic  areas 
and  extensive  recreation  facilities. 
Eight  new  lodges  are  scheduled  for 
construction,  to  bring  to  11  the 
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number  of  parks  with  hotel-like 
facilities  for  overnight  patrons.  New 
vacation  cottages  will  be  built  at 
nine  parks.  There  will  be  11  parks 
with  golf  courses  and  several  parks 
will  have  riding  stables  or  access 
to  saddle  horses.  The  system  will 
include  modern  tent-camping  areas 
with  central  service  buildings  and 
other  conveniences.  Visual  inter- 
pretive programs  are  planned  for 
15  parks.  Capital  construction, 
architectural  and  engineering  de- 
tails are  being  worked  out  with  the 
aim  of  completing  many  new  im- 
provements by  the  1962  tourist 
season. 

Michigan.  The  Conservation 
Commission  voted  at  its  January 
meeting  to  undertake  a  $5  million 
permit-bonding  program  in  1961, 
pending  final  action  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. This  action,  prompted  by 
advice  of  bonding  attorneys,  would 
give  maximum  impetus  to  park 
construction  and  land  acquisition 
authorized  by  the  parks  permit  law. 
The  Commission  originally  approv- 
ed a  first-year  $3  million  program 
last  September.  The  program,  to  be 
financed  by  parks  permit  sales,  was 
described  in  the  September  1960 
State  Park  Notes. 

Cheboygan  State  Park  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission on  November  10,  1960. 
This  1,061-acre  area  in  Cheboygan 
County  fronts  on  Lake  Huron  and 
Duncan  Bay  and  includes  the  Poe 
Reef  park  site  which  has  been,  until 
recently,  administered  as  a  part  of 
Black  Lake  State  Forest. 

The  15,600-acre  Waterloo  Rec- 
reation Area,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  made  news  in  Novem- 
ber when  the  Conservation  Com- 


mission turned  down  by  a  3  to  2 
vote  a  permit  application  for  ex- 
ploratory oil  and  gas  drilling,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Humble  Oil  and  Re- 
fining Company  of  Tulsa,  to  drill 
on  a  40-acre  tract  it  is  leasing  from 
the  State  outside  the  area's  zone  of 
major  use.  Commissioners  reasoned 
that  such  exploration  might  lead 
to  large-scale  drilling  activities  at 
Waterloo  or  open  the  door  to  drilling 
interest  in  other  parks  at  the  pos- 
sible risk  of  recreation  and  wildlife 
values. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  and  Park 
Annual  Conference  was  held  at 
Kellogg  Center,  Michigan  State 
University  on  February  17.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Michigan  Forestry  and 
Park  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Resource 
Development,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, M.S.U.,  the  program  included 
well  known  state  and  national 
speakers.  President  Jack  Burton 
welcomed  the  well  attended  open 
session;  Dr.  T.  D.  Stevens,  Head, 
Forestry  Department,  M.S.U.,  re- 
ported on  the  World  Forestry  Con- 
gress; Ward  F.  Parks,  Investigation 
Supervisor,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Division;  and  Allen  T. 
Edmunds,  Regional  Chief,  Division 
of  Recreation  Resource  Planning, 
National  Park  Service,  Region  Five, 
spoke  at  the  afternoon  session. 
Other  speakers  were  Dr.  R.  Barlow, 
Head,  Department  of  Resource 
Development,  M.S.U.;  Charles  E. 
Doell,  Superintendent  Emeritus, 
Minneapolis  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners; Dr.  Mark  Wiltse,  Dow 
Chemical  Company;  and  Russell 
O'Neil,  Forester,  Consumers  Power 
Company. 
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Missouri.  Plans  were  completed 
in  1960  by  the  State  Park  Board  for 
a  new  state  park  on  the  Pomme  de 
Terre  Reservoir  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  This  reservoir  is 
under  construction  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
licensing  agreement  between  the 
State  and  the  Corps  will  be  com- 
pleted this  summer. 

Nebraska.  A  memorandum  of 
agreement  between  the  Game,  For- 
estation  and  Parks  Commission  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  re- 
cently executed  covering  adminis- 
tration of  recreation  facilities  at 
Lake  Minatare.  The  area,  near 
Scottsbluff,  was  studied  by  the 
National  Park  Service  at  the  request 
of  the  Bureau  in  1947  and  recom- 
mended for  park  and  recreation  use. 

New  Hampshire.  A  new  skiing 
area  in  Mt.  Sunapee  State  Park  is 
being  developed  to  increase  uphill 
lift  capacity  by  29  percent  and  add 
another  15  acres  of  skiing  terrain. 
The  development  in  this  1787-acre 
park  will  increase  the  number  of 
major  lifts  to  four,  with  a  total 
hourly  capacity  for  4,400,  and  in- 
crease to  nearly  100  the  skiing  acre- 
age on  the  2,700-foot  mountain. 

Virginia.  The  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment has  announced  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  450-acre  island  on  the 
ocean  side  of  the  East  Shore  in 
Northampton  County  as  a  wilder- 
ness area  and  wildlife  sanctuary. 
Bone  Island  was  acquired  from 
Philadelphia  Conservationists,  Inc. 
with  funds  provided  by  a  grant  from 
the  Old  Dominion  Foundation.  The 
undeveloped  island,  which  includes 
approximately  150  acres  of  land  and 
300  acres  of  marshland,  is  the 


second  natural  area  acquired  by  the 
Commonwealth  with  Foundation 
funds  under  the  Department's  new 
wilderness  area  program.  The  first 
piece  of  wild  land  consisting  of 
759  acres  of  East  Shore  beach,  given 
to  the  State  for  preservation  as  a 
wilderness  area  and  wildlife  sanc- 
tuary, was  reported  in  the  Decem- 
ber State  Park  Notes. 

West  Virginia.  Last  year  the 
Conservation  Commission  conducted 
a  state  parks  and  forest  program  to 
encourage  visitors  to  the  state  parks 
and  forests.  No  media  of  com- 
munication is  left  untouched.  En- 
ticements are  spread  by  radio,  tele- 
vision, newspapers,  magazines,  tours 
and  personal  appearances  at  civic, 
fraternal,  patriotic,  church,  and 
school  groups.  Last  year  a  total  of 
68  men's  and  women's  organizations 
were  contacted.  Thirteen  60-unit 
35  mm.  slide  programs  were  de- 
veloped for  distribution.  Radio  and 
television  announcements  were  pre- 
pared in  10-,  20-,  30-  and  60-second 
lengths,  and  pictures  were  made 
available  to  in-  and  out-of-state 
stations  to  publicize  the  state's 
facilities  and  scenery.  Seventy-five 
television  programs  provided  early 
morning  viewers  with  first-hand  in- 
formation on  state  parks  and  forest 
facilities.  "Parkland  Panorama," 
a  30-minute  full  color  and  sound 
film,  was  shown  on  all  state  tele- 
vision stations  and  is  available  for 
club  and  school  usage.  Ten  half- 
hour  radio  scripts  dramatized  the 
charm  of  a  state  park  vacation. 
Newspaper  articles  portrayed  family 
fun  and  vacation  at  parks  in  close 
proximity  to  the  readers.  Promot- 
ing parks  and  forests  through  speak- 
ing engagements,  radio  and  tele- 
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vision  appearances,  club  tours  and 
other  diversified  projects  entailed 
1,000  airline  miles  and  20,000  auto- 
mobile miles  of  travel  during  1960. 

Superintendents  of  the  state  parks 
and  forests  attended  their  annual 
meeting  on  December  7-9  at  Caca- 
pon  State  Park.  The  meeting  was 
directed  by  Kermit  McKeever, 
Chief,  Division  of  State  Parks,  with 
the  assistance  of  members  of  his 
staff  and  representatives  of  the  di- 
visions of  Game  Management,  For- 
estry and  Education.  George  Breid- 
ing,  Conservation  Commissioner, 
and  C.  Kenny  Dale  of  the  National 
Park  Service  also  participated. 

The    meeting    agenda    included 


tours  of  Cacapon  State  Park,  An- 
tietam  National  Battlefield  and 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument. 
The  superintendents  reported  in 
1960  accomplishments  in  their  areas; 
discussion  topics  included  "Public 
Relations,"  "Uniforms  and  Personal 
Appearance,"  "Safety,"  "Park  In- 
terpretation," "Family  Camping," 
and  problems  and  accomplishments 
resulting  from  the  State  Temporary 
Economic  Program.  The  special 
appropriation  to  the  Conservation 
Commission  under  "S.T.E.P." 
serves  to  improve  the  Commission's 
park,  forest  and  game  programs 
while  relieving  unemployment  in 
depressed  areas  of  the  State. 


New  Members 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
December  I960  through  February  1961 


Alaska 

Dept.  of  Natural  Resources,  Anchorage 

California 

Henry  T.  Maschal,  San  Francisco 
Harry  Moses,  San  Francisco 
Louis  D.  Juch,  Julian 

Connecticut 

T.  M.  Meridith,  West  Hartford 

Illinois 
Scruggs  and  Hammond,  Peoria 

Maryland 

Wilbur  Simonson,  Bethesda 

Massachusetts 

Raymond  J.  Kenney,  Boston 

Michigan 

Robert  K.  Glatus,  Brighton 
James  J.  Truncer,  East  Lansing 


New  Jersey 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  Camping  Serv- 
ice, New  Brunswick 

Ohio 

Kenneth  R.  Havens,  Jr.,  Oxford 

Tennessee 

Shelby  Forest  Council,  Memphis 

Texas 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Moffett,  San  Antonio 
George  Carmack,  Houston 
R.  B.  Perry,  San  Antonio 
Frank  G.  Brown,  San  Marcos 
San     Antonio     Conservation     Society, 
San  Antonio 

West  Virginia 
H.  E.  Dowling,  Williamstown 
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4  800- Acre  Strip  of  C  and  O.  Canal  Proclaimed 
a  National  Monument 


President  Eisenhower  signed  into 
law  a  designation  of  the  165-miIe- 
long  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
as  the  country's  newest  national 
monument. 

By  proclamation,  the  4800-acre 
strip  of  rugged  woodland  beauty, 
which  comprised  the  old  waterway's 
right-of-way  from  a  point  near 
Seneca,  Md.,  westward  to  Cumber- 
land, becomes  a  recreational  area 
of  monument  status. 

The  proclamation  includes  a 
statement  making  clear  that  Con- 
gress may  still  authorize  projects 
aimed  at  using  portions  of  the  canal 
area  for  water  supply  facilities. 

The  statement  added  to  the 
proclamation  to  settle  the  questions 
said:  "Nothing  in  this  proclamation 
is  intended  to  prejudice  the  use  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Monument  for  such  works 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  for  municipal  and  do- 
mestic water  supply,  navigation, 
flood  control,  drainage,  recreation, 
or  other  beneficial  purposes." 

The  land  involved  was  deeded 
to  the  United  States  23  years  ago 
by  the  receivers  of  the  defunct 
canal  company  which  once  operated 
the  waterway  for  years  as  a  prosper- 
ous gateway  to  the  burgeoning 
West. 

Almost    from    the    outset,     the 


eventual  fate  of  the  area  has  been 
involved  in  a  tug-of-war  between 
the  nature  lovers,  who  want  it  pre- 
served in  its  natural  state,  and  those 
who  would  utilize  its  route  as  a 
highway  or  for  other  purposes. 

In  requesting  its  designation  as  a 
national  monument,  Director  Con- 
rad L.  Wirth  indicated  that  such  a 
designation  might  make  it  easier  for 
Congress  to  step  it  up  to  national 
park  status. 

There  was  also,  it  was  learned  at 
the  time,  an  anticipation  that  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
recommend  construction  of  a  high 
dam  above  Great  Falls  as  a  water 
storage  reservoir  for  the  Washing- 
ton area.  This  would  necessitate 
flooding  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lower  canal  area. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  old  water- 
way is  a  national  monument,  pre- 
sumably on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
national  park. 

Senator  Beall,  of  Maryland,  has 
long  worked  to  get  the  canal  set 
aside  as  a  park.  After  the  Presi- 
dent's action,  Senator  Beall's  aides 
said  he  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
work  for  this  status. 

Rep.  Charles  M.  Mathias,  Jr. 
of  Maryland,  said  he  will  strengthen 
his  bill  to  make  the  canal  a  national 
park. 
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President  Kennedy's  Natural  Resources 
Message  to  Congress 


On  February  23,  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  sent  to  Congress  his 
message  on  Natural  Resources  which 
is  available  as  House  Document  94. 
The  message  is  relative  to  consolida- 
tions and  improvement  of  resource 
conservation  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  covers  the  subjects 
of  Water  Resources,  Planning  and 
Development,  Water  and  Pollution 
Control,  Electric  Power,  Forests, 
Public  Lands,  Ocean  Resources, 
and  Recreation.  The  President  said 
in  conclusion:  "Problems  of  im- 
mediacy always  have  the  advantage 
of  attracting  notice  ...  It  is  not  a 
task  which  should  or  can  be  done 
by  the  Federal  Government  alone. 
Only  through  the  fullest  participa- 
tion and  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  in- 
dustry can  it  be  done  wisely  and 
effectively." 

The  President  points  out  that  by 
the  year  2000,  a  U.  S.  population  of 
300  million  will  need  far  greater 
supplies  of  products  and  opportuni- 
ties for  outdoor  recreation.  Wise 
investment  in  a  resource  program 
today,  he  states,  will  return  vast 
dividends  tomorrow  and  failures  to 
act  now  may  be  opportunities  lost 
forever. 

Aware  that  millions  of  visitor 
days  are  now  spent  in  federally 
owned  parks,  forests,  wildlife  re- 
fuges and  water  reservoirs,  he 
recommends  several  steps  as  essen- 
tial. Specially  mentioned  are:  the 
passage  of  S.  174,  the  Wilderness 
Bill,  and  bills  for  the  establishment 
of  seashore  and  shoreline  areas  such 


as  Cape  Cod,  Padre  Island  and 
Point  Reyes  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public.  He  instructs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  other  appropriate 
officials  and  private  leaders  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive  Federal 
recreational  lands  program,  conduct 
a  survey  to  determine  where  addi- 
tional national  parks,  forests  and 
seashore  areas  should  be  proposed; 
take  steps  to  insure  that  land  ac- 
quired for  the  construction  of  fed- 
erally financed  reservoirs  is  sufficient 
to  permit  future  development  for 
recreational  purposes;  and  establish 
a  long-range  program  for  planning 
and  providing  adequate  open  spaces 
for  recreational  facilities  in  urban 
areas. 

The  President's  statement  is  de- 
signed to  bring  together  in  one 
message  the  widely  scattered  re- 
source policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  past,  he  points  out, 
these  policies  have  overlapped  and 
often  conflicted.  Funds  were  wasted 
on  competing  efforts.  Widely  dif- 
ferent standards  were  applied  to 
measure  the  Federal  contribution 
to  similar  projects.  Funds  and  at- 
tention devoted  to  annual  appro- 
priations or  immediate  pressures 
diverted  energies  away  from  long- 
range  planning  for  national  eco- 
nomic growth.  To  coordinate  all 
these  matters,  the  President  recom- 
mended refining  these  responsibili- 
ties by  authorizing  a  strengthened 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
report  to  the  President,  the  Congress 
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and  the  public  on  the  status  of  re- 
source programs;  to  establish  a 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources;  to  provide 


for  a  coordinated  framework  for 
research  programs  to  determine  the 
total  government  research  effort 
relating  to  natural  resources. 


1961  Watershed  Congress 


The  8th  National  Watershed 
Congress  will  be  held  at  the  Ramada 
Inn,  Tucson,  Arizona,  April  17-19. 

"Count-down  on  Water"  is  this 
year's  meeting  theme.  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr  of  Oklahoma  heads 
the  panel  of  speakers  who  will  ap- 
pear at  the  opening  session.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources,  Sena- 
tor Kerr  will  speak  on  "Water 
Needs  of  the  Nation  1980-2000." 

"Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Needs  Inventory"  is  the  address 
topic  of  Donald  A.  Williams,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  "Legal  Barriers 
in  Water  Use  Planning"  will  be  the 
subject  of  Frank  J.  Trelease,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Law,  University 
of  Wyoming. 

Others  who  will  take  part  in  the 
program  include  Harold  G.  Wilm, 
commissioner,  New  York  State  Con- 
servation Department;  Lewis  W. 
Douglas,  former  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain;  Marvin  Melton,  pres- 
ident, Arkansas  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  L.  L.  Males,  president, 
Security  State  Bank,  Cheyenne, 
Oklahoma;  Andrew  L.  McComb, 
head,  watershed  management  de- 


partment, University  of  Arizona; 
Richard  E.  McArdle,  chief,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service;  LaSelle  E.  Coles, 
president,  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation; Francis  W.  Sargent,  ex- 
ecutive director,  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission; 
and  Arthur  N.  Pack,  president, 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry 
Foundation. 

Scheduled  field  trips  include  a 
visit  to  "Water  Street  U.  S.  A.,"  a 
unique  exhibit  at  the  famed  Arizona- 
Sonora  Desert  Museum;  a  chuck 
wagon  dinner  and  entertainment  at 
"Old  Tucson,"  early  film  location 
for  western  movies;  a  tour  of  Mt. 
Lemmon  in  the  Coronado  National 
Forest;  and  a  post-Congress  visit 
to  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice's experimental  Walnut  Gulch 
Watershed  near  Tombstone. 

The  annual  watershed  dinner  will 
be  held  at  the  Ramada  Inn  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  18.  Win- 
ners of  the  Watershed  Man  of  the 
Year  and  Watershed  of  the  Year 
awards  will  be  announced  at  that 
time.  The  meeting  is  open  to  all 
interested  persons,  and  the  nominal 
registration  fee  covers  the  cost  of 
the  printed  proceedings. 
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Combined  Masters'  Program  in  City  and 

Regional  Planning  and  Transportation 

Engineering 


The  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology authorized  on  January  16, 
1961,  as  an  addition  to  its  existing 
Masters'  degree  programs  in  City 
Planning  and  Civil  Engineering,  a 
combined  two-year  program  lead- 
ing to  two  degrees — Master  of  City 
Planning  and  either  Master  of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering  or 
Master  of  Science  (undesignated) 
depending  upon  the  background  of 
the  student.  The  new  program  will 
be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fall  quarter  of  1961. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
meet  the  rapidly  growing  need  of 
planning  agencies  and  highway  de- 
partments for  men  who  combine 
competence  in  city  and  regional 
planning  and  transportation  en- 
gineering. 

Candidates  for  this  new  program 
will  be  limited  to  students  who  hold 
a  Bachelor's  degree  in  engineering, 


mathematics,  or  physical  science 
with  considerable  mathematics. 

The  program  consists  of  88  credit 
hours  on  the  quarter  system  of 
which  58  are  in  city  planning,  14  in 
transportation  engineering,  and  16 
in  mathematical  and  experimental 
statistics,  principles  of  digital  com- 
puters, linear  programming,  and 
operations  research.  A  thesis  is 
required.  It  will  be  administered 
jointly  by  the  Graduate  City  Plan- 
ning Program  and  the  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering. 

Additional  information  about  this 
new  program  may  be  obtained  from 
either:  Howard  K.  Menhinick,  Re- 
gents' Professor  of  City  Planning  or 
Dr.  Donald  O.  Covault,  Associate 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  at 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
225  North  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Atlanta 
13,  Georgia. 


M.  I.T.  Announces  Special  Summer  Session 
on  City  and  Regional  Planning 


The  twenty-third  in  the  series  of 
annual  two-week  Special  Summer 
Programs  in  City  and  Regional 
Planning  will  be  held  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
in  Cambridge,  from  Monday,  July 
17,  through  Friday,  July  28,  1961. 

As  in  former  years,  the  Program 
will  include  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  principles  of  city  and  regional 
planning  and  of  the  administration 


of  planning  programs.  Special  em- 
phasis this  year  will  be  placed  on 
new  concepts  and  techniques  and 
the  roles  they  play  in  contemporary 
comprehensive  planning.  Planning 
synthesis  will  be  the  central  focus. 
The  Program  is  expected  to  have 
special  interest  for  those  directly 
concerned  with  city  and  metro- 
politan planning  or  planning  for 
rapidly  developing  areas,  including 
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practicing  professionals  and  others 
with  a  strong  interest  in  the  rela- 
tionships of  basic  land  uses  and  cir- 
culation. It  is  oriented  toward  the 
individual  who  lacks  formal  pro- 
fessional training  or  advanced  pro- 
fessional experience  in  compre- 
hensive planning. 

During  the  two  weeks  of  the  Pro- 
gram, seminars  will  be  held  each 
week-day  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  there  will  also  be  two  evening 
sessions  each  week.  On  Saturday, 
July  23,  there  will  be  an  all-day 
field  trip  to  some  significant  de- 


velopments  in   suburban   Boston. 

Seminar  leadership  will  be  pro- 
vided by  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  and  guest  speak- 
ers selected  for  their  ability  to  make 
a  special  contribution  to  the  sub- 
jects under  discussion.  Tuition  is 
$225,  due  and  payable  upon  notifica- 
tion of  admission.  Academic  credit 
is  not  offered.  The  planning  semi- 
nars will  be  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  Roland  B.  Greeley,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Regional  Plan- 
ning, M.I.T.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Special  Project  on  "Campways-USA" 

By  WILLIAM  H.  WADSWORTH,  Asst.  National  Director  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Camping  Service 


In  1959,  245,000  Scouts  and  114,- 
000  Explorers  from  527  councils 
took  25,000  tours  across  the  United 
States.  They  traveled  over  6  mil- 
lion miles.  Many  thousands  of 
visits  to  State  and  National  parks, 
National  forests,  other  types  of 
public  lands  as  well  as  local  council 
and  private  properties  are  repre- 
sented in  these  figures. 

A  continued  growth  in  tours, 
expeditions,  wilderness  trail  trips, 
historic  trail  treks  and  travel  to 
Philmont,  the  canoe  bases  and 
other  adventure  areas  is  anticipated. 

"Campways-USA"  has  been  set 
up  as  a  special  project  to  meet  the 
following  needs:  1)  An  effective 
permit  system  to  help  in  planning 
and  to  control  standards  of  opera- 
tion. 2)  An  improved  information 
service  on  leadership  training,  food 
service,  equipment  and  transporta- 


tion. 3)  Helps  on  travel  informa- 
tion. 4)  Making  standard  agree- 
ments and  doing  liaison  work  with 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  National  Park 
Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service, 
Military  Installations,  State  Parks, 
local  councils  and  private  land- 
owners as  they  are  involved  in  the 
BSA  use  of  campsites  on  property 
they  control.  5)  A  system  by  which 
Scout  units  may  make  reservations 
to  camp  at  prearranged  overnight 
campsites  on  their  trips  across  the 
USA.  6)  Promoting  the  effective  use 
of  Philmont  and  regional  canoe 
bases  as  training  opportunities  and 
advanced  adventure  experiences. 

To  facilitate  this  new  program  of 
the  BSA,  it  was  emphasized  that 
state  parks  could  cooperate  by  the 
establishment  of  group  campsites 
and  their  various  park  facilities. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

HAROLD  S.   BUTTENHEIM  (1876-1961) 


Harold  Sinley  Buttenheim,  editor 
emeritus  of  The  American  City  and 
a  lifelong  adviser  to  and  leader  of 
city  planning  movements,  died  at 
his  home  in  Madison,  N.  J.  on 
January  12,  1961.  He  was  84  years 
old. 

He  advised  municipal  executives 
privately,  in  print  and  as  the  leader 
of  dozens  of  civic  reform  and  plan- 
ning movements. 

A  writer  on  problems  of  municipal 
government,  Mr.  Buttenheim  estab- 
lished a  national  reputation.  His 
specialties  ranged  from  air  pollution, 
city  and  regional  planning  and 
housing  to  municipal  taxation,  slum 
clearance  and  zoning. 

Mr.  Buttenheim's  main  forum 
was  The  American  City,  which  he 
and  his  brother,  Edgar  J.  Butten- 
heim, founded  in  New  York  in 
191 1.  Harold  Buttenheim  edited  the 
magazine  until  1955,  when  he  was 
accorded  the  title  editor  emeritus. 

The  magazine,  originally  named 
The  Civic  Press,  grew  into  a 
periodical  that  now  averages  300 
pages  an  issue  with  a  circulation  of 
more  than  20,000. 

In  his  career  Mr.  Buttenheim 
was  president  or  vice-president  of 
more  than  fifty  civic  enterprises. 
The  two  to  which  he  devoted  the 
most  attention  were  the  Citizens 
Housing  Council  of  New  York  City, 


of  which  he  was  president  from  1937 
to  1949,  and  the  Snag  Club,  which 
he  helped  found  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  "snags"  in  the  way  of 
city  planning. 

He  was  a  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation from  1935  to  1939  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
from  1940  to  1954,  and  had  been  a 
member  since  1911. 

He  was  an  honorary  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Of- 
ficials and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  International  City  Managers 
Association. 

Despite  his  public  activity,  Mr. 
Buttenheim  never  held  public  office. 
He  once  told  how  he  was  defeated  in 
his  only  bid  for  elective  office,  a 
New  Jersey  State  Senate  seat,  be- 
fore World  War  I. 

Mr.  Buttenheim  was  born  in 
Brooklyn  and  attended  school  in 
Jersey  City  until  1891,  the  year 
he  settled  here.  In  1906  he  married 
Margaret  E.  Stoddard,  daughter  of 
William  O.  Stoddard,  Abraham 
Lincoln's  private  secretary.  She 
died  in  1924.  There  were  no 
children. 

Surviving  are  another  brother, 
Arthur  W.  Buttenheim,  and  a  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Robert  Powell. 


HARRY  T.  THOMPSON  (1899-1961) 

We    regret    to    announce    that     Maryland   on    February   25,    1961, 

after  an  illness  of  several  months. 
He  had  assumed  the  position  of 


Harry  T.  Thompson,  Superinten- 
dent of  National  Capital  Parks, 
died  at  his  home  in  Bethesda, 


Superintendent  in  May   1958,  but 
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had  been  Assistant  and  Associate 
Superintendent  for  more  than  a 
decade  before.  He  was  responsible 
for  park  planning  and  design  in  the 
National  Capitol  over  those  years. 

A  native  of  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  he 
attended  Waynesburg  College  and 
Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Design.  He  joined  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1934,  and 
came  to  Washington  to  the  office  of 
National  Capital  Parks  in  1943. 

For  years  he  had  worked  on  a 
project  which  came  to  fruition 


shortly  before  his  illness.  It  was  an 
arrangement  with  the  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Company  to  preserve  800  acres 
along  the  Potomac  River  near 
Great  Falls  in  Virginia  as  a  Park. 
He  fostered  the  Nature  Center  in 
Rock  Creek  Park  and  the  new 
Potomac  River  boat  house  and 
sports  center. 

He  was  a  member  of  APCA  and 
NCSP  and  the  Committee  of  100 
on  the  Federal  City. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Jenifer. 


RICHARD  W.  WESTWOOD  (1897-1961) 


Internationally  known  as  a  con- 
servationist and  nature  educator, 
Richard  W.  Westwood  died  at  his 
home  in  Washington  on  February 
13,  1961,  after  an  extended  illness. 
A  newspaperman,  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1923  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  American  Nature  Association 
and  Nature  Magazine.  He  was  edi- 
tor of  the  magazine  and  President 


of  the  Association  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1960. 

He  was  widely  known  for  his  long 
standing  battle  against  unrestricted 
outdoor  advertising. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  100  on  the  Federal  City,  he 
served  on  its  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  and  advised  on 
conservation  matters. 


JOSEPH  R.  GRUNDY  (1863-1961) 


The  death  of  Joseph  R.  Grundy, 
at  the  age  of  98,  marks  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association's  oldest  members. 
He  joined  the  Association  in  1914 
and  has  been  a  member  and  a  con- 
tributor over  the  years.  He  was  in 
the  Bahamas  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

A    former    Republican    Senator 


from  Pennsylvania,  his  name  was 
synonymous  with  conservative  poli- 
tics. "Grundyism"  was  a  synonym 
for  "Old  Guard"  Republicanism.  A 
manufacturer  of  woolens,  he  was  a 
founder  of  the  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  early  Eng- 
lish settlers  along  the  Delaware 
River  and  a  Quaker. 
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Recreation  Requires  a  New  Dimension 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — Address  by  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director,  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  at  the  twenty-sixth  North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  8,  1961. 


For  years  we  have  used  catch- 
words such  as  "urban  sprawl"  and 
"exploding  population" — and,  more 
recently,  "open  space" — but  for  all 
this  talk  and  real  concern  not 
enough  has  been  done.  I  believe 
that  today  we  see  developing  a  new 
approach — even  a  new  dimension — 
to  meeting  the  vital  issue  of  in- 
telligently using  our  national  re- 
sources. 

The  new  dimension  in  outdoor 
recreation  is  the  new  frontier  of  an 
action  program.  The  long-continu- 
ing study  of  what  this  country  needs 
is  giving  way  to  action,  dynamic 
leadership  and  a  bold  and  imagina- 
tive program. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  Special 
Message  to  the  Congress  on  natural 
resources  has  called  for  specific 
measures  in  the  protection  of  our 
remaining  wilderness  and  the  preser- 
vation of  seashore  recreational  areas. 
Of  even  greater  significance,  he  has 
instructed  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  to  take  the  initiative  in  draw- 
ing together  all  Federal,  State  and 
local  officials,  and  private  leaders  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
operative program  to  identify  and 
solve  the  Nation's  outdoor  recrea- 
tional needs. 


That  the  people  are  awakening  to 
the  problem,  becoming  alert  to  the 
need,  and  are  beginning  to  take  the 
initiative  is  adequately  demon- 
strated by  the  response  they  are 
giving  to  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  Udall  in  their  forthright 
stand  on  these  issues. 

It  is  for  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  outline 
their  program  as  it  takes  shape.  Al- 
ready we  see  that  it  is  not  only  force- 
ful, it  will  for  the  first  time  co- 
ordinate conservation  efforts  at  all 
levels  of  Government.  We  have  a 
mandate  to  expand  our  ideas,  think 
creatively  and  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems,  opportunities  and 
challenges  that  we  face. 

In  doing  so,  we  are  not  duplicating 
or  overlapping  the  work  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission.  Since 
it  was  established  by  Congress  in 
1958,  we  have  furnished  the  Com- 
mission with  copies  of  all  of  our 
study  reports;  we  have  worked 
jointly  on  many  new  studies;  and 
we  hope  to  supplement  and  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

The  new  dimension  in  outdoor 
recreation  exists  because  we  have 
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recognized  the  ratio  between  open 
space  and  man's  inner  strength. 
This  new  dimension — appearing  as 
it  does  in  the  suddenly  frightening 
crush  of  urbanization  and  population 
growth — must  result  in  an  inner 
strength  for  the  Nation.  .  .  . 

We  need  a  variety  of  public 
recreation  areas,  ranging  in  kind  and 
location  from  remote  wilderness  to 
highly  developed  playgrounds  near 
densely  populated  cities.  The  small 
city  parks  are  as  important  in  their 
way  as  the  great  expanses  of  many 
of  our  national  parks.  We  must  re- 
member that  parks  of  any  size  open 
an  unlimited  range  of  healthful  and 
emotionally  satisfying  experiences 
to  people  of  all  ages.  We  need, 
however,  to  provide  all  segments  of 
our  present  and  future  population 
with  adequate  nonurban  areas  near 
their  homes  for  frequent  day  and 
weekend  use,  as  well  as  remote  areas 
for  vacation  use.  We  must  do  this 
without  delay. 

We  need  also  to  conserve  recrea- 
tion resources  outside  the  designated 
recreation  areas,  through  such 
measures  as  pollution  control,  zon- 
ing, and  land  management  that  ade- 
quately recognizes  recreation  values. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  we  can 
learn  from  the  British  system,  which 
recognizes  the  preeminence  of 
recreation  values  in  some  areas  of 
otherwise  private  land  use.  Many 
large  tree  farms  in  this  country  are 
already  programming  recreational 
development  of  their  resources. 

As  the  National  Park  Service  is  a 
leader  in  the  management  of  public 
recreational  resources — with  a  major 
responsibility  under  specific  law  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation — it  seems 
proper  to  review  first  the  new  di- 


mension as  it  affects  the  National 
Park  System. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  half- 
way mark  of  that  10-year  program 
which  is  familiar  to  all  of  you  as 
Mission  66  and  we  hope  to  complete 
the  basic  elements  of  this  program 
by  1966,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Much  of  the  visible  evidence  of 
this  program  to  date  has  been  in  the 
form  of  numerous  construction  proj- 
ects designed  to  improve  visitor 
facilities  and  to  provide  better 
access  routes  to  existing  National 
Parks  and  Monuments.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram has  met  with  appreciation  and 
acceptance  beyond  expectations. 

Less  visible  than  the  construction 
activities,  but  of  even  greater  long- 
range  importance  has  been  our  ef- 
fort to  round  out  the  system  so  that 
it  will  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  Nation  and  truly  representative 
of  the  natural,  cultural,  and  histori- 
cal examples  of  our  American  herit- 
age. 

Within  the  next  few  months  we 
hope  to  report  on  what  we  think 
the  ultimate  National  Park  System 
should  be.  There  will  be  some  ad- 
ditions to  existing  areas  and  ad- 
justments of  boundaries  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  There  also 
will  be  acquisitions  of  new  areas. 

Nowhere  has  the  need  for  pre- 
serving natural,  open  space  for  park 
and  recreation  use  been  more  dra- 
matically evident  than  along  the 
nation's  sea  and  lake  shores,  where 
almost  every  desirable  area  has 
been  preempted  for  development. 
An  important  part  of  Mission  66  is 
to  preserve  outstanding  examples  of 
such  areas  while  there  is  yet  time, 
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outstanding  seashores  such  as  on 
Cape  Cod;  the  secluded  beauty  of 
Cumberland  Island,  Georgia;  the 
wild  reaches  of  Padre  Island,  Texas; 
the  still-unspoiled  Point  Reyes  Pen- 
insula, only  35  miles  from  San 
Francisco;  the  spectacular  Oregon 
Dunes  area,  and  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  and  Pictured  Rocks  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  Michigan. 

Although  the  critical  need  for  sea- 
shore preservation  now  has  the  spot- 
light, we  must  remember  also  the 
important  remaining  opportunities 
inland,  opportunities  which  will  not 
wait  either.  Some  of  these  op- 
portunities involve  one  of  our  most 
delightful  and  significant  recreation 
resources,  namely,  clean  rivers  flow- 
ing freely  in  their  natural  state. 
Outstanding  examples  which  come 
to  mind  are  the  Current  and  Eleven 
Point  Rivers  in  Missouri,  for  which 
an  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monu- 
ment has  been  proposed.  There  is 
also  the  Allagash  River  in  Maine 
which  presents  the  last  remaining 
opportunity  to  preserve  extensive 
northwoods  wilderness  canoeing 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

In  the  interpretation  of  those 
scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  areas 
which  are  the  physical  evidences  of 
America's  heritage  we  sincerely 
hope  to  make  dramatic  progress. 
Telling  the  story  of  America  as  re- 
vealed in  the  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  historic  places  is  an 
educational  function  which  must  be 
extended  from  the  parks  themselves 
to  reach  those  who  seldom  if  ever 
go  to  these  areas. 

The  face  of  America  as  seen  by  a 
typical  foreign  national  visiting  our 
national  parks  is  something  to  make 


us  stop  for  reflection.  One  such 
foreign  visitor  wrote:  "I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  represents  to  me 
the  finest  symbol  there  is  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  During  my 
stay  in  the  U.S.A.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  many  aspects 
of  American  life,  politics,  etc.,  but 
I  remain  with  the  firm  conclusion 
that  the  National  Park  System  is 
the  most  admirable  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life  that  I  encountered." 

There  are  no  politics  in  national 
parks.  They  cut  across  ideological 
boundaries.  They  present  to  our 
foreign  guests  a  picture  of  America 
very  much  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
greedy  capitalist  and  gangster  so 
frequently  drawn. 

The  National  Parks  may  well  be 
the  center  of  an  American  effort  to 
attract  visitors  from  foreign  lands. 
We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  the 
Liberty  Bell,  the  Grand  Canyon, 
and  Old  Faithful  are  not  just  ours 
.  .  .  they  are  to  be  shared  with  the 
world. 

There  are  two  questions  now  be- 
ing asked  seriously  by  friends  of  the 
national  parks:  (1)  Will  the  new 
development  under  Mission  66  impair 
values  or  reduce  opportunities  for 
public  enjoyment  of  the  national 
parks?  (2)  Does  wilderness  preser- 
vation mean  discarding  the  tradition 
of  national  park  hospitality  and  re- 
quire the  rationing  of  visitors  or  the 
elimination  of  lodges  and  camp- 
grounds, or  other  radical  changes? 

While  the  National  Park  Service 
is  determined  to  make  no  com- 
promise whatsoever  with  the  basic 
and  traditional  purpose  of  national 
parks,  we  do  make  every  effort  to 
reconcile  conflicting  points  of  view 
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and  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

Both  the  Nation  itself  and  the 
national  parks  have  changed  in 
some  important  ways  in  the  past 
half  century.  It  is  to  these  changes 
that  we  owe  most  of  the  problems 
which  now  force  us  to  make  ad- 
justments. We  do  not  think  these 
adjustments  will  weaken  the  parks. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  consider  the 
use  of  modern  techniques  as  a 
challenging  opportunity  to  carry 
out  our  mission  more  effectively. 

Originally  some  of  the  first  na- 
tional parks  were  so  large,  the  roads 
so  poor,  and  methods  of  transporta- 
tion so  inefficient  that  centers  were 
created  within  the  parks  to  accom- 
modate visitors.  Today,  many  of 
these  visitor  service  centers  have 
been  removed  or  relocated  in  such  a 
way  to  minimize  any  unwelcome 
intrusion  on  the  park  scene.  Yellow- 
stone National  Park — bigger  than 
Rhode  Island  and  more  than  half 
as  big  as  Connecticut — must  have 
"villages"  within  it  for  administra- 
tive reasons  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
visitors.  Such  centers  in  all  the 
parks  are  strictly  zoned  and  they  are 
not  "resorts."  Large  wilderness 
areas,  made  accessible  from  these 
centers  by  roads  and  trails  are 
similarly  "zoned"  and  protected  by 
rigid  supervision  of  visitors'  ac- 
tivities. 

With  this  objective  clearly  in 
mind,  the  National  Park  Service 
continues  its  long-standing  policy 
of  interfering  with  natural  processes 
as  little  as  possible,  but  recognizes 
that  corrective  actions  occasionally 
are  required  to  repair  or  contain  the 
consequences  of  man-caused  disturb- 
ances which  are  beyond  prevention. 


Until  research  has  provided  us 
with  the  answer  of  how  to  attain  a 
balance  between  deer  and  elk  popu- 
lations and  the  carrying  capacity  of 
their  environment  through  bio- 
logical controls  and  other  effective 
means,  we  must  continue  to  remove 
animals  by  live-trapping  and  shoot- 
ing. Unfortunately,  we  rarely  have 
the  staff  or  funds  to  make  this 
method  as  effective  as  we  would  like, 
and  some  parks  still  are  suffering 
from  over  browsing.  We  share  this 
problem,  of  course,  with  other  land- 
management  agencies. 

Another  way  of  entering  the  new 
dimension  of  an  action  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for 
park  and  recreational  land  was 
demonstrated  a  few  weeks  ago  here 
in  Washington  when  representatives 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives,  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks,  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  met  to  launch  a 
unique  and  dynamic  crusade  called 
PARKS  FOR  AMERICA.  This  was  in 
response  to  a  long-felt  need  for 
pooling  the  efforts  of  all  park  people 
everywhere  to  meet  the  crisis  of 
vanishing  open  space  and  the 
mounting  need  for  recreational  op- 
portunities. 

We  heartily  endorse  this  move- 
ment and  urge  each  of  you  to  give 
it  your  fullest  support.  This  isn't  a 
"conservation  club"  and  although  it 
must  have  some  administrative 
framework,  we  don't  like  to  think 
of  it  as  an  organization.  It  is  more 
a  nationwide  movement  reflecting 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  dedicated 
to  broad  conservation  objectives. 

PARKS  FOR  AMERICA  will  seek  to 
correlate  park  planning — dovetail- 
ing the  planning  effort  at  all  levels 
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of  government  so  that  park  pro- 
grams, national,  State  and  local 
can  adequately  complement  and 
supplement  each  other.  PARKS  FOR 
AMERICA  is  a  crusade  in  which 

(1)  professional  park  men  through- 
out the  Nation  can  join  park-minded 
citizens  and  organizations  to  seek 
the  authority  and  the  money  to  bid 
successfully  in  the  competitive  land 
market  while  suitable  park  land  is 
yet  available,  and 

(2)  the  park  profession  will  build 
enough  strength  to  defend  our  parks 
from    encroachment    and    to    keep 
park  systems  from  being  mere  land 
banks  for  other  public  projects. 

Its  backers  anticipate  that  PARKS 
FOR  AMERICA  will  encourage  and 
support  the  development  of  a  broad 
national  program  covering  all  levels 
of  government  which  would  in- 
corporate the  forthcoming  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  the  nationwide  plan 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
master  plans  developed  by  the 
individual  States. 

In  addition  to  the  role  of  pre- 
senting the  park  story  to  America 
through  an  effective  information 
program,  PARKS  FOR  AMERICA  will 
take  an  active  part  in  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  obtaining  Federal 
aid  for  the  acquisition  of  park  and 


recreation  lands  by  State,  regional 
and  local  governments  on  a  match- 
ing fund  basis. 

This  would  certainly  be  the  most 
forward-looking  move  yet  taken  in 
the  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
open  space,  and  I  personally  feel 
that  we  need  a  Federal  aid  program 
for  land  acquisition  that  would  in- 
sure adequate  park  and  open  space 
for  the  future.  We  must  remember 
that  although  the  land  acquisition 
will  be  for  the  States  and  local  use, 
the  problem  remains  a  national  one, 
and  Federal  aid  now  is  actually  an 
investment  in  the  future  welfare  of 
the  country. 

While  we  have  no  way  of  pre- 
dicting conclusively  what  our  recrea- 
tion needs  will  be  50  or  100  years 
from  today,  we  can  certainly  draw 
on  past  experience  to  prove  that 
whatever  the  specific  needs,  the 
general  need  will  be  for  publicly 
owned  open  space. 

Finally,  there  must  continue  a 
united  effort  to  tell  the  "park 
story" — an  information  program  by 
all  friends  and  supporters  of  out- 
door recreation — to  break  down  any 
remaining  apathy  toward  public 
action  and  to  encourage  the  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  of  all  citizens 
and  civic  groups  throughout  the 
Nations. 


Strictly  Personal 


Elmer  Krieger,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Milwaukee  City  Plan 
Commission,  left  the  Commission 
on  April  1  to  establish  a  private 
planning  practice  at  St.  Augustine 
Road,  Hubertus,  Wisconsin. 

_n_r     A 


Robert  F.  Foeller,  formerly  with 
ACTION  in  New  York,  has  moved 
to  Dallas  and  is  in  the  independent 
practice  of  planning  with  Marvin 
R.  Springer  as  Springer  and  Foeller, 
2020  Fidelity  Union  Tower. 


Thomas  C.  Vint,  Chief  of  Design 
and  Construction  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  has  been  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Mr.  Vint  is  a  member 
of  the  Washington  Chapter  of  AIA 
and  was  chosen  for  his  contribution 
to  the  profession  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic service.  Mr.  Vint  joined  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1922  as  a 
landscape  architect  and  rose  to 
Chief  Landscape  Architect  for  the 
whole  Park  Service.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  he  now  holds 
when  the  three  branches  of  land- 
scape architecture,  architecture  and 
engineering  were  consolidated  in 
1943. 


Eric  Carlson,  who  has  been  Tech- 
nical Adviser  to  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  of  the  Central  Office  for 
Coordination  and  Planning,  is  on 
leave  of  absence  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 
He  will  serve  as  Urban  Development 


Adviser  in  the  Economic  Mission  to 
Spain,  extending  from  mid-March 
in  Madrid  to  mid-June. 


William  L.  Slayton  was  named 
by  President  Kennedy  as  Com- 
missioner of  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration on  March  25.  He 
will  direct  the  Nation's  multi- 
million  dollar  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Slayton  has  been 
active  in  city  planning  since  grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago with  degrees  in  public  admin- 
istration and  municipal  government. 
In  1955  he  became  directly  engaged 
in  the  Washington  urban  renewal 
effort  as  Vice-President  of  Webb 
and  Knapp,  one  of  the  principal 
developers  of  this  project. 


Leo  J.  Diederich,  Chief  of  Na- 
tional Park  System  planning,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  recreation  resource  planning 
in  the  San  Francisco  Regional 
office  to  succeed  George  L.  Collins, 
who  retired  recently.  In  his  new 
assignment  Mr.  Diederich  will  be 
concerned  with  existing  and  pro- 
posed units  of  the  National  Park 
System  in  seven  States — California, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada, Hawaii  and  Alaska.  During 
the  last  decade  he  has  investigated 
areas  considered  worthy  of  estab- 
lishment as  units  of  the  National 
Park  System. 


Karl   S.    Landstrom   is   the   new 
Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
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ment.  He  replaces  Edward  Woozley 
who  has  joined  the  staff  of  Senator 
Henry  C.  Dworshak  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Landstrom  has  had  nearly  25  years 
experience  in  public  land  manage- 
ment and  began  his  government 
career  as  economist  on  flood  control 
and  water  conservation  work  in 
1937.  In  1949  he  joined  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  as  Regional 
Chief  of  Lands  and  Minerals  in 
Portland,  Ore. 


Carl  Feiss  was  the  guest  editor  of 
the  AIA  Journal  for  March  1961  in 
a  special  issue  devoted  to  urban 
design.  Many  interesting  articles 
are  presented,  including  one  by 
Mr.  Feiss  himself — "The  Dramatic 
Experiment  in  Architectural  and 
Planning  Education."  Mr.  Feiss  was 
formerly  professor  of  architecture 
at  Columbia  University  and  the 
University  of  Denver. 


Walter  S.  Boardman  of  Oceanside, 
N.  Y.  has  been  appointed  Executive 
Director  of  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy, effective  about  April  1, 
to  succeed  Donald  B.  Stough  who 
will  spend  the  next  year  in  study  of 
wilderness  areas  of  Idaho,  Montana 
and  British  Columbia. 


Judge  E.  Budd  Marter  III,  is  the 
new  Advisory  Chairman  of  Keep 
America  Beautiful,  succeeding  Al- 
fred B.  LaGasse.  Mr.  Marter  is 
Executive  Director,  Outdoor  Writ- 
ers of  America  and  has  long  been 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  litter. 
Keep  America  Beautiful  is  guided 
by  a  National  Advisory  Council  of 
50  representatives  of  national  public 
interest  organizations  and  four  fed- 


eral government  departments.  An 
engraved  plaque  was  presented  to 
Mr.  LaGasse  upon  his  retirement 
as  Chairman  at  a  recent  meeting 
in  New  York. 

John     M.     Gaus,     Professor    of 
Government,  Littauer  Center,  Har- 
vard   University,    announces    his 
retirement  in  June. 


Paul  V.  Brown  retired  as  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  for  the  City  of 
Seattle  on  Nov.  1,  1960  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Edward  J.  John- 
son, formerly  Director  of  the  Zo- 
ological Gardens. 


Edmund  R.  Purves,  Consulting 
Director,  AIA,  has  been  named 
recipient  of  the  Fitzpatrick  Award 
for  his  over-all  contributions  to  the 
building  industry. 


Matthew  L.  Rockwell,  a  practic- 
ing architect,  planner  and  profes- 
sional engineer  of  Winnetka,  III., 
has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Affairs  of  AIA. 
He  will  oversee  the  program  of 
government  relations,  public  re- 
lations, publications  and  all  programs 
related  to  housing  and  community 
planning. 


Dr.  Paul  A.  Herbert,  Chief  of 
Research  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development, 
East  Lansing,  Mich,  was  elected 
President  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  at  its  25th  Annual 
Meeting  in  Washington  in  March 
1961.  He  succeeds  Claude  D. 
Kelley. 
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Richard  H.  Pough,  of  Pelham, 
N.  Y.,  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
conservationists,  received  the  Fran- 
ces K.  Hutchinson  Medal  for  service 
in  Conservation  April  1 1  at  a  dinner 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  held 
at  the  Colony  Club,  New  York  City. 

The  award,  previously  presented 
to  such  notables  as  Louis  Bromfield, 
Walt  Disney  and  Rachel  Carson, 
is  being  presented  to  Richard  Pough, 
who  "for  more  than  25  years  has 
been  a  tireless  crusader  for  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources." The  citation  states  that 
most  recently  Mr.  Pough  "has  been 
the  leader  in  the  fight  to  preserve 
the  few  remaining  natural  areas 
throughout  the  country,  by  setting 
them  aside  in  perpetuity,  as  living 
museums  of  our  natural  history 
heritage." 


Several  distinctive  honors  in  the 
field  of  drama  have  recently  come 
to  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Barker  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Mrs.  Barker  is  now 
designated  as  Rhode  Island's  "First 
Lady  of  the  Theatre"  in  recognition 
of  her  outstanding  work  as  drama 
director  with  The  Players  of  Provi- 
dence, an  organization  which  she 
has  served  as  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

Mrs.  Barker  is  the  widow  of 
Henry  Ames  Barker,  well  known  as 
civic  leader  and  planner  in  Provi- 
dence and  in  years  past  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


former  American  Civic  Association. 
As  Sarah  Minchin  she  was  municipal 
director  of  drama  and  pagentry  in 
Providence.  She  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  APCA 
since  the  death  of  her  husband. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  has  presented  Mrs.  Barker 
with  an  honorary  key  in  recognition 
of  her  dramatic  work.  Also,  she  has 
been  named  an  honorary  member 
of  "The  Footlighters",  dramatic 
Society  of  the  Naval  War  College. 
Brown  University  has  honored  Mrs. 
Barker  as  an  Honorary  Member  of 
"Sock  and  Buskin",  the  first  woman 
to  be  so  honored.  Her  connection 
with  the  dramatic  productions  of 
the  "Kominians"  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege has  been  significant.  We  offer 
Mrs.  Barker  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  these  outstanding  recogni- 
tions of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
she  is  held  in  Providence  for  her 
dramatic  accomplishments. 


The  Citizens  Housing  and  Plan- 
ning Council  has  chosen  David 
Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  to  receive  its 
first  annual  Public  Service  Award. 

The  award  is  in  recognition  of 
his  work  toward  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Morningside  Heights  area 
and  his  role  in  planning  the  renewal 
of  the  downtown  Manhattan  section 
and  was  presented  at  a  council 
luncheon  at  the  Astor  Hotel. 


Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. 


THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 

Clarence  Perry  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  developed  the  concept 
of  the  neighborhood  as  a  planning 
unit  in  Volume   7  of  the   Survey 
Volumes  published  in  1929  by  the 
Regional   Plan   of  New  York  and 
Its  Environs.*    Several  years  later 
in  his  monograph  "Toward  a  Com- 
prehensive Plan"  Professor  Charles 
Haar  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
pointed  out  the  defects  in  the  com- 
prehensive  planning  concept   as   a 
guide   in   community   development 
and  made  valuable  suggestions  for 
its    improvement.      Influenced    by 
these  pioneering  efforts  the  federal 
701  program  for  local  planning  aid 
defined  the  essentials  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  included  therein 
the  designation  of  planning  districts 
corresponding  in  principle  at  least 
to  the  Perry  neighborhoods. 

Without  question  there  had  been 
comprehensive  plans  before  the 
701  program  which  contained  all 
or  most  of  the  essentials  including 
the  district  or  neighborhood  con- 
cept, but  the  federal  assistance 
program  by  its  emphasis  on  these 
essentials  defined  comprehensive 
planning  with  greater  clarity.  How 
extensively  this  planning  has  been 
processed  in  the  last  ten  years  will 
not  be  considered  in  this  comment 
except  to  say  that  there  have  been 
high  spots  of  accomplishment  in- 
cluding certainly  many  general  land 

*An  excellent  summary  of  the  Perry 
Monograph  appears  as  Chapter  3  of  Perry's 
book,  "Housing  for  the  Machine  Age," 
published  in  1939  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 


use  plans  and  thoroughfare  plans 
which  have  had  marked  influence 
on  community  development,  and 
some  district  or  neighborhood  plans 
which  have  been  completely  carried 
out. 

Tuscon,  Arizona  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  accomplishment  in  the 
realization  of  the  neighborhood  con- 
cept. The  urban  area  and  its  sur- 
rounding region  in  Pima  County 
are  ideally  suited  for  testing  the 
value  of  this  concept  and  of  the 
integration  of  district  planning  units 
with  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
site  has  an  area  of  71  square  miles, 
varied  in  topography  and  attractive 
in  natural  features.  Its  nationally 
renowned  equable  climate  has  at- 
tracted an  ever  increasing  per- 
manent population — from  58,000 
in  the  urban  area  in  1940  to  240,000 
in  1960.  The  planning  program  is 
thoroughly  worked  out  and  ex- 
cellently administered. 

Specifically  when  a  subdivision  is 
submitted  for  approval,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  a  neighborhood 
or  district  unit,  and  if  that  unit  has 
not  been  planned,  the  approval  of 
the  subdivision  is  deferred  until 
the  overall  neighborhood  plan  is 
outlined. 

Perry's  principles  are  closely  fol- 
lowed. The  area  corresponds  to  an 
elementary  school  district — usually 
one  square  mile,  bounded  by  major 
thoroughfares  or  by  natural  features 
but  with  deviations  from  this  stand- 
ard depending  largely  on  the  resi- 
dential densities  permitted  by  the 
zoning  ordinance.  Commercial  uses 
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and  multi-family  housing  are  lo- 
cated on  the  boundaries,  leaving 
the  interior  area  for  single  family 
units,  the  school  and  the  neighbor- 
hood park.  The  objective  in  this 
arrangement  is  a  minimum  of  traffic 
in  the  residential  interior. 

Activity  in  the  development  of 
the  neighborhood  and  its  integra- 
tion in  the  urban  and  regional  unit 
depends  on  activity  in  subdivision 
development.  From  1955  which 
was  the  first  year  of  insistence  on 
the  neighborhood  as  a  planned  unit 
to  July  1959  the  thirty  one  sub- 
divisions processed  in  the  urban  area 
and  the  two  hundred  sixty-five  in 
the  county  had  a  total  area  of 
16,441  acres.  Assuming  that  the 
city  subdivisions  were  all  parts  of 
developed  and  largely  occupied 
areas  and  therefore  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total,  it  can  be 
said  that  over  two  hundred  sub- 
divisions were  parts  of  undeveloped 
and  largely  unoccupied  neighbor- 
hoods. At  least  nine  neighborhood 
plans  have  been  officially  adopted 
by  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  the  subdivisions  in  these 
neighborhoods  have  conformed  gen- 
erally to  the  Perry  principles.  School 
locations  have  closely  followed  the 
recommendations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood plans.  Neighborhood  parks 
and  playgrounds  have  been  ac- 
quired. Many  miles  of  major  thor- 
oughfares have  been  dedicated  by 
the  subdividers.  The  value  of  the 
planned  neighborhood  unit  has  been 
established  for  the  Tuscon  region. 

MORE  ON  FLEXIBILITY 

In  the  June  1953  issue  of  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT,  the 
subject  of  flexibility  in  zoning  was 


considered  and  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  and  procedures  aimed  at 
this  objective  was  presented  in 
which  this  sentence  appears:  "It 
may  be  a  special  industrial  zone 
which  can  be  dropped  down  on  an 
existing  residential  zone."  Produc- 
ing an  industrial  neighborhood 
which  fits  into  an  existing  resi- 
dential development  or  into  an 
area  presently  undeveloped  but 
zoned  for  residence  is  the  concern  of 
many  rapidly  growing  communities. 
The  desirability  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion which  would  not  upset 
residential  stability  is  readily  ad- 
mitted, but  the  formula  is  in  the 
trial  and  error  stage. 

El  Paso,  Texas,  early  in  1961, 
adopted  what  might  fairly  be  called 
a  "compatible  industrial  zone." 
The  chief  difference  from  other  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  the  same 
result  lies  in  the  elaborate  protective 
provisions  to  insure  compatibility 
with  surrounding  land  uses.  Adop- 
tion came  only  after  a  struggle. 
An  early  draft  of  the  amendment 
contained  a  complete  acceptance 
of  industrial  standards — decibels  for 
noise,  graded  in  volume  in  accord- 
ance with  the  distance  from  resi- 
dences; for  smoke  density,  the 
Ringelman  chart;  for  gases  and 
odors  the  Air  Pollution  Abatement 
Manual,  published  by  the  Manufac- 
turing Chemists  Association  in  1951. 
Glare,  heat  and  industrial  wastes 
were  also  appropriately  regulated. 

In  the  adopted  amendment,  the 
decibel  test,  the  Ringelman  chart 
and  the  air  pollution  manual  are 
dropped.  The  test  for  noise  is  "the 
general  noise  level  at  any  property 
line  of  the  immediate  site."  The 
test  for  vibration,  shock  and  heat  is 
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the  level  of  perception  by  a  "person 
of  normal  sensibility."  Air  pollution 
of  any  kind  is  prohibited  and  glare  is 
regulated  by  limiting  the  height  of 
lighting  standards  and  the  density  of 
illumination.  Adequate  standards  for 
signs  (quite  remarkable  for  brevity) 
are  added  in  the  amendment  as 
adopted.  Dimensional  standards 
for  lots  and  yards  are  retained  as 
well  as  offstreet  parking  and  loading. 
Whether  these  standards  and 
others  contained  in  the  amendment 
are  definite  enough  to  be  readily  and 
effectively  administered  was  ques- 
tioned and  both  the  early  draft 
and  the  adopted  amendment  at- 


tempt to  bolster  the  provisions  by  a 
"technical  evaluation  of  proposed 
construction  and  of  operating 
processes."  If  neither  the  zoning 
administrator  nor  the  Planning 
Commission  can  determine  the  eligi- 
bility of  an  application,  an  evalua- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  applicant 
by  a  technical  institution  or  re- 
search laboratory  approved  by  the 
Planning  Commission  may  be  re- 
quired. 

El  Paso  has  made  a  contribution 
to  this  effort  of  balancing  com- 
munity economy  by  means  of  the 
zoning  process. 


New  Members 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
March  1961  through  May  1961 


California 

Mrs.  Leslie  S.  Scott,  La  JoIIa 

Colorado 

Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  Boulder 

New  Jersey 

John  E.  Bebout,  Urban  Studies  Center, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick 


District  of  Columbia 

Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library 

of  Congress 

Hon.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Jr. 
National  Capital  Parks 
Mrs.  Gary  MillhoIIand  Parker 
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The  Jaycee  Community  Development 
Program 

By  CHESTER  J.   BAGNI,   Manager,  Community  Development  Department,  U.  S . 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — This  is  the  final  article  on  national  awards  in  the  field  of  community 
achievement  contests.  Four  nation-wide  contests  have  been  outlined  which  furnish 
interesting  information  on  standards  and  criteria  for  judging  as  well  as  general 
objectives. 

The  Jaycee  Community  Development  Program  was  initiated  in  1958-59  as  a  nationa 
effort  for  leadership  training  and  community  improvement.  Its  object  was  to  encourage 
significant  community  leadership  and  initiative  in  conducting  major  projects  and 
programs  to  meet  local  needs  and  promote  continuing  long-term  community  develop- 
ment programs. 


The  United  States  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Community  De- 
velopment program,  now  in  its 
fourth  year,  is  a  three  phase  pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  Jaycee 
chapters  in  identifying  and  solving 
major  community  problems. 

The  program  is  conducted  on  an 
annual  basis  and  is  currently  being 
sponsored  by  the  American  Motors 
Corporation.  Each  year  an  average 
of  2,000  Jaycee  chapters  participate 
in  the  program  which  is  climaxed 
by  a  seminar  and  an  awards  banquet 
where  the  three  top  chapters  in  the 
nation  share  $3,000  in  awards 
money. 

The  three  phases  of  the  program 
are  titled:  Survey,  Analyze  and 
Act.  The  survey  phase  consists  of 
eight  pages  of  inventory  and  opinion 
questions  covering  the  11  areas 
of  —  organizations,  government, 
social  agencies,  churches,  economy, 
tourists,  appearance,  health,  educa- 
tion and  recreation. 

After  the  survey  is  taken  and 
tabulated,  the  results  are  evaluated 
to  identify  the  major  needs  of  the 
community.  The  evaluation  of  the 
survey  represents  the  analysis  sec- 
tion or  the  second  step  of  the  pro- 


gram. After  these  first  two  steps  are 
completed,  the  chapter  initiates 
the  third  or  action  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  chapter  will  take  it  upon 
itself  to  design  a  program  to  al- 
leviate the  problem  or  problems  of 
the  community.  The  problem  may 
be  one  of  lack  of  industry,  lack  of 
civic  pride,  or  the  need  for  a  plan- 
ning agency.  Whatever  the  need 
discovered  after  the  survey,  the 
chapter  will  try  to  settle  it. 

If  a  good  comprehensive  survey 
is  taken,  action  on  the  last  two 
phases  automatically  takes  place. 

To  qualify  for  awards,  the  chap- 
ter fills  out  two  forms:  one  called 
Form  "A"  and  the  other  Form 
"B".  Form  "A"  covers  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  chapter  from  July, 
when  the  program  begins,  through 
April  15. 

The  form  is  divided  into  three 
sections  listed  as  requirement  one, 
two  and  three.  Requirement  one 
asks  that  the  chapter  describe  the 
type  survey  used  or  whether  last 
year's  survey  was  updated.  Re- 
quirement one  also  asks  that  they 
list  the  number  of  people  participat- 
ing in  the  survey  and  the  amount  of 
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time     required     to     complete     the 
survey. 

Requirement  two  asks  that  the 
chapter  list  the  problems  existing  in 
the  community  and  explain  each 
problem  briefly.  For  example:  Rec- 
reation— Park  land  undeveloped. 
Areas  need  swings,  slides,  etc. 

Requirement  three  asks  that  each 
problem  the  chapter  became  in- 
volved in  be  listed  again  and  that 
the  planned  course  of  action  to  solve 
this  problem  be  explained. 

After  this  form  is  completed  it 
is  certified  by  the  state  president 
and  sent  to  the  national  head- 
quarters in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  The 
form  is  then  reviewed  by  the  na- 
tional organization  and  if  all  the 
requirements  are  met  the  chapter 
receives  a  Jaycee  Community  De- 
velopment Award  Certificate.  The 
award  is  certification  that  the 
chapter  has  completed  all  the  neces- 
sary requirements  of  the  program. 

The  Form  "B"  is  specifically 
designed  for  state  and  national 
awards  competition.  This  form  is 
four  pages  long  and  the  chapter  is 
required  to  complete  five  sections 
on  the  form. 

The  sections  are:  (1)  Designing 
the  survey,  (2)  defining  the  problems 
with  a  subheading  of  action  taken 
on  the  problems,  (3)  defining  the 
plan  of  action  on  one  or  more  of  the 
major  problems,  (4)  defining  prog- 
ress to  date  and  (5)  defining  re- 
sults. 

The  Form  "B"  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  state  Jaycee  head- 
quarters, where  it  is  judged  along 
with  other  local  forms  to  determine 
the  state  winner.  Judging  is  carried 
on  by  a  panel  of  men  asked  to 
participate  in  the  program.  The 


judging  panel  includes  a  newspaper 
editor,  a  past  state  Jaycee  president 
and  a  professional  planner,  archi- 
tect, or  engineer. 

After  the  state  winner  is  deter- 
mined, the  chapter  is  asked  to  sub- 
mit a  notebook  to  the  national  or- 
ganization for  judging  with  the 
other  fifty  winning  chapters. 

As  part  of  the  awards  program, 
each  state  winner  is  given  a  free 
trip  to  the  U.  S.  Jaycee  National 
Community  Development  Seminar 
to  be  held  this  year,  July  16-18,  in 
Chicago.  Previous  seminars  were 
held  in  Detroit  and  Oklahoma  City. 
The  seminar  is  a  two-and-one-half- 
day  affair  and  brings  together  with 
the  winning  chapters,  leaders  in  the 
field  of  Community  Development. 
The  seminar  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  country  designed  specifi- 
cally for  laymen. 

Forums  are  held  in  the  mornings 
and  afternoons,  subjects  usually 
covered  are:  Planning,  industrial 
development  and  how  to  organize  ef- 
fective campaigns.  The  last  day 
of  the  seminar  is  climaxed  by  an 
awards  banquet  where  the  three  top 
chapters  are  announced  and  pre- 
sented with  silver  cups  and  the 
awards  money. 

The  awards  program  ac- 
complishes more  than  just  giving  a 
chapter  a  free  trip  to  the  seminar. 
It  also  acts  as  a  training  ground. 

Most  of  the  winners  leave  the 
seminar  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
they  usually  take  on  the  job  of  state 
chairman  for  the  program  the  com- 
ing year.  The  program,  besides 
making  the  community  aware  of 
problems,  trains  the  leaders  to  solve 
these  problems. 
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This  probably  will  be  the  key 
year  for  determination  of  how  many 
billboards — and  how  much  scenery 
— motorists  will  see  along  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways. 

In  1958,  one  of  the  major  con- 
servation issues  in  the  Congress  re- 
lated to  billboard  advertising  con- 
trol. As  the  Congress  enacted  laws 
authorizing  construction  of  the  in- 
terstate highway  system,  a  clause 
was  inserted  to  the  effect  that 
states  which  limit  billboard  ad- 
vertising can  receive  a  one-half  of 
one  percent  "bonus"  in  federal 
financial  assistance.  Adoption  of 
this  feature  was  a  victory  for  con- 
servation groups. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  subsequent- 
ly established  regulations  designed 
to  permit  advertising  and  informa- 
tional devices  while  preserving  fea- 
tures to  promote  safety,  conven- 
ience, recreational  enjoyment  and 
roadside  attractiveness.  Conserva- 
tionists consider  the  regulations  as 
effective  and  reasonable  controls  and 
some  groups  opposed  a  recent  effort 
to  double  the  size  of  certain  signs. 
By  adopting  measures  conforming 
to  these  regulations,  states  can 
qualify  for  the  bonus. 

The  fight  now  is  being  carried  on 
to  the  state  level,  where  much  ac- 
tivity exists  in  some  areas  with  gar- 
den and  women's  clubs,  conserva- 
tionists and  others  aligned  against 
commercial  interests. 

This  is  the  "key"  year  since  the 
bonus  provision  of  the  interstate 
law  expires  June  30  and  considera- 


tion by  state  legislatures  must  be 
prompt.  Many  state  legislatures 
convene  only  on  odd  years  and 
were  unable  to  consider  conforming 
proposals  in  1959.  In  all,  47  state 
legislatures  are  convening  in  1961. 

Thus  far,  Maryland  is  the  only 
state  to  fully  qualify  and  sign  the 
billboard  control  agreement.  Mary- 
land qualified  for  a  $1.7  million 
bonus  earlier  this  year  and  the 
funds  will  be  allocated  on  a  project 
basis.  Eight  other  states  have 
adopted  qualifying  legislation  and 
several  have  laws  under  considera- 
tion. 

North  Dakota  will  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  take  part  in  the  cash  bonus 
program.  It  will  be  the  second 
state  to  regulate  billboards.  Mary- 
land was  first. 

At  least  seven  states  are  likely  to 
lose  several  millions  of  dollars  in 
bonuses  unless  the  program  is  ex- 
tended. These  states  are  in  the 
final  stages  of  meeting  Federal  re- 
quirements, but  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  deadline.  Eighteen 
other  states  are  trying  to  qualify. 

Wisconsin  has  conforming  author- 
ity and  has  applied  for  the  bonus  al- 
though no  agreement  is  yet  signed. 
Connecticut,  Kentucky,  North  Da- 
kota and  Virginia  are  eligible  but 
have  not  yet  applied  for  their 
bonuses.  New  York,  Washington 
and  Tennessee  are  among  the  other 
states  which  are  definitely  consider- 
ing legislation  to  conform  to  the 
federal  standards.  Other  states  may 
have  the  necessary  legislation  in 
preliminary  stages  of  consideration. 
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Outstanding  Current  Planning  Issues  before  the 
Nation's  Capital 


A  precedent-setting  document, 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Regulation  Compact,  was 
signed  in  December  1960  by  the 
Governors  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  For  the  first 
time  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
governors  of  the  adjoining  states 
have  signed  an  interstate  compact 
designed  to  create  a  common  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  utility  regulation. 
The  compact  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Washington  Area  Transit 
Commission,  which  will  regulate  the 
existing,  privately  owned  transit  in 
the  entire  metropolitan  area.  The 
Commission  begins  operations  in 
March  1961,  ninety  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  compact. 

The  compact  is  the  product  of 
several  years'  work.  It  was  ne- 
gotiated in  the  latter  part  of  1959 
by  representatives  of  the  Tri-state 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the 
utilities  commissions  of  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  was  first  ratified  by  Virginia 
in  1958,  next  by  Maryland  in  1959. 
In  1960  Congress  gave  its  consent  to 
the  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  entered  the  compact. 

At  present  the  transit  operations 
are  subject  to  the  regulation  of  four 
separate  commissions,  three  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  the  fourth,  the 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  newly  created  commission  will 
centralize  the  regulation  of  transit 
in  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

*  *        * 

In  the  Notes  of  our  last  issue,  the 
problems  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park  were  outlined  and  reference 
made  to  the  publication  of  a  new 
master  plan  for  this  area.  On 
March  14,  Senator  Francis  Case 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  1325)  to  trans- 
fer administrative  control  and  juris- 
diction over  the  National  Zoological 
Park  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Early  in  April,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall  spoke  to  the 
National  Press  Club  and  said  that 
the  proposed  transfer  would  receive 
his  support. 

*  *        * 
Quoting    from    the    introduction 

"State  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
1961",  A  Report  to  the  Congress 
from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  "The 
Nation's  Capital  is  several  things, 
First,  it  is  the  Capital,  and  there- 
fore belongs  to  180  million  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  whom  visit  and  ad- 
mire it.  Second,  it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  free  world  to  countless  people 
elsewhere,  the  showcase  of  democ- 
racy. Third,  as  a  central  city  in 
which  over  three  quarters  of  a 
million  people  live,  it  is  the  core  of 
a  rapidly  expanding  metropolitan 
area  of  over  two  million." 
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The  Evening  Star  carried  an 
article  in  its  March  20  edition 
entitled,  "Completion  of  Triangle 
in  Sight."  Prepared  by  Robert  J. 
Lewis,  staff  writer,  the  article  stated 
that  now,  at  long  last,  the  Federal 
Triangle  which  started  out  as  one  of 
the  Capital's  most  splendid  dreams, 
may  be  headed  toward  completion. 
If  all  goes  well,  the  article  states,  the 
current  Federal  building  program 
may  include  this  project  within  the 
next  three  or  four  years. 

Initial  construction  was  begun 
under  legislation  signed  in  1926  by 
President  Coolidge.  Partially  built, 
the  group  of  buildings  at  present 
occupy  a  triangle  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  which  extends  from  the  al- 
ready constructed  Apex  Building  at 
6th  Street  to  15th  Street,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  by  Constitution 
Avenue  on  the  South.  Started  in 
the  20's,  partly  built  in  the  30's  and 
largely  forgotten  in  the  40's  and  50's, 
no  construction  has  been  carried  on 
since  1938. 

The  Federal  Triangle  is  a  mam- 
moth development  of  Government 
buildings,  which  already  have  cost 
more  than  $75,000,000.  Two  parts 
of  this  giant  complex  remain  un- 
finished. From  the  standpoint  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Triangle, 
these  are  crucial  parts.  Without 
them  the  triangular  form  is  broken 
and  lacks  two  of  its  most  gracious 
and  ornamental  elements.  These 
elements  are  the  "Grand  Plaza" 
facing  14th  Street  and  the  "Grand 
Circle"  on  12th  Street,  just  south  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  Internal 
Revenue  extension  calls  for  razing 
the  massive,  tower-decked  old  grey 


stone  Post  Office  Building.  The 
new  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Building  will  extend  from  the  pres- 
ent structure  at  llth  Street  west- 
ward to  12th  Street.  Two  col- 
lonaded,  semi-circular  facades  facing 
each  other  on  12th  Street  will  form 
the  "Grand  Circle"  as  envisaged  in 
the  original  plan.  When  the  original 
plan  is  carried  out,  the  extension  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  Build- 
ing will  require  the  razing  of  the 
present  Coast  Guard  Building  and 
the  present  District  Building,  both 
of  which  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main during  the  years  of  inactivity. 

In  the  planning  of  Federal  build- 
ing construction  the  Triangle  project 
was  to  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
period  1960-62.  Meanwhile,  ad- 
justments have  pushed  the  project 
off  schedule. 

The  total  area  covers  about  50 
acres  adjacent  to  the  Mall  which  is 
destined  in  its  completed  state  to  be 
a  great  and  beautiful  park.  The 
original  Triangle  design  was  ap- 
proved in  1927  and  the  architectural 
consultants  included  such  famous 
architects  as  William  Adams  Del- 
ano, Milton  D.  Medary,  Louis  A. 
Simon,  Philip  Sawyer  and  Arthur 
Brown.  Edward  H.  Bennett  served 
as  Chairman.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Andrew  Mellon  was  origi- 
nally in  charge  of  the  huge  construc- 
tion program  which  is  destined  to 
change  the  face  of  downtown  Wash- 
ington. Its  completion  according  to 
the  original  plan  would  rescue  this 
area  from  its  distressing  semi- 
finished state  and  transform  it  into 
the  harmonious  composition  which 
will  in  fact  connect  the  Capitol  area 
with  the  White  House  area. 
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Public  Lands  Made  Available  to  States  at 
Nominal  Cost 

By  STANFORD  YOUNG,  Chief,  Surplus  Real  Property  Disposal  Section 
National  Park  Service 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  taken  a  major  step  in  pro- 
viding for  the  Nation's  public  park 
and  recreation-area  needs  by  mak- 
ing public  domain  lands  available 
for  purchase  by  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  the  nomi- 
nal price  of  $2.50  an  acre,  or  by  lease 
at  25c  an  acre  per  year.  State 
agencies  have  previously  been  re- 
quired to  pay  from  30  percent  to 
50  percent  of  fair  value  for  such 
lands.  This  action  has  been  taken 
to  encourage  the  acquisition  and 
development  by  State  and  local 
agencies  of  lands  suited  to  and 
needed  for  public  recreation  at 
those  levels  of  government.  A 
major  stumbling  block  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  State  and  local  park  pro- 
grams in  the  past  has  been  the  in- 
ability of  the  agencies  concerned 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  sales  price  of 
suitable  lands. 

This  action  represents  a  major 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  helping  to 
relieve  a  critical  and  growing  need 
for  public  recreation  lands,  a  need 
that  was  spelled  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  recent  Special  Message 
to  the  Congress  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  lands  affected  are  admini- 
stered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, mainly  in  11  western 
States,  but  also  with  small  acreages 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin. These  lands  may  be  pur- 


chased or  leased  by  State  agencies 
as  provided  by  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended,  on  condition  that  they 
are  developed  and  managed  for 
recreation  purposes  in  accordance 
with  approved  plans.  The  interests 
of  the  public  are  protected  in  that 
the  lands  must  be  dedicated  to 
public  recreation  use  in  perpetuity 
or  revert  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

State  and  local  agencies  may  ob- 
tain the  land  by  filing  applications 
for  specific  areas  with  local  BLM 
offices.  Under  the  law,  States  are 
able  to  obtain  up  to  6,400  acres  a 
year  involving  not  more  than  three 
sites  (except  during  the  calendar 
years  1960,  1961  and  1962  when  the 
limitation  has  been  raised  to  12,800 
acres  and  not  more  than  six  sites), 
plus  any  additional  lands  that  may 
be  needed  for  small  roadside  parks 
and  rest  areas.  County  and  local 
governments  may  obtain  up  to  640 
acres  a  year. 

Another  Federal  program  through 
which  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  may  obtain  Govern- 
ment-owned lands  for  recreation 
purposes  is  as  provided  for  by  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended.  Under  this  act,  lands 
which  are  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Government  and  determined  by  the 
National  Park  Service  to  be  suitable 
and  desirable  for  public  park  and 
recreation  purposes  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  General  Services 
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Administration,  with  its  approval, 
for  50  percent  of  fair  value.  The 
public  is  protected  in  that  lands 
conveyed  in  this  manner  must  be 
used  in  accordance  with  an  approved 
plan  of  utilization  and  development 
for  a  period  of  20  years,  or  revert  to 
the  Federal  Government.  This  act 
has  been  extremely  valuable  in 
making  surplus  lands  available  to 
States  and  local  agencies.  Since  the 
enactment  of  authorizing  legislation 
in  1948,  some  175  properties  con- 
taining over  30,000  acres  and  valued 
at  more  than  $5  million  have  been  so 
transferred. 

Both  of  these  programs  have  had 
a  salutary  effect  in  helping  State 
and  local  park  agencies  meet  the 
unprecedented  interest  in  and  de- 
mand for  healthful  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. The  practice  has  generally 
been  for  local  agencies  to  obtain 
lands  which  are  predominantly  used 
by  the  local  citizenry,  and  for  State 
agencies  to  acquire  and  develop 
lands  of  statewide  interest.  In  this 
way,  State  and  local  governments 


provide  for  the  recreation  needs  of 
their  people  and,  in  so  doing,  build 
citizen  interest  in  and  support  of 
their  park  programs. 

To  an  important  degree,  the 
character  and  vitality  of  Americans 
down  through  the  centuries  have 
been  shaped  by  an  active  life  in  the 
outdoors.  Many  leaders,  including 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
have  recognized  this  and  are  now 
concerned  by  the  disappearing  op- 
portunities for  such  uplifting  ac- 
tivity, as  wilderness  and  open  spaces 
shrink  before  the  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion, particularly  in  and  near  centers 
of  population  where  the  need  is 
greatest.  Such  a  program  as  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
recently  instituted  will  help  assure 
that  ample  lands  will  be  reserved 
and  developed  for  public  park  and 
recreation  purposes  in  order  that 
future  generations  will  have  some 
of  the  same  opportunities  that  we 
now  enjoy. 


URA'S  Publication  Program 


The  concept  of  the  URA  publica- 
tions program  is  one  of  communica- 
tion rather  than  promotion.  To 
evaluate  the  need  for  publications 
in  the  urban  renewal  program  all 
the  established  administrative  and 
informational  channels,  oral  as  well 
as  written,  were  identified.  The 
purpose  and  audience  for  each 
communication  were  defined. 

The  purpose  was  to  analyze  what 
each  communication  was  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  and  what  form  it 
took.  It  was  found  there  were  at 


least  sixteen  established  major  chan- 
nels of  printed  communication  with- 
in this  agency  or  from  the  agency 
to  very  limited  audiences  outside 
the  agency.  No  distribution  was 
being  made  of  URA  publications  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

The  publication  program  that 
evolved  out  of  these  and  studies  of 
other  Federal  agency  publications 
is  a  part  of  the  total  communication 
overhaul  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration. 
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In  the  administrative  and  policy 
sector,  program  policy  and  require- 
ments were  for  the  first  time  pulled 
into  one  basic  indexed,  simplified 
reference — the  Urban  Renewal  Man- 
ual. This  Manual  made  obsolete 
previous  uncorrelated  policy  chan- 
nels and  related  directly  to  the 
Manual,  those  channels  not  totally 
abandoned. 

Technical  advice  supplementing 
the  Manual  requirements,  amplify- 
ing Manual  policy  and  citing  of- 
ficially approved  practice  was  iden- 
tified as  one  publication  need.  From 
this  need  has  grown  the  Technical 
Guides  series  of  publications. 

This  is  a  technical  series  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  those  persons 
actively  concerned  with  the  working 
details  of  the  urban  renewal  process. 
There  is  an  administrative  dis- 
tribution of  this  series  to  the  Re- 
gional Offices,  local  public  agencies, 
etc.  Beyond  this  distribution,  for 
the  first  time,  this  technical  infor- 
mation concerning  urban  renewal  is 
available  at  nominal  cost  to  anyone 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 

Often,  apart  from  technical  ad- 
vice, there  is  valuable  experience, 
research,  a  point  of  view,  general 
information,  a  collection  of  data, 
or  explanatory  material  concerning 
programs  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  that  need  to  be 
put  into  printed  form.  A  generalized 
format  may  be  required,  or  a  popu- 
larized style  or  collection  of  informa- 
tion inappropriate  to  the  Technical 
Guide  series.  For  this  purpose,  a 
distinct  new  numbered  publication 
series,  Urban  Renewal  Bulletins,  was 
created.  Distribution  channels  are 


the  same  as  for  the  Technical  Guides 
but  it  is  expected  the  layman  and 
the  organized  citizen  will  make 
much  greater  demand  for  this  series 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, or  the  Regional  Offices. 

There  are  many  government 
agencies  printing  many  separate 
publications. 

Inevitably,  the  question  arose 
of  just  how  those  interested  in 
urban  renewal  could  become  aware 
of  the  publications  in  the  new  series 
as  they  were  issued  from  time  to 
time.  Also,  there  is  a  long  time 
between  the  concept  of  a  single 
publication  and  its  ultimate  dis- 
tribution. In  addition,  there  is  a 
need  periodically  to  summarize  a- 
gency  policy  changes  and  informa- 
tion. 

The  need  again  defined  the  third 
publication  series  and  the  keystone 
of  the  whole  URA  publications  pro- 
gram, an  informal,  quickly  prepared, 
and  printed  leaflet  issued  free  every 
two  months  to  those  requesting  to 
be  on  the  mailing  list.  Through 
this  modest  publication,  those  con- 
cerned with  urban  renewal  have  a 
single  means  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  programs  and  policies 
and  publications  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration. 

Urban  Renewal  Notes  is  intended 
to  be  quite  informal.  The  latter  is 
typed  on  an  IBM  variable  spacer 
and  printed  in  one  color  on  an  in- 
expensive paper  of  character — the 
first  issue  on  kraft.  Whereas  the 
printing  is  limited  to  one  color  the 
paper,  cover,  and  art  technique  are 
changed  with  each  issue  to  make 
clear  this  announces  "new  informa- 
tion" to  the  recipient. 
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All  three  publication  series  are 
considered  part  of  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Service  authorized  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  to  provide 
"technical  and  professional  assist- 
ance for  planning  and  developing 
local  urban  renewal  programs  and 
for  the  assembly,  analysis,  and  re- 
porting of  information  pertaining 
to  such  programs." 

The  publications  are  a  supple- 
ment to  the  personnel  field  service 
provided  by  the  Regional  Office 
staff.  The  need  for  these  publica- 
tions has  grown  annually  with  com- 
plexity of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, the  evolution  of  policy  and 
techniques,  the  broad  audiences 
that  need  to  be  reached  and  the 
training  of  personnel  required. 

Government  agencies  are  limited 
by  statute  as  to  the  distribution  of 
their  publications.  However,  when 


a  new  publication  series  is  estab- 
lished, three  sample  mailings  may  be 
made  to  a  mailing  list  established 
by  the  issuing  agency.  Full  advan- 
tage of  this  was  taken  by  URA.  A 
list  totalling  16,000  editors,  plan- 
ners, architects,  home  builders, 
chambers  of  commerce,  etc.,  was 
established.  The  first  issue  of  Urban 
Renewal  Notes  brought  a  response 
from  8,000.  Urban  Renewal  Notes 
is  now  being  read  in  100  countries. 
Notice  of  the  publications  program 
was  placed  in  all  trade  and  pro- 
fessional journals  allied  with  urban 
renewal.  As  has  been  noted  else- 
where, Urban  Renewal  Notes  is 
available  free  directly  from  the 
agency,  Technical  Guides  and  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Bulletins  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  at  nom- 
inal prices  to  date  ranging  from 
15c  to  50c. 


Horace  M.  Albright  Receives  Honorary 
Degree  from  University  of  California 


On  March  20,  1961  at  the  Charter 
Day  ceremonies  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  Horace 
Marden  Albright,  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  California  class  of 
1912  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Mr.  Albright 
recently  presented  a  series  of  lectures 
on  campus  as  a  Regents  lecturer. 
Former  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  former  President 
of  U.  S.  Borax  Company,  he  served 
as  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks. 


Honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  were  conferred  on  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State  and  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion and  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  on 
Ansel  Adams,  who  is  a  native 
Californian  and  one  of  the  world's 
great  photographers. 

Dean  Rusk  delivered  his  first 
major  speech  at  the  ceremonies 
since  taking  office  with  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Presentation  of  the  honors  is  a 
highlight  of  the  annual  Charter  Day 
festivities  marking  the  founding  of 
the  University  in  1868.  The  event  was 
held  in  the  Hearst  Greek  Theatre. 
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Harland  Bartholomew  Opens  Washington 

Office 


Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso- 
ciates announce  the  opening  of  a 
new  office  at  412  Transportation 
Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

General  direction  for  the  new 
office  will  be  provided  by  Mr. 
Bartholomew.  The  office  will  pro- 
vide consultant  services  to  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  which  is 
responsible  for  planning  in  counties 
adjoining  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Bartholomew 
in  the  new  office  is  Paul  C.  Watt, 


who  left  Miami  at  the  year's  end 
as  planning  Director,  Metropolitan 
Dade  County,  Florida  to  return  to 
Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso- 
ciates after  an  absence  of  seven  or 
eight  years.  In  1954,  Mr.  Watt 
was  in  Lincoln,  Neb.  as  City  Plan- 
ning Director  and  1954  he  was 
Chief  Planner  of  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council. 
Several  years  later,  he  became 
Planning  Director  of  the  newly- 
created  metropolitan  government 
of  Dade  County. 


National  Park  Service  Reports  Record 
72,288,000  Visits  in  I960 


Travel  to  29  national  parks  and 
147  other  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  totaled 
72,288,000  visits  in  1960,  based  on  a 
new  counting  system  inaugurated 
during  the  year. 

While  there  are  186  areas  in  the 
National  Park  System,  there  are  9 
small  areas  where  no  count  is  taken. 
In  addition,  the  total  count  does  not 
include  the  other  unit,  National 
Capital  Parks  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  environs. 

Since  the  visitor  counting  system 
was  changed,  1960  figures  for  in- 
dividual park  areas  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  every  case  with  1959 
figures  for  the  same  areas. 

The  change  in  the  visitor  counting 
system  had  become  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  more  accurate  fig- 


ures of  travel  in  the  national  parks 
and  monuments.  Under  the  new 
counting  system,  he  said,  total 
visits  recorded  were  about  9.8 
percent  higher  than  they  would 
have  been  under  the  prior  system. 

A  breakdown  of  visit  figures  for 
the  different  units  and  categories  of 
the  National  Park  System  shows 
that  total  visits  to  the  National 
Parks  increased  3.2  percent  from 
1959's  recorded  22,392,000;  Na- 
tional Monuments  visits  rose  1.8 
percent  from  last  year's  10,696,000; 
the  National  Historical  areas  visits 
increased  18.6  percent  from  the 
1959  total  of  15,254,000;  and  the 
National  Parkways  visits  increased 
0.3  percent  over  the  previous  year's 
figure  of  8,952,000. 
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Early  in  April,  the  City  of  New  York 
decided  to  make  $24,000,000  in  aid  avail- 
able to  the  sponsors  of  the  1964-65 
World's  Fair. 

At  a  closed  meeting  at  Gracie  Man- 
sion, the  Board  of  Estimate  agreed  to 
authorize  $8,000,000  a  year  in  aid  for 
the  next  three  years.  The  fair's  spon- 
sors have  been  having  difficulty  raising 
the  $64,000,000  needed  to  finance  the 
project. 

The  city's  aid  will  be  in  the  form  of 
permanent  improvements  on  the  fair 
grounds  at  Flushing  Meadow  Park, 
Queens,  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
or  gift,  as  had  been  reported. 

The  sponsor  of  the  fair,  the  World's 
Fair  1964-65  Corporation,  pledged  at 
the  meeting  to  reimburse  the  city  out 
of  profits.  The  corporation,  a  private 
one,  is  headed  by  Robert  Moses. 

The  permanent  improvements  that 
will  be  made  by  the  city  will  involve 
constructing  sewers  and  roadways  and 
installing  gas  and  electricity  lines  and 
other  utilities.  The  construction  of 
buildings  is  not  included. 

The  city's  move  is  expected  to  spur 
private  investment.  With  the  city  aid, 
the  fair's  basic  financing  needs  are  cut 
to  $40,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  has 
already  been  raised. 

The  Fair  Corporation  had  originally 
set  a  goal  of  $67,500,000  for  basic 
financing,  but  this  amount  was  reduced 
recently  to  $64,000,000. 

The  money  raised  by  the  corporation 
is  to  be  spent  for  the  grounds  and  layout 
and  to  build  administrative  buildings.  It 
will  not  pay  for  the  exhibition  halls, 
which  will  be  constructed  by  the  various 
Governments  and  private  companies 
who  participate. 

The  fair  corporation  is  raising  money 
for  the  project  through  promissory 
notes,  payable  in  1966  at  6  percent 
interest. 


1961  anti-litter  campaign  launched  in 
March.  It  displays  a  young  scamp  who 
has  been  fishing  and  has  impaled  some 
litter  on  a  spike  on  his  way  home.  It 
makes  a  colorful  and  youthful  appeal 
that  will  catch  the  eye  of  young  people 
and  jog  their  memories  and  their 
consciences,  as  well  as  attract  the 
attention  of  older  people.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  it  is  only  the  young  who 
are  the  culprits  in  dropping  litter,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  catch- 
ing them  young  in  spreading  the  gospel 
of  anti-litter. 

The  Keep  Britain  Tidy  Group  carries 
the  message  to  the  country  through  the 
medium  of  voluntary  organizations. 


"Keep  Britain  Tidy"—  This  is  the 
title  of  the  new  poster  which  was  dis- 
played up  and  down  the  countryside  in 
England  at  Eastertime,  and  marked  the 


The  Public  Affairs  Committee 
honored  its  25th  anniversary  with  an 
all-day  Conference  on  March  24,  titled 
"The  Years  of  Challenge."  The  Com- 
mittee has  published  and  distributed 
over  30  million  pamphlets  in  the  areas 
of  social  and  economic  problems  since 
1936.  The  object  is  to  provide  the  citizen 
with  concise,  inexpensive  and  reliable 
booklets  on  important  issues  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  sessions  at  the  Conference 
was  "The  Creative  Use  of  Leisure." 
This  session  deals  with  a  problem  of 
increasing  concern  because  of  shorter 
work  weeks  and  the  need  to  prepare  in 
the  middle  years  for  a  healthful  and 
gratifying  use  of  the  years  after  retire- 
ment. Among  the  subjects  discussed 
were:  leisure  and  modern  society;  leis- 
ure as  an  opportunity  for  public  service; 
the  citizen  and  the  arts;  the  need  and 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Joseph  Prendergast,  Executive  Di- 
rector, National  Recreation  Association 
was  chairman  and  speakers  were  August 
Heckscher,  Director,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund;  Leo  Perlis,  Director,  AFL- 
CIO  Community  Service  Activities; 
Adolph  S.  Tomars,  Associate  Professor 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  The  City 
College  of  New  York  and  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller,  Head,  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. 
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The  25-year  Moccasin  Bend  dispute 
was  ended  recently  with  the  gift-sale  of 
522  acres  inside  Moccasin  Bend  through 
donation  and  purchase.  The  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  this  strategic  area 
should  be  developed  for  private  or  pub- 
lic purposes  was  settled  by  agreement 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Carter,  owners 
of  the  522  acres,  who  will  donate  261 
acres  and  Chattanooga  and  Hamilton 
County  which  will  pay  $1,000  an  acre 
for  the  remaining  261  acres.  This  will 
increase  the  public  holdings  on  Moc- 
casin Bend  to  980  acres,  leaving  only 
168  acres  to  be  acquired. 

A  joint  statement  by  the  Mayor  and 
County  Judge  Chester  Frost  said:  "We 
are  extremely  grateful  for  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter.  Their  kindness 
will  make  possible  a  major  step  in  pre- 
serving the  world-renowned  natural 
beauty  of  Moccasin  Bend,  an  objective 
long  championed  by  the  Chattanooga 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Moc- 
casin Bend  Association  and  many  pri- 
vate citizens." 

Mrs.  Sim  Perry  Long,  President  of 
the  Moccasin  Bend  Association,  writes: 
"We  are  still  working  on  Cameron  Hill 
and  hope  to  have  the  cannon  and  tab- 
lets put  back  on  Boynton  Park  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  for  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial and  save  the  hill  from  urban 
renewal. 

"It  all  goes  very  slowly  but  with  grace 
and  patience,  we  hope  to  convince  all 
of  the  importance  of  preserving  this 
related  part  of  the  Moccasin  Bend  acres 
and  even  more  —  William's  Island  and 
the  Gorge  of  the  Tennessee." 


also  an  article  on  some  economic  aspects 
of  resources  policy. 


The  first  issue  of  the  Natural  Resour- 
ces Journal,  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  School  of  Law,  University 
of  New  Mexico,  was  off  the  press 
the  first  of  March,  1961.  Its  aim,  as 
stated  in  the  advance  letter  and  release 
from  the  editor,  is  to  focus  the  thinking 
of  scholars  in  various  fields  on  important 
resources  problems.  The  first  issue  con- 
tained articles  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  the  multiple  use  concept 
in  land  planning,  on  problems  in  the 
field  of  oil  and  gas  law,  a  comment  on 
some  proposed  mining  legislation,  and 


The  Audubon  Naturalist  Society  of 
the  Central  Atlantic  States  has  moved 
to  new  headquarters,  1621  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 


The  National  Geographic  Society,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  its  magazine,  devoted  an 
article  to  the  new  towns  and  cities  which 
are  springing  up  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  fast-growing,  fast-changing  world. 

Some,  like  Brasilia  in  Brazil  and 
Chandigarh,  in  India,  are  made  to  order 
as  capitals.  Others,  like  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  serve  strategic  purposes. 
Kitimat,  the  aluminium  center  in  British 
Columbia,  typifies  the  city  carved  out 
of  wilderness  to  tap  natural  resources. 
Great  Britain  is  building  fifteen  new 
towns  to  free  people  and  industry  from 
crowded  metropolises. 

In  a  special  category  are  the  towns 
that  have  had  to  be  rebuilt  or  moved  — 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  —  to  replace 
those  covered  by  the  reservoirs  of  new 
hydroelectric  dams. 

Mannford,  Oklahoma,  a  community 
of  700  in  the  farming  and  oil  country 
on  the  Cimarron  River  west  of  Tulsa, 
faced  oblivion  when  waters  backed  up 
from  the  new  Keystone  Dam  on  the 
Arkansas  River. 

A  gardenlike,  modern  Mannford  is 
being  rebuilt  with  Federal  aid  in  fields 
of  brambles  and  grass  two  miles  from 
the  present  site.  Designed  with  the 
help  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  the 
new  town  hopes  to  attract  industrial 
workers  from  the  Tulsa  area. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project 
created  38,000-acre  Lake  St.  Lawrence, 
covering  seven  whole  villages  in  On- 
tario above  the  Long  Sault  Spillway  and 
the  Moses-Saunders  Power  Dam.  The 
doomed  towns  are  Iroquois,  Aultsville, 
Farran  Point,  Dickinsons  Landing, 
Wales,  Mille  Roches,  and  Moulinette. 

About  6,500  people  and  525  homes 
have  been  moved  to  a  brand-new  Iro- 
quois, build  from  scratch,  and  the  sur- 
viving portion  of  another  city,  Morris- 
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burg,  which  lost  its  fine  old  waterfront. 

In  Nebraska,  the  small  town  of 
Lemoyne  was  moved  in  the  early  1940's 
to  make  way  for  a  lake  created  by 
Kingsley  Dam.  Recently  the  villagers 
were  confronted  with  the  ghost  of  the 
original  Lemoyne  when  a  drought 
shrank  the  lake.  Foundations  of  build- 
ings shone  bleakly  through  shallow 
water.  Stumps  of  pale,  water-bleached 
trees  marked  lanes,  orchards,  and  wind- 
breaks. 

The  French  village  of  Tignes  was  re- 
built on  a  mountainside  6,000  feet  above 
its  valley  when  homes,  the  town  hall, 
and  a  seventeenth  century  church  disap- 
peared beneath  the  waters  of  a  new  dam. 

The  people  of  Tignes  were  heartsick. 
Some  had  vowed  they  would  drown 
rather  than  move.  In  rebuilding  the 
village,  however,  the  Government  pro- 
vided hotels  and  equipment  for  a  winter 
sports  resort. 

A  similar  situation  now  faces  Savines 
in  France's  Hautes-AIps.  The  village 
will  soon  vanish  under  the  waters  of  a 
lake  beginning  to  form  above  a  newly 
built  dam. 

In  Sudan,  the  town  and  district  of 
Wadi  Haifa  will  be  submerged  by 
waters  backing  up  from  the  Aswan 
High  Dam. 

At  present,  Sudan  plans  to  relocate 
the  area's  40,000  inhabitants  at  Khashm 
el  Girba  in  eastern  Sudan  near  the 
Ethiopian  border. 

In  the  Far  North,  another  municipal 
move  has  created  Canada's  most  mod- 
ern and  progressive  town  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Aklavik  is  being  reborn 
as  Inuvik  at  a  site  seventy  miles  away 
on  the  Mackenzie  River.  Its  problem 
also  was  flooding  of  a  kind.  Built  on 
permafrost,  old  Aklavik  was  regularly 
turned  by  thaws  into  the  "Mudtropolis 
of  the  Arctic." 


The  Lavanburg  Foundation  of  New 
York  plans  to  develop  a  village  "com- 
mons" in  the  heart  of  an  urban  housing 
group.  The  "commons"  is  conceived  as 
the  magnetic  focus  at  ground  level  for 
people  from  8  to  80  who  live  vertically 
in  tall  housing  and  will  be  called  The 
Village  in  the  City.  It  is  to  be  a  familiar 
place  to  generate  new  interests  sparked 


by  human  contact.  Open  spaces  re- 
quired by  zoning  regulations  serve  to 
introduce  light  and  air  around  buildings, 
but  they  are  dead  spaces  when  not  used 
and  animated  by  people. 

The  design  of  the  new  "commons" 
aims  to  recreate  the  feeling  of  a  village 
for  the  cities'  neighborhood  people.  The 
design  envisions  an  arrangement  of 
independent  and  colorful  blocks  of 
buildings  around  a  central  outside 
water  motif.  Inspired  by  Francis  Scott 
Bradford,  internationally  known  mural- 
ist  who  originated  the  "commons" 
idea,  the  Lavanburg  Foundation  is 
developing  this  structure  as  a  public 
service  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  a 
model  meeting  place  in  new  and 
existing  urban  housing  developments 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Lavanburg  Foundation  has  de- 
voted its  efforts  in  the  past  towards 
pioneering  new  methods  to  improve 
city  housing. 


John  S.  Wilder,  Somerville,  Tennes- 
see, has  been  named  the  "Watershed 
Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  National 
Watershed  Congress  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  An  at- 
torney and  farmer,  Mr.  Wilder  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Tennessee  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts. 

The  award,  consisting  of  a  citation 
and  a  plaque,  is  conferred  each  year  by 
the  National  Watershed  Congress  to 
a  person  believed  to  have  rendered 
outstanding  service  in  advancing  soil 
and  water  conservation  in  upstream 
areas. 

Watershed  projects  in  Virginia  and 
Louisiana  have  been  called  the  best  for 
1961  by  the  National  Watershed  Con- 
gress. "Watershed  Project  of  the  Year" 
awards  were  issued  to  the  co-winners  at 
the  annual  banquet  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 

The  two  projects  are  the  Mountain 
Run  Watershed  of  Culpepper  County, 
Virginia,  and  the  Upper  West  Fork  of 
Cypress  Bayou  Watershed  in  Bossier 
Parish,  Louisiana. 

More  than  25  of  the  nation's  foremost 
agricultural,  industrial,  business  and 
conservation  organizations  participated 
including  The  American  Planning  and 
Civic.Association 
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Forty -First  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

September  24-27,  1961 

Headquarters:  Lake  Texoma  Lodge,  Kingston,  Oklahoma 
Co-hosts:  Oklahoma  and  Texas  State  Park  Agencies 

Delegates  to  the  1961  Conference  will  enjoy  Southwestern  hospital- 
ity in  one  of  the  finest  new  resort  hotels,  situated  on  the  shore  of  one 
of  America's  largest  man-made  lakes.  More  than  6,000,000  people 
visited  Lake  Texoma  last  year  to  enjoy  its  recreational  facilities. 
On  U.  S.  Highway  70,  the  Lodge  is  situated  between  Kingston  and 
Durant,  near  Roosevelt  Bridge.  The  Lodge  and  cottages  accommo- 
date 300  people.  Facilities  for  recreation  are  almost  unlimited. 

The  Program  committee  is  working  on  an  outstanding  program 


Southern   Oklahoma 

Meets 
Northern  Texas 


Above:  Lake  Texoma  State  Park  and  Lodge 


Below:  Horseback  riding  is  one  of  the  recreational  activities  available 
at  the  Lodge. 

Photos  by  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources  Board 
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which  includes  in  addition  to  the  usual  sessions,  trips  of  inspection  to 
the  Eisenhower  Birthplace  State  Park,  a  tour  of  the  Sam  Rayburn 
Museum  at  Bonham  State  Park,  airplane  trips  and  boat  caravans. 

The  committee  consists  of  Tye  Bledsoe,  Director,  Division  of  Rec- 
reation and  State  Parks,  Oklahoma,  Bill  M.  Collins,  Executive 
Secretary-Director,  Texas  State  Park  Board,  J.  Carter  King,  Frank 
D.  Quinn,  Charles  Monroe  and  Francis  Langdon. 

Preliminary  programs  with  rates  and  traveling  directions  are  soon 
to  be  distributed.  Sunday,  September  24,  is  the  opening  date,  with  a 
big  Texas  and  Oklahoma  welcome  for  arrivals  and  a  Board  Meeting 
in  the  afternoon. 


Rayburn  Library 


The  Conference  will  open  officially  on  Monday,  September  25  with 
welcoming  addresses  from  J.  Carter  King,  Jr.,  Chairman  Texas 
State  Park  Board  and  Mack  Burks,  Chairman,  Oklahoma  Planning 
and  Resources  Board.  The  Roll  Call  of  the  States  will  be  featured 
the  first  day.  Governors  of  both  Texas  and  Oklahoma  will  be  among 
the  distinguished  speakers  who  will  address  the  sessions.  Trips  to 
Texas  State  Parks  mark  the  closing  day  of  the  Conference. 

Plan  to  come  to  Lake  Texoma.  Arrive  by  boat,  plane  or  car  but  be 
sure  to  come  and  enjoy  the  exciting  Southwest  and  the  attractions 
of  two  states. 


Appointment  of  T.  Sutton  Jett  as 
Superintendent,  National  Capital  Parks 


T.  Sutton  Jett,  Acting  Super- 
intendent of  National  Capital  Parks, 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent. 
Mr.  Jett,  who  has  been  an  official 
of  the  National  Park  Service  since 
1942,  succeeds  former  Superintend- 
ent Harry  T.  Thompson,  who  died 
February  25,  1961,  following  a  long 
illness. 

National  Park  Service  Director 
Conrad  L.  Wirth  said  that  Mr.  Jett, 
by  virtue  of  his  education  and  park 
background  and  experience,  is  ex- 
tremely well  suited  to  take  over  the 
full  responsibility  and  arduous  du- 
ties of  superintendent  of  National 
Capital  Parks. 

Mr.  Jett  first  entered  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1933  as  historical 
assistant  at  the  Fredericksburg  and 
Spotsylvania  County  Battlefields 
Memorial  National  Military  Park 
in  Virginia.  With  the  exception  of  a 
brief  period  to  pursue  graduate 
studies  in  American  History  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  mili- 
tary service  with  the  United  States 
Navy  from  October  1943  to  De- 
cember 1945,  Mr.  Jett  has  been 
continuously  employed  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

From  December  1938  to  July 
1942,  Mr.  Jett  was  assigned  as  chief 


historian  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  after  the  acquisition  of 
this  historical  property  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  research  and 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Canal,  signs  and  markers 
to  be  erected,  and  preparation  of 
informational  material  on  the  area. 
For  several  years  his  family  occu- 
pied one  of  the  old  lockhouses  which 
had  been  restored  along  a  particu- 
larly scenic  section  of  the  Canal. 

In  1942,  Mr.  Jett  was  appointed 
as  Chief,  Division  of  National  Mem- 
orials and  Historic  Sites,  and  served 
in  this  capacity  until  his  appoint- 
ment in  1950  as  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Superintendent  of  National 
Capital  Parks.  From  1953  to  1958 
he  served  as  Chief  of  the  Public  Use 
Branch  and  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Use  and  Interpretation.  He  be- 
came Associate  Superintendent  of 
National  Capital  Parks  in  May 
1958. 

Mr.  Jett  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  William  and  Mary  College  in 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  his 
Masters  Degree  in  American  His- 
tory from  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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The  Department  of  the  Interior 
at  the  25th  Honor  Awards  Con- 
vocation, held  in  the  Interior  Build- 
ing, April  19,  1961  bestowed  awards 
and  citations  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice upon  a  large  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  different  bureaus  of 
the  Interior  Department.  Among 
those  receiving  awards  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  are: 

GEORGE  L.  COLLINS 

for  distinguished  service  upon  re- 
tirement after  more  than  30  years  of 
outstanding  service  in  the  fields  of 
conservation  and  recreation  resource 
planning  with  the  National  Park 
Service.  Mr.  Collins  began  his 
career  as  a  Temporary  Park  Ranger 
at  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park 
and  on  July  29,  1930  was  appointed 
a  Park  Ranger  in  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park.  Following  several 
important  assignments  in  planning 
park  recreational  developments  in 
the  Southwest,  on  the  West  Coast 
and  in  the  Washington  office,  and 
in  Alaska,  he  became  Regional  Chief 
of  Recreation  Resource  Planning, 
Region  Four,  San  Francisco.  It  was 
from  this  position  that  he  retired 
on  December  31,  1960.  In  1958, 
the  Department  honored  him  with 
a  Superior  Performance  Award  and 
in  1960  he  was  given  the  silver 
Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley  Medal. 

HERBERT  MAIER 

for  distinguished  service  in  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  the  fields  of  park  archi- 
tecture and  park  administration  and 


development.  His  association  with 
the  National  Park  Service  began  in 
1912  when  he  was  employed  as  a 
concessioner  in  Yosemite  National 
Park.  In  1923  he  drew  plans  for  a 
Yosemite  Museum  and  his  work 
with  park  museums  continued  until 
1933.  He  designed  and  supervised 
construction  of  the  Yavapai  Point 
Observation  Station  in  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park.  His  leadership 
in  the  design  of  park  and  recreation 
structures  set  new  standards,  and 
in  1937  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Regional  Director  of  Region  Three 
and  since  1940  has  served  as  Asso- 
ciate and  Assistant  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  Region  Four  office  in 
San  Francisco. 


CHARLES  E.  PETERSON 

in  recognition  of  more  than  32 
years  of  outstanding  service  in  the 
field  of  historic  structures  with  the 
National  Park  Service.  Mr.  Peter- 
son is  Supervisory  Architect,  East- 
ern Office,  Division  of  Design  and 
Construction  in  Philadelphia,  and 
has  planned  and  supervised  the 
recording,  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  the  priceless  historic  build- 
ings of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Of  great  national  significance  was 
the  work  he  directed  in  the  historic 
restoration  at  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park,  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  and  Inde- 
pendence National  Historic  Park. 
He  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
the  early  architecture  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  18th  century  French  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  physical 
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development  of  Honolulu.  In  1933 
he  originated  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey.  He  was  a  leading 
figure  in  establishing  the  HABS 
collection  of  photographs  and  draw- 
ings in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

A.  CLARK  STRATTON 

in  recognition  of  outstanding  service 
in  the  field  of  concessions  manage- 


ment and  for  exceptional  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  service.  He 
successfully  explored  and  developed 
sources  of  capital  for  concessions  to 
permit  accelerated  expansion  and 
improvement  of  visitor  facilities. 
He  initiated  the  Visitor  Accommo- 
dations booklet  to  give  prospective 
visitors  advance  information  on 
types  and  costs  of  accommodations 
in  National  Parks. 


Urban  Planning  Institute 


The  Seventh  Urban  Planning 
Institute  will  be  held  during  the 
summer  of  1961  at  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  and  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

A  basic  course,  aimed  primarily 
at  the  needs  of  planning  staff  mem- 
bers and  others  who  will  benefit 
from  additional  basic  training  in 
the  techniques  of  urban  planning, 
will  be  conducted  from  July  17-29. 
The  course  will  consist  of  lectures, 
seminar  discussions,  and  problems 
in  the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
plans  and  in  the  tools  for  their  im- 
plementation including  zoning,  land 
subdivision  regulation,  building 
and  housing  codes,  urban  renewal 
and  long-range  programming  and 
capital  budgeting.  There  will  be 
opportunity  for  clinics  on  particular 
problems  of  the  cities  represented 
by  the  participants.  The  fee  for  the 
basic  course  is  $150. 


An  advanced,  high-level  course 
in  the  preparation  and  administra- 
tion of  zoning  ordinances,  which 
will  be  open  only  to  principal  staff 
members  of  planning  agencies  or 
consultants  who  desire  and  will 
benefit  from  an  advanced  "refresher" 
course  in  zoning  will  be  conducted 
from  July  24-29.  The  course  will 
cover  the  basic  principles  of  zoning, 
new  and  developing  zoning  devices, 
significant  court  cases,  the  prepara- 
tion of  zoning  ordinances,  and 
techniques  of  zoning  administration. 
The  fee  for  the  advanced  course 
is  $100. 

The  program  for  both  courses 
with  a  list  of  the  participating 
faculty  will  be  available  shortly. 
In  the  meantime,  additional  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from 
Howard  K.  Menhinick,  Regents' 
Professor  of  City  Planning,  The 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
225  North  Avenue,  N.W.,  Atlanta 
13,  Georgia. 
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National  Park  Service  Officials  Hold 
Planning  Conference  at  Grand  Canyon 


A  conference  of  top  officials  of 
the  National  Park  Service — includ- 
ing superintendents  from  all  areas  of 
the  National  Park  System — con- 
vened Sunday,  April  23,  in  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona. 

Under  the  theme,  Mission  66 
Frontiers,  the  biennial  conference 
was  a  reappraisal  of  Mission  66  at 
midpoint.  Emphasis  was  on  a 
look  ahead  to  the  next  five  years 
and  to  what  redirection  Mission  66 
may  be  called  upon  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  parks  and  of  the  people. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  addressed  the  closing 
session  of  the  conference  on  April 
28.  Under  Secretary  James  K.  Carr 
and  Assistant  Secretary  John  A. 
Carver,  Jr.,  were  in  attendance  at 
portions  of  the  conference. 

Other  distinguished  guests  and 
participants  included  Frank  E. 
Masland,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments; 
J.  Lewis  Powell,  Program  Coordina- 
tor, Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics; and  representatives  of  some 
30  concessioners  who  furnish  over- 
night and  other  accommodations  for 
visitors  in  the  parks. 

Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  by 
the  conferees  included:  "A  Look 
Back  to  Look  Ahead,"  "How  Do  ' 
We  Expand  Our  Mission  66  Fron- 
tiers?" "A  Broadening  Concept  of 
Service  Functions,"  "Exploration 
of  the  New  Concept  of  Service 
Functions,"  "Relationships  with 
Other  Park  Agencies,"  "Man-power 


Development,"  and  "Protection  and 
Visitor  Services  for  the  Future." 

Mr.  Wirth  spoke  on  "Catching 
Sight  of  the  New  Frontier."  He 
said  : 

"Almost  five  years  ago  we  met  at 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  to  launch  a  10-year  program 
that  we  called  Mission  66.  By 
1966,  when  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice would  be  50  years  old,  we  said 
the  facilities  and  services  of  the 
National  Park  System  should  be 
brought  up  to  a  standard  that 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
times  and  of  the  American  people. 
When  we  met  then  the  National 
Park  System  was  badly  run  down 
following  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
and  was  in  real  trouble.  Mission  66 
found  immediate  support  in  high 
places  of  our  Government  and  by 
the  people.  And  so  the  program  was 
launched.  Some  felt  we  were  being 
far  too  bold  and  that  our  imagina- 
tions were  getting  away  from  us. 
We  planned  for  10  years — and  we 
did  not  plan  it  big  enough! 

"Five  years  have  passed.  Instead 
of  the  urgency  being  over,  we  find 
ourselves  facing  a  new  dimension 
where  an  action  program  is  re- 
quired which  dwarfs  the  first  five 
years  of  Mission  66.  We  were  once 
permitted  the  luxury  of  a  "time  lag" 
between  the  recognition  of  need 
and  its  ultimate  realization.  But 
now  we  find  that  we  have  come  close 
to  our  very  last  chance  to  round  out 
the  National  Park  System.  Unless 
the  American  people  can  act 
quickly,  they  and  future  generations 
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will  lose  forever  the  opportunity 
to  save  a  few  remaining  remnants 
of  the  natural  shoreline,  vast  wilder- 
ness areas  of  scenic  beauty,  and 
simple  open  spaces  for  men  to 
enjoy. 

"There  is  one  great  difference  be- 
tween Mission  66  of  five  years  ago 
and  Mission  66  of  today.  We  were 
pioneers  then.  Now  we  have  the 


company  of  many  others  who  must 
adjust  to  the  challenge  of  the  1960's 
— the  great  population  growths  and 
movements,  technological  progress 
at  an  unheard  of  rate,  new  scientific 
discoveries,  and  the  consequent 
sociological  advancement  that  re- 
flects our  national  character  in  this 
small  world." 


Walden — A  Just  Cause 

By  EDWARD  WEEKS 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — Since  this  article  was  prepared,  Judge  David  A.  Rose  of  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts  permanently  enjoined  the  Middlesex  County  Commissioners 
from  "violating  any  more  of  the  provisions  of  the  deeds  in  which  Walden  Pond  and  its 
environs  were  left  to  the  Commonwealth."  A  group  known  as  the  Save  Walden  Com- 
mittee took  legal  action  to  halt  the  work,  and  the  final  skirmish  in  the  legal  war  brought 
victory  in  late  March. 


"Walden  Pond  is  a  little  cup  of 
blue  water  set  in  the  woods  within 
easy  walking  distance  from  Concord 
.  .  .  spring-fed  .  .  .  not  large,  half  a 
mile  long  by  three-eighths  of  a  mile 
wide;  and  .  .  .  very  deep."  The 
reservation  comprises  150  acres,  is 
an  "American  literary  shrine"  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Walden  Pond 
State  Reservation  Commission. 
Henry  David  Thoreau's  .  .  .  "Wal- 
den" and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's 
prose  and  verse  have  made  it  well 
known. 

By  deeds  recorded  on  June  9, 
1922,  "donors  gave  to  the  Common- 
wealth land  constituting  all  the 
shores  of  the  pond  except  a  strip 
abutting  the  right  of  way  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  These 
deeds  provided  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions on  its  use  and  development 
*  *  *  "it  being  the  sole  and  exclusive 
purpose  of  this  conveyance  to  aid 
the  Commonwealth  in  preserving 


*  *  *  its  shores  and  nearby  wood- 
lands for  the  public  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  pond  *  *  *,  It  is  significant 
that  the  word  "preserving"  comes 
ahead  of  "enjoy." 

In  the  decades  since  the  gift,  the 
town  and  State  have  treated  "Wal- 
den" as  a  recreation  area.  There 
developed  a  deep  conflict  of  interests 
between  those  who  wish  to  enlarge 
Walden's  facilities  for  recreation  and 
those  who  wish  to  preserve  the  reser- 
vation as  you  would  preserve  a  stand 
of  giant  redwoods  or  Valley  Forge. 

Public  bathing  in  the  pond  has 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years. 
"Until  1957  bathing  was  limited  to 
the  beach  and  the  easterly  end,  'a 
water  frontage  of  about  1,600  feet.' 
The  Commissioners  carried  out  sub- 
stantial extensions  of  the  existing 
beach  and,  to  do  this,  cut  over  100 
large  trees  and  nearby  undergrowth." 
On  September  13,  1957,  a  group  of 
taxpayers  residing  in  the  county 
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filed  a  bill  in  equity,  (a)  to  enjoin  the 
commissioners  from  "altering  or 
destroying  the  shores  and  nearby 
woods  of  *  *  *  (the  pond)  by  the 
erection  of  bath  houses  and  the 
construction  of  paved  roads  to  the 
shore"  and  (b)  to  require  them  "to 
preserve  the  shores  and  nearby 
woodlands  .  .  .  and  to  observe  the 
.  .  .  purposes  of  the  gifts  and  con- 
veyances." The  commissioners'  de- 
murrer was  overruled.  The  case 
was  heard  by  a  master  together  with 
the  mandamus  proceeding  in  which 
he  was  appointed  auditor.  In  the 
light  of  their  interpretation  of  the 
deeds,  the  auditor  found  that  the 
commissioners  in  what  they  did 
"acted  in  good  faith,"  but  con- 


tended that  they  misunderstood  the 
1922  deeds  and,  accordingly,  failed 
to  give  adequate  attention  to  the 
donors'  dominant  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly, the  relief  to  be  granted  in  the 
mandamus  proceedings  is  general  in 
terms.  "Judgment  is  to  be  entered 
commanding  the  commissioners  to 
refrain  from  further  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  deeds  of  gift  as 
interpreted  in  this  opinion  and  to 
take  action,  in  orderly  course,  with- 
in the  limits  of  appropriations  avail- 
able from  time  to  time,  by  replant- 
ing, landscaping,  and  erosion  pre- 
vention work  to  reduce  the  damage 
already  caused  to  the  pond  area  and 
adjacent  woodlands." 


New  Members 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
March  1961  through  May  1961 


Colorado 

Thomas  P.  Walmsley,  Ft.  Collins 

Michigan 

Simon  A.  Yerrat,  Oxqueoc 
Alan  J.  Billings,  Marenisco 
Robert  O.  Dodge,  Roscommon 
Rudy  Givens,  Brighton 


G.  Thomas  Gregg,  Indian  River 
Eugene  Smith,  Onaway 

Oregon 

Wiley  D.  Wenger,  Jr.,  Portland 

Wisconsin 

George  W.  Braun,  Superior 
Woodmaster,  Madison 
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Watch  Service  Report 

National  Parks 

S.  77  (Beall)  to  establish  the  C  &  O  Canal  National  Historical  Park,  Maryland, 
endorsed  by  the  Interior  Department.  Hearings  were  held  on  April  17  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  testimony  from  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
others.  This  bill  provides  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  create  a  park  not  to  exceed  15,000 
acres.  A  Presidential  Proclamation  of  January  18,  1961  designated  165  miles  of  the 
Canal  as  a  National  Monument,  with  4,800  acres  in  Federal  ownership.  This  is  con- 
sidered inadequate  for  development  and  use  for  park  and  recreation  purposes.  Hearings 
are  to  be  held  on  the  House  bill  H.  R.  4684  (Mathias)  and  the  outlook  for  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  favorable. 

H.  R.  66,  H.  R.  711  and  H.  R.  989  are  identical  bills  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  recommends 
early  enactment  of  any  one  of  these  bills.  Secretary  Udall  has  stated  that  little  time 
remains  to  save  a  representative  and  significant  portion  of  Cape  Cod  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations.  H.  R.  5786  Keith  (Mass.)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore,  which  was  referred  March  21,  1961  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Edward  P.  Boland  (Mass.)  later  introduced  H.  R.  5920, 
an  identical  measure,  which  was  referred  March  24,  1961  to  the  same  Committee. 

H.  R.  5786  was  introduced  as  a  "clean  version"  of  H.  R.  989  after  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  heard  testimony  on  proposed  changes.  It  contains  most  of 
the  features  of  S.  857,  sponsored  by  Senators  Leverett  Saltonstall  (Mass.)  and  Ben- 
jamin A.  Smith  II  (Mass.),  but  has  differences  relative  to  boundaries  and  an  advisory 
commission.  The  Keith  bill  also  would  term  the  area  as  a  "seashore"  rather  than  a 
"seashore  park." 

S.  4  to  create  a  National  Seashore  Recreation  Area  on  Padre  Island  in  Texas. 
Hearings  were  held  on  April  11  and  13  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
many  others  as  witnesses  in  favor  of  passage  of  this  legislation.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  authorized  to  acquire  an  estimated  57,000  acres  of  dry  land,  124,000 
acres  of  land  subject  to  inundation  and  147,000  acres  of  water  and  would  permit  grantors 
of  title  to  reserve  gas  and  oil.  This  is  one  of  nine  areas  which  have  been  identified  as 
possessing  national  significance. 

S.  476,  H.  R.  2775  and  H.  R.  3244  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  the  State  of  California.  The  Department  of  the  Interor  has  recommended  early  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  and  has  reported  to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Point  Reyes  is  one  of  the  nine  most  relatively  unspoiled 
natural  seashore  areas  in  the  U.  S.  A  vigorous  and  early  land  purchase  program  is 
required  for  the  establishment  of  the  seashore  before  land  developers  begin  to  operate. 
A  53,000  acre  area  is  provided  by  the  legislation.  Hearings  on  S.  476  were  held  March  28 
with  a  large  number  of  witnesses  testifying.  Hearings  on  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
H.  R.  2775  were  held  on  March  24  before  the  National  Parks  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee. 

New  Bills: 

S.  1317  Fong  and  Long  (Hawaii)  introduced  March  14, 1961.  Designates  the  portion 
of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  as  the  "Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park."  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  6544  (Saylor)  introduced  April  20,  1961.  To  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monument,  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Referred  to  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Measures  have  been  introduced  to  establish  several  national  parks  and  monuments 
including  the  following:  S.  1239-H.  R.  4885,  Prairie  National  Park,  Kansas;  S.  25, 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Park,  Utah;  S.  55yH.  R.  1104,  Fort  Bowie  National  Historic 
Site  in  Arizona;  S.  1155-H.  R.  32,  Fort  Smith  National  Historic  Site,  Arkansas;  S.  J. 
Res.  29-H.  J.  Res.  85,  145  and  147,  Hamilton  Grange  National  Monument,  New  York; 
S.  376-H.  R.  2470,  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial,  Indiana;  S.  522-H.  R.  1101, 
Hubble  Trading  Post,  Arizona;  H.  R.  2056  would  authorize  the  study  and  investigation 
of  the  northern  Cascades  area  in  Washington  as  a  potential  national  park. 
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S.  1811  (McCarthy)  introduced  May  4.  To  amend  section  13  (h)  (2)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  relating  to  conveyances  of  property  for  park  or 
recreational  purposes,  and  for  historic-monument  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Mass  Transportation 

S.  345  To  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  planning  and  providing  for  necessary  com- 
munity facilities  to  preserve  and  improve  essential  mass  transportation  service  in  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas.  Hearings  were  held  on  March  21  and  22. 

Water  Pollution 

S.  861  (Humphrey)-H.  R.  4036  (Blatnik)  introduced  February  9,  1961.  To  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  program  of 
water  pollution  control.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works.  The  new  bills  offer 
federal  financial  assistance  to  communities  for  installing  waste  treatment  facilities. 
A  modified  bill  (H.  R.  6441)  was  introduced  April  18,  1961.  This  bill  passed  the  House 
May  3,  1961. 

ORRRC 

S.  449  extends  time  within  which  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission shall  submit  its  final  report  until  January  31,  1962.  Passed  by  Senate  March  3, 
1961.  Passed  by  House  in  lieu  of  H.  R.  2204.  Signed  by  President  March  29,  1961. 
Public  Law  87-12. 

Interstate  Highways 

H.  R.  5200  (Fallen)  introduced  March  6,  1961.  To  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
Federal-aid  Highways,  to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works.  A  House  Public  Works  subcommittee 
on  April  26,  1961,  approved  this  bill  which  would  increase  the  authorization  for  Govern- 
ment spending  on  the  interstate  highway  program  by  $11.6  billion  to  a  grand  total  of 
$37  billion.  The  measure  sets  forth  a  new  schedule  for  spending  for  the  period  from  July 
1,  1962  through  June  30,  1971. 

Highway  Advertising 

H.  R.  5756  (Harrison,  Wyo.)  introduced  March  21,  1961.  To  amend  Title  23  of  the 
U.  S.  Code  to  extend  to  July  1,  1963,  the  period  within  which  certain  agreements  relating 
to  outdoor  advertisements  may  be  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
States.  This  would  extend  the  deadline  for  the  highway  advertising  bonus. 

Housing 

S.  1478-H.  R.  6028  (Sparkman-Rains)  introduced  March  29,  1961.  To  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate  and  low  income  families,  to  promote  orderly  urban 
development,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal  and  com- 
munity facilities.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  These  bills  carry 
out  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  President's  special  March  9  Message  to 
Congress  on  housing.  The  bills  would  provide  a  $3.2  billion  federal  housing  program 
of  which  one-third  would  be  distributed  in  loans  and  grants  by  June  30,  1963.  The 
biggest  amount — $2.5  billion  would  go  to  urban  renewal.  Hearings  have  been  held. 

Open  Spaces 

S.  858  (Williams)  introduced  February  9,  1961.  To  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  to  assist  States  in  preserving  open  space  land  in  and  around 
urban  areas  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  long  range  development  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation's  urban  areas  and  their  suburban  and  rural  environs.  Hearings  were  held  on 
April  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14. 
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PERSONALS 

Jim  Dillard  has  been  appointed 
Acting  Superintendent  of  State 
Parks  in  New  Mexico,  and  Bill 
Kreuch,  who  previously  served  un- 
der Superintendent  Joe  Clark,  is  his 
administrative  assistant. 

Randolph  Odell,  Commissioner 
of  Parks  in  Virginia,  died  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  Mr.  Odell  served  22  years 
as  Commissioner  and  three  years  as 
Assistant  Commissioner.  Born  in 
Slatersville,  Virginia,  July  29,  1900, 
he  was  educated  in  public  schools  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  Randolph  Ma- 
con  Academy,  Bedford,  Virginia, 
and  the  University  of  Virginia.  His 
early  experience  included  work  with 
the  Virginia  Department  of  High- 
ways, the  City  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, field  engineer  for  a  Baltimore 
contractor  for  eight  years,  and  as 
foreman  and  assistant  engineer  with 
the  CCC  Central  Design  Office  in 
Richmond  from  1933  to  1936.  His 
long  and  faithful  service  and  in- 
terest in  state  park  work  will  be 
remembered  by  members  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
and  others. 

Mr.  Odell  has  been  succeeded  by 
Benjamin  H.  Bolen,  who  has  been 
Assistant  Commissioner  since  1959. 
Mr.  Bolen  joined  the  Division  of 
Parks  in  1950  when  he  became  the 


first  superintendent  of  Claytor  Lake 
State  Park,  near  Dublin.  He  was 
formerly  Resident  Highway  Engi- 
neer at  Martinsville,  Virginia. 

Arthur  C.  Elmer,  Chief,  Michigan 
Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation, 
participated  in  a  Roundtable,  Plan- 
ning /or  Tourists  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials,  held  in  Denver, 
April  30-May  3.  He  went  from 
Denver  to  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  National  Park  Superintendents. 

On  April  17,  1961,  Board  Mem- 
ber Frank  D.  Quinn  was  presented 
with  a  framed  Resolution  signed  by 
all  members  of  the  Texas  State 
Parks  Board,  as  authorized  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1960  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS:  Honorable  Frank  D.  Quinn, 
member  of  the  Texas  State  Parks  Board, 
has  been  accorded  the  eminent  honor  of 
being  selected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  and 

WHEREAS:  The  State  of  Texas  and  this 
Board  recognize  in  the  action  of  this 
national  body  at  its  Maine  meeting  a 
well-deserved  recognition  of  the  valuable 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  advance- 
ment of  municipal,  county,  state,  national 
and  even  international  parks,  and 
WHEREAS:  None  better  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  State  Parks  Board  with 
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whom  he  has  been  associated  in  so  much  of 
this  great  work,  can  appreciate  what  it  has 
meant  in  expenditure  of  thought,  time, 
effort  and  devotion,  therefor,  be  it 

RESOLVED  by  the  Texas  State  Parks 
Board  that  our  distinguished  fellow- 
member  be  extended  the  heart-felt  con- 
gratulations of  each  and  every  member  of 
this  Board,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
board  meeting,  in  order  that  the  pride 
Texans  must  feel  in  this  nation-wide 
recognition  of  an  outstanding  and  tireless 
worker  for  public  parks  and  preservation 
of  historic  sites  be  not  forgotten  in  lapse  of 
time  but  become  a  continuing  inspiration 
to  all  engaged  in  park  work. 

Signed — 

J.  Carter  King,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Wendell  Mayes,  Vice  Chairman 

Maurice  Turner,  Member 

Reese  Martin,  Member 

Ed  Kilman,  Member 

Bill  M.  Collins,  Executive  Director 

LEGISLATION 

Indiana  has  created  an  Indiana 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Study  Commission  consisting  of 
three  members  of  the  Senate  and 
three  of  the  House.  The  Comis- 
sion  will  make  recommendations 
concerning  a  well-coordinated  land 
acquisition  and  development  pro- 
gram for  outdoor  recreation  in  the 
State.  It  will  conduct  hearings  and 
investigations  and  report  to  the 
93rd  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  or  before  November  1,  1962. 
The  Department  of  Conservation 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
technical,  expert,  professional  and 
clerical  assistance. 

Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner's 
annual  message  to  the  legislature 
reports  significant  progress  in  the 
last  10  years  in  acquiring  and  de- 
veloping lands  for  public  recreation. 
In  the  last  seven  years  state  holdings 
have  risen  from  145,000  acres  to 
275,000  acres,  and  he  stated  that 
"the  emerging  needs  of  the  sixties 


require  that  we  plan  now  for  con- 
tinued growth — and  New  Jersey 
should  double  its  open  acreage"  in 
the  next  10  years.  Means  of  accom- 
plishing this  program  were  recom- 
mended in  his  budget  message.  He 
further  suggested  that  the  Legisla- 
ture consider  a  conservation  ease- 
ment law  "to  preserve  desirable 
lands  in  their  natural  state  under 
private  ownership,  and  facilitate 
their  future  acquisition  as  recrea- 
tional sites." 

MEETINGS 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Great 
Lakes  Park  Training  Institute  drew 
a  registration  of  353  persons  at  its 
session  at  Pokagon  State  Park, 
Angola,  Indiana,  February  20-24. 
Persons  in  attendance  represented 
20  states,  4  Canadian  provinces, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
National  Park  Service  of  Canada 
and  the  various  provincial  govern- 
ments of  Canada  sent  representa- 
tives. The  theme  of  the  Institute 
was  Long  Range  Planning  in  Our 
Population  Explosion.  It  was  the 
topic  of  the  banquet  address  given 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Barton,  Professor  of 
Geography  at  Indiana  University. 

The  keynote  address — Parks  in 
the  Regional  Economy — was  given 
by  Dr.  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secre- 
tary of  Forests  and  Waters  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Goddard  stated  that  the  Recrea- 
tional facilities  in  a  park  draw  from 
a  wide  area  and  serve  as  a  great 
economic  boost  to  communities  lo- 
cated near  them.  Even  in  those 
cases  where  no  extensive  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  there  is  a  con- 
siderable economic  contribution  to 
the  local  economy  wherever  a  park 
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exists.  "Most  of  us  realize  that  the 
financial  implications  of  recreational 
development  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  story.  Nevertheless,  for 
practical  purposes,  we  must  hammer 
home  at  every  opportunity  two  im- 
portant facts.  First,  that  com- 
munities that  ignore  the  very  meas- 
urable economic  dimension  of  a  park 
program  are  denying  themselves 
some  important  benefits.  Second, 
the  continued  indiscriminate  mutila- 
tion of  the  landscape,  without  at 
least  some  reservation  of  space  for 
the  scenic  and  recreational  amen- 
ities, can  lead  nowhere  save  to  eco- 
nomic degradation.  A  world  of 
housing  developments  and  highways 
alone  is  not  the  kind  of  place  in 
which  people  want  to  live." 

The  program  included  other 
speakers  on  the  following  subjects: 
Use  of  Aerial  Photos  for  Park  Ac- 
quisition and  Development,  Pro- 
cedures for  Setting  Up  Parks  and 
Recreation  Administrative  Prac- 
tices, Meeting  the  Need  for  Family 
Camping,  Long  Range  Park  Plan- 
ning in  our  Population  Explosion, 
The  Nature  Program  Without  the 
Professional  Naturalist,  Boating 
Problems,  Sewage  Disposal  in 
Heavily  Used  Areas,  Flood  and 
Flowage  Easement  for  Recreational 
Use,  Maintenance  Gadgets,  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Shoreline  Survey  slide 
presentation. 

Special  recognitions  awarded  for 
support  and  participation  in  the 
Institute  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Garrett  G.  Eppley,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Recreation  of  In- 
diana University  and  Director  of 
the  Institute,  to  Harold  W.  Groth, 
Director  of  the  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan Park  District;  Walter  Tuck- 


er, Director-Secretary  of  the  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Metropolitan  Park  Dis- 
trict; and  Henry  Prange,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Indiana  Conserva- 
tion Department. 

A  copy  of  the  270-page  proceed- 
ings can  be  obtained  for  $3  from  the 
Department  of  Recreation,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

The  College  Union  Building  on 
the  campus  of  North  Carolina  State 
College  was  the  locale  for  the  6th 
Annual  Southeastern  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Training  Institute  for  Plan- 
ning, Maintenance,  and  Operation 
conducted  from  February  28  through 
March  3.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Recreation  at  N.  C.  State,  Charles 
C.  Stott,  reports  that  this  session 
was,  by  far,  the  largest  and  most 
successful  held  to  date.  More  than 
85  persons  attended.  The  program, 
designed  to  provide  each  person  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  ses- 
sions of  greatest  interest,  included 
subjects  relating  to  Safety,  Per- 
sonnel and  Salary  Policies,  Picnic 
Areas,  Building  Maintenance,  Bud- 
get Preparation,  General  Mainte- 
nance, Swimming  Pools,  Family 
Camping,  Service  Areas,  Terraces, 
Shade  Trees  and  Signs.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  lectures  were  given, 
including  "Lighting  of  Outdoor 
Areas"  by  W.  M.  Pratt  III,  Con- 
sulting Engineer,  Durham,  N.  C., 
"Swimming  Pools,  Design  and  Op- 
eration" by  F.  EHwood  Allen,  Allen 
Organization,  Bennington,  Vermont, 
and  "Park  Sign  Programs"  by  Ira 
B.  Lykes,  National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.  One  feature  of 
the  Institute  was  an  evening  session 
on  "Shade  Trees"  at  which  Edward 
H.  Scanlon,  of  Edward  H.  Scanlon 
and  Associates,  Olmstead  Falls,  Ohio, 
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lectured  on  shade  trees  in  cities 
throughout  the  world,  and  illus- 
trated it  with  color  slides  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  The  Institute  was 
concluded  at  a  luncheon  at  which 
certificates  were  presented  to  the 
trainees.  Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell, 
Chancellor,  North  Carolina  State 
College,  was  the  principal  speaker, 
taking  as  his  subject  the  "Growth 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  America." 

The  12th  Annual  Park  Short 
Course  was  held  at  O'Leno  State 
Park,  Florida,  April  10-14.  De- 
signed to  help  Florida's  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  park  per- 
sonnel achieve  a  broader  perspective 
of  their  vocation,  the  course  was 
conducted  by  the  General  Extension 
Division  of  Florida  in  cooperation 
with  the  Florida  Association  of 
Park  Personnel,  the  Florida  Park 
Service,  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives,  and  the  University  of 
Florida.  The  instructional  staff 
included  University  faculty  mem- 
bers and  outstanding  state  and 
national  leaders  in  the  field.  Course 
subjects  included  safety,  camping, 
public  relations,  tricks-of-the-trade, 
design  in  city  park  landscaping, 
planning  and  maintenance,  inter- 
preting your  park,  and  panel  dis- 
cussions on  national,  state,  county, 
and  city  parks.  Practicality  and 
informality  were  major  program 
criteria  and  approximately  100  were 
in  attendance. 

The  Florida  Historical  Society 
Annual  Meeting,  sponsored  by  the 
Palm  Beach  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, met  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  April  7-8.  Mayors  Percy 
I.  Hopkins  and  Claude  D.  Reese  of 
West  Palm  Beach  and  Palm  Beach 


greeted  the  assembly  and  12  speak- 
ers presented  historical  papers  and 
reports.  The  Hon.  Stanton  Griffis, 
statesman,  and  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  Argentina, 
Poland  and  Egypt,  spoke  at  the 
annual  dinner.  Albert  C.  Manucy, 
Interpretive  Planner,  National  Park 
Service,  Region  One,  and  former 
President,  Florida  Historical  So- 
ciety, presided  at  a  night  session 
when  Naturalist  Vernon  Gilbert, 
Everglades  National  Park,  gave  a 
slide  talk  on  Hurricane  Donna's 
effect  on  the  park. 

On  March  29,  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America  and  the 
Sport  Fishing  Institute  jointly  spon- 
sored a  Workshop  in  Chicago  on 
access  (to  water).  Some  60  attend- 
ees represented  state  park  or  fish 
and  game  agencies  from  most  of  the 
States,  a  number  of  metropolitan 
park  districts,  several  federal  agen- 
cies and  other  interested  groups, 
such  as  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
and  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments. Addresses  and  talks  were 
presented  by  Dr.  Maurice  Goddard, 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  and 
General  Vogel,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  TVA.  For 
discussion  purposes  the  group  was 
broken  into  four  sections  with  dis- 
cussion leaders.  The  latter  included 
Robert  M.  Howes  from  TVA,  Tom 
Nelson  of  the  Kentucky  Department 
of  Parks,  M.  C.  Huppuch  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Chester 
Brown  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. This  matter  of  access  received 
little  attention  as  recently  as  a 
decade  ago,  but  has  now  grown  to 
represent  a  significant  problem. 
Matters  of  land  acquisition,  design, 
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administration  responsibility,  main- 
tenance and,  of  course,  financing 
appeared  to  get  special  attention 
in  the  discussions,  which  were  cer- 
tainly interesting  and  active.  The 
need  for  better  coordination  of  in- 
terrelated programs  among  state  and 
local  agencies,  as  well  as  Federal, 
also  was  brought  out  strongly. 
There  seemed  to  be  considerable 
enthusiasm  for  a  repeat  performance 
next  year  so  that  specifics  could  be 
explored  in  more  detail. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Workshop 
on  Interpretive  Programs  was  held 
at  Bradford  Woods,  Martinsville, 
Indiana,  April  6-9.  The  1961  Work- 
shop theme  was  "What's  New  in 
Interpretation."  Reynold  Carlson, 
Professor  of  Recreation,  Indiana 
University,  welcomed  the  group, 
and  speakers  included  Harold  Wallin, 
President,  Association  of  Inter- 
pretive Naturalists;  Kenny  Dale, 
Interpretive  Specialist,  Branch  of 
State  Cooperation,  National  Park 
Service;  Walter  Tucker,  Columbus 
Metropolitan  Park,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Eleanor  Morrison,  Hamilton  County 
Parks,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; and  Byron  L. 
Ashbaugh,  Nature  Center  for  Young 
America.  The  program  included 
talks  and  papers  on  public  relations, 
what's  new  in  interpretive  programs, 
techniques  of  work  in  schools  and 
day  camps,  trail  exhibits  and  a  re- 
port on  the  AIPE  survey  of  inter- 
pretive programs  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Sixty-three 
persons  from  two  Federal  agencies, 
nine  States,  Canada  and  repre- 
sentatives from  national  organi- 
zations attended  the  meeting.  A 
Constitution  for  the  Association  of 
Interpretive  Naturalists,  founded 
at  the  1960  Workshop,  was  adopted 


at  this  year's  meeting,  and  this 
association  will  sponsor  the  1962 
Workshop  on  Interpretive  Programs 
at  Glen  Helen  Park,  Antioch  College, 
Ohio,  April  5-8. 

A  fresh  approach  to  the  problem 
of  family  camping,  looking  toward  a 
unification  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  those  concerned  with  this  grow- 
ing activity,  was  the  theme  of  a 
conference  held  on  May  3,  4  and  5 
at  Camp  Letts,  Maryland,  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  meeting 
was  called  by  the  American  Camp- 
ing Association,  Gunnar  Peterson, 
Chairman,  Family  Camping  Com- 
mittee. This  national  organization 
has  been  principally  concerned  with 
organized  group  camping  but  has 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  for  country-wide  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  providing 
camping  opportunities  at  the  family 
level. 

Conferees  included  representa- 
tives of  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment, industry,  national  publica- 
tions, national  and  local  camping 
organizations  across  the  country. 
Also  represented  were  such  organi- 
zations as  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association,  the 
National  Safety  Council,  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives. 

Workshops  were  established  to 
consider:  philosophy  of  family 
camping,  the  basic  needs  for  family 
camping  facilities,  the  better  use 
of  existing  facilities,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  facilities,  and 
minimum  standards  and  legislation 
to  govern  this  activity. 

From  the  discussions  there  de- 
veloped recognition  of  the  necessity 
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for  clarifying  and  for  mutual  under- 
standing in  the  areas  of:  objectives 
in  family  camping;  standardization 
of  facilities  and  services;  needs  for 
establishment  of  new  campgrounds 
and  better  use  of  existing  ones; 
the  encouragement  of  better  be- 
havior and  park  use  by  campers; 
uniformity  in  camping  legislation 
and  regulations;  and  definition  of 
names  and  terms  used  in  camping 
jargon. 

Recommendations  of  the  con- 
ference were  aimed  at  supplying 
basic  answers  in  those  areas  where 
agreement  exists,  and  for  accom- 
plishing the  further  study  needed  in 
others.  The  recommendations  will 
be  released  by  the  American  Camp- 
ing Association.  As  one  beginning 
point,  the  conference  has  under- 
taken the  compilation  of  a  glossary 
of  camping  terms. 

The  American  Camping  Associa- 
tion representatives  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  continue  to  sponsor 
and  coordinate  activities  of  the 
participating  agencies,  individuals, 
and  groups  in  the  furtherance  of 
family  camping  objectives.  Those 
individuals  and  agencies  interested 
in  the  future  of  family  camping  in 
America  are  invited  to  contact  the 
American  Camping  Association, 
Bradford  Woods,  Martinsville,  In- 
diana. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Nevada — A  Sound  Park  Program, 
recently  published  by  the  State 
Park  Commission,  is  a  study  of  the 
problems  of  recreation  land  use,  the 
changing  pattern  of  population  pres- 
sure, the  economics  of  park  opera- 
tions and  of  development  costs, 
acquisition,  and  staffing.  A  field 


analysis  conducted  last  July  and 
August  resulted  in  the  following 
suggested  programs  for  Nevada's 
State  parks:  (1)  adequate  super- 
vision during  the  busy  season  to 
correct  maintenance  and  opera- 
tional deficiencies,  (2)  an  interpre- 
tation program  of  self-guided  na- 
ture trails,  historical  plaques  and, 
in  some  parks,  the  services  of  a 
ranger  naturalist,  (3)  design  and 
construction  standards  for  picnic, 
camping  and  sanitary  facilities  to 
correct  present  inadequacies  and  to 
harmonize  facilities  with  landscape, 
and  (4)  more  scenic  parks  and 
recreation  areas  for  both  geographic 
and  functional  balance.  Four  of  the 
existing  nine  areas  are  of  historical 
or  scientific  interest  and  a  third  of 
the  parks  are  located  in  Lincoln 
County.  The  total  estimated  cost 
for  acquiring  and  developing  eleven 
new  areas  is  $6,257,617  and  the 
annual  estimated  cost  for  operation 
and  maintenance  and  an  adequate 
central  staff  is  $243,100. 

State  Park  Director  William  J. 
Hart,  in  his  transmittal  letter  to 
Governor  Grant  Sawyer,  stated  that 
members  of  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission "believe  that  to  make  sound 
policy  decisions  they  must  have 
accurate,  up-to-date  information 
plus  a  working  knowledge  of  estab- 
lished management  principles."  He 
also  stated  that  "the  findings  of  the 
study  *  *  *  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
future  plans  and  actions." 

Roadside  Parks,  The  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives'  new 
publication,  represents  a  year  of 
study  and  research  on  the  status  of 
state  roadside  park  networks  and 
plans  for  their  future  development. 
Wilbur  J.  Garmhausen,  Chief  Land- 
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scape  Architect  of  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  served  as  pro- 
ject editor.  This  study  began  in 
the  fall  of  1959  with  a  questionnaire 
mailed  to  all  states  and  the  Canadian 
provinces.  Twenty-six  of  the  50 
states  and  2  provinces  in  Canada 
participated.  All  have  roadside 
park  systems,  all  reported  sym- 
pathetic legislative  bodies,  and  81 
percent  have  major  development 
plans  for  the  next  few  years.  The 
value  of  this  report  lies  largely  in 
the  14  statistical  charts  compiled 
from  the  questionnaire  returns,  the 
concise,  legible  presentation,  useful 
for  comparison  purposes  on  a  state- 
by-state  and  geographical  area  basis. 
Copies  of  the  complete  report  may 
be  obtained  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  Ogle- 
bay  Park,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
at  50c  per  copy  to  AIPE  members, 
and  $1  per  copy  to  non-members. 

State  Parks  of  California,  a  94- 
page  publication,  printed  in  April, 
is  a  well-illustrated  book  which 
describes  the  144  state  parks  and 
38  state  monuments  administered 
by  the  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks.  It  was  prepared  by  John 
Robinson,  State  Division  of  High- 
ways, and  Alfred  Calais  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Beaches  and  Parks,  and 
published  by  Sunset  Magazine 
through  its  subsidiary,  Lane  Book 
Company.  Mr.  Calais  has  gener- 
ously contributed  his  share  of  the 
royalties  to  the  State  Park  Contin- 
gent Fund  to  augment  its  printing 
budget  which  has  been  drastically 
reduced  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
publication  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Lane  Book  Company,  Menlo 
Park,  California  for  $1.95  per  copy. 

Oregon — 1960    Progress    Report. 


The  Oregon  State  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Division  annual  report 
covers  administration,  operation  and 
development  of  Oregon's  State 
Parks.  Last  July  the  Landscape 
Division  was  combined  with  the 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  Divi- 
sion, which  made  possible  a  46  per- 
cent increase  in  administrative  per- 
sonnel. 

State  Parks — Areas,  Acreages  and 
Accommodations,  1960,  a  58-page 
processed  publication  containing 
data  from  99  state  agencies  in  50 
states  on  state  parks  and  related 
recreation  areas,  was  issued  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  March. 
It  lists  by  States  2,589  areas  and 
gives  for  each  the  acreage  and  loca- 
tion by  county  and  indicates  the 
availability  of  hotels,  lodges,  cabins, 
tent  and  trailer  campsites,  restau- 
rants, refreshment  stands  and  water 
recreation.  This  information  shows 
encouraging  gains  in  the  five-year 
period  since  publication  of  the  last 
comparable  report  in  1955.  During 
this  period  the  total  number  of 
areas  increased  28  percent  and  total 
acreage  8  percent  to  5,497,282  acres, 
as  of  January  1,  1960.  California 
and  Oregon  continue  to  lead  the 
other  states  in  the  number  of  areas 
with  188  and  174  areas  respectively. 
The  same  five  states — New  York, 
California,  Maine,  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania — continued  to  lead  in 
state  park  acreage  as  they  did  five 
years  ago.  Ohio  has  the  greatest 
number  of  state  historic  sites.  Total 
overnight  accommodations  in  state 
park  hotels  and  lodges,  cabins  and 
organized  group  camps  increased 
45  percent.  Tent  and  trailer  camp 
facilities  increased  60  percent. 
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NEWS   FROM   THE   STATES 

Alaska.  A  plan  has  been  proposed 
to  open  up  approximately  800  square 
miles  of  lakes  and  marshland  in  the 
interior  of  the  state  — "to  recreation- 
seekers."  The  suggested  Minto 
Lakes  Public  Recreation  and  Re- 
search Area  includes  Big  and  Little 
Minto  Lakes  near  the  junction  of 
the  Tanana  and  Tolovana  Rivers. 
The  proposal  was  sent  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Lands,  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  has  been 
presented  to  the  Alaska  Sportsmen's 
Council  through  the  Tanner  Valley 
Sportsmen's  Association.  "One  of 
the  proposals  in  the  new  plan  is  to 
set  aside,  for  public  use,  an  area  of 
about  50  square  miles  to  assure  that 
the  ownership  or  use  of  the  area  by 
a  few  will  not  jeopardize  its  use  and 
enjoyment  by  many."  By  with- 
drawing from  public  use  only  50  of 
the  800  square  miles  of  similar  lake 
and  marsh  environs,  both  public  and 
private  interests  would  be  protected. 
Another  vital  part  of  the  plan  is  to 
create  access  to  the  area  by  road 
from  Fairbanks.  This  tremendous 
wet  area  is  an  ecologically  unusual 
area  in  central  Alaska  which  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  used 
intermittently  for  waterfowl  re- 
search by  the  University  of  Alaska 
biologists. 

Kentucky.  Current  plans  are  to 
spend  between  $12  and  $15  million 
on  the  state  park  program.  In- 
cluded in  the  plans  are  five  new 
parks  and  major  improvements  at 
existing  parks  and  shrines  through- 
out the  State.  Four  of  the  five  new 
parks  will  be  developed  around  new 
Lakes  as  follows :  Rough  River  Dam 
State  Park,  500  acres  in  Grayson 
and  Breckenridge  Counties;  Buck- 


horn  Lake  State  Park,  600  acres  in 
Perry  County;  Greenbo  Lake  State 
Park,  3,000  acres  in  Greenup  and 
Floyd  Counties;  and  Falmouth  Lake 
State  Park,  500  acres  in  Pendleton 
County.  The  17-acre  Big  Bone 
Lick  State  Park  in  Boone  County 
is  the  fifth  area  recently  acquired. 
The  program  was  made  possible  by 
a  $100  million  bond  issue,  of  which 
$10  million  was  set  aside  for  park 
expansion  and  improvement. 

Maryland.  The  10th  Annual  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  on  Recreation 
and  Parks,  sponsored  by  the  Mary- 
land Recreation  and  Parks  Society, 
was  held  in  Annapolis  on  April  21 
and  22  at  historic  Carvel  Hall. 
John  P.  Hewitt,  Director  of  Parks 
of  the  Maryland-National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission, 
served  as  General  Chairman.  Sen. 
Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
addressed  the  opening  session  on  the 
subject  of  "Total  Fitness — A  New 
Challenge,"  and  described  the  bene- 
fits of  his  bill,  S  858,  to  authorize 
the  Housing  Home  Finance  Agency 
to  assist  in  preserving  open  space  in 
and  around  urban  areas. 

A  well-rounded  program,  pre- 
sented by  means  of  discussion 
groups,  included  topics  on  the 
threat  of  encroachments,  what  is 
new  in  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  parks  and  recreation  areas, 
and  imaginative  zoning  in  land-use 
planning.  Topics  discussed  in  the 
recreation  field  were  a  fitness  pro- 
gram for  the  non-athletic,  how  to 
work  with  hard-to-reach  youths, 
activities  for  senior  citizens,  and 
planning  for  youth  and  family 
needs. 

Although  Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes 
was  unable  to  address  the  confer- 
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ence  because  of  illness,  his  message 
was  conveyed  to  the  delegates. 
It  summarized  progress  made  in  the 
park  and  recreation  field  in  Mary- 
land and  gave  assurance  of  his 
interest  and  support  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Michigan.  Approximately  56  per- 
cent of  the  total  165,000  man-days 
recorded  by  inmate  labor  under  the 
corrections-conservation  camp  pro- 
gram went  into  projects  at  state 
parks  and  recreation  areas.  The 
program  provided  an  estimated 
$1,650,000  worth  of  manpower 
throughout  the  state  in  1960  and 
much  of  this  work  could  not  have 
been  done  otherwise.  The  program, 
now  in  its  14th  year,  operates  much 
as  the  old  CCC  program  did  in 
the  1930's. 

A  $146  million  parks  expansion 
and  development  program  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation by  Arthur  C.  Elmer, 
Chief,  Parks  and  Recreation  Di- 
vision, in  February,  proposes  a  10- 
year  outlay  of  approximately  $58 
million  to  acquire  175,000  acres  of 
new  park  land,  and  $88  million  for 
capital  improvements,  of  which 
$20  million  would  be  used  to  de- 
velop proposed  new  areas.  Geared 
to  an  annual  10  percent  increase  of 
park  users  over  the  years,  it  would, 
among  other  things,  provide  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  62,000 
campers  at  one  time.  Currently, 
Michigan's  state  parks  system  is 
hard  pressed  to  handle  more  than 
18  million  recreationists  who  have 
used  parks  each  of  the  last  two 
years.  Mr.  Elmer  suggested  that  a 
private  firm  be  hired  to  conduct  a 
recreation  survey  which  would  take 
in  all  city  and  county  parks,  state 


holdings,  federal  lands  in  Michigan, 
and  "  *  *  *  would  give  ample 
weight  to  findings  of  the  recent 
'Great  Lakes  Shoreline'  study  by 
the  National  Park  Service." 

Texas.  The  annual  Texas  State 
Park  Managers  Conference  was 
held  in  Denison,  February  20-21. 
Following  the  welcoming  address  by 
J.  Carter  King,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Texas  State  Parks  Board,  and  other 
prominent  and  well-known  Texas 
speakers,  certificates  of  service  were 
presented  to  12  state  park  managers, 
past  managers  and  other  deserving 
park  personnel,  who  had  served  in 
the  system,  5,  10,  or  25  years. 

West  Virginia.  The  Conserva- 
tion Commission  acquired  4,144 
acres  of  recreation  lands  in  three 
counties  during  January.  Chief 
Logan  Recreation  Area  of  3,271 
acres  in  Logan  County  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Parks  Division,  and  will  include 
fish  ponds,  playgrounds,  picnic 
areas,  a  swimming  pool  and  other 
planned  essentials  for  public  recrea- 
tion. The  858  acres  purchased  in 
Berkeley  County  will  extend  and 
round  out  the  boundaries  of  Sleepy 
Creek  Public  Hunting  Area  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State.  A 
15-acre  interior  tract  purchased  in 
Pocahontas  County  completes  the 
land  acquisition  planned  for  Droop 
Mountain  Battlefield  State  Park. 
The  Logan  County  tract  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Logan  Civic  Associa- 
tion for  $90,000  and  deeded  to  the 
Conservation  Commission  for  $40,- 
000.  A  $50,000  appropriation  for 
both  development  and  land  ac- 
quisition in  Logan,  Lincoln,  Mingo 
and  Boone  counties  had  been  made 
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by  the  1957  legislature.  The  Com- 
mission paid  $15,000  for  the  Berke- 
ley County  site  with  funds  re- 
ceived from  its  five  percent  hunting 


and  fishing  license  sales,  and  paid 
$3,500  for  land  in  Pocahontas 
County  with  funds  appropriated  by 
the  1958  legislature. 


NCSP  Board  of  Directors  Annual  Meeting 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
held  a  two-day  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  March  17 
and  18.  The  following  were  in  at- 
tendance: Frank  D.  Quinn,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Arthur  C.  Elmer, 
President,  Earl  P.  Hanson,  Vice- 
President,  John  R.  Vanderzicht, 
Vice-President,  Ben  H.  Thompson, 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Dora  A.  Padgett, 
Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  John 
Crabb,  Iowa,  Harold  J.  Dyer,  New 
York,  V.  W.  Flickinger,  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Ethel  W.  Harris,  Texas,  Polk  He- 
bert,  Louisiana,  U.  W.  Hella,  Minne- 
sota, C.  West  Jacocks,  South  Caro- 
lina, Joseph  Jaeger,  Jr.,  Missouri, 
Miss  Harlean  James,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Kermit  McKeever,  West 
Virginia,  Charles  Monroe,  Okla- 
homa, Bryan  Stearns,  Arkansas. 
Jack  D.  Strain,  Nebraska,  Law- 
rence Stuart,  Maine,  Robert  B, 
Williams,  Vermont,  Sidney  S.  Ken- 
nedy, Washington,  D.  C.  and  Con- 
rad L.  Wirth. 


Important  action  taken  includes 
the  authorization  of  a  bi-monthly 
Newsletter  to  go  to  all  members 
which  will  present  up-to-date  events 
of  interest  to  the  Conference  and  in 
the  field  of  state  parks. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Newsletter 
has  been  sent  to  all  members  and 
many  congratulatory  letters  have 
been  received.  The  next  issue  will 
be  in  July. 

Plans  for  the  41st  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  NCSP,  September  24-27, 
1961  at  Lake  Texoma,  Oklahoma, 
with  the  states  of  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa as  joint  hosts,  were  discussed 
and  a  suggested  program  approved. 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting  was 
the  dinner  given  on  March  17 
in  honor  of  James  F.  Evans,  long  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  NCSP  and  a  former  president, 
who  recently  retired  as  Director  of 
the  New  York  Division  of  State 
Parks,  a  position  he  held  for  23 
years.  The  occasion  was  a  gala  one 
with  many  in  attendance.  This  was 
a  heartfelt  tribute  from  old  friends. 
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Mrs.  Tom  Wallace,  wife  of  the 
Editor  emeritus  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  died  on  March  30  at  Nor- 
ton Memorial  Infirmary  where  she 
had  been  a  patient  since  March  7. 
She  was  74  years  of  age  and  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  about  a  year.  Mrs. 
Wallace  was  the  former  Augusta 
French  of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of 
Harry  B.  French,  a  partner  in  the 
pharmaceutical  firm  of  Smith,  Kline 
and  French  Laboratories.  She  was  a 
graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  and 
was  married  to  Mr.  Wallace  in  1911. 
In  1956  she  gave  anonymously  the 
sum  of  $250,000  to  establish  a  chair 
of  conservation  at  the  University  of 
Louisville,  named  in  honor  of  her 
husband,  dean  of  Kentucky  news- 
papermen and  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  conservationists.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace had  served  as  an  officer  of  both 
APCA  and  NCSP.  Ill  health  has 
forced  Mr.  Wallace  to  complete 
retirement  and  he  is  very  ill  at  his 
home  at  the  present  time.  Besides 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Wallace  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward 
Lyons  of  New  York;  a  son,  Henry 
Wallace;  a  brother,  Graham  French 
of  Philadelphia  and  five  grand- 
children. 

The  sudden  death  of  Robert  G. 
Cries,  son  of  the  late  John  M.  Gries 
and  Mrs.  Gries  who  resides  in  Con- 
over,  Ohio,  occurred  on  March  31. 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  Mr.  Gries  was 
45  years  of  age  and  death  was 
caused  by  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Before  joining  CIA  he  had  served 
in  the  office  of  Military  government 


in  Berlin  and  later  in  the  office  of  the 
High  Commissioners  for  Germany. 
In  World  War  II,  he  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  four  children. 
Mr.  Gries'  father  will  be  well  re- 
membered as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  APCA. 

Markeley  Stevenson,  nationally 
known  landscape  architect  of  the 
firm  of  Wheelwright,  Stevenson  and 
Laugren  and  resident  of  Philadel- 
phia, died  on  December  3,  1960. 

He  received  his  degree  in  civil 
engineering  at  Lafayette  College  and 
his  Masters  in  landscape  architec- 
ture at  Harvard  in  1923.  Early  in 
his  career  he  was  connected  with 
Olmsted  Brothers  and  later  engaged 
in  private  professional  practice  until 
1928  when  he  formed  the  firm  of 
Wheelwright  and  Stevenson  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  served  as  President  of 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  1945  to  1949,  and  was 
prominent  in  numerous  professional 
organizations.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  works  including  "A  Survey 
and  Report  on  a  Comprehensive 
State  Park  System  for  Pennsyl- 
vania" and  "Why  We  Need  State 
Parks",  as  well  as  professional  and 
technical  articles. 

He  was  75  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Long  a  member 
of  the  APCA,  he  had  been  a  speaker 
at  numerous  conferences  and  a 
contributor  to  the  Annual. 

Cason  J.  Callaway,  Georgia  in- 
dustrialist and  planter,  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Conference  on 
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State  Parks,  died  at  the  age  of  66 
in  his  native  Georgia.  He  was 
President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Callaway  Mills  until  1938 
when  he  retired  to  devote  time  to 
demonstrate  increased  profitable 
cash  crops  for  the  South.  He  turned 
over  most  of  his  fortune  to  a  founda- 
tion named  for  his  mother,  Ida 
Cason  Callaway. 

Professional  park  and  recreation 
friends  across  the  country  will  be 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Homer  W. 
Fish,  Superintendent  of  Parks, 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  for 
many  years.  During  his  years  of 
service  to  Wheeling,  Mr.  Fish  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  such  a  signifi- 
cant park  development  and  admini- 
strative program  as  to  make  Oglebay 
Park  and  Wheeling  Parks  examples 
of  achievement.  Mr.  Fish  has  been 
ill  for  five  years  but  continued  to 
serve  until  October  1960.  His  death 
occurred  in  February  1961.  He  had 


served  as  park  superintendent  in  a 
number  of  cities  before  coming  to 
West  Virginia,  and  was  an  active 
worker  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives.  It  was 
through  him  that  the  Institute 
moved  its  central  offices  to  Oglebay 
Park. 

Frank  R.  Jeleff,  Washington  mer- 
chant and  civic  leader,  died  at  the 
age  of  82  on  April  27.  Long  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  100 
on  the  Federal  City,  he  will  be 
a  distinct  loss  to  Washington  and 
the  metropolitan  area  in  general. 
A  native  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mr. 
Jeleff,  came  to  Washington  and 
built  a  women's  speciality  store  in 
the  downtown  section.  His  business 
later  expended  to  the  suburbs  with 
several  branches  in  nearby  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  He  found  much 
time  to  engage  in  charitable  and 
civic  enterprises  of  many  kinds. 
For  his  devotion  to  many  causes  he 
was  honored  with  citations  and 
awards. 


Urban  Planners  Needed 


A  new  examination  for  Urban 
Planner  has  been  announced  for 
filling  positions  paying  from  $6,435 
to  $13,730  a  year  in  various  Federal 
agencies. 

No  written  test  will  be  given.  To 
qualify,  applicants  must  have  had 
appropriate  education  or  experience 
in  city,  urban,  or  regional  planning. 
Full  details  concerning  the  require- 


ments to  be  met,  as  well  as  other 
information  about  the  jobs  and  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  many  post 
offices  throughout  the  country. 

Applications  for  these  positions 
will  be  accepted  until  further  notice 
and  must  be  filed  with  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission's  Wash- 
ington office. 
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THE  CITY  IN  HISTORY:  ITS  ORIGINS,  ITS 
TRANSFORMATIONS  AND  ITS  PROSPECTS. 
By  Lewis  Mumford.  Illustrated.  657 
pp.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World.  $11.50. 

The  outstanding  review  of  Mr. 
Mumford's  new  book  by  Allan 
Temko,  who  is  associate  editor  of 
The  Architectural  Forum,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  16,  calls  "The  Culture  of 
Cities"  an  "incontestable  master- 
piece, a  landmark  in  urban  litera- 
ture." Now  23  years  later,  Mr. 
Mumford  brings  forth  a  new  book 
which  is  a  magnificent  sequel  to 
"The  Culture  of  Cities"  which  Mr. 
Temko  states  may  be  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  life's  work. 

Mr.  Mumford  warns  that  the 
absolute  extinction  of  the  city 
is  conceivable  on  a  global  basis. 
The  whole  world  he  thinks  may 
become  a  "vast  urban  hive."  Quot- 
ing Mr.  Temko: 

"If  he  holds  this  to  be  a  proba- 
bility rather  than  a  possibility,  Mr. 
Mumford  nevertheless  has  mar- 
shaled evidence  from  more  than 
five  thousand  years  of  urban  history 
to  support  his  conclusion  that  only 
a  final  choice  exists  between  re- 
organizing the  city  on  a  "positive" 
basis  or  witnessing  its  extinction  by 
"negative"  forces. 

"Happily,  however,  the  picture 
is  not  completely  grim.  Borrowing 
a  figure  from  Arnold  Toynbee,  the 
author  points  out  that  brute  ma- 
terialism may  be  "etherealized" 
by  a  predominantly  healthy  society. 
Walls  can  vanish,  moats  become 
lakes,  fortresses  make  way  for  li- 
braries and  hospitals,  and  the  glory 
of  this  book  is  the  humane  warmth 


that  Mr.  Mumford  brings  to  his 
exposition.  He  finds  invincible 
positive  forces  flowering,  often  as 
a  tender  bud  among  ruins,  but  also 
occasionally  blossoming  among 
great  fountains  and  arbors  in  the 
garden  of  civilization:  the  green 
quadrangles  of  medieval  Oxford; 
Swiss  and  Dutch  cities,  even  com- 
mercial Amsterdam  which  shows 
how  much  can  be  done  when  mer- 
cantile acquisitiveness  is  subordina- 
ted to  over-all  civic  interest.  These 
healthy  elements  are  also  found 
in  aristocratic  Bath;  the  romantic 
nineteenth-century  park  and  its 
companion,  the  romantic  suburb, 
now  a  museum  piece  where  it  is 
not  degraded  and  overrun.  It  was 
out  of  this  romantic  suburb  that 
Ebenezer  Howard's  great  concept 
of  the  garden  city  grew.  .  .  . 

"To  Mr.  Mumford,  understand- 
ably enough,  perhaps  the  most 
meaningful  triumph  of  the  human 
spirit  was  Greece  at  its  finest.  This 
was  not  complacent  and  bellicose 
Athens,  which  as  he  observes  in  a 
superb  critique  of  the  Acropolis, 
made  the  fatal  error  of  finally  wor- 
shiping the  polis  as  a  god.  .  .  ." 

"The  principles  of  civilized  life, 
then,  have  long  been  apparent  to 
wise  men.  If  we  embrace  a  pro- 
gram of  positive  action,  if  we  repeat 
throughout  the  world  innovations 
such  as  the  new  towns  and  green 
belts  which  have  been  established 
around  London  and  Stockholm, 
if  we  rebuild  our  urban  cores  on  the 
human  scale  of  post-war  Rotterdam, 
if  we  will  only  "slow  down"  as  Mr. 
Mumford  insists  we  must,  and  stop 
hoping  to  fly  to  the  moon  when  we 
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must  first  recover  our  "human 
selves,"  and  above  all  if  "the  sterile 
dreams  and  sadistic  nightmares 
that  obsess  the  ruling  elite  are 
banished,  there  will  be  such  a  re- 
lease of  human  vitality  as  will  make 
the  Renaissance  seem  almost  a 
stillbirth."  We  shall  not  have 
achieved  Christianopolis  perhaps, 
still  less  Utopia,  yet  we  shall  have 
averted  necropolis,  and  built  the 
City  of  Man." 


THIS  is  THE  AMERICAN  EARTH.  By  Ansel 
Adams  and  Nancy  Newhall,  Sierra 
Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1960.  89 
pp.  Illustrated  with  photographs  by 
Mr.  Adams.  $15.00. 

Despite  the  marshaling  of  many 
facts;  mighty  arguments,  a  great 
lyrical  cry  is  oftimes  needed  to  spark 
men  to  action — a  psalm  to  bring  the 
sermon  home.  Such  is  This  Is  The 
American  Earth,  by  Ansel  Adams 
and  Nancy  Newhall,  the  Sierra 
Club's  monumental  publication  ef- 
fort to  exhort  us  to  cherish  the 
earth. 

The  cry  is  poetry  in  the  eloquent 
free  verse  of  Nancy  Newhall.  It  is 
art  in  the  magnificent  photography 
of  Ansel  Adams  and  others.  Perhaps 
never  before  has  superb  photog- 
raphy been  so  closely  combined 
with  moving  language  to  create  a. 
book  of  such  import  in  the  field  of 
conservation.  The  impact  of  the 
handsome  $15  quarto  is  breath- 
taking as  it  reveals  the  glories  of  the 
earth  and  the  tragedies  of  its  dis- 
astrous use. 

Published  at  a  time  when  the 
most  urgent  warnings  seem  too  often 
unheeded,  This  Is  The  American 
Earth  is  a  compound  of  the  teachings 
of  Henry  Thoreau,  John  Muir  and 
Aldo  Leopold,  recrystallized  in  the 


matrix  of  the  modern-day  crisis  in 
conservation. 

From  ancient  times  man's  de- 
structive relationship  toward  the 
earth  is  traced  to  new  beginnings 
in  the  Eden  of  the  New  World.  As 
we  spent  it  extravagantly,  came 
new  thoughts — of  conservation — 
and  "thus  in  awe  and  humility,  in 
foreboding,  out  of  an  instinct  old 
as  life  .  .  .  began  a  new  relation  be- 
tween Man  and  the  earth. 

"A  new  ethic  was  being  born: 
that  we,  the  living,  are  now  and 
throughout  time  responsible  for 
what  happens  to  the  earth,  to  man, 
to  life." 

But  machines  came  too,  and 
"reckless,  we  tore  at  the  last  great 
virgin  resources."  "Havoc  de- 
scended from  the  naked  hills."  Now 
we  rush  on  to  the  "shabby  hells" 
of  a  "poisoned,  gutted  planet." 

Man's  very  survival  is  threatened. 
This  is  his  crisis,  the  authors  warn: 
Let  us  learn  from  life  what  are  the 
forces  of  renewal,  they  urge,  and 
protect  the  splendors  which  are  the 
sources  of  man's  spirit.  Too  few  of 
us,  Mrs.  Newhall  writes,  are  aware 
that  "to  any  beauty  we  must  come 
as  lovers,  not  destroyers,  come 
humbly,  softly,  to  look,  listen,  learn, 
to  cherish  and  to  shield."  "Tender- 
ly," she  concludes,  "now  let  all 
men  turn  to  the  earth." 

— JOHN  M.  KAUFFMANN 

REGIONS,  RESOURCES,  AND  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH.  By  Harvey  S.  Perloff,  Jr., 
Edgar  S.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Eric  E.  Lampard 
and  Richard  F.  Muth.  Published  for 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore.  716 
pp.  $12.00. 

In  the  belief  that  the  varied 
economic  growth  in  the  eight  dif- 
ferent geographic  regions  into  which 
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the  United  States  has  been  divided, 
influences  the  development  and  use 
of  natural  resources,  the  authors 
have  presented  a  wealth  of  detailed 
data  which  should  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  all  who  are  working  on  any 
phase  of  development  in  these  areas. 
Mr.  PerlofF,  in  the  Preface  describes 
the  two  objectives  in  view. 

"One  was  to  furnish  information  and 
insight  that  might  be  of  value  to  the  public 
and  private  groups  concerned  with  various 
aspects  of  economic  growth  and  decline  as 
well  as  with  natural  resources  .  .  .  The 
second  objective  was  to  provide  a  con- 
ceptual and  methodological  framework  as 
a  guide  for  our  future  research  in  resources 
and  regions  and  for  possible  use  by 
scholars  working  in  regional  and  develop- 
mental economics,  business  economics, 
geography,  planning  and  related  fields  in 
the  United  States  and  in  other  countries." 

It  is  explained  that  nationwide 
economic  trends  since  1870  have 
been  persistently  upward,  so  that 
nearly  all  differences  among  regions 
have  been  in  terms  of  relative  rates 
of  growth. 

The  Report  contains  maps,  graphs 
and  detailed  statistics  which  should 
prove  invaluable  to  all  those  work- 
ing on  any  program  of  improvement 
in  the  different  regions. 

— HARLEAN  JAMES 

CLEAN  WATERS:  A  summary  report  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Water 
Pollution  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
December  1960. 

The  proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Water  Pollution, 
now  are  available  in  full  and  com- 
plete form. 

The  document  of  more  than  600 
pages  includes  (1)  all  major  ad- 
dresses presented  at  the  opening 
and  closing  plenary  sessions;  (2) 
comments  of  Members  of  Congress 
who  appeared  as  a  panel;  (3)  sub- 
committee reports  from  each  major 


discussion  panel;  (4)  the  public  floor 
discussions;  (5)  recommendations 
of  the  conference;  and  (6)  ap- 
pendices. 

Single  copies  are  available  from 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  without 
charge  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
Others  are  on  sale  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.,  at  $2.25  each. 

BIRTH  OF  A  NATIONAL  PARK  IN  THE 
GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS.  By  Carlos 
C.  Campbell.  155  pp.  Illustrated  with 
black  and  white  photographs  and  maps. 
University  of  Tennessee  Press,  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee;  1960.  Price  $5.00 

This  book  concerns  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  a  ridge-top 
wonderland  of  towering  forests, 
sparkling  cascades,  and  remarkable 
wild-flowers  and  shrubs,  which  strad- 
dles the  Tennessee-North  Carolina 
boundary  line. 

The  author,  according  to  the 
writer  of  the  preface,  Horace  M. 
Albright,  former  director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  "was  on 
hand  when  each  vital  move  was 
made  in  the  long  fight  against  the 
unbelievable  obstacles  that  apathy, 
jealousy,  political  chicanery,  and 
selfishness  can  bring  to  bear  on  a 
noble  project.  He  has  written  a 
clear,  accurate,  unbiased  account  of 
the  chain  of  events  in  both  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  that  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  great 
park,  and  in  so  doing  has  contrib- 
uted a  volume  of  history  signifi- 
cant and  valuable  in  natural  re- 
sources conservation." 

Well  bound,  attractively  illus- 
trated, and  forceful  in  presentation, 
this  book  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  national  park  system  admirers. 
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Congress  Expands  National  Park  System 


The  87th  Congress  is  expanding 
the  national  park  system  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of 
President  Kennedy  in  his  Message 
relative  to  natural  resources  in 
which  he  said  that  "the  Nation's 
remaining  undeveloped  areas  of 
great  natural  beauty  are  being 
rapidly  preempted  for  other  uses." 
The  President  stated  that  he  was 
instructing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  formulate  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  recreational  lands 
program  and  conduct  a  survey  to 
determine  where  additional  national 
parks,  forests  and  seashore  areas 
should  be  proposed. 

During  the  past  14  years  Congress 
has  created  only  two  new  national 
parks,  the  Everglades  National 
Park  in  Florida  in  1947  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park  in 
1956. 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
Representative  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  have  before  their  com- 
mittees legislation  proposing  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  areas 
in  the  United  States  which  will 
bring  into  the  System  various  types 
of  new  parks. 

Proposals  for  new  park  areas  now 
pending  in  Congress  are  described 
as  follows: 


CAPE  COD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  87th  Congress  got  off  to  an 
excellent  start  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion—Public Law  87-126— on 
August  7  which  would  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore.  The  authorized 
area  is  26,660  acres.  The  act  au- 
thorizes 16  million  dollars  for  land 
acquisition — the  first  time  Congress 
has  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  acquire  initially  lands  for 
a  major  scenic  area  of  the  National 
Park  System.  This  is  the  first 
National  Seashore  to  be  authorized 
of  the  many  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress and  also  the  first  since  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  was 
authorized  in  1937. 

CANYON  LANDS,  UTAH 

Probably  the  most  recent  pro- 
posal for  a  National  Park  is  the  one 
being  suggested  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall,  Senator  Moss  and 
Representatives  King  and  Peterson 
of  Utah,  and  other  interested  citizens 
of  Utah.  The  proposed  Canyon 
Lands  National  Park,  located  in 
southeastern  Utah,  contains  mag- 
nificent scenery  and  significant  geo- 
logical values,  including  such  well- 
known  features  as  the  Needles 
Area,  the  Land  of  Standing  Rocks, 
Upheaval  Dome,  and  Grand  View 
Point.  The  following  bills  were 
introduced  in  Congress  on  August 
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8— S.2387  (Moss),  H.  R.8573  (King) 
and  H.R.  8574  (Peterson).  The 
proposed  park  would  comprise  not 
more  than  300,000  acres.  There  has 
been  no  action  as  yet  on  these  bills. 

CHESAPEAKE    AND    OHIO    CANAL, 

MARYLAND 

Proposals  to  establish  a  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park— to  preserve  the 
scenic  and  historic  values  of  this 
century-old  canal — have  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  several  years. 
As  a  means  of  interim  protection, 
the  federally  owned  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  right-of-way  ex- 
tending from  Seneca  to  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  comprising  4,800  acres, 
was  established  as  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Monument 
by  Presidential  proclamation  on 
January  18,  1961.  The  following 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
87th  Congress— S.77  (Beall),  H.R. 
4684  (Mathias)  and  H.R.  7487 
(Quie).  These  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  His- 
torical Park  and  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  approximately  10,200 
additional  acres.  The  parkway 
provision  in  previous  proposals  has 
been  omitted.  The  Senate  passed 
S.77  on  August  2,  but  the  House 
has  not  yet  taken  any  action. 

GREAT  BASIN,  NEVADA 

This  proposal,  which  has  wide- 
spread local  support,  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Great  Basin 
National  Park  in  eastern  Nevada. 
The  park  would  be  representative 
of  the  numerous  Great  Basin  moun- 
tain ranges  and  would  contain 
Wheeler  Peak,  Lehman  Caves, 
stands  of  bristlecone  pine  (the  old- 


est living  trees  on  earth),  and  strik- 
ing desert  to  mountain  top  scenery. 
The  following  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress — S.I 760  (Bible 
and  Cannon)  and  H.R.  6873  (Bar- 
ing). The  proposal  calls  for  an  area 
of  about  124,540  acres,  most  of 
which  is  now  included  in  a  national 
forest.  The  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  reported 
favorably  on  S.  1760  on  August  24. 
There  has  been  no  action  in  the 
House. 

INDIANA  DUNES,  INDIANA 

Indiana  Dunes  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant remaining  undeveloped 
shoreline  areas  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
During  the  Great  Lakes  Shoreline 
Recreation  Area  Survey,  conducted 
by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
1957-58,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  remaining  undeveloped  area  be 
preserved  for  public  use  and  en- 
joyment. Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  is  now  protected 
in  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park, 
the  remainder  being  threatened  by 
industrial  development.  Several 
proposals  have  been  made  in  pre- 
vious Congresses  for  the  preser- 
vation of  this  outstanding  dunes 
area  located  so  close  to  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  region.  Several  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  87th 
Congress,  as  follows — S.I 797  (Doug- 
las), to  establish  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Scientific  Landmark, 
S.2317  (Hartke)  to  establish  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Monu- 
ment and  H.R.  6544  (Say lor),  to 
establish  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Monument.  On  August  28, 
Senator  Douglas  introduced  an 
amendment  to  S.I 797,  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  bill,  which  provides 
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for  the  establishment  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  Con- 
gress has  taken  no  action  on  any 
of  these  bills. 

OREGON  DUNES,  OREGON 

The  Oregon  Dunes  area  is  con- 
sidered the  best  of  the  scenic  Oregon 
coastline.  It  was  identified  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Recreation  Area  Sur- 
vey, conducted  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1957-58,  as  being  of 
national  importance  and  qualified 
for  National  Seashore  status.  It 
contains  superlative  shoreline  scen- 
ery, outstanding  sand  dunes,  for- 
ested areas,  sea  caves,  and  beautiful 
fresh  water  lakes.  The  late  Senator 
Richard  Neuberger  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  this  proposed  National 
Seashore.  The  following  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress — S. 
992  (Mrs.  Neuberger),  to  establish 
the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore Recreation  Area,  and  H.R. 
6528  (Durno),  to  establish  an  Ore- 
gon Dunes  Shore  Lands.  There  has 
been  no  action  on  these  bills. 

OZARK  RIVERS,  MISSOURI 

This  proposal  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Ozark  Rivers  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  southern 
part  of  Missouri.  In  1954,  the 
Arkansas-White-Red  River  Basin 
Interagency  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Current  and  Eleven 
Point  Rivers  be  protected  as  free 
flowing  streams  and  developed  for 
recreation  purposes.  The  proposed 
monument  would  preserve  the  out- 
standing portions  of  these  rivers,  as 
well  as  numerous  springs,  caves 
and  adjacent  forest  lands.  The 
following  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress — S.  1381  (Symington 


and  Long)  and  H.R.  5712  (Ichord). 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
endorsed  the  National  Monument 
proposal.  Hearings  have  been  held 
on  these  bills  but  no  action  has 
been  taken  as  yet. 

PADRE  ISLAND,  TEXAS 

Padre  Island  possesses  the  largest 
barrier  beach  and  the  most  exten- 
sive reach  of  natural  undeveloped 
ocean  shore  remaining  in  the  United 
States,  outside  of  Alaska.  Padre 
Island  is  one  of  the  areas  identified 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast 
Seashore  Survey,  conducted  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1954-55,  as 
being  qualified  for  National  Sea- 
shore status.  The  following  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress — 
S.4  (Yarborough),  H.R.  5013  (Kil- 
gore)  and  H.R.  5049  (Young). 
Each  of  these  bills  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore.  S.4  provides  for 
the  preservation  of  88  miles  of 
Padre  Island,  but  the  House  bills 
provide  for  the  preservation  of 
only  65  miles  of  the  Island.  Congress 
has  held  hearings  on  all  of  the  bills 
but  has  taken  no  action. 

PICTURED  ROCKS,  MICHIGAN 

This  area,  located  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  is  one  that 
was  identified  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Shoreline  Survey  as  being  of  na- 
tional significance.  It  contains  15 
miles  of  50  to  200-foot  high  multi- 
colored sandstone  cliffs  called  "Pic- 
tured Rocks",  12  miles  of  undevel- 
oped beach  and  five  miles  of  the 
towering  Grand  Sable  Dunes.  A 
bill,  S.  2152  (Hart  and  McNamara), 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
establish  a  Pictured  Rocks  National 
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Recreation  Area.  The  area  de- 
scribed contains  approximately 
67,248  acres  of  land  and  water. 
There  has  been  no  action  on  this 
bill. 

POINT  REYES,  CALIFORNIA 

The  proposed  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  is  a  large  unspoiled 
seashore  located  near  San  Francisco 
and  it  contains  sandy  beaches,  wave 
swept  caves,  scenic  off-shore  rocks, 
steep  coastal  bluffs,  grasslands,  sand 
dunes  and  forests.  It  was  identified 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Recreation 
Area  Survey  as  being  of  national 
significance.  The  following  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress — 
S.476  (Engle  and  Kuchel),  H.R.2775 
(Clem  Miller)  and  H.R.  3244  (Cohe- 
lan).  These  bills  prescribe  an  area 
of  53,000  acres  with  provisions  to 
lease  at  least  20,000  acres  back  to 
ranchers  for  continued  operation 
and  preservation  of  the  pastoral 
scene.  The  Senate  passed  S.476  on 
September  7.  There  has  been  no 
action  in  the  House. 

PRAIRIE,  KANSAS 

After  many  years  of  study  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  with  the 
assistance  of  eminent  grassland 
ecologists  and  scientific  organiza- 
tions, an  area  in  Pottawatomie 
County,  Kansas  was  selected  as 


being  representative  of  the  true 
prairie.  It  is  an  area  containing 
outstanding  grass  and  animal  com- 
munities, rolling  wooded  hills  and 
clear  running  streams.  There  is  now 
a  proposal  in  Congress  to  establish 
a  Prairie  National  Park  in  this  area. 
Two  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress — S.73  (Schoeppel  and  Carl- 
son) and  H.R.  4885  (Avery).  The 
proposed  park  is  roughly  7  x  13 
miles  in  size — approximately  57,000 
acres.  Congress  has  taken  no  action 
on  these  bills. 

SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES,  MICHIGAN 
This  area,  located  on  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  was  also 
identified  by  the  Great  Lakes  Shore- 
line Survey  as  having  scenic,  scien- 
tific and  other  recreation  resources 
of  national  significance.  It  contains 
the  famous  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes, 
beautiful  inland  lakes,  hardwood 
forests  and  South  Manitou  Island. 
S.  2153  (Hart  and  McNamara) 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
establish  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Recreation  Area.  The 
area  described  includes  approxi- 
mately 77,000  acres,  including  about 
11,000  acres  of  inland  lakes  and  5,300 
acres  on  South  Manitou  Island. 
Congress  has  taken  no  action  on 
this  bill. 


New  Proposals  for  the  National  Park  System 
for  which  no  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 


ALLAGASH,  Maine 

The  National  Park  Service  has 
recently  issued  a  brochure  entitled 
Proposed  Allagash  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  This  attractive  book- 
let describes  the  Service's  proposal 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Allagash 
River — one  of  the  most  famous 
wilderness  canoe  routes  in  the  East. 
The  proposed  area  comprises  245,500 
acres  of  forest  land,  plus  50,000 
acres  of  water  surface  in  63  lakes  and 
360  miles  of  rivers  and  streams, 
making  a  total  area  of  296,500  acres. 
The  area  is  centrally  located  in  an 
expanse  of  some  6,000,000  acres  of 
wild  land  in  northern  Maine.  De- 
spite a  lengthy  lumbering  history, 
the  Allagash  region  today  retains 
the  characteristics  and  flavor  of 
primitive  northern  wilderness.  The 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Building  and  Monu- 
ments approved  this  proposal  in 
September  1960. 

This  proposal  is  threatened,  how- 
ever, with  the  possibility  that  a 
dam  may  be  built  at  Rankin  Rapids 
on  the  St.  Johns  River  which  would 
flood  about  98  percent  of  the  main 
Allagash  River  course.  The  Rankin 
Rapids  Dam  would  be  a  hydro- 
electric auxiliary  plant  for  the 
Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Pro- 
ject. On  May  20,  President  Ken- 
nedy asked  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  to  review  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Passamaquoddy 
Project  and  the  related  proposals 
for  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
St.  Johns  River.  Secretary  Udall's 


decision  on  the  Allagash  National 
Recreation  Area  proposal  awaits 
the  completion  of  this  study. 

BETWEEN-THE-RIVERS,    KENTUCKY 

AND  TENNESSEE 

The  proposed  Between-the-Rivers 
National  Recreation  Area,  which 
was  first  suggested  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  lies  between  exist- 
ing Kentucky  Lake  on  the  Tenn- 
essee River  and  the  proposed  im- 
poundment of  Lake  Barkley  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  It  embraces  about 
167,000  acres  of  land  bounded  by 
about  285  miles  of  shoreline.  It 
contains  many  outstanding  features, 
including  numerous  protected  bays, 
a  "double"  shoreline,  and  access  to 
extensive  recreation  water  of  two 
major  impoundments.  The  com- 
bined waters  of  the  two  lakes  will 
form  one  of  the  largest  recrea- 
tionally-adapted  artificial  water  re- 
sources to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  Kentucky  Woodlands  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  is  included 
within  the  boundary  of  the  proposed 
National  Recreation  Area  but  would 
continue  to  be  operated  by  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  refuge  serves  as  the 
habitat  for  native  birds  and  other 
animals  whose  presence  lends  con- 
siderable interest. 

A  field  inspection  tour  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Recreation  Area  was 
made  on  August  28  with  the  follow- 
ing officials  in  attendance:  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall,  National  Park 
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Service  Director  Wirth,  Governor 
Combs  of  Kentucky,  Governor  El- 
lington of  Tennessee,  the  three 
TVA  Directors,  Representative 
Stubblefield,  and  Major  General 
Cassidy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
There  was  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  proposal  from  those  on  the  tour. 

NAVAJO,  UTAH 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
has  suggested  that  Rainbow  Bridge 
National  Monument  and  a  large 
area  surrounding  it  should  be  pre- 
served as  the  Navajo  National  Park. 
This  is  spectacular  canyon  land  ex- 
tending from  the  Colorado  and  San 
Juan  Rivers  to  the  base  of  Navajo 
Mountain.  Secretary  Udall  led  a 
group  of  62  people — including  sev- 
eral Congressmen,  leading  conser- 
vationists, National  Park  and  Re- 
clamation officials,  Navajo  Indians 
and  others — on  an  inspection  trip 
of  this  area  on  April  29.  This  group 
considered  three  optional  areas  of 
140,000  acres,  274,000  acres  and 
497,000  acres  (outlined  by  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service  survey  team) 
for  the  proposed  National  Park. 
The  concensus  of  the  group  was  that 
this  region  is  of  National  Park 
caliber. 

AH  of  the  land  involved  is  owned 
by  the  Navajo  Indians,  and  a  land 
exchange  would  have  to  be  negoti- 
ated with  the  Navajo  Tribe  before 
plans  for  a  National  Park  could  be 
consummated.  The  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Building  and  Monuments  approved 
the  proposed  Navajo  National  Park 
at  its  May  1961  meeting. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  AREAS 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
has  recently  released  a  report,  en- 
titled Preliminary  Plan  Jor  Recrea- 
tion Resource  Development  in  West 
Virginia,  which  was  developed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  main  objectives  of 
the  plan  are  to  indicate  how  West 
Virginia  can  best  develop  its  exist- 
ing and  potential  recreation  re- 
sources to  serve  its  own  citizens 
more  adequately  and  to  improve  the 
overall  economy  of  the  State  by  at- 
tracting more  out-of-State  visitors. 
With  60,000,000  people,  or  one- 
third  of  the  entire  Nation's  present 
population,  living  within  300  miles 
of  the  outstanding  recreation  re- 
sources of  West  Virginia,  recreation 
and  tourism  could  become  the  dom- 
inant industry  in  the  State  in  future 
years. 

Recommendations  of  the  plan 
call  for  the  establishment  of  many 
additional  types  of  public  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities.  Forty- 
three  areas  have  been  specifically 
named  in  the  plan  for  consideration 
as  additional  park  and  recreation 
areas  to  be  established  and  oper- 
ated by  all  the  various  levels  of 
Government, — local,  State  and  Fed- 
eral. One  of  the  major  proposals 
is  the  Allegheny  Parkway  which 
would  connect  points  of  outstanding 
interest  from  Harpers  Ferry  Na- 
tional Monument,  through  the  heart 
of  West  Virginia,  and  terminating 
at  Cumberland  Gap  National  His- 
torical Park  in  Kentucky,  Tenn- 
essee and  Virginia. 


Strictly  Personal 


Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.  dedicated  on  June  6,  its  new 
Fine  Arts  Building,  the  auditorium 
of  which  bears  the  name  of  Hon. 
Louis  Cramton,  former  member  of 
Congress,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
famed  Capper-Cramton  Bill  for 
the  development  of  a  parkway  sys- 
tem along  the  Potomac  River.  Mr. 
Cramton  was  present  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  building.  He  was 
honored  especially  for  pushing 
through  Congress  the  bill  which 
gave  Howard  University  legal  au- 
thorization for  permanent  financial 
support  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


C.  Raymond  Vinten,  who  has 
been  Superintendent  of  Castillo  de 
San  Marcos  and  Fort  Matanzas 
National  Monuments,  Florida,  is 
being  assigned  as  a  recreation  plan- 
ner for  the  National  Park  Service. 
In  his  new  assignment,  Mr.  Vinten 
will  cooperate  with  state,  county 
and  municipal  park  authorities  in 
developing  park  and  recreation 
plans,  as  well  as  selecting  proposed 
additions  to  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem throughout  the  Southeast.  He 
has  been  in  park  work  since  1934, 
serving  as  landscape  architect,  park 
planner  and  administrator. 


Arthur  Tracy  Row,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Executive  Director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia City  Planning  Commission 
has  been  named  Director  of  Yale 
University's  Graduate  Program  in 
City  Planning. 


John  W.  Shively  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Technical  Standards  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration.  Mr. 
Shively  succeeds  William  R. 
Ewald,  Jr.  who  held  that  position 
until  July.  Mr.  Ewald  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  APCA. 


Professor  Roland  B.  Greeley  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  Ad- 
missions at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  A  life-long 
resident  of  Lexington,  Mass.  Mr. 
Greeley  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  M.  I.  T.  for  16  years  in 
the  Department  of  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning. 


With  the  retirement  from  business 
of  Mr.  Carl  R.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Riley  on  June  30,  1961, 
the  firm  of  Olmsted  Brothers,  Land- 
scape Architects,  was  dissolved  and 
reorganized  into  Olmsted  Associates, 
Landscape  Architects,  with  the  fol- 
lowing as  partners:  Edward  C. 
Whiting,  William  B.  Marquis,  Arte- 
mas  P.  Richardson  and  Joseph  G. 
Hudak.  This  reorganization  con- 
stitutes the  seventh  change  in  the 
name  of  the  firm  over  the  last  103 
years  to  maintain  the  unbroken  line 
of  the  Olmsted  offices  since  1858. 
The  use  of  Olmsted  Brothers  as  a 
firm  name  lasted  63  years.  The  ad- 
dress remains  the  same  as  it  has 
been  since  1880,  99  Warren  Street, 
Brookline  46,  Mass.  The  new  firm 
will  continue  to  offer  a  complete 
range  of  professional  landscape  ar- 
chitectural services  to  promote  the 
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orderly  and  aesthetic  development 
of  land  for  industry  and  commerce, 
private  residences,  subdivisions, 
school,  college  and  university 
grounds,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
cemeteries,  arboretums,  roadway 
and  parking  layouts,  governmental 
projects,  public  housing,  memorials 
and  marinas. 


Laurance  G.  Henderson  has  been 
appointed  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Housing  Conference 
which  maintains  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Sir  Jacob  Epstein's  last  work, 
now  presented  to  Great  Britain  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  has  been 
placed  at  the  Bowater  entrance  to 
Hyde  Park.  The  theme  of  the 
bronze  group) — a  man,  woman,  boy, 
dog  and  faun,  is  "escape  from  Lon- 
don into  the  open  spaces  of  the 
park." 


John  I.  Rogers,  FASLA  of  Lan- 
sing, Michigan,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  and  was  in- 
stalled at  the  62nd  Annual  Meeting 
at  Boulder,  Colorado.  Mr.  Rogers 
is  Chief  of  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion for  the  Michigan  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  He  succeeds 
Professor  Norman  T.  Newton  of 
Harvard  University,  who  served  as 
President  since  1957.  Re-elected 
to  the  Vice-Presidency  was  John 
Ormsbee  Simonds.  Merel  S.  Sager 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Society, 


succeeding  Eldridge  Lovelace. 
George  A.  Yarwood  was  reelected 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 


Theodore  J.  Wirth  has  announced 
the  opening  of  his  private  practice 
as  landscape  architect  and  land 
planner  at  2702  Downer  Lane,  Bill- 
ings, Montana. 


Daniel  B.  Beard  will  be  Assistant 
Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  charge  of  the  newly  created 
public  affairs  section.  Widely  known 
as  naturalists,  writer  and  artist,  he 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
famous  father,  Daniel  C.  Beard. 


Walter  E.  Washington  has  been 
designated  Executive  Director  of 
the  Public  Housing  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  succeed  Francis 
X.  Servaites  who  became  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration. 


The  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning Association  of  Britain  announc- 
es a  Conference  in  October,  with  a 
special  dinner  in  honor  of  Sir 
Frederic  J.  Osborn  on  his  retire- 
ment as  Chairman  of  Executive  of 
that  Association. 


Dr.  Clarence  Cottam,  director  of 
the  Welder  Wildlife  Foundation 
of  Sinton,  Texas,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  National  Parks 
Association  at  its  recent  42nd  an- 
nual meeting. 


Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. 


HARDSHIP— "FINANCIAL  OR 
OTHERWISE" 

The  attitude  of  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  toward  variances 
has  been  expressed  in  many  cases, 
and  even  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
liberalizing  amendment  of  the  zon- 
ing enabling  act  of  1958  which 
permits  variances  for  financial  hard- 
ships the  court  has  insisted  that  (1) 
variances  should  be  sparingly 
granted  (2)  financial  hardships  must 
be  substantial*  (3)  all  the  conditions 
which  limit  the  allowances  of  var- 
iances must  be  satisfied. 

The  Board  of  Appeals  of  Quincy 
granted  a  variance  for  the  remodel- 
ing of  a  one  story  building  which 
was  in  bad  repair  and  against  which 
foreclosure  proceedings  were  pend- 
ing. The  building  had  been  used  for 
auto  repairing  and  for  storage,  and 
during  the  last  several  years  for 
bottling  tonics,  all  non-conforming 
uses  in  the  residence  zone  where  the 
building  was  located.  Since  1954 
it  had  been  idle  and  since  1956  had 
yielded  no  revenue.  The  proposed 
use  was  for  offices. 

The  site  involved  immediately 
adjoined  a  most  restricted  residence 
zone  and  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
area  "exclusively  and  attractively 
residential"  except  for  another  non- 
conforming  use  one  block  away. 

The  variance  was  upheld  in  the 
superior  court.  Among  the  judge's 
findings  were  that  the  building 
would  be  made  more  attractive  and 
the  owner's  financial  hardship  would 
be  relieved.  But  the  Supreme  Court 

*Vainas  vs  Board  of  Appeals  of  Lynn  387 
Mass.  591. 


held  that  the  decree  was  erroneous 
and  must  be  annulled.  Although 
financial  hardship  might  be  found, 
an  office  building  would  result  in 
injury  to  the  homes  in  the  area. 
This  would  be  both  a  detriment  to 
the  public  good  and  a  departure 
from  the  purposes  of  the  ordinances. 
Failure  to  find  all  the  requisites  for  a 
variance  is  fatal. 

This  is  probably  only  the  second 
case  since  the  amendment  allowing 
relief  from  financial  hardship  where 
that  type  of  hardship  was  relied  on, 
but  precedents  have  now  been  es- 
tablished which  will  go  far  to  pre- 
vent serious  weakening  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  zoning  regulations  for 
financial  reasons. 

Di  Rico  et  al  vs  Board  of  Appeals  of 
Quincy  Advance  sheets  of  1961,  p.  35, 
decided  January  1961. 

In  another  application  for  var- 
iance the  owner  of  the  property  had 
bought  it  for  a  gas  station,  having 
been  forced  to  vacate  because  of 
highway  widening  a  site  which  he 
had  occupied  for  fifteen  years.  The 
variance  was  granted  by  the  board 
of  appeals  and  the  lower  court  ap- 
proved on  the  ground  that  the 
situation  from  which  the  owner 
asked  relief  was  caused  through  no 
fault  of  his,  and  also  because  the 
character  of  the  street  had  changed. 
Many  former  residences  had  been 
adapted  for  a  variety  of  commercial 
uses. 

Here  the  fatal  defect  was  that 
there  was  no  hardship  peculiar  to 
the  lot  which  was  found  to  be  "flat 
grassland  suitable  for  any  purpose." 
The  loss  of  his  former  site  was  a 
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peculiar  hardship  but  peculiar  to 
the  owner,  not  to  his  new  site.  The 
change  in  the  character  of  the  street 
was  general,  affecting  all  or  many  of 
the  properties  on  the  street. 

Sbacko  et  al  vs  Board  of  Appeals  of 
Cbelmsford  et  aL  Advance  sheets  of  1961 
p.  17  decided  January  1961. 

Two  cases  continue  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  provision  found 
in  many  ordinances  which  permits 
changes  in  non-conforming  uses 
where  the  proposed  use  is  not  sub- 
stantially different.  The  change 
from  the  production  of  perfume  to  a 
restaurant  was  held  substantial 
even  though  there  were  several 
other  non-conforming  uses  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Benjamin  vs  the  Board  of  Appeals  of 
Swansea  338  Mass.  257. 

An  order  to  enforce  the  zoning 
ordinance  was  issued  to  the  com- 
missioner of  public  works  who  had 
ruled  that  a  change  from  a  grocery 
store  to  a  delicatessen  with  catering 
service  was  not  a  substantial  change 
in  a  non-conforming  use.  The  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  order 
was  proper  because  preparation  of 
food  on  the  premises  made  a  dif- 
ference in  quality  of  the  use. 

Hinves  vs  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
of  Fall  River  Advance  sheets  of  1961.  p. 
231  decided  February  1961. 

ClANCIARULO  ET  AL  VS  TARO  ET 
AL.  SUPREME  COURT  OF  RHODE 
ISLAND  168  ATLANTIC  2ND  719 

This  is  the  case  discussed  while  in 
the  Superior  Court  at  some  length 
in  the  March  1960  PLANNING  AND 


Civic  COMMENT  as  illustrating  the 
zoning  of  a  thoroughfare  in  transi- 
tion from  fine  residential  to  varied 
commercial  uses.  Spot  zoning  was 
alleged  by  the  plaintiff  as  well  as 
the  general  claim  that  the  change  to 
business  voted  by  the  city  council 
of  Providence  violated  the  compre- 
hensive plan.  There  was  uncon- 
tradicted  testimony  that  all  the 
city's  main  thoroughfares  leading 
to  the  west  were  completely  zoned 
for  business  except  the  one  before 
the  court  and  this  was  regarded  as 
significant  by  the  court. 

In  sustaining  the  action  of  the 
Council,  the  Supreme  Court  dis- 
missed with  little  comment  the 
claim  of  spot  zoning.  Experts  for 
the  plaintiffs  and  for  the  city 
agreed  that  spot  zoning  was  not 
involved.  The  court  also  dismissed, 
but  with  more  extended  comment, 
the  argument  that  an  actual  change 
in  the  area  involved  must  be  shown 
to  justify  a  zoning  change. 

The  case  may  be  cited  as  holding 
that  the  timing  of  zoning  changes  in 
a  transition  area  is  the  province  of 
the  zoning  authority.  "It  is  within 
the  concept  of  zoning  to  permit  a 
city  council  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  in  the  future." 

It  would  also  appear  from  a  study 
of  this  case  and  others  involving 
rapidly  changing  areas  that  a  claim 
of  spot  zoning  would  be  hard  to 
support  in  those  areas  where  changes 
to  business  had  taken  place  and  also 
in  the  blocks  adjoining. 
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Peekskill — The  City  That  Treasures  Its  Parks 


By  RUTH  RUSCH,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


If  you  happen  to  be  shopping  in 
downtown  Peekskill  and  you  get 
a  bit  weary  toting  your  parcels, 
there  are  park  benches  in  the  shade 
of  old  trees  where  you  can  find  a 
comfortable  place  to  rest.  Close 
to  the  hub  of  a  busy  metropolis  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  the  green 
countryside  seems  doomed  to  a 
losing  fight  with  asphalt  and  con- 
crete, this  Hudson  River  commu- 
nity of  18,000  has  manage'd  to  keep 
intact  an  impressive  system  of  parks. 

In  the  Recreation  and  Park  Year- 
book for  1956  published  every  five 
years  by  the  National  Recreation 
Association,  the  City  ranks  third  in 
the  United  States  among  municipal- 
ities of  comparable  size,  for  total 
acreage  of  park  lands.  The  com- 
munity covers  approximately  2,880 
acres  or  43^  square  miles  in  the 
northern  part  of  heavily  populated 
Westchester  County,  New  York. 
Within  that  area  300  acres,  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total,  are 
park  lands,  including  county-owned 
property  available  to  city  residents, 
and  207  acres  are  listed  as  city- 
owned.  With  the  addition  of  15 
acres  in  1961,  the  city's  total  is 
topped  only  by  Kewanee,  Illinois 
and  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  with 
320  and  500  acres  respectively. 

PeekskiH's  park  system  began  to 
take  shape  as  early  as  1901  with  the 
gift  of  69  wooded  acres  from  U.  S. 
Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Since 
that  time  more  acres  have  been 
added  through  gifts,  purchase  and 
interim  proceedings  until  today  it 
comprises  tracts  of  varied  terrain. 


There  are  stands  of  mixed  woods 
interlaced  with  trails  for  leisurely 
strolls  or  nature  study  hikes;  rocky 
outcrops  tempting  to  would-be 
mountain  climbers  among  Brownie 
troops;  a  lake  stirred  by  ducks  in 
summer  and  crowded  with  skaters 
on  a  winter  evening;  there  are  picnic 
groves  and  ball  fields,  a  children's 
playground  and  swimming  pool,  a 
small  shaded  area  of  less  than  an 
acre  in  the  heart  of  Main  Street's 
shopping  district,  and  a  nine  acre 
rugged  tract  of  land  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  the  Hudson. 

The  restful  appearance  of  Peek- 
skill's  parks  gives  no  hint  of  the 
spirited  efforts  that  were  called  for 
on  several  occasions  to  assure  their 
continued  existence. 

Residents  of  this  Westchester 
community  have  learned  that  while 
it  may  be  relatively  easy  to  acquire 
parklands  if  a  start  is  made  early 
enough,  when  land  is  abundant  and 
low  in  cost,  protecting  them  through 
the  years  from  periodic  "nibbling" 
is  quite  another  matter.  Assuring 
every  section  of  a  vigorously  grow- 
ing city  adequate  recreation  space 
is  no  simple  task  when  the  drastic 
changes  accompanying  urban 
growth  offer  strong  competition 
for  every  bit  of  open  land. 

A  visitor  to  the  City  in  1961 
would  see  no  evidence  of  any  civic 
struggle  to  preserve  parklands  from 
encroachment.  Only  the  final  prod- 
uct— a  well-balanced  system  of  rec- 
reational areas  is  on  view — park- 
land so  located  that  some  green 
open  space  is  accessible  to  every 
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neighborhood    in    the    community. 

Before  they  can  toddle,  Peekskill 
youngsters  are  wheeled  over  to  Lake 
Mitchell  to  feed  the  ducks.  Then  in 
easy  stages  they  try  the  wading 
pool,  the  swings,  slides  and  merry- 
go-round  and  a  bit  later  the  diving 
board  in  the  big  pool.  The  day 
comes  when  they  run  the  cinder 
track,  cheer  their  school  teams 
from  the  bleachers  of  the  ballfield, 
explore  the  woods  on  science  class 
outings  and  cook  hotdogs  on  the 
stone  fireplaces  in  the  picnic  grove 
of  Depew  Park. 

Adults  have  a  share  in  park 
activities,  too,  joining  the  skaters 
that  swarm  over  Lake  Mitchell,  as 
many  as  two  hundred  on  a  winter 
evening,  or  relax  at  band  concerts 
out  under  the  stars  in  summer. 

After  generations  of  these  con- 
tacts, parks  begin  to  mean  some- 
thing to  people.  When  that  hap- 
pens, they  are  ready  to  fight  for 
them. 

The  decade  of  the  50's  brought 
challenging  days. 

A  business  firm  wanted  one  of  the 
parks  for  an  apartment  site.  Pro- 
tests arose  from  civic  leaders  but  the 
most  effective  opposition  came  from 
neighborhood  youngsters.  In  the 
simple  direct  language  of  the  ten 
and  twelve  year  olds,  they  wrote 
their  letters  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Evening  Star.  They  liked  Fort  Hill 
Park  because  it  was  a  rough  and 
rugged  place  "where  they  could 
play  Cowboys  and  Indians.  They 
needed  rocks  and  trees  and  places 
to  hide."  The  sale  never  went 
through. 

The  City  was  experiencing  grow- 
ing pains  from  traffic  congestion  in 
its  downtown  streets.  Pugsley  Park 


located  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping 
district,  was  pointed  out  as  an  ideal 
place  for  a  parking  lot,  its  attrac- 
tion enhanced  considerably  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  public  property  and 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing. 

A  public  outcry  followed.  De- 
fenders of  the  park  cited  the  wording 
of  the  covenants  in  the  original 
deed:  "The  premises  hereby  con- 
veyed to  the  Village  of  Peekskill 
shall  be  forever  maintained,  kept 
opened  and  used  as  a  Public  Park, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever." 

The  indent  of  the  agreement  was 
clear,  they  insisted,  and  once  having 
accepted  the  gift  under  the  stipu- 
lated conditions  when  the  com- 
munity was  a  country  village,  the 
City  was  bound  to  abide  by  them. 
To  resolve  the  problem,  the  Parking 
Authority  and  the  Common  Coun- 
cil in  1957  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Core  Parking  Lot  in  the 
business  district  on  property  ac- 
quired for  the  purpose.  Pugsley 
Park  was  left  with  its  benches  and 
trees. 

One  of  the  most  spirited  fights  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  PeekskilPs 
parks  was  prompted  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  citizens'  committee 
in  the  spring  of  1957,  to  construct 
a  High  School  in  Depew  Park. 
Aroused  residents  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  setting  a  precedent — the 
entering  wedge  which  could  con- 
ceivably be  followed  by  future 
nibbling  for  a  grade  school,  perhaps, 
or  a  library  or  other  public  building: 
until  the  park  was  gone,  thus 
nullifying  the  purpose  for  which  the 
donor  had  given  the  land. 

Letters  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  local  press  were  sent 
by  Garden  Clubs,  conservation 
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groups  and  other  civic  organizations. 

One  citizen's  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Education  emphasized  the  sig- 
nificant role  played  by  undeveloped 
land  in  modern  teaching  pro- 
cedures: "The  most  advanced  think- 
ing in  modern  education  today 
places  more  and  more  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  outdoor  laboratories  in 
teaching  children  about  the  world 
they  live  in  ...  classes  of  the 
future  will  need  more,  not  less  of 
such  areas  in  preference,  many 
times,  to  indoor  laboratory  equip- 
ment." 

A  succeeding  Board  of  Education 
voted  to  take  an  option  on  a  pri- 
vately owned  tract  of  land  as  a 
possible  site  for  the  proposed  High 
School. 

It  became  apparent  to  civic 
groups  interested  in  safeguarding 
the  City's  open  space,  that  threats 
to  parklands'  integrity  from  various 
quarters  could  be  counted  on  to 
crop  up  at  intervals.  To  cope  with 
these  and  to  focus  public  attention 
on  the  need  for  recreation  areas  in  a 
vigorously  growing  city,  a  Steering 
Committee  on  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Open  Space  was  organized  in 
the  summer  of  1959  by  representa- 
tives of  scouts,  parent-teacher  or- 
ganizations, the  YWCA,  garden 
clubs,  service  clubs  and  conserva- 
tion groups. 

The  committee  made  a  study  of 
PeekskJII's  Master  Plan  and  was 
instrumental  in  gaining  official  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  Zoning  Ordi- 
nance in  1960  which  assured  pro- 
tection for  the  City's  recreation 
areas,  specifically  designated  for 
that  purpose  on  the  municipal  maps. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the 
committee  found  itself  involved  in 


a  vigorous  fight  when  the  offer  of 
the  fifteen  acre  Tompkins  Park  was 
made  to  Peekskill  by  Chester  A. 
Smith,  a  public  spirited  citizen  who 
had  always  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  green  open  vistas  for  the  com- 
munity. 

Opposition  to  acceptance  of  the 
gift  developed  among  commercial 
interests  that  favored  having  the 
property  become  a  source  of  munici- 
pal revenue  on  the  tax  rolls.  From 
other  quarters  came  the  further  ob- 
jection that  Peekskill  already  had 
a  park  system  adequate  for  its 
needs. 

The  Steering  Committee  went 
into  action.  Its  members  worked  in 
cooperation  with  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  near  Tompkins  Park, 
assisting  with  the  circulation  of 
letters  and  petitions  which  urged 
acceptance  of  the  gift  by  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Committee  and  the 
neighborhood  families  attended 
Council  meetings,  expressing  the 
need  for  a  recreation  area  in  that 
part  of  the  City,  which  was  lo- 
cated at  a  considerable  walking 
distance  from  other  park  facilities. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  City's  Master  Plan 
envisioned  a  future  population  of 
25,000.  The  National  Recreation 
Association  recommends  10  acres 
per  1,000  population  as  the  ideal 
standard  for  recreation  areas.  If 
Peekskill  was  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  growing  emphasis  on  leisure 
activities,  future  requirements  for 
open  space,  greater  than  the  acre- 
age termed  adequate  for  today's 
needs,  were  inevitable,  according 
to  the  committee. 
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Charles  Bayer,  Director  of  Rec- 
reation, stated  the  case  for  far- 
sighted  planning:  "The  lands  com- 
prising our  present  Park  System 
may  be  described  as  a  deposit  in 
the  Bank  of  Adequate  Recreation 
Areas.  As  the  need  arises  certain 
areas  can  be  drawn  from  this 
deposit  to  be  developed  for  the 
recreation  use  of  our  population." 

Larry  Gallo,  Superintendent  of 
Parks,  pointed  out  the  value  of 
Tompkins  Park  as  a  place  where 
softball  facilities  could  be  provided 
for  grade  school  children  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  Planning  Board  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  recommended  accept- 
ance of  the  Park. 

Corporation  Counsel  Dr.  Isadore 
Vogel  stated,  "It  (Tompkins  Park) 
would  be  worth  taking  if  only  to 
retain  as  open  space  in  an  area 
which  is  fastly  being  built  up." 

In  the  face  of  the  overwhelming 
public  interest,  the  Common  Coun- 
cil voted  unanimously  on  February 
14,  1961  to  accept  the  Park  for  the 
City. 

Indicative  of  citizen  interest  in 
the  new  recreation  area  was  the 
offer  of  nearby  residents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Steering  Committee 
to  help  with  the  preliminary  clear- 
ing of  brush  and  weeds  from  the 
property  in  an  effort  to  get  plans 
under  way  without  putting  undue 
strain  on  the  Park  Department's 
budget. 

In  these  days  of  mounting  tax 
burdens,  public  expenditures  come 
under  watchful  scrutiny  and  in  this 


respect  Peekskill  is  no  exception, 
particularly  since  it  is  one  of  the 
few  municipalities  to  have  a  charter 
provision  requiring  voters'  approval 
of  the  annual  budget. 

City  officials  however,  are  armed 
with  effective  ammunition  should 
any  objections  be  raised  to  spend- 
ing municipal  tax  revenue  for  parks 
and  recreation.  They  can  point  to 
the  City's  low  rate  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  In  the  words  of  Police 
Chief  Peter  P.  King:  "Juvenile  de- 
linquency is  practically  non-existent 
in  Peekskill.  There  are  no  gangs 
and  as  a  general  rule  the  closest 
thing  to  teenage  crime  is  the  shoot- 
ing of  street  lights  with  BB  guns 
and  the  occasional  breaking  of  a 
window  in  a  vacant  store." 

The  March  1961  Report  of  De- 
tective Sergeant  James  Nelson  lists 
only  one  case  of  teenage  burglary 
taken  to  the  courts,  the  first  in  more 
than  a  year. 

As  one  speaker  put  it  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Common  Council:  "I  believe 
parks  are  good  insurance  against 
juvenile  crime.  I'd  rather  my 
taxes  went  to  support  them  than  for 
increased  police  protection  and  cor- 
rective measures  after  the  damage 
is  done." 

Play  areas,  park  benches,  green 
vistas  and  open  space — these  are 
likely  to  become  scarce  commodities 
in  growing  cities  today.  It  is 
possible  to  hold  on  to  them,  as 
PeekskiH's  experience  proves,  but 
it  takes  persistence  and  a  lot  of 
doing  and  enough  citizens  who  be- 
lieve that  the  effort  is  worth  while. 
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Federal  Grants  for  Acquisition  of  Open  Space 

By  A.  BARTLETT  HAGUE,  Recreation  Planner,  National  Park  Service 


The  Housing  Act  of  1961  (Public 
Law  87-70)  establishes  a  new  grant- 
in-aid  program  to  help  in  the  battle 
to  preserve  open  space.  Title  VII 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $50 
million  in  Federal  grants  to  assist 
states  and  local  public  bodies  in  the 
acquisition  of  open  space  lands  in 
urban  areas.  It  also  provides  for 
technical  assistance  to  states  and 
local  public  bodies  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  studies.  The  purpose  is  to 
help  guide  urban  development  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  to  help  pre- 
serve recreation,  conservation,  and 
scenic  areas. 

"Open  space  land"  is  defined  in 
the  Act  as  "any  undeveloped  or 
predominantly  undeveloped  land 
in  an  urban  area  which  has  value 
for  (a)  park  and  recreational  pur- 
poses, (b)  conservation  of  land  and 
other  natural  resources,  or  (c) 
historic  or  scenic  purposes."  "Urban 
area"  is  broadly  defined  to  include 
areas  surrounding  an  urban  center 
which  form  an  economic  and  socially 
related  region. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act,  the 
Federal  grants  may  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion, except  where  the  public  bodies 
exercise  responsibility  for  an  entire 
urban  area  or  have  entered  into 
agreements  covering  an  entire  urban 
area,  in  which  case  the  Federal 
share  shall  not  exceed  30  percent. 

An  important  feature  of  the  new 
program  is  the  prerequisite  that  the 
proposed  use  of  land  for  open  space 
fit  into  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  urban  area  and  that  an  active 


program  of  comprehensive  planning 
be  underway.  In  addition,  com- 
munities must  be  making  every 
effort  to  preserve  open  space  land 
through  land  use  controls  and  tax 
policies. 

The  grants  will  be  administered  by 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
through  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  regional  offices. 

The  Act  specifies  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  the  general  policies  to  be 
followed  in  reviewing  applications 
for  grants.  The  Secretary  is  to 
furnish  the  Administrator  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  recreation 
planning  for  the  areas  to  be  served 
by  the  open  space  land  acquired. 
In  addition,  the  Administrator  shall 
provide  the  Secretary  with  infor- 
mation on  program  developments. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
assisting  in  the  development  of 
policies  and  standards  for  the  pro- 
gram and  will  furnish  technical 
assistance  in  recreation  planning. 

This  new  open  space  program  is 
one  part  of  what,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  a  concerted  Government  wide 
effort  to  join  with  state  and  local 
governments  and  private  efforts  to 
preserve  our  open  space.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  are 
conducting  a  joint  study  to  develop 
a  long-range  program  and  policy 
for  open  space  and  orderly  develop- 
ment in  urban  areas. 
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Contributions  Which  Architects  and 
Engineers  Can  Make  to  the  Field  of  Urbanistics 

EUGENE  VAN  CLEEF,  Columbus,  Ohio 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — Mr.  Van  Cleef  was  for  five  years  a  member  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission of  Columbus  and  is  a  member  of  the  Planning  Commission  of  the  suburban 
city  near  Columbus  where  he  now  resides,  Upper  Arlington.  In  1937  he  published  the 
first  college  text  in  the  field  of  urbanistics  to  be  written  by  a  geographer.  His  latest 
connection  was  with  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus. 


City  planning,  traditionally,  has 
been  looked  upon  by  the  architect 
and  engineer  alike,  as  their  more  or 
less  exclusive  domain.  No  doubt 
they  can  advance  substantial  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  claim.  Per- 
haps in  the  early  days  of  planning 
there  was  justification  for  the  belief, 
and  particularly  so  with  reference 
to  the  role  of  the  engineer.  In  more 
recent  times,  however,  with  changes 
in  the  planning  concept,  engineers 
and  architects,  especially  landscape 
architects,  have  had  to  surrender 
some  of  their  exclusiveness  even 
while  they  retained  their  status  as 
professionals  vital  to  planning. 

The  place  of  the  architect  and 
engineer  in  planning  can  be  fixed  in 
terms  of  the  questions  which  a 
community  should  pose  to  itself 
as  it  contemplates  a  plan.  These 
questions  are  three  in  number, 
namely,  (1)  What  kind  of  city  do 
we  want?  (2)  Are  the  physical  re- 
quirements to  fulfill  these  desires 
feasible?  (3)  What  would  it  cost 
to  realize  the  plan? 

Clearly,  the  first  question  which 
is  basic  to  all  good  planning  is  not 
one  for  the  engineer.  It  concerns  a 
way  of  life  and  must  be  decided 
upon  by  the  people  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  planning  commission. 
The  commission  should  incorporate 
in  its  staff  the  aid  of  geographers, 
sociologists,  economists,  political 


scientists,  health  experts,  and  other 
specialists  in  those  fields  associated 
with  the  problems  of  community 
livability.  Once  they  have  deter- 
mined their  objectives,  the  citizenry 
should,  of  course,  want  to  know 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  realize 
them.  At  this  point  an  architect 
and  landscape  architect  could  profit- 
ably be  called  in  by  the  city  planner. 
Their  function  in  cooperation  with 
the  city  or  regional  planners  would 
be  to  put  on  paper  the  detailed 
physical  requirements  for  attaining 
the  objectives  and  to  arrange  them 
in  proper  relation  to  each  other.  In 
other  words,  they  would  delineate 
the  plan  considered  by  the  official 
planners  together  with  some  sug- 
gestions of  their  own.  But  before 
this  could  be  achieved,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  determination  of  the 
best  use  of  the  terrain.  The  same 
group  would  reach  conclusions  in 
this  matter,  but  at  this  point  the 
judgment  of  a  landscape  architect 
and  perhaps  a  geographer  would 
be  of  prime  significance. 

With  a  concrete  presentation  of 
the  physical  requirements  essential 
to  carrying  out  the  community's 
hopes  and  ambitions,  the  second 
and  third  questions  in  the  series 
must  then  be  answered.  At  this 
juncture  the  engineer  plays  a  criti- 
cal role.  Should  he  approve  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan,  he  would 
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then  calculate  the  cost.  If  the  latter 
proved  astronomical,  his  next  serv- 
ice would  be  to  indicate  what 
changes  needed  to  be  introduced  to 
bring  the  project  within  financial 
reason  and  still  retain  the  basic 
concepts  of  the  planners. 

If  the  theory  presented  thus  far 
be  sound,  then  obviously  the  engi- 
neer is  not  the  first  person  to  be 
consulted  in  city  planning.  He  is  the 
second  one  who  should  be  brought 
into  the  councils  of  the  community. 
This  rank  not  only  does  not  mini- 
mize his  function  but  in  a  sense 
maximizes  it,  inasmuch  as  upon  his 
expertness  may  depend  the  final 
action  of  the  public. 

Some  engineers  will  take  issue 
with  the  foregoing.  It  will  be 
argued  that  the  outlook  of  the  engi- 
neer today,  is  vastly  different  from 
what  it  was  25  or  30  years  ago  and 
point  out  that  the  dictionary  defi- 
nition of  an  engineer:  "One  versed 
in  the  design,  construction,  and  use 
of  engines  or  machines,  or  in  any  of 
the  various  branches  of  engineer- 
ing," no  longer  is  valid.  It  will  be 
said  that  the  engineer  is  now  in- 
tensely interested  in  human  affairs 
and  fully  cognizant  of  his  realm's 
close  association  with  society.  The 
engineer  has  expanded  his  field  of 
activities  into  the  business  world, 
medicine,  social  problems  and  still 
other  aspects  of  man's  life.  In  fact, 
the  word  "engineering"  has  gained 
such  loose  usage  as  to  encompass 
just  about  all  of  life's  problems, 
in  the  minds  of  some  engineers  and 
in  the  thoughts  of  a  part  of  the 
general  public.  But  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  making  a  con- 
tribution to  various  fields  of  en- 


deavor and  posing  as  an  authority  in 
all   of  them.  ... 

That  engineers  work  closely  with 
architects  hardly  needs  stating. 
The  external  design  of  a  structure 
usually  is  developed  by  an  archi- 
tect. The  engineer  normally  checks 
such  matters  as  structural  strength 
and  solves  problems  concerned  with 
the  effective  assembly  of  parts. 
Yet,  there  are  occasions  when  the 
engineer  is  a  designer  of  the  exter- 
nal form  of  a  structure  as  well  as 
internal  details.  Dams,  bridges, 
towers,  viaducts,  highways,  water- 
ways, and  a  miscellany  of  works 
when  wholly  designed  by  the  engi- 
neer offer  him  an  opportunity  to 
express  his  artistic  talents  and  to 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  an  ur- 
ban landscape. 

An  engineer  at  times  may  dis- 
claim responsibility  for  the  external 
appearance  of  his  handiwork,  find- 
ing escape  from  his  failure  in  "lack  of 
sufficient  funds."  Not  infrequently, 
however,  the  major  difference  be- 
tween a  job  well  done  and  poorly 
done,  is  not  a  matter  of  money  but 
rather  one  of  creative  ability.  The 
engineer  may  say  he  followed  specifi- 
cations and  that  it  is  not  his 
province  to  suggest  changes.  In 
such  instances,  it  would  seem,  he 
avoids  his  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship, thereby  depriving  a  com- 
munity of  a  worthwhile  contribution 
which  he  might  make.  In  this 
respect  the  engineer  is  not  alone. 
The  architect,  unfortunately,  often 
assumes  a  similar  attitude. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  most 
persons  like  to  live  amidst  pleasant 
surroundings.  No  more  evidence 
need  be  cited  than  the  advertising 
efforts  of  home-builders  and  realtors. 
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Inclusion  of  references  to  attractive 
landscaping,  both  in  prospectuses 
of  residential  developments  or  in 
"artist's  conceptions"  of  what  a 
completed  project  will  look  like  in 
the  most  favorable  season,  gives 
further  support  to  the  theory  at 
least,  that  man  seeks  an  environ- 
ment which  will  provide  beauty, 
restfulness,  cultural  satisfaction  and 
other  cheering  rewards  for  the 
energy  he  puts  forth  in  earning  a 
living. 

Although  builders  and  architects 
have  an  awareness  of  man's  esthetic 
ambitions,  all  of  them  do  not  con- 
tribute toward  its  encouragement 
in  a  forthright  manner.  In  fact, 
here  and  there  a  builder  will  venture 
to  utilize,  merely  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  this  goal  of  human  objectives 
to  make  a  sale,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  amenities  he  has  included 
in  the  property  being  offered  have 
only  a  temporary  life.  To  be  sure, 
architects  on  the  whole  are  not 
guilty  of  these  misdemeanors. 

If  it  be  remembered  that  a  city 
is  a  composite  of  many  elements, 
then  every  individual  part  of  a  city 
of  necessity  affects  the  resultant 
appearance  and  efficiency  of  the 
whole.  Here  is  where  an  architect 
can  yield  considerable  influence 
upon  planning.  He  can  suggest  to 
his  client,  for  whom  he  is  planning 
a  single  home,  a  business  structure 
or  an  entire  subdivision,  ways  and 
means  to  bring  new  buildings  into 
harmony  with  what  exists,  assum- 
ing the  latter  to  be  satisfactory. 
Or  in  the  case  of  a  new  development 
project,  he  has  a  splendid  op 
portunity  to  orient  it  artistically 
as  well  as  logically  with  reference 
to  what  is  adjacent. 


Now  and  then  an  architect  states 
that  he  does  not  attempt  to  change 
his  client's  concepts  because  he  does 
not  want  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  client's  possible  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  final  effect. 
There  seems  some  justification  in 
this  point  of  view  and  yet  if  advice 
and  expert  leadership  are  not  among 
the  values  of  an  architect,  one  may 
well  wonder  why  he  should  be  em- 
ployed. He  may  distinguish  be- 
tween the  client  who  has  only  a 
vague  idea  of  what  he  wants  and 
the  one  who  has  a  concrete  image  of 
his  objective.  It  is  the  latter,  pre- 
sumably, whom  the  architect  hesi- 
tates to  influence.  And  yet,  the 
latter  is  the  one  who  may  be  po- 
tentially the  most  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  a  locality.  His  ideas  may 
be  those  which,  if  converted  into 
"brick  and  mortar,"  may  depreciate 
a  neighborhood  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  reclamation.  Happily, 
there  are  architects  who  will  not 
accept  commissions  which  are  likely 
to  reflect  discredit  upon  themselves, 
or  will  not  yield  the  kind  of  results 
with  which  they  would  care  to  have 
their  names  associated. 

Needless  to  say  the  field  of  ur- 
banistics  is  highly  complex.  It  is 
also,  relatively  speaking,  still  in  an 
early  stage  of  development.  Unlike 
the  sciences,  few  fundamental  prin- 
ciples have  been  established.  Tra- 
dition and  politics  wield  consider- 
able power  and  opinions  certainly 
invite  conflict.  The  consequence  is 
slow  progress.  Much  public  educa- 
tion is  needed.  The  architect  can 
become  an  influential  and  construc- 
tive teacher. 

Urbanistics  involves  a  plan  for 
living.  The  mechanics  of  building 
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construction  are  only  a  means  to  an 
end.  They  are  not  life  itself.  If  a 
city  be  viewed  as  a  dynamic  or- 
ganism which  is  always  in  the 
process  of  a  struggle  for  survival, 
the  question  naturally  arises,  "To 
what  end?"  Is  life  only  a  struggle, 
grim  and  hazardous,  or  is  there  room 
for  experiences  which  momentarily 
at  least  give  relief  from  the  fight  for 
survival?  Relief  is  variously  inter- 
preted. Some  persons  can  find 
pleasure  in  the  confines  of  a  night 
club;  some  find  it  in  the  vast  open 
spaces  of  the  out-of-doors.  It 
seems,  however,  from  general  ob- 
servation, no  matter  how  many 
sources  of  enjoyment  there  may  be, 
most  persons  find  satisfaction  in 
living  in  attractively  ordered  areas. 
If  so,  then  the  architect,  in  the  long 
run,  should  feel  safe  in  lending  his 
knowledge  of  orderly  airangement 
and  sightly  forms  to  the  common 
good.  The  mass  of  people  is  not 
schooled  in  such  things  and  must 
depend  upon  leaders  to  show  them 
how  they  may  gain  the  inspirational 
environment  which  they  can  enjoy. 
Is  all  this  consideration  purely 
academic?  The  best  answer  to  this 
question  is  the  statement  of  fact 
that  whereas  developers  at  one  time 
considered  it  so,  a  few  of  the  more 
experienced  now  allow  as  much  as 
two  per  cent  of  their  budget  for  the 
installation  of  amenities  such  as 
trees,  shrubbery,  play  space,  pools 


and  even  fountains  and  other  unique 
accent  points  of  interest.  They 
have  learned  that  utility  and  at- 
tractiveness are  not  only  com- 
patible but  profitable. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
the  architect  to  interest  himself  in 
good  city  planning,  if  not  as  an 
individual  then  through  an  or- 
ganization. Every  architect  can 
make  an  important  contribution 
toward  improved  cities.  He  can 
speak  out  in  protest  against  wrong 
action  or  in  praise  of  right  action 
by  those  responsible  for  the  local 
urban  administration. 

To  be  sure  architects  evince  an 
interest  in  planning  as  expressed  in 
their  journals,  but  those  publica- 
tions not  only  are  rarely  read  by 
the  general  public  but  they  are  not 
readily  accessible  to  many  persons. 
Architects  can  assist  in  educating 
the  public  in  "urban  appreciation" 
through  the  daily  press  or  from  the 
lecture  platform.  Certainly  in  con- 
sequence of  their  efforts,  life  for  all 
will  become  something  more  than 
a  routine  daily  struggle  for  three 
meals.  The  people  will  experience 
occasions  where  the  severity  of  the 
struggle  will  be  moderated  and  life 
will  truly  be  worth  living.  In  any 
event,  vast  opportunities  are  avail- 
able to  architects,  and  engineers  as 
well,  to  make  notably  great  con- 
tributions toward  the  progress  of 
American  cities. 
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National  Parks 

S.  857-H.  R.  5786,  creating  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  in  Massachusetts, 
passed  the  Senate  6/27/61  and  the  House,  7/10/61;  was  signed  by  the  President  8/7/61 
as  PL  87-126.  This  is  the  first  national  seashore  to  be  established  by  the  87th  Congress. 
The  conference  committee  compromised  on  the  size  of  the  area  and  it  will  now  include 
26,670  acres. 

S.  77,  to  establish  the  C  and  O  Canal  National  Historical  Park,  Maryland.  Passed 
by  the  Senate  with  committee  amendments  8/2/61  and  referred  to  House.  The  bill 
proposed  to  make  a  park  of  the  old  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  which  extends  180  miles 
along  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac  River.  This  marks  the  third  time  that  a  C  and 
O  Canal  park  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  since  1957.  Previous  bills  died  in  the  House. 

S.  543  promoting  the  preservation  of  certain  shoreline  areas  passed  Senate  8/28/61. 

Hk  R.  2775  and  other  bills  to  create  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  Marin 
County,  California,  about  30  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Hearings  were  concluded  be- 
for  a  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  8/11/61.  An  authorization  of  $16  million  is  asked  for  the  Park,  but  some  acquisi- 
tion costs  probably  will  be  eliminated  through  land  exchanges  involving  public  lands. 
Hearings  have  been  completed  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  on  the 
identical  Senate  bill  S.  476.  Senate  Committee  reported  favorably  8/24/61. 

S.  2153  (Hart  and  McNamara)  introduced  6/27/61,  for  the  establishment  of  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Recreation  Area,  Michigan,  in  order  to  preserve  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  diminishing  shoreline  of  the  U.  S.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  5712-S.1381  to  create  the  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument  in  Missouri  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  and  interpreting  unique  scenic  and  other  natural  values  and 
objects  of  historical  interest,  including  preservation  of  springs  and  caves  and  protection 
of  wildlife.  Hearings  were  conducted  in  July.  The  Monument  would  consist  of  113,000 
acres  located  along  some  190  miles  of  the  beautiful  Current,  Jacks  Fork  and  Eleven  Point 
Rivers.  The  State  would  contribute  some  15,000  acres  and  an  additional  3,000  acres  of 
national  forest  land  would  be  included,  with  the  remainder  to  be  acquired  from  private 
ownership  at  a  cost  estimated  up  to  $10  million. 

H.  R.  8148  (Slack,  Jr.)  introduced  7/13/61  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  the  John  Peter  Salley  National  Park  in  West  Virginia  to  honor 
the  discoverer  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal  deposits.  The  bill  provides  for  a  2,500  acre 
area  on  which  would  be  developed  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation.  Referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2152  (Hart  and  McNamara)  introduced  6/27/61.  To  establish  the  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Recreation  in  Michigan.  The  tract  is  described  as  approximately  75,000  acres 
of  land  and  water  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  A  five-member  Advisory  Commission 
would  function  for  ten  years.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  6873-S.1760,  introduced  5/8/61.  To  establish  the  Great  Basin  National  Park 
in  Nevada.  Hearings  have  been  held  and  Interior  Secretary  Udall  testified  in  behalf 
of  the  bill.  The  area,  including  13,063-foot  Wheeler  Peak,  contains  a  glacier,  three  alpine 
lakes,  stands  of  bristlecone  pines,  the  Lehman  Caves  National  Monument  and  fish  and 
wildlife.  Senate  Committee  reported  favorably  8/24/61. 

H.  R.  8484,  H.  R.  8485  and  H.  R.  8486,  identical  bills  were  introduced  8/3/61  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  birthplace  and  Sagamore  Hill 
National  Historic  sites  in  New  York.  The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Association  would  donate 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  House  in  New  York  City  and  the  90-acre  Sagamore  Hill.  The 
National  Park  Trust  Fund  Board  would  be  allowed  to  accept  $500,000  from  the  As- 
sociation. All  bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  8573  (King)-S.2387  (Moss)  introduced  8/8/61.  Establishes  the  Canyon  Lands 
National  Park  in  Utah.  The  area,  located  in  San  Juan  County  along  specified  boundaries 
to  include  well  known  landmarks  would  not  exceed  300,000  acres  in  size.  Grazing  and 
mining  would  be  permitted  under  certain  conditions.  H.  R.  8574  (Peterson)  identical 
to  H.  R.  8573  was  introduced  and  also  referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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H.  R.  8595  (Cunningham)  introduced  8/9/61.  Amends  section  107,  title  23,  U.  S. 
Code,  to  prevent  the  taking  of  park  lands  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  highway 
purposes.  Would  prevent  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  from  using  its  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  acquire  parklands  for  Federal  highway  routes.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.  R.  8760  (Roush)  introduced  8/17/61.  Identical  to  S.  2317.  Authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monument.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  32  which  was  introduced  1/3/61  to  designate  for  preservation  the  Fort  Smith 
National  Historic  Site  on  the  location  of  the  original  Fort  Smith  established  in  1817  on 
LaBelle  Point  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas  and  Poteau  Rivers  in  Arkansas,  to  com- 
prise 15  acres,  passed  the  House  with  amendments,  8/22/61,  and  referred  to  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  1155,  the  Senate  bill.  Passed  Senate  9/1/61. 

District  of  Columbia 

H.  R.  7997  (Rutherford)  introduced  7/3/61.  To  establish  the  White  House  as  a 
National  Monument.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  2422 
passed  Senate  9/1/61  amended. 

S.  J.  Res.  119  (Holland  and  others)-H.  J.  Res.  500  (Smith)  introduced  7/24/61. 
To  authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  a  memorial  to  James  Madison. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

H.  R.  8344  (Kearns)  introduced  7/25/61.  To  provide  for  the  restoration  of  the  home 
of  John  Philip  Sousa,  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  J.  Res.  510  (Thompson)  introduced  8/27/61.  Authorizing  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission to  consider  and  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
an  appropriate  permanent  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

S.  2397  (Bible)  introduced  8/9/61.  Authorizes  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  to  carry  out  Part  I  of  its  transit  development  program  and  to  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act  approved  July  14,  1960.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.  R.  8357  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  organization,  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  the  National  Zoological  Park."  On  8/15/61  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  also  favorably 
reported  Senate  bill  S.  2295  for  the  same  purpose. 

H.  R.  8181  (Kirwan)  introduced  7/17/61.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct  a  National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Passed  House  8/28/61. 

S.  2436  (Mansfield)  introduced  8/18/61/.  Transfers  the  Archbold  Parkway,  the 
Glover  Parkway  and  Children's  Playground  from  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  administration  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Capital  Parks  System.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Housing 

S.  1922-H.  R.  6028.  Known  as  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  Passed  the  Senate  June  12 
and  passed  the  House  June  22.  Signed  by  the  President  6/29/61,  as  P.  L.  87-70.  Major 
features  of  the  bill  include  increase  of  urban  renewal  grants  by  $2  billion  for  a  four-year 
period.  Cities  under  50,000  can  get  %  of  project  costs  as  federal  grants,  and  larger  cities 
can  get  %•  Planning  assistance  is  increased  from  H  to  %  of  costs  and  now  may  include 
city  and  metropolitan  planning.  Under  private  housing  aids,  the  Act  provides  new  tools 
to  aid  in  reaching  the  middle-income  group.  Under  urban  planning,  authorization  for 
grant  appropriations  are  nearly  quadrupled  to  $75  million.  Open  space  land  acquisition 
is  stimulated  by  an  entirely  new  program  authorizing  grants  to  $50  million.  Direct  loan 
authorization  for  housing  the  elderly  is  upped  from  $50  to  $125  million.  Mass  trans- 
portation planning  is  expressly  made  eligible  under  the  $75  million  Urban  Planning  pro- 
gram. Miscellaneous  provisions  include  farm  housing  and  housing  and  related  facilities 
for  farm  labor. 

S.  1633  (Clark  and  others)  H.  R.  6433  (Fascell)  introduced  4/18/61.  To  create  a 
new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  This  legislation  would  dignify  urban 
affairs  and  housing  with  a  seat  at  the  Cabinet  Table.  S.  1633  was  favorably  voted  out  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  also  the  House  bill  by  the  House 
Committee. 
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Wilderness  Bill 

After  years  of  study  and  revision,  S.  174,  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,  may  be  brought  to  a  floor 
vote  soon.  This  controversial  bill  would  create  a  Wilderness  Preservation  System  in 

§arts  of  national  forests,  parks,  and  wildlife  refuges.  It  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
enate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  July  27.  Passed  Senate  9/6/61. 
Opposition  to  the  bill  is  mounting  and  amendments  would  require  the  virtually  impossible 
task  of  obtaining  a  separate  congressional  act  for  each  area  to  be  included  in  the  System, 
keep  all  national  forest  lands  open  to  mining,  and  prohibit  the  inclusion  of  all  wilderness 
tracts  larger  than  100,000  acres  in  the  new  system  without  specific  authorization. 

Highway  Advertising 

H.  R.  6713  relating  to  the  Federal-aid-to-highways  program  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent into  law  as  PL87-61.  Significant  to  conservationists  is  a  provision  extending  the 
national  program  for  control  of  advertising  along  the  41,000-mile  interstate  highway 
system  for  two  years.  The  various  states  which  have  not  enacted  billboard  control 
regulations  now  will  have  until  June  30,  1963,  to  qualify.  By  accepting  advertising  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce,  states 
can  qualify  for  an  additional  one-half  of  one  percent  "bonus"  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  affected  projects.  Senators  Maurine  B.  Neuberger  (Ore.),  John  Sherman  Cooper 
(Ky.),  Clairborne  Pell  (R.I.).  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  (Calif.),  Clifford  Case  (N.J.)  and  Ernest 
Gruening  (Alaska)  led  the  fight  which  resulted  in  a  Senate  amendment  and  ultimate 
acceptance  by  the  House  members  of  a  conference  committee. 

Water  Resources  Planning 

S.  2246  (Anderson)-H.  R.  8155,  8156,  8157  and  8158,  (Buckley  and  others)  intro- 
duced 7/13/61  provide  for  a  Water  Resources  Council,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  Interior,  Army  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  maintain  "a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of  good  quality  water  in  each  water  resource 
region  in  the  U.  S."  Comprehensive  regional  or  river  basin  plans  would  be  established. 
River  basin  commissions  would  be  authorized.  These  bills  are  President  Kennedy's  water 
resources  bill  of  1961,  sent  by  him  to  Congress  on  July  13,  brought  about  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources. 

Water  Pollution  Control 

H.  R.  6441  to  strengthen  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  has  been  signed 
by  the  President  7/20/61  and  is  now  law.  The  Conference  Committees  approved  major 
changes  in  the  legislation  and  made  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
directly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  federal  water  pollution  control  program. 
The  annual  authorization  for  federal  program  grants  to  state  and  interstate  agencies  is 
increased  from  $3  million  to  $5  million  for  each  of  the  next  seven  years. 


New  Members 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
June,  July  and  August  1961 

District  of  Columbia  Technology,  Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire 

Charles  Phillips,  Washington 

Canada 

England  Education  Centre  Library,  Toronto 

National  Lending  Library  of  Science  and 
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First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks 


The  International  Union  for  Con- 
servation of  Nature  and  Natural 
Resources,  at  its  Seventh  General 
Assembly  held  in  Poland  in  June 
1960,  voted  unanimously  to  sponsor 
the  first  international  conference  on 
national  parks.  This  Conference  is 
to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  Cen- 
tury 21  Exposition  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  from  July  1-7  1962. 
The  International  Commission  on 
National  Parks  of  the  Union  has 
been  asked  to  handle  Conference 
plans. 

The  Natural  Resources  Council 
of  America,  on  behalf  of  its  37  mem- 
ber organizations,  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  the  host  organization  for 
the  meeting.  They  will  cooperate 
with  the  Union's  Commission  on 
National  Parks  in  developing  plans 
for  the  meeting  by  joining  with  them 
in  the  selection  of  a  National 
Council  of  outstanding  United 
States  conservationists. 

Leading  conservationists  have 
been  invited  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Council  and  Steering  Com- 
mittee for  the  organization  of  the 
Conference.  The  selection  of  Gov- 
ernment representatives,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
to  serve  with  the  Council  will  await 
the  results  of  a  study  of  proposed 
Conference  plans  now  being  carried 
out  by  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Wirth  is  being  invited  at  this 
time  because  of  his  membership  on 
the  Union's  International  Com- 
mission on  National  Parks. 

The  success  of  the  Conference  will 
depend  in  no  small  measure  on  the 
support  and  financial  assistance 


which  it  is  hoped  will  be  received 
from  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
U.  S.  Government.  The^Depart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  have  already 
indicated  their  great  interest  in  the 
Conference. 

The  Steering  Committee  will 
direct  a  Secretariat  to  be  admin- 
istered by  a  Secretary-General.  Mr. 
George  L.  Collins,  a  veteran  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  will  serve  as 
Secretary-General,  and  is  willing 
to  do  this  without  salary  cost  to 
the  budget  of  the  Conference.  Mrs. 
Doris  F.  Leonard,  a  widely  known 
Western  conservationist  who  was 
General  Secretary  of  the  Wilderness 
Conference  during  the  first  six  con- 
ferences, has  agreed  to  serve  as  the 
Deputy  Secretary-General  for  the 
West.  Mr.  Fred  M.  Packard,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  identified 
with  parks  and  recreation  and  is  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  National 
Parks,  has  agreed  to  serve  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  East. 

The  Conference  will  emphasize 
the  general  theme  that  "national 
parks  are  of  international  signifi- 
cance to  all  United  Nations  coun- 
tries." This  seems  particularly 
timely,  as  the  United  Nations  is 
now  preparing  an  official  register  of 
national  parks  and  equivalent  re- 
serves. This  register  is  based  on 
returns  from  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  last  year  by  the  U.  N.  Secretary- 
General. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
an  attendance  of  300  foreign  dele- 
gates. 
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Outstanding  Current  Planning  Issues  before  the 
Nation's  Capital 


Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison 
formally  adopted  Washington  as  the 
name  of  the  National  Capital.  President 
George  Washington  referred  to  the  city 
in  his  letters  as  "The  Federal  City" 
though  once  in  1796,  he  penned  the  name 
Washington,  in  a  letter's  dateline. 


The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  marked 
its  50th  Anniversary  in  May.  The 
Commission  is  a  Federal  agency  which 
has  grown  in  stature  since  President 
Taft  on  May  17,  1910,  signed  a  bill  into 
law  providing  for  a  "permanent  com- 
mission of  seven  well  qualified  judges 
of  the  fine  arts  ...  to  advise  upon  the 
location  of  statues,  fountains  and  monu- 
ments in  the  public  squares,  streets,  and 
parks  of  the  District  .  .  ."  Under  the 
Shipstead-Luce  Act  of  1931,  the  Com- 
mission was  empowered  to  review  plans 
for  construction  fronting  on  the  Capitol, 
White  House,  Lafayette  Park,  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
White  House,  Rock  Creek  Park,  the 
Zoo,  Potomac  Park  and  the  Mall. 
During  its  first  half  century,  the  Com- 
mission won  several  important  decisions, 
notably  the  placing  of  the  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial and  the  Memorial  Bridge  where 
they  are  situated. 

David  E.  Finley,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  sees  formidable  problems 
ahead  in  the  next  50  years.  The  Com- 
mission sees  itself  as  the  protector  of 
the  plan  that  Pierre  Charles  L' Enfant 
devised  for  the  Nation's  Capital  in 
1791. 

One  day  each  month  the  seven  Com- 
mission members  meet  to  consider  the 
effect  on  the  city  of  the  latest  proposed 
changes.  These  men  are  dedicated  to 
the  ideal  of  steering  the  Nation's  Capital 
towards  the  ideal,  but  the  Commission 
has  no  power  to  act  beyond  persuasion. 


Dr.  Finley  believes  that  traffic  may 
strip  the  openness  from  Washington. 
He  thinks  the  Commission  must  help 
to  preserve  the  park  lands  and  broad 
streets  now  shaded  with  trees.  The 
Commission  considers  that  a  subway, 
augmented  by  adequate  bus  service, 
is  a  fundamental  need. 


The  Maryland  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  urged  the 
Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Com- 
mission to  scrap  its  plans  to  build  a 
$2.2  million-dollar  sewage  treatment 
plant  at  Mockley  Point  across  the 
Potomac  River  from  Mount  Vernon. 
"The  site  is  so  conspicuous  that  it 
would  infringe  on  the  historical  and 
esthetic  aspects  of  the  area,"  stated  the 
Commission.  Alternative  inland  tracts 
have  been  suggested.  The  planners' 
report  will  be  considered  along  with  a 
new  engineering  survey  and  an  area- 
wide  study  being  completed  by  the 
Regional  Sanitary  Board  before  a  final 
decision  is  reached. 


The  Nation's  Capital  has  its  first  out- 
door sidewalk  cafe.  After  a  public 
hearing  the  District  Commissioners 
authorized  the  licensing  and  operation 
of  sidewalk  cafes,  the  denomination  of 
business  streets  and  use  of  sidewalk 
space  thereon. 

The  first  sidewalk  cafe  granted  a 
permit  serves  breakfast  and  stays  open 
throughout  the  day,  closing  between 
midnight  and  1  A.M.  It  seats  40  per- 
sons. "The  Sidewalk  at  Bassin's"  is 
not  exactly  the  same  as  the  Champs 
Elysee  nor  the  Via  Veneto,  where  the 
Parisians  and  Romans  spend  hours 
observing  the  passersby,  but  it  satisfies 
the  local  enthusiasts  for  sidewalk  cafes 
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who  believe  that  they  lend  a  colorful 
touch  to  the  National  Capital. 


A  full  page  of  quotes  from  more  than 
40  newspapers  across  the  country  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  support  for  the 
National  Capital  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  10  by  one  of  the 
city's  leading  department  stores.  These 
quotes  reflect  a  national  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Congress  meeting  fully  its 
part  in  bearing  municipal  expenses  for 
the  Capital. 

An  annual  Federal  payment  of  $36 
million  is  sought  in  the  current  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriation  Bill.  In 
urging  this  full  Federal  payment,  a 
Houston  Post  editorial  was  featured 
and  because  it  states  the  facts  so  ex- 
pertly, it  is  reprinted  as  follows: 

"Washington  is  not  an  ordinary  city, 
and  no  one  wants  it  to  be.  The  District 
of  Columbia,  which  it  occupies,  belongs 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
not  just  those  who  live  there.  The  Amer- 
ican people  expect  the  capital  to  be 
more  than  a  center  of  government.  They 
want  it  to  be  a  monument.  They  want 
it  to  present  a  face  to  the  world  that  is 
beautiful,  impressive  and  symbolic  of 
the  nation. 

"This  imposes  a  special  burden  of 
responsibility  upon  those  charged  with 
administration  of  the  local  government, 
who  are  appointed  commissioners  since 
the  District  is  not  self-governing.  They 
have  succeeded  to  a  considerable  degree 
in  making  Washington  the  kind  of  city 
the  country  wants  it  to  be,  but  the  ideal 
is  far  from  realized. 

"As  a  city,  the  capital  has  the  same 
problems  as  other  populous  urban  cen- 
ters. There  are  unmet  needs  for  muni- 
cipal services  and  improvements  of  all 
kinds,  needed  to  keep  pace  with  a  grow- 
ing population  and  the  forces  which 
make  for  blight  and  decay.  Most  of  the 
civic  blemishes,  as  in  other  cities,  re- 
sult primarily  from  lack  of  money. 


"Many  Americans  are  under  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  Congress,  because 
it  retains  control,  fully  finances  the  local 
government,  The  federal  government 
has  contributed  varying  amounts  to  the 
municipal  budget  in  the  past.  From 
1879  to  1921,  the  contribution  was  50 
per  cent.  Since  1921  it  has  declined, 
and  in  recent  years  has  averaged  about 
12  per  cent.  The  rest  must  be  raised 
locally  from  property  taxes  and  other 
sources. 

"Yet  half  the  city's  area  is  occupied 
by  government  and  is  tax-free.  The 
city's  financial  problems  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  many  higher 
income  families  and  businesses  have 
moved  to  suburbs  outside  the  District 
to  escape  high  property  taxes. 

"The  District's  commissioners  are 
asking  Congress  to  contribute  $36 
million  toward  the  municipal  budget 
this  year.  The  request  should  be  granted. 
More  than  that,  the  federal  contribu- 
tion should  be  maintained  at  an  equi- 
table level  in  the  future.  The  amount 
should  be  sufficient  to  permit  local 
officials  to  remove  the  unsightly  fea- 
tures that  now  mar  the  appearance  of 
the  capital  and  also  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  kind  of  city  the  American 
people  want  their  national  capital  to  be.' 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
to  establish  the  Franklin  Delano  Mem- 
orial National  Park  to  supersede  the 
controversial  modern  design  discussed 
earlier  this  year.  A  27-acre  tract  for 
formal  gardens  in  West  Potomac  Park 
is  winning  support  from  leading  or- 
ganizations. The  design  for  the  gardens 
would  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
D.  C. 
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Airport  Land  Use  Studies  Urgently  Needed 

By  LAWRENCE  A.  WAITE,  Captain,  U.  S.  N.  Ret.  Aviation  and 
Airports  Operation  Consultant,  New  Orleans,  La. 


The  necessity  for  community  land 
use  planning  on  a  professional  level 
has  become  increasingly  obvious  as 
urban  expansion  continues  to  ac- 
celerate. Indeed,  the  cancerous 
spread  of  "blight"  in  older  metro- 
politan areas  caused  by  congestion 
and  unchecked  obsolescence  is  a 
grim  reminder  of  what  happens 
when  community  planning  fails. 
One  vital  aspect  of  planning  today 
involves  integrating  the  jet  airport 
into  the  community  structure.  An 
airport  is  no  longer  an  isolated 
entity  as  it  was  in  the  early  days 
of  aviation.  It  must  now  be  con- 
sidered as  a  unit  in  a  densely  popu- 
lated area,  whatever  the  develop- 
ment of  that  area  may  be  presently. 
The  introduction  of  jet  powered 
aircraft  in  the  larger  urban  areas  has 
intensified  the  community  reaction 
to  the  noise  generated  in  the  air- 
port area  and  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity for  a  detailed  study  of  com- 
patible land  use.  This  study  is 
essential  to  the  protection  of  invest- 
ments in  public  airports  and  to  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property 
in  the  airport  environment. 

The  immediate  need  for  such 
studies  was  accentuated  by  a  recent 
action  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority.  The  FHA  decreed  that 
no  loans  would  be  granted  for 
housing  in  "noisy  areas  near  jet 
airports,"  because  it  considers  such 
housing  a  bad  financial  risk.  This 
area  was  tentatively  defined  as 
being  three  miles  long  and  one  mile 
wide  measuring  from  the  ends  of 
the  dominant  runways.  It  should  be 


stressed  that  at  best  this  is  a  very 
general  definition  as  certain  deter- 
mining factors  such  as  terrain,  ex- 
isting structures,  flight  patterns  and 
location  of  runways  will  vary  with 
each  airport.  Consequently  in- 
dividual acoustical  studies  of  each 
airport  should  be  made  so  that 
proper  zoning  of  adjacent  areas 
may  be  accomplished. 

The  FHA  decision  certainly 
stressed  the  fact  that  there  must 
be  as  little  conflict  as  possible 
between  the  airport  and  its  sur- 
rounding area,  lest  both  suffer. 
For  example,  military  jet  bases 
have  reported  that  friction  with 
local  residents  over  the  highly  ir- 
ritating jet  noise  has  resulted  in 
numerous  complaints  and  even  law- 
suits and  eventually  caused  severe 
curtailment  of  base  operations  and 
prevented  full  utilization  of  these 
multi-million  dollar  facilities.  Ob- 
viously a  vital  community  asset 
such  as  a  jet  terminal  cannot  risk 
this  sort  of  interference.  Another 
factor  to  consider  is  the  value  of 
land  around  the  airport.  It  is 
agreed  that  certain  types  of  in- 
dustrial and  administrative  ac- 
tivities can  function  efficiently  in 
an  area  where  a  residential  zone 
would  lose  a  large  part  of  its  value 
due  to  noise  annoyance.  It  is  ele- 
mentary, then,  that  although  adja- 
cent land  has  to  be  carefully  and 
rigidly  zoned  by  professionals,  the 
land  subject  to  the  higher  levels  of 
jet  noise  can  certainly  be  profitably 
utilized. 
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Above:   Point  Reyes,    California.      Unspoiled  seashore   with  sandy 

beaches,  caves,  off-shore  rocks  and  coastal  bluffs. 
Below:  Canyon  Lands,  Utah.    Druid  Arch,  Needles  Area,  Southeast 

Utah. 


Above:  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  Michigan.     Looking  toward  Empire 

Dunes. 
Below:  Allagash  River,   Maine.      One  of  the  foremost  wilderness 

canoeing  recreation  areas. 
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Tom  Wallace 
1874-1961 

A  TRIBUTE 

Members  of  both  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  and  the  Amer- 
ican Planning  and  Civic  Association  realize  that  in  the  death  of  Tom  Wal- 
lace on  June  5  in  Kentucky,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  con- 
servationists of  our  time  passed  over  the  Great  Divide,  and  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  another  individual  who  will  not  only  possess  his  talents,  cour- 
age and  public-spirit  but  at  the  same  time  be  disposed  to  fight  unflinchingly 
year  after  year  in  support  of  causes  and  projects  which  he  believed  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  its  people. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  born  in  Hurricane,  Crittenden  County,  Kentucky  on 
November  26,  1874;  thus  he  belonged  in  the  age  group  of  very  distinguished 
men  which  includes  Herbert  Hoover  and  Sir  Winston  Churchill  born  87 
years  ago.  While  he  lived  in  his  native  state  of  Kentucky  nearly  all  of  his 
long  and  useful  life,  he  traveled  extensively  and  long  ago  developed  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  Latin-American  affairs,  and  devoted  much  time  to 
promoting  better  relations  between  our  own  country  and  those  of  Central 


and  South  America.  For  these  efforts  he  was  honored  by  the  award  of  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  Gold  Medal  by  Columbia  University. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  growth  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  Mr.  Wallace  became  acquainted  with 
Director  of  National  Parks  Stephen  T.  Mather  and  state  park  leaders  in- 
cluding Richard  Lieber  of  Indiana,  W.  A.  Welch  of  New  York,  Captain 
Charles  G.  Savers  of  Illinois  and  other  men  who  were  so  successful  in 
promoting  conservation  departments  in  their  States  and  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  state  parks.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  to  save 
Cumberland  Falls  in  Kentucky,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  had  Tom  Wallace, 
eloquent  in  addresses  and  powerful  and  convincing  in  his  editorials,  waiv- 
ered  or  failed  in  his  campaign  to  bring  Cumberland  Falls  into  public  owner- 
ship, it  would  be  today  a  part  of  a  hydroelectric  enterprise  . 

He  supported  all  sound  movements  for  the  protection  of  natural  re- 
sources, but  he  was  deeply  devoted  to  park  establishment  and  protection. 
He  was  effective  in  the  creation  of  city  parks  in  Louisville,  but  often  had 
to  fight  with  every  resource  at  his  command,  including  his  weapon  the 
editorial,  to  keep  good  parks  from  being  invaded  by  through  highways  or 
for  some  other  public  purpose.  Even  Cumberland  Falls  Park  suffered  from 
too  much  "development"  against  which  Wallace  cried  out  in  vain. 

No  man  ever  worked  harder  to  keep  politics  out  of  conservation  agen- 
cies and  offices  in  Kentucky  than  he  did,  but  often  his  brilliant  opposition 
to  partisan  politics  in  resource  protection  affairs  were  rebuffed  or  ignored. 

His  interest  in  the  policies  and  objectives  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  led  him  to  accept  election  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
as  Vice-President  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  from  1944  to  1960.  In 
the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  he  was  a  Director  for  many  years 
and  was  a  life  director  to  the  day  he  passed  away.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Board  from  1946  to  1958  when  he  asked  to  be  relieved  on  account  of  failing 
health.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  National  Parks,  His- 
toric Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments  for  six  years,  being  one  of  the  first 
appointees  to  this  Board  created  by  law  in  1935.  He  was  awarded  the  Pugs- 
ley  Gold  Medal  in  1934  and  many  other  awards  and  citations. 

Of  course,  his  basic  life  work  was  in  the  field  of  newspaper  reporting  and 
editing  and  his  career  here  spanned  a  period  of  nearly  60  years.  He  was  a 
trusted  associate  of  the  famous  Louisville  publisher  Henry  Watterson. 
He  was  Chief  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Louisville  Times  from  1923  to 
1930  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  paper  from  1930  to  1948  when  he  retired 
to  become  editor  emeritus  and  columnist. 

Space  limits  a  review  of  even  great  men's  work  and  so  here  then  can  be 
merely  mention  of  Tom  Wallace's  interest  in  historic  site  preservation,  in 
the  American  Society  of  Foresters,  in  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  which  he 
was  National  President  1946-1950,  and  other  fields  and  organizations 
where  his  achievements  were  outstanding  and  for  which  he  was  honored 
by  his  associates  and  admirers. 

We  who  were  close  to  Tom  Wallace  for  many  years,  saw  him  in  action, 
heard  his  eloquent  addresses,  spiced  with  wit,  satire,  scorn  for  resource 
despoilers,  happily  worked  with  him  on  committees,  respected  his  leader- 
ship, held  him  in  highest  esteem  and  are  deeply  saddened  by  his  death. 

HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT 
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An  airport  land  use  study  is  vital 
to  both  new  and  old  airports.  The 
benefits  to  a  new  airport  are  obvious. 
The  acoustical  survey  and  resulting 
zoning  plan  preclude  future  land 
use  conflict  and  insure  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  airport  and 
adjacent  area.  It  will  enable  each 
property  owner  to  derive  the  maxi- 
mum value  from  the  use  of  the 
land  since  the  purposes  for  which 
the  land  may  be  used  will  be 
definitely  known  by  the  owner. 
Consequently,  a  better  relationship 
between  the  community,  the  Air- 
port officials  and  those  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  zoning  regulations 
is  bound  to  result. 

The  benefits  to  an  older  airport 
in  a  developed  area  are  less  obvious 
but  are  equally  important.  In  view 
of  the  present  FHA  ruling  (and  in- 
evitable future  federal  regulations) 
an  acoustical  study  of  an  old  airport 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  Only  by 
making  such  a  study  can  the  "noisy 
area"  be  accurately  measured.  Cer- 
tain factors  previously  mentioned 
make  this  area  vary  with  each  air- 
port. Consequently  individual 


studies  must  be  made.  This  study 
will  enable  all  concerned  property 
owners  to  know  where  they  stand 
relative  to  the  FHA  ruling.  Blind 
acceptance  of  the  "noisy  area" 
dimensions  as  given  by  the  FHA 
might  well  bring  property  owners 
under  the  ruling  when  an  acoustical 
survey  would  show  them  to  be  well 
out  of  the  "noisy  area." 

Only  an  individual  acoustical 
survey  of  each  airport  can  accurately 
define  this  area. 

The  solution  of  these  problems  is 
the  purpose  of  an  Airport  Land  Use 
Study.  It  is  no  job  for  amateurs. 
Only  impartial  professionals  with 
long  experience  in  designing  an 
airport  and  in  laying  out  resi- 
dential and  industrial  sites  are 
properly  qualified  to  make  such  a 
study.  Now,  when  urban  expansion 
threatens  to  engulf  and  strangle 
many  airports,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
land  use  plan  based  upon  acoustical 
studies  and  implemented  by  the 
adoption  of  appropriate  zoning  ordi- 
nances be  initiated  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 
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On  February  20,  1961,  members  of 
Friends  of  the  Land  became  members 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
On  that  day,  Friends  of  the  Land  as  a 
Society  was  formally  dissolved  and  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  serving  members  of  the 
Society  as  members  of  the  League. 

Friends  of  the  Land  made  a  significant 
contribution  during  its  21  years  of  his- 
tory by  its  thinking  and  activity  in  the 
field  of  conservation.  Friends  of  the 
Land  was  founded  to  help  bring  to  an 
increasing  urban  population  an  under- 
standing of  man's  dependence  on  the 
living  soil  and  the  miracle  of  water. 

Many  leaders  joined  in  1940  to  or- 
ganize Friends  of  the  Land.  Among 
them  were  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Louis 
Bromfield,  Morris  L.  Cooke,  Russell 
Lord,  E.  J.  Condon,  Harlean  James,  and 
many  others  of  importance.  Friends  of 
the  Land  published  a  quarterly  journal, 
The  Land,  under  the  editorship  of 
Russell  Lord.  Publication  was  finally 
suspended,  but  meanwhile  Friends  of 
the  Land  had  sponsored  and  organized 
more  than  100  national  conferences  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  establish- 
ment of  Louis  Bromfield's  Malabar 
Farm  as  a  living  conservation  museum 
was  accomplished  and  reluctantly, 
Friends  of  the  Land  decided  it  had 
served  its  purpose  and  should  disband. 
After  months  of  necessary  legal  pro- 
cedure, Friends  of  the  Land  has  joined 
with  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  adding 
the  weight  of  its  contribution  in  past 
years  to  the  conservation  cause,  to 
strengthen  common  objectives. 


A  summary  report  —  Education  for 
Planning  in  Latin  America,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Technical  Mission  or- 
ganized by  the  Inter-American  Plan- 
ning Society,  located  at  P.  O.  Box  1729, 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  The  survey 
aims  to  cover  the  present  and  potential 
role  of  planning  in  Latin  American 
countries;  the  present  state  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession  throughout  the 
continent;  the  state  of  training  programs 


for  planners;  and  what  types  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  might  be  sponsored 
by  public  or  private  organizations  to 
improve  Latin  America's  education  for 
planners. 


Walter  H.  Blucher  writes  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Regional  Reporter,  organ  of 
the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  an  article  on  the 
Southeastern  Michigan  Metropolitan 
Community  Research  Corporation,  of 
which  he  is  Executive  Director.  Mr. 
Blucher  points  out  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Corporation  is  to  find  solutions  to 
metropolitan  problems  without  the 
establishment  of  a  new  unit  of  govern- 
ment. It  will  provide  information  to 
assist  the  citizens  of  the  area  to  make 
the  decision  of  what  kind  of  a  metro- 
politan area  they  want  to  live  in  and 
what  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to 
achieve  the  desired  result. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled:  "Back  to 
Town?  Some  Companies  Buck  Trend, 
Move  Offices  from  Suburbs  to  City." 
The  article  cites  the  case  of  Royal 
McBee  Corporation  which  will  turn  the 
key  in  the  lock  of  its  modern  brick  and 
glass  headquarters  at  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.  and  take  up  tenancy  in  a  21-story 
building  on  busy  Third  Avenue  in  Man- 
hattan. Other  companies  are  cited  as 
following  this  new  trend.  Reasons 
given  are  many.  The  expectation  that 
a  company's  total  operating  costs  would 
be  trimmed  in  country  headquarters 
has  been  shattered  by  the  experience  of 
many  companies,  is  one.  Another  is 
that  the  suburban  townsfolk  didn't 
want  the  companies  as  neighbors.  How- 
ever, some  companies  are  edging  into 
the  country,  and  therefore  a  final  an- 
swer is  not  ready  at  this  sampling. 


"No   one   in   our   metropolitan   city 
would  ever  think  of  going  back  to  the 
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old  system  despite  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  thought  their  democratic 
rights  were  being  invaded.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  successful  beyond  the 
expectations  of  its  most  optimistic  sup- 
porters." This  was  the  conclusion  of 
Frederick  G.  Gardiner,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
in  an  address  in  Cincinnati  recently. 

Mr.  Gardiner  described  the  Toronto 
system  as  a  method  of  providing  the 
thirteen  municipalities  with  the  services 
which  are  metropolitan  in  nature  while 
those  services  which  are  local  in  nature 
are  left  to  the  local  municipalities.  The 
Metropolitan  Corporation  is  responsible 
for  water  supply,  sewage  disposal, 
policing,  licensing,  civil  defense,  arterial 
highways,  the  financing  of  education, 
the  financing  of  the  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem, the  appointment  of  the  five  To- 
ronto transit  commissioners,  air  pollu- 
tion control,  metropolitan  parks,  certain 
welfare  services,  the  overall  planning 
of  the  metropolitan  municipality  plus  a 
regional  planning  area,  and  many  other 
collateral  activities  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

According  to  Mr.  Gardiner:  "This 
progress  could  not  possibly  have  been 
accomplished  under  the  old  system  of 
13  divided  locally  autonomous  muni- 
cipalities, each  geared  to  its  own  indi- 
vidual plans  and  none  concerned  about 
its  neighbor  or  the  requirements  of  the 
whole  area." 

However,  at  a  private  luncheon  held 
recently,  Toronto's  Mayor  Nathan 
Phillips  expressed  grave  doubts  about 
the  future  for  Metropolitan  Toronto 
government. 

For  the  past  seven  years  Mr.  Phillips 
has  been  seated  next  to  Metro  Chairman 
Frederick  Gardiner  in  the  Metropolitan 
Council  and  at  Metropolitan  Executive 
Committee  meetings. 

The  Mayor  believes  that  Toronto's 
metropolitan  government,  since  its  in- 
ception in  April  1953  has  been  Fred 
Gardiner's  one  man  show  and  that  his 
departure  next  Jan.  1  will  make  it  im- 
perative that  amalgamation  be  brought 
about. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  that  no  matter  who 
may  be  selected  as  Mr.  Gardiner's  suc- 


cessor the  same  relationship  between 
the  Province  and  Metro  will  not  exist. 

Total  amalgamation,  Mr.  Phillips 
said  must  be  a  two  phase  effort.  In  the 
first  step  seven  Metro  suburbs  would 
be  merged  with  the  city.  They  would 
be  Leaside,  Forest  Hill,  East  York, 
Swansea,  Mimico,  Long  Branch  and 
New  Toronto. 

The  second  and  final  step  would  be 
left  for  further  consideration  and  would 
involve  merging  of  Etobicoke,  North 
York,  Scarboro  and  Weston  with  the 
city. 

For  the  intermediate  period  between 
the  first  and  second  phase  Mr.  Phillips 
saw  need  for  creating  a  commission  to 
control  and  operate  area  wide  municipal 
services,  such  as  sewer  and  water  sys- 
tems. 


The  Landing,  Kansas  City's  newest 
multi-million  dollar  intown  shopping 
center,  a  development  of  the  J.  C. 
Nichols  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
is  nearing  completion,  and  all  shops 
were  ready  for  occupancy  in  August. 

Miller  Nichols,  president  of  the  de- 
velopment firm  founded  by  his  father 
54  years  ago,  said  that  The  Landing 
represents  the  13th  shopping  center  to 
be  developed  and  managed  in  the  met- 
ropolitan Kansas  City  area  by  the 
Nichols  Company.  The  firm  is  nation- 
ally known  for  developing  the  Country 
Club  District  home  areas  and  the  fam- 
ous Country  Club  Plaza,  granddaddy  of 
all  suburban  shopping  centers. 

The  Landing  is  unique  among  the 
nation's  newer  shopping  centers,  since 
it  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
only  five  miles  southeast  of  the  down- 
town area  and  completely  surrounded 
by  established,  high-density  residential 
neighborhoods.  Most  new  shopping 
centers  are  usually  perimeter  develop- 
ments in  new  home  areas,  and  mer- 
chants depend  on  home  building  and 
sales  for  profitable  retail  operations. 
Surveys  have  indicated  that  at  least 
135,000  people  reside  in  the  service  area 
of  the  new  center. 

A  large  portion  of  the  present  20-acre 
site  has  been  owned  by  the  Nichols 
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Company  for  many  years,  and  the  de- 
velopment firm  has  held  it  as  an  under- 
developed island  awaiting  a  suitable 
program  while  the  city  grew  up  around 
it.  Several  years  ago  the  Nichols  firm 
was  able  to  acquire  additional  adjacent 
land,  and  plans  for  the  intown  shopping 
center  were  completed. 

The  name  "The  Landing,"  is  unique 
for  shopping  centers.  It  was  selected 
because  of  the  historical  significance  of 
famous  landing  places  and  because  a 
Missouri  River  landing,  the  Westport 
Landing,  was  a  focal  point  of  Kansas 
City's  first  commerce  and  industry  and 
the  main  factor  in  determining  the  lo- 
cation of  the  original  town  site. 

With  225,000  square  feet  of  mer- 
chandising under  roof,  The  Landing 
structures  consist  of  nearly  a  block  long 
two-story  building  and  four  50-foot  deep 
units  varing  in  width  from  100  to  160 
feet  each.  These  buildings  extend  in  a 
long  row,  parallel  to  and  separated  from 
the  main  structure,  thus  forming  a 
35-foot  wide  permanent  canopied  pe- 
destrian mall. 

A  characteristic  of  all  Nichols  Com- 
pany shopping  centers  is  the  use  of 
uniform  signs  by  all  merchants.  At  The 
Landing,  each  shop  is  identified  by  an 
overhead,  under-canopy  sign  mounted 
at  right  angles  to  the  pedestrian  walk- 
way. 

Off-street  free  parking  for  The  Land- 
ing is  provided  in  six  separate  adjacent 
areas  for  1,500  cars.  The  parking  areas 
are  lighted  with  32-foot  high  standards 
spaced  about  125  feet  apart.  Each 
standard  has  a  cluster  of  four,  400  watt 
corrected  mercury  vapor  lamps  which 
are  controlled  by  astronomical  time 
clocks.  Three  light  units  in  each  stand- 
ard are  lighted  from  dusk  until  mid- 
night and  the  fourth  is  used  as  a  single 
unit  between  midnight  and  dawn,  serv- 
ing as  a  "night  light"  for  the  area. 

Architectural  work  for  The  Landing 
was  handled  by  Tanner-Linscott  and 
Associates,  Kansas  City,  designers  of 
nearly  all  the  structures  throughout 
Nichols  Company  shopping  centers  and 
many  of  the  Country  Club  district 
homes. 


The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  in  July 
voiced  strong  opposition  to  the  recently 
advanced  plan  to  use  Welfare  Island  for 
a  massive  housing  project.  It  stated 
that  "the  Island  presents  the  final  and 
foremost  single  opportunity  to  develop 
greatly  needed  open  space  and  recreation 
sites  for  those  living  in  the  central  area 
of  New  York  City." 

The  Chapter,  composed  of  more  than 
1,400  architects,  made  its  position  known 
after  careful  review  by  a  special  study 
group  of  its  Civic  Design  committee, 
which  included  M.  Milton  Glass,  chair- 
man, Simon  Breines,  and  Clarence  S. 
Stein. 

The  group  pointed  to  the  accepted 
recreation  acreage  standard  established 
by  the  National  Recreation  Association 
which  has  designated  a  minimum  re- 
quirement of  10  acres  of  local  recreation 
area  per  1,000  population  as  a  desirable 
standard.  Manhattan  has  a  total  of 
2,650  acres  of  recreation  space,  or  1.5 
acres  per  1,000.  In  Queens  it  is  7.8 
acres  per  1,000  population  but  the  large 
parks  are  at  a  far  distance  from  the  East 
River.  These  figures  are  from  the  Park, 
Recreation  and  Open  Space  Project,  a 
study  made  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  Metropolitan  Regional  Council 
and  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc. 

The  architects  stated  that  the  con- 
version of  all  of  Welfare  Island,  except 
that  portion  essential  for  hospitals,  into 
a  great  park  similar  in  nature  to  Central 
Park  will  offer  significant  advantages  to 
the  City's  populace.  For  example,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  large 
park  along  the  East  River  above  14th 
Street.  Also,  the  Island  is  an  ideal 
location  for  park  and  recreation  areas 
because  of  open  views  and  breezes. 

The  cost  to  the  City  to  purchase  an 
equivalent  amount  of  land  to  relieve  the 
short  supply  of  recreation  space  in 
Manhattan  would  run  to  well  over 
$100,000,000.  Yet  on  Welfare  Island 
are  over  150  acres  of  land  at  the  meeting 
point  of  three  boroughs,  which  belong 
to  the  City  and  are  available  to  be  used 
for  the  public  good  through  conversion 
to  a  city  park. 
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The  birth  of  a  new  city  —  with  a 
population  of  100,000  persons  —  was 
predicted  for  Hamilton  County,  Ohio  by 
Eldridge  Lovelace,  professional  plan- 
ner, who  said  the  new  community  would 
arise  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
county  within  the  next  30  years.  Its 
residents  will  be  employed  in  a  vast 
industrial  complex  which  will  spring  up 
near  the  Great  Miami  and  Whitewater 
Rivers. 

Mr.  Lovelace  is  a  partner  in  Harland 
Bartholomew  and  Associates,  the  St. 
Louis  firm  which  is  preparing  a  master 
plan  for  Hamilton  County.  He  outlined 
the  plan  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Cincinnati  Regional  Chapter, 
American  Society  for  Public  Adminis- 
tration, at  Xavier  University. 

He  said  that  the  greatest  growth 
within  the  next  30  years  will  occur  in 
Crosby,  Whitewater  and  Harrison  Town- 
ships. This  growth  will  be  stimulated 
by  the  availability  of  industrial  sites  and 
the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the  two 
rivers. 

But,  he  said,  two  programs  must  be 
undertaken  to  assure  that  this  growth 
is  orderly.  The  first  is  zoning,  and  the 
second  is  reservation  of  suitable  land  for 
industrial  development. 

"These  three  townships,  which  now 
have  a  combined  population  of  6000 
persons,  will  control  the  economic 
future  of  Hamilton  County." 


uated  on  high,  dry  land  about  35  miles 
east  of  the  old  centre,  which  has  been 
gradually  sinking  in  the  permafrost. 


Canada's  Prime  Minister,  John  Dief- 
enbaker  on  July  21  officially  opened 
the  $34,000,000,  Government-builtmodel 
Arctic  town  of  Inuvik  and  invited 
Canadian  universities  and  private  in- 
dustry to  use  its  facilities  for  research 
into  Arctic  resources. 

Mr.  Diefenbaker,  first  Canadian 
prime  minister  to  cross  the  Arctic  Circle, 
described  Inuvik  as  a  symbol  of  a  new 
world  for  all  the  people  of  the  Arctic 
regions  that  Canadians  are  working  to 
build. 

The  new  town,  with  a  population  of 
1,500  Indians,  Eskimos  and  civil  serv- 
ants, was  started  in  1955  to  replace 
the  old  fur-trading  centre  of  Aklavik  in 
the  Mackenzie  River  delta.  It  is  sit- 


The American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials,  the 
Better  Highway  Information  Founda- 
tion, the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion and  the  Garden  Club  of  America, 
are  participating  in  a  contest  of  Parade 
Magazine  called  "Pick  a  Beauty." 
Highways  designated  as  favorite  scenic 
highways  will  be  judged  by  officials 
from  each  of  the  organizations.  To  the 
person  submitting  the  winning  entry 
will  go  a  $500  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  and 
a  scroll. 


A  Public  Domain  Sesquicentennial 
Commission  composed  of  the  heads  of 
22  national  organizations  has  been 
formed  to  lead  a  special  observance  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  old  General  Land  Office, 
whose  functions  now  are  being  handled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
observance  will  be  held  at  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  next 
April  25,  1962,  the  anniversary  of  the 
same  say  the  General  Land  Office  came 
into  being  in  1812. 


"Opportunities  in  City  Planning"  by 
Marjorie  S.  Berger  has  been  published 
as  a  Vocational  Guidance  Manual.  It 
is  available  from  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials,  1313  E.  60th  Street, 
Chicago  37,  III.  The  price  is  $1.65. 

The  author  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  with  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  political  science.  She|has 
served  as  assistant  to  the  Director  of 
ASPO  and  since  1952  as  assistant  direc- 
tor. She  is  editor  of  ASPO  Newsletter 
and  is  directly  concerned  with  other 
activities  concerned  with  planning  edu- 
cation and  personnel.  The  booklet 
covers:  What  City  Planning  Is;  What  a 
Planner  Does;  What  Education  Is 
Needed  and  What  the  Career  Op- 
portunities are. 
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Notes  on  the  8th  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Conservation  Education  Association 

By  L.  C.  MERRIAM,  Jr.  Asst.  Professor,  School  of  Forestry, 
Montana  State  University 


C.  W.  Mattison,  president  of  the 
Conservation  Education  Associa- 
tion, opened  the  8th  annual  con- 
ference at  Montana  State  University, 
Missoula,  held  August  13-17,  with 
a  short  talk  stressing  the  theme 
"Harnessing  Public  Support  for  the 
Use,  Development  and  Conservation 
of  Natural  Resources."  Attending 
the  conference  were  representatives 
of  Federal,  State  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  the  management  and 
use  of  natural  resources.  Also  pre- 
sent were  interested  private  citizens, 
students  and  educators  of  all  levels. 

Dr.  George  Fersh  of  the  Joint 
Council  on  Economic  Education, 
in  stating  the  goals  of  the  con- 
ference, said  that  "the  awesome 
challenge  of  conservation  education 
is  to  illuminate  choices  for  uses  of 
resources  and  help  people  who  are 
making  decisions  to  understand  the 
value  of  alternatives." 

The  main  conference  was  divided 
into  four  major  sections:  1)  Federal 
Programs  to  Harness  Public  Sup- 
port, 2)  State  Programs  to  Harness 
Public  Support,  3)  Private  Programs 
to  Harness  Public  Support  and  4) 
Collegiate  Programs  to  Harness 
Public  Support. 

Federal  agency  participants  were: 
Commander  C.  F.  Zirzow,  Director, 
Natural  Resource  Management  Staff, 
U.  S.  Navy;  Col.  Russell  De  Groat, 
Staff  Officer,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conservation,  Directorate  of  Secur- 
ity and  Law  Enforcement,  U.  S. 
Air  Force;  Robert  Paul,  Special 


Assistant  to  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall;  and  Dr.  George  Selke, 
Conservation  Advisor  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

These  participants  discussed  the 
need  for  improved  information  and 
education  programs — particularly 
for  the  Interior  Department.  Dr. 
George  Selke,  Conservation  advisor 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
stated  that  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
future  generation  of  Americans  may 
well  be  determined  by  the  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation  available. 

State  level  speakers  voiced  the 
importance  of  improved  under- 
standing among  people  working  in 
conservation  fields  as  to  goals, 
procedure  and  conveyence  of  the 
conservation  message  to  the  public. 
It  was  felt  that  most  people  are 
never  faced  with  real  resource  prob- 
lems and  must  be  introduced  to 
these  by  education. 

Representatives  of  private  or- 
ganizations stressed  the  importance 
of  encouraging  people  to  care  for 
the  beauty  set  aside  for  them  in 
parks — city,  state  and  national. 
Martha  Munzer  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation  called  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  conservation  alternatives 
and  gave  a  graphic  example  of 
planning  enterprise  carried  out  in 
Riverdale,  New  York. 

Several  university  deans  discussed 
the  problems  of  training  profession- 
als in  natural  resource  fields  and  the 
need  for  understanding  of  each 
others'  approaches.  Professionals, 
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it  was  noted  have  not  been  alto- 
gether successful  in  obtaining  under- 
standing of  conservation  policies 
and  management  programs. 

Perhaps  the  high  point  of  the 
Conference  was  an  inspired  talk 
"Dynamic  Conservation  Education 
in  the  Sixties"  given  by  James  K. 
Vessey,  Regional  Forester,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
After  sketching  the  ups  and  downs 
of  conservation  policy  and  practice 
over  the  years,  Mr.  Vessey  stated 
that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the 
third  great  crusade  in  conservation — 
the  allocation  of  land  to  various 
uses. 

Officers  of  CEA  elected  for  the 
coming  year  include:  President, 
George  Worley,  New  Mexico;  1st 
Vice-President,  F.  Olin  Capps, 


Missouri ;  2nd  Vice-President,  George 
Fersh,  New  York;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Oliver  Sand,  Wisconsin. 

As  an  indication  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful program  concerning  conser- 
vation education  and  the  solution 
of  problems  in  this  field,  Winton 
Wedemeyer,  a  founder  and  former 
president  described  the  activities  of 
the  Montana  Conservation  Council. 
This  group  has  sponsored  con- 
servation caravans — trips  across 
Montana  during  which  conservation 
problems  were  explained  to  teachers; 
has  aided  in  the  development  of  an 
outstanding  State  Forestry  depart- 
ment; has  worked  in  the  areas  of 
water  pollution,  ground  water,  out- 
door recreation;  and,  in  general  has 
acted  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion 
of  conservation  matters. 


New  Members 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
June,  July  and  August  1961 


Colorado 

Don  West,  Denver 

Iowa 
Melvin  R.  Keigan,  Webster  City 

Michigan 

Ferris  W.  Wheeler,  Rogers  City 
William  A.  Prosch,  Glen  Arbor 
Miss  Ethel  L.  Larsen,  Manistee 
Noel  W.  Spore,  Ludington 

Nebraska 
C.  DeForest  Platt,  Omaha 


Pennsylvania 

George  Armstrong,  Hookstown 
M.  M.  Gordon,  Scranton 
James  D.  Lesher,  Somerset 
Alter  M.  Keith,  Urbana 


Texas 

Alvin  A.  Burger,  Austin 
Herman  Toepperwein,  Boerne 
Larry  Mildren,  Abilene 
Mrs.  Lony  C.  Fuller,  Denison 
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Midwest  State  Park  Association 

By   RAYMOND   M.   SCHENCK,   Supervising   Landscape  Architect,  National 

Park  Service 


The  14th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Midwest  State  Park  Association 
was  held  at  Keweenaw  Park  Lodge, 
Copper  Harbor,  Michigan,  June 
18-21.  Association  President  Harold 
C.  MacSwain,  Assistant  Chief,  Mich- 
igan Parks  and  Recreation  Division, 
welcomed  park  officials  from  the 
17  member  States,  and  D.  J.  Curry, 
Michigan's  Regional  Chief,  and 
Glenn  C.  Gregg,  Regional  Parks 
Supervisor,  reviewed  the  history 
and  recreation  values  of  Michigan's 
upper  peninsula  at  the  opening 
session.  Attendance  included  some 
35  top  state  park  authorities,  key 
park  staff  personnel,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  National  Park  Serv- 
ice who  participated  in  the  ex- 
cellent program,  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  and  the  discussion  of  mutual 
problems.  Officers  elected  for  the 
following  year  are:  Robert  Espeseth, 
Wisconsin,  President;  Donald  Shel- 
don, Ohio,  Vice-President;  and  Fred 
Bender,  Missouri,  Secretary-  Treas- 
urer. 

Gerald  E.  Eddy,  Director,  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Conservation, 
explained  Michigan's  10  year  $207 
million  parks  expansion  and  de- 
velopment program — $59.7  million 
for  land  acquistion,  $88.7  million 
for  improvements  and  $58.6  million 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 

Arthur  C.  Elmer,  Chief,  Michigan 
Parks  and  Recreation,  and  President, 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
reviewed  the  new  PARKS  FOR 
AMERICA  program  initiated  in 
1960  jointly  by  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  the  American 


Institute  of  Park  Executives,  and 
the  National  Park  Service  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  nation  for  park  and 
recreation  land.  This  profession- 
wide  cooperative  effort  stemmed 
from  an  invitation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  confer  on 
"ways  to  encourage  establishment 
and  rehabilitation  of  local,  state, 
and  regional  parks  to  provide  ade- 
quate recreation  facilities  for  our 
expanding  population."  Mr.  Elmer 
stated,  "I  consider  this  program  the 
most  outstanding  venture  of  the 
agencies  responsible  for  providing 
outdoor  recreation."  A  committee 
of  15,  composed  of  five  men  from 
each  agency,  provides  leadership  for 
the  program. 

A  subject  of  unusual  interest  was 
a  colored  slide  talk  on  the  Great 
Lakes  Shoreline  Recreation  Area 
Survey,  by  Allen  T.  Edmunds,  Re- 
gional Chief,  Recreation  Resources 
Planning  Division,  National  Park 
Service,  Region  Five.  The  survey 
found  that  66  individual  areas  pos- 
sessed important  remaining  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  and  other 
public  benefits.  These  areas  in- 
clude 5  with  118  miles  of  shoreline 
recommended  for  possible  inclusion 
in  the  National  Park  System,  2 
major  wildlife  areas  of  possible 
national  significance,  39  areas  to 
be  considered  as  state  parks,  8 
state  forest  areas,  1  state  wildlife 
area  and  1 1  areas  of  local  significance. 
The  five  outstanding  areas  recom- 
mended for  consideration  as  units 
in  the  National  Park  System  are 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  Pictured  Rocks 
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and  Huron  Mountains  in  Michigan, 
Indiana  Dunes  in  Indiana,  and 
Pigeon  Point  in  Minnesota;  the  two 
major  wildlife  areas  are  Bad  River 
Marshes  in  Wisconsin  and  Ohio 
Marshlands  in  Ohio.  Of  the  39 
areas  recommended  for  consideration 
as  state  parks,  22  are  in  Michigan, 
7  in  New  York,  4  in  Ohio,  3  in 
Wisconsin,  1  each  in  Minnesota, 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
eight  recommended  state  forests 
include  2  areas  in  Wisconsin  and  6 
in  Michigan.  One  national  wildlife 
area  in  Wisconsin,  one  in  Ohio, 
and  one  state  wildlife  area  in  Michi- 
gan are  recommended.  The  11 
areas  of  local  significance  are  lo- 
cated as  follows :  eight  in  Michigan, 
one  in  New  York,  one  in  Ohio  and 
one  in  Wisconsin. 

The  United  States  portion  of  this 
shoreline  equals  5,480  miles,  of 
which  1,480  miles  encompass  the 
many  offshore  islands.  The  survey 
was  conducted  in  1957-58  to  de- 
termine what  portions  of  unde- 
veloped Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Wisconsin  shoreline 
were  worthy  of  preservation  in 
public  ownership  for  their  scenic, 
natural  or  other  recreation  values. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  items 
reported  in  the  "Reports  of  the 
States"  are:  (1)  Illinois  plans  to 
develop  the  3,000  acre  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  into  a  major  rec- 
reation area,  (2)  in  Iowa,  62  of  its 
99  counties  now  have  county  con- 
servation boards  which  administer 
a  total  of  185  park  areas  containing 
approximately  10,000  acres  and  the 
Superintendent  of  State  Parks  has 
a  close  working  arrangement  with 
them,  (3)  Tawas  Point  and  164 


acres  at  Port  Crescent  on  Michigan's 
Saginaw  Bay  have  been  acquired 
as  state  parks  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  contained  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Shoreline  Recreation 
Area  Survey  and  acquisition  of 
other  areas  reported  in  the  survey 
is  under  consideration.  More  at- 
tention to  the  enforcement  of  time 
limits  for  camping  has  been  neces- 
sary to  avoid  misuse  of  camping 
privileges,  (4)  Minnesota's  state 
park  sticker  fee  has  been  increased 
from  $1  to  $2  with  50-cent  single 
admission,  to  match  the  fees  now 
charged  in  Michigan  and  Nebraska, 
(5)  Missouri's  state  park  appro- 
priations are  expected  to  be  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  greater 
than  last  year,  and  (6)  Ohio's  state 
park  attendance  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1961,  by  traffic  count, 
is  about  double  that  for  the  same 
period  in  1960.  A  total  of  $3,946,400 
was  appropriated  for  construction 
and  maintenance. 

A  field  trip  included  a  visit  to  the 
museum  and  historical  buildings  at 
Fort  Wilkins  State  Park,  and  to 
Porcupine  Mountains,  Baraga,  and 
Gogebic  Lake  State  Parks.  At 
Gogebic,  a  park  lagoon  sewage 
disposal  system,  which  was  con- 
structed for  approximately  $20,000 
plus  prison  labor,  is  one  of  five 
similar  systems  in  operation  in 
Michigan  state  parks  which  have 
proven  satisfactory  under  varying 
conditions.  The  trip  also  included 
a  tour  of  scenic  Brockway  Mountain 
Drive  along  Lake  Superior,  inspec- 
tion of  the  165-foot,  95-passenger, 
National  Park  Service  M.  C.  Ranger 
III  boat  from  Isle  Roy  ale  National 
Park,  and  a  visit  to  the  White  Pine 
Copper  Mine. 
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PERSONALS 

Thomas  W.  Morse,  Superinten- 
dent of  State  Parks  in  North  Caro- 
lina since  1935,  resigned,  effective 
July  1  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
Regional  Chief,  Branch  of  State 
Cooperation,  in  the  National  Park 
Service's  Region  One  Office  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  Mr.  Morse  is 
widely  recognized  for  his  work  in 
the  state  park  field.  He  has  been 
exceptionally  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  NCSP  and  the  Association  of 
Southeastern  State  Park  Directors 
and  has  served  as  President  of  both 
organizations.  He  is  the  recipient  of 
the  Pugsley  Silver  Medal  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  field  of 
state  parks.  Thomas  C.  Ellis, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  State 
Parks,  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Morse. 

The  appointment  of  Eastburn  R. 
Smith  as  Superintendent  of  State 
Parks,  New  Mexico,  was  announced 
by  Governor  Edwin  L.  Mechem  on 
May  22.  Mr.  Smith,  a  longtime 
Federal  official,  until  recently  has 
been  serving  as  State  Supervisor 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  Santa  Fe.  He  replaced  Joe 
M.  Clark,  who  had  held  the  post 
during  1959  and  1960. 

Edward  V.  Putnam  has  been 
named  Acting  Director,  State  Parks 


and  Recreation  Commission,  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  to  succeed 
John  R.  Vanderzicht  who  resigned, 
effective  August  1,  after  12  years  of 
service.  Mr.  Putnam  is  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Yakima  Metro- 
politan Park  District  where  he  has 
served  as  Superintendent  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  since  1945. 

Don  West,  Parks  Supervisor,  is 
serving  as  Interim  Director  of  State 
Parks  and  Recreation  in  Colorado 
pending  selection  of  a  successor  to 
Harold  Lathrop  who  died  on  Au- 
gust 1. 

LEGISLATION 

California  enacted  Chapter  2037 
(A.B.  1593),  effective  October  1, 
creating  the  following  agencies: 
Health  and  Welfare;  Youth  and 
Adult  Corrections;  and  Resources 
— each  headed  by  an  Administrator 
at  a  salary  of  $25,000.  The  Re- 
sources Agency  consists  of  the  State 
Water  Rights  Board,  the  State 
Water  Pollution  Control  Board, 
and  each  regional  water  pollution 
control  board,  and  the  following 
departments:  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, Conservation,  Fish  and  Game, 
and  Water  Resources.  Within  the 
Department  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation will  be  the  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks,  the  Division  of 
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Small  Craft  Harbors,  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Recreation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  will  contain 
four  divisions:  Forestry,  Mines 
and  Geology,  Oil  and  Gas,  and  Soil 
Conservation.  The  present  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  will 
be  abolished. 

Chapter  900  (S.B.  22)  appro- 
priates $2  million  to  the  Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks  for  the  acqui- 
sition, repair,  and  operation  of  the 
San  Francisco  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
as  a  part  of  the  State  Park  System. 

Chapter  867  (A.B.  261)  provides 
for  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
and  for  a  system  of  public  recreation 
facilities  at  state  water  projects  as 
part  of  a  co-ordinated  plan  for 
multi-purpose  use  of  these  projects. 
Land  acquisition  for  such  purposes 
shall  be  planned  and  initiated  as 
part  of  the  land  acquisition  programs 
for  other  purposes.  Recreation  fa- 
cilities shall  include  those  recreation 
pursuits  generally  associated  with 
the  out-of-doors,  such  as  camping, 
picnicking,  fishing,  boating,  hunting, 
water  and  sanitary  facilities,  park- 
ing areas,  and  any  others  necessary 
to  make  project  land  and  water 
areas  available  for  use  by  the  public. 

Chapter  1632  (S.B.  353)  classifies 
units  in  the  state  park  system  into 
the  following  categories:  (a)  state 
parks,  (b)  scenic  or  scientific  re- 
serves, (c)  historical  units,  (d)  state 
recreation  areas  and  (e)  state 
beaches,  and  declares  ".  .  .  that  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  permit 
hunting,  fishing,  swimming,  trails, 
camping,  campsites  and  rental  va- 
cation cabins  in  certain  state  rec- 
reation areas,  or  portions  thereof, 
when  it  is  found  by  the  State  Park 


Commission  that  such  multiple  use 
of  state  recreation  areas  would  not 
threaten  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
other  state  recreation  area  users. 
Provided,  however,  that  hunting 
shall  not  be  permitted  in  any  unit 
now  in  the  state  park  system  and 
officially  opened  to  the  public  on  or 
before  June  1,  1961,  nor  in  any  unit 
hereafter  acquired  and  designated 
as  a  state  park  and  may  only  be 
permitted  in  new  recreational  areas 
which  are  developed  for  such  use." 

Chapter  892  (A.B.  1878)  abol- 
ishes the  State  Beach  and  Park 
Fund  and  requires  appropriations 
for  this  function  hereafter. 

Connecticut  authorized  a  $3.1 
million  park  and  recreation  bond 
issue  which  will  make  available 
$2.1  million  for  the  acquisition  of 
shore  parks  on  Long  Island  Sound 
and  $1  million  for  a  pavilion  at  the 
1,000  acre  Hammonasset  Beach 
State  Park. 

Colorado  legislation  (H.B.  381) 
amends  its  state  park  law  by  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  or  a  boat  within  areas  under 
the  control  and  management  of  the 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Board 
except  in  designated  areas  and  to 
operate  either  in  a  careless  or  reck- 
less manner. 

Indiana  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
No.  15  creates  a  Youth  Camp 
Study  Committee  to  conduct  a 
study  and  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  present  adequacy  and 
future  needs  for  youth  camping 
facilities  in  the  State.  A  report  of 
its  findings,  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations must  be  completed  be- 
fore September  15,  1962  for  trans- 
mittal  to  the  Ninety-third  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 
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Enactment  of  S.B.  42  amends 
Indiana's  conservation  law  (Sec. 
1  of  1919)  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  to  acquire 
surface  water  rights  for  public  use 
for  recreation  purposes  and  to  ac- 
quire land  areas  adjacent  to  man- 
made  lakes  for  access  to  such  waters. 

Iowa  enacted  legislation  (House 
File  642)  to  permit  the  Executive 
Council,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Conservation  Commission,  to 
convey  certain  lands  to  cities,  towns, 
or  counties  for  park  purposes. 

Kansas  (S.B.  104)  authorized  its 
State  Highway  Commission  to  use 
highway  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
rights-of-way  and  to  construct,  im- 
prove, reconstruct  and  maintain 
access  roads  to  state  lakes,  state 
parks,  and  federal  reservoirs. 

Maine  amended  Section  34  of 
Chapter  36  to  permit  the  State  Park 
Commission  to  render  services  to 
the  public  on  state  parks  and  parks 
under  state  control  and  to  charge 
reasonable  fees  for  such  services 
and  accommodations.  Receipts 
from  such  fees  shall  acrue  to  the 
State  General  Fund. 

As  provided  in  1961  legislation, 
Minnesota  will  set  aside  one-third 
of  the  tax  revenues  from  gasoline 
sold  for  non-highway  purposes  for 
park  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment. Estimated  yield  from  this 
new  legislation  is  $300,000  biennially. 
The  State  also  raised  its  sticker  fee 
from  $1  to  $2  for  entrance  to  state 
parks.  This  matches  the  sticker  fee 
now  charged  by  Michigan  and 
Nebraska. 

After  many  years  of  planning, 
the  Minnesota  legislature  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  Fort 
Snelling  State  Historical  Park  and 


appropriated  $65,000  (H.F.  279) 
to  acquire  additional  privately- 
owned  land  adjacent  to  the  site. 
An  area  of  320  acres  of  federal  land, 
centering  around  the  historic  old 
fort,  were  declared  surplus  in  1960 
and  was  immediately  requested  for 
historic  monument  purposes.  The 
Fort  Snelling  State  Park  Associa- 
tion plans  to  raise  an  additional 
$250,000  for  land  acquisition.  Cur- 
rent plans  call  for  a  total  of  2,500 
acres,  with  the  old  fort  as  a  nucleus, 
and  large  tracts  of  meadow,  woods, 
lakes  and  islands  along  the  Minne- 
sota River.  This  would  include  120 
acres  of  state  land,  approximately 
900  acres  of  privately  owned  land, 
550  acres  in  a  meandered  lake,  and 
other  570  acres  of  federal  land 
which  the  State  hopes  to  obtain. 
A  large  part  of  the  park  will  be  kept 
in  its  primitive  state;  however, 
other  portions  will  provide  facilities 
for  picnicking,  swimming,  boating, 
fishing,  skiing,  and  skating. 

Missouri  enacted  legislation  (S.B. 
17)  authorizing  its  counties,  cities, 
incorporated  towns  and  villages  to 
establish,  operate  and  maintain 
systems  of  public  recreation,  to 
acquire  parks,  playgrounds  and 
other  recreation  areas,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  levy  of  a  special  tax  and 
the  issuance  of  bonds  therefor.  The 
Act  further  provides  for  the  creation 
of  local  park  or  recreation  boards 
or  commissions  and  defines  the  pow- 
ers of  such  counties,  cities,  incor- 
porated towns  and  villages  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  public  parks,  play- 
grounds and  recreation  programs. 

Missouri  amended  Chapter  219, 
RSMo  1959  (H.B.  76),  by  adding 
two  new  sections  relating  to  the 
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state  training  schools  and  authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  forestry 
or  work  camps.  The  boys  will  be 
assigned  to  the  camps,  established 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Park 
Board,  and  paid  wages  not  to  ex- 
ceed $15  per  month  out  of  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Board.  The 
boys  assigned  to  the  camp  projects 
may  be  required  to  work  not  more 
than  eight  hours  per  day  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Park  Board 
but  shall  at  times  be  under  the  cus- 
todial supervision  and  control  of 
state  training  school  personnel. 

Missouri  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution No.  25  provides  for  a  joint 
House-Senate  interim  committee  to 
study  and  survey  the  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  and  facilities  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  plan.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  composed  of  five 
members  of  each  house,  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  the  Director  of  the  Missouri 
State  Park  Board.  It  will  submit 
its  report,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  the  enactment  of 
any  legislation  found  necessary  to 
implement  the  plan,  to  the  Seventy- 
second  General  Assembly. 

Nebraska  has  provided  a  firm  tax- 
supported  income  of  approximately 
$1  million  a  year  for  a  period  of  10 
years  to  buy  and  develop  state  parks. 
The  .13  of  a  mill  levy  authorized  in 
1959  to  help  finance  a  10-year  pro- 
gram was  increased  to  .30  of  a  mill 
in  1961,  with  the  stipulation  that  not 
to  exceed  .04  of  a  mill  shall  be  used 
for  developing  a  series  of  state 
lakes  along  the  Platte  River  in 
connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  interstate  highway. 


Nevada  legislation  (A.B.  239) 
authorizes  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment to  construct  and  main- 
tain with  highway  funds,  roads 
within  state  parks  and  roads  con- 
necting state  parks  with  state  or 
county  highways  as  part  of  the 
state  highway  system. 

New  Hampshire  legislation  (Chap- 
ter 223)  establishes  as  of  July  1, 
1962,  unless  previously  proclaimed 
by  the  Governor,  a  Department  of 
Resources  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment with  three  divisions:  Parks, 
Resources  Development,  and  Eco- 
nomic Development.  The  Depart- 
ment will  be  headed  by  a  Com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  a  four-year  term  and:* each 
division  will  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor appointed  for  a  four-year  term 
by  the  Governor  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioner.  The 
present  Forestry  and  Recreation 
Commission  is  abolished  but  the 
Director  of  Recreation  will  con- 
tinue in  office  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Parks.  The  law  also 
provides  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Advisory  Commission. 

Chapter  263  (H.B.  377)  authorizes 
a  $10  million  bond  issue  to  finance 
the  expansion  of  its  state  park 
system. 

The  "New  Jersey  Green  Acres 
Bond  Act  of  1961,"  which  will  be 
placed  before  the  voters  for  rati- 
fication in  the  November  1961 
elections,  authorizes  a  $60  million 
bonding  program  for  acquisition  of 
recreation  and  conservation  lands 
and  for  assistance  to  municipalities, 
counties  and  other  units  of  local 
government  in  acquisition  of  such 
lands  on  a  50  percent  matching 
basis,  through  the  Commissioner  of 
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Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment. Twenty  million  dollars 
are  for  reservoirs,  $20  million  for 
park  and  forest  lands,  $5  million  for 
expansion  of  existing  park  areas, 
and  $15  million  for  land  acquisition 
by  counties  and  municipalities.  Rev- 
enue from  fees  and  charges  of  any 
nature  made  for  the  use  of  state 
parks  and  other  state  recreation 
facilities  and  from  tax  collected 
under  the  Corporation  Business 
Tax  Act  of  1945  will  be  used  to 
meet  payments  of  principal  and 
interest. 

New  York  amended  its  conser- 
vation law  by  enactment  of  Chapter 
454  to  create  a  10-member  Lake 
George  Park  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  protect  the  natural 
scenic  beauty  of  Lake  George,  de- 
velop recreation  facilities  and  pro- 
vide means  whereby  owners  of 
property  near  or  adjacent  to  its 
shores  may  preserve  and  protect 
the  lake  and  its  surrounding  country 
side.  It  may  designate  and  extend 
"zone"  land  areas  within  one  mile 
from  the  waters  of  Lake  George  in 
which  commercial  use  may  be  pro- 
hibited or  controlled  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  enter  into 
arrangements  with  municipalities 
for  the  adoption  of  zoning,  establish 
permanent  zones,  and  acquire  in- 
terests or  rights  in  lands  within 
these  zones  to  prevent  or  control 
their  use  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

Oklahoma's  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 520  authorizes  the  Oklahoma 
Planning  and  Resources  Board  to 
acquire  the  268.9-acre  Pawnee  Bill 
Ranch,  Blue  Hawk  Peak  Mansion, 


and  the  keepsakes,  relics,  mementos, 
and  memorabilia  contained  in  the 
mansion.  Maj.  Gordon  W.  Lillie, 
better  known  as  Pawnee  Bill,  was 
a  famous  pioneer  showman  with  a 
ranch  in  Pawnee  County  and  his 
once  lavish  Blue  Hawk  Peak  home 
contains  a  collection  of  authentic 
artifacts  of  the  Indians  and  pioneers. 
These,  together  with  famous  paint- 
ings, photographs  of  Indians,  gifts, 
and  the  like  are  invaluable  for  a 
study  and  understanding  of  this 
period  in  Oklahoma  and  American 
history. 

Utah  enacted  legislation  (S.B. 
242)  providing  for  installment  pur- 
chase contracts  in  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  $1,173,648  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  additions 
to  the  highly  significant  Wasatch 
Mountain  State  Park  which  even- 
tually is  intended  to  include  some 
46,000  acres.  The  State  Park  and 
Recreation  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  installment  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  this  land 
to  be  executed  by  the  Chairman. 
These  contracts  shall  not  exceed 
10  years  in  duration  and  the  in- 
terest must  not  exceed  three  per- 
cent on  the  deferred  principal  in- 
stallments. 

The  State  also  appropriated  ap- 
proximately $60,000  a  year  (pre- 
sumably for  the  biennium)  from 
the  gasoline  tax  collected  for  non- 
highway  use  for  the  development  of 
boating  facilities.  The  request  to 
the  legislature  was  based  on  the  use 
of  100  gallons  per  boat  per  year.  It 
was  estimated,  however,  that  the 
boats  averaged  150  gallons. 

Washington  (Chapter  215  S.B. 
557)  established  a  Youth  Develop- 
ment and  Conservation  Corps  as  a 
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division  within  the  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  to  provide 
healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  for 
the  care  and  improvement  of  public 
properties  through  conservation  and 
development  of  natural  resources. 
An  advisory  committee  of  nine 
members  shall  review  the  program 
and  recommend  the  kind  of  work 
performed,  enrollee  training,  public 
project  areas,  and  improvements  in 
the  general  program.  Youths  be- 
tween 16  and  20  years  of  age  may 
enroll  for  40  weeks  and  receive 
$25  per  week  plus  quarters,  sub- 
sistance,  transportation,  medical  and 
hospital  services.  The  Commission 
appoints  the  supervisory  personnel. 
Enactment  of  Chapter  171  (S.B. 
10)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
state  correction  camps  (honor  camps 
in  Washington  for  the  employment 
of  prisoners  in  forest  fire  fighting, 
stream  clearance,  watershed  im- 
provement, development  of  parks 
and  recreation  areas,  and  other  work 
to  conserve  and  protect  natural 
resources  and  the  public  domain. 
Work  districts  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  are  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners. Each  county  in  a  district 
pays  its  appropriate  share  into  a 
revolving  fund  to  carry  on  the  work 
and  expense  of  maintaining  camps. 
County  supervisors  are  appointed 
as  members  of  a  board  of  directors 
of  each  district.  Work  is  limited 
to  40  hours  per  week  except  in  case 
of  emergency.  Camps  are  under  the 
Director  of  Institutions  who  estab- 
lishes procedures,  prescribes  mini- 
mum standards,  recommends  rules 
and  regulation,  maintains  records, 


inspects  camps  and  reports  annually 
to  the  legislature. 

Enactment  of  S.B.  123  created  a 
5-member  West  Virginia  Historic 
Commission  and  established  a  spe- 
cial revenue  fund  to  carry  out  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  Commission 
is  empowered  to  purchase  and  erect 
historic  road  markers,  protect,  pre- 
serve and  display  the  Fairfax  stones, 
advise  with  the  West  Virginia 
Centennial  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  historic  aspects  of  the 
centennial  including  the  equipping 
of  a  railway  car  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  the  State. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
17  directs  the  Director  of  West 
Virginia's  Conservation  Commission 
to  purchase  approximately  eleven 
miles  of  railroad  above  Cass  to  be 
developed  as  a  tourist  attraction 
and  recreation  facility  as  part  of 
the  state  park  system.  H.C.  Res. 
No.  30  authorizes  the  Director  of 
Conservation  to  accept  from  the 
Ohio  River  Company  a  steamboat 
formerly  used  for  transportation  of 
coal  and  to  transform  it  into  a 
museum  to  be  a  floating  exhibit 
center  along  the  Ohio,  Kanawha 
and  Monongahela  Rivers.  The 
showboat  is  to  be  a  centennial 
attraction  and  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  state  park  system. 

Wisconsin  authorized  a  $50  mil- 
lion, ten-year  outdoor  recreation 
and  resources  development  program 
(Assembly  Bill  No.  616A).  The  Act 
allocates  $33  million  for  state  park 
and  forest  recreation,  $2  million  for 
protection  of  scenic  resources  along 
highways,  $1  million  for  state  aid 
to  help  metropolitan  areas  acquire 
rural  recreation  lands  and  $0.5 
million  in  state  aids  to  help  counties 
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develop  recreation  facilities  on  a 
matching  basis  up  to  50  percent, 
$2.5  million  for  youth  conservation 
camps,  $50,000  for  a  survey  of  the 
Lake  Superior  regional  recreation 
potential,  $1.5  million  for  creating 
new  lakes  under  the  federal  small 
watershed  program,  $9  million  for 
fish  and  game  habitat,  $392,000  for 
tourist  information  centers,  and 
$270,000  for  planning  of  future 
projects  and  priorities.  A  6-member 
State  Recreation  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, including  the  Governor  as 
Chairman  ex-officio,  the  Director 
of  the  Conservation  Department, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Highway  Com- 
mission, the  Director  of  Public 
Works,  the  Chairman  of  the  State 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Recreation  Special- 
ist in  the  Department  of  Resources 
Development  will  co-ordinate  the 
programs  and  planning  and  recom- 
mend necessary  future  appropria- 
tions. The  program  will  be  financed 
from  receipts  from  an  occupational 
(sales)  tax  imposed  on  tobacco 
products  used  in  the  State. 

U.  S.  Public  Law  87-90  (75  Stat. 
211),  approved  July  20,  amends  the 
Federal  Surplus  Property  Law  with 
respect  to  the  transfer  of  surplus 
properties  to  the  states  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  historic- 
monument  purposes.  An  historical 
property  may  now  be  conveyed  if 
"its  historical  significance  relates 
to  a  period  of  time  within  50  years 
immediately  preceding  the  deter- 
mination of  suitability  and  desira- 
bility for  such  use."  Heretofore, 
such  properties  could  not  be  con- 
veyed unless  they  were  acquired  by 
the  United  States  prior  to  1900. 
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The  167-page  third  edition  of 
Family  Camping  Directory  has  been 
published  by  the  Barcam  Publish- 
ing Company,  241  South  La  Brea 
Avenue,  Inglewood,  California,  and 
is  priced  at  $2.  This  is  a  compre- 
hensive guide  to  campgrounds 
throughout  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding information  on  each  of  the 
national  and  state  camping  areas 
in  an  easy-to-use  format,  telling 
how  to  reach  them  and  indicating 
the  facilities  available. 

State  Park  Statistics— 1960,  pub- 
lished in  July,  contains  data  from 
95  agencies  in  50  states  on  ex- 
penditures, sources  of  funds,  rev- 
enue from  operations,  attendance, 
land  acquisition  and  personnel.  At- 
tendance during  1960  exceeded  259 
million  visitors — an  all  time  high. 
Day  use  accounted  for  92  percent 
of  the  attendance.  Overnight  use 
exceeded  20  million,  with  New 
York,  Michigan  and  California  re- 
porting more  than  2  million  and  12 
states  more  than  400,000.  By  the 
end  of  1960  there  were  2,664  state 
parks  and  related  types  of  recrea- 
tion areas,  with  a  total  of  over  5.6 
million  acres. 

Expenditures  by  state  park  agen- 
cies totaled  more  than  $87  million. 
Total  operation  and  maintenance 
expenditures  exceeded  $56  million 
in  1960,  with  expenditures  for  sala- 
ries and  wages  rising  from  $33.5 
million  in  1959  to  $37.1  million  in 
1960.  Additionally,  $8.4  million 
were  spent  by  state  agencies,  other 
than  the  reporting  agencies  with 
important  major  expenditures  by 
state  highway  agencies  for  con- 
struction of  access  roads  to  parks 
and  for  maintenance  of  park  roads. 
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This  was  an  increase  of  121.5  per- 
cent over  1959. 

Revenue  from  operations,  in- 
cluding operated  facilities,  con- 
cessions, and  receipts  from  entrance 
and  parking  fees,  reached  a  new 
high  of  $22.6  million  in  1960,  up  9 
percent  from  1959.  Permanent  per- 
sonnel employed  by  state  park 
agencies  rose  5  percent  in  1960  to 
reach  a  total  of  7,412  while  seasonal 
employees  increased  22  percent  to 
a  total  of  10,125. 

Ninety-nine  additional  areas  were 
acquired  during  the  year,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  areas  to  2,664. 
This  reflects  an  acquisition  of 
68,326  acres,  including  several  gifts, 
acreage  acquired  from  other  state 
agencies,  surplus  property  acquired 
from  the  federal  government,  and 
purchase. 

"The  Atlantic  Megalopolis,  A  City 
500  Miles  Long,  One  Third  of  It  in 
Pennsylvania — Will  it  be  A  Fit 
Place  in  Which  to  Live  in  2000 
A.D.I  You  Must  Decide"  is  the 
title  of  a  July  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters  press  release.  Gov- 
ernor David  L.  Lawrence  declared 
July  "Pennsylvania  Parks  Month." 
Maps  of  the  urban  strip,  which 
now  stretches  from  Boston  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  together  with  photo- 
graphs and  exhibit  panels  ask: 
"Will  there  be  enough  water,  enough 
parks,  enough  land  for  your  children 
or  are  we  building  suburban  slums?" 
Window  displays  show  the  "Mega- 
lopolis" and  a  "Park  and  Open 
Space  Plan  for  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania" containing  16  park  projects 
planned  in  the  Pennsylvania  sec- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  urban  region. 
Projected  arcs  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  New  York  State  border  are 


green  belts  of  parks.  Other  green 
belt  arcs  serve  other  cities  in  the 
state.  Anchoring  the  entire  network 
is  a  large  proposed  national  recrea- 
tion area  at  Tock's  Island  on  the 
Delaware  River.  Secretary  Maurice 
K.  Goddard  said  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  sites  have  been 
pinpointed  in  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  Delaware  River,  de- 
vised by  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers. 
All  of  the  lakes  to  be  constructed  for 
the  parks  would  also  serve  for  flood 
control,  water  supply,  low  flow 
control,  or  other  purposes  and  he 
stated:  "These  16  sites  give  us  an 
excellent  start  toward  adding  the 
recreational  amenities  so  necessary 
in  an  urban  environment"  and 
added:  "One  thing  is  clear,  however. 
We  must  embark  upon  a  broad 
planning  effort  keeping  an  eye  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  region. 
We  must  move  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Federal  aid  recently  made 
available  by  Congress  and  President 
Kennedy  for  preserving  open  space." 
Resident  Camps  Jor  Children,  Pres- 
ent Status  &  Future  Needs  is  a  30- 
page  comprehensive  report  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Camping 
Association  for  the  National  Park 
Service,  based  largely  on  3,646 
returns  from  more  than  10,000 
questionnaires  sent  to  resident 
camps.  It  covers  camping  oppor- 
tunities, camper  age  groupings, 
number  of  sessions  and  length  of 
season,  off-season  use  of  camps, 
camp  acreage,  adequacy  of  camps  to 
meet  needs,  standards  for  providing 
specified  camping  opportunities  and 
requirements  of  site,  buildings,  and 
other  facilities  and  recommends 
standards  for  resident  camps  for 
the  nation. 
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It  estimates  that  about  3,500,000 
children,  or  approximately  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  aged 
9  to  16,  enjoyed  camping  in  the 
nearly  7,500  resident  camps  in  the 
United  States  during  1958.  Stand- 
ards are  recommended  as  to  the 
number  of  camps  of  96-camper 
capacity  needed  for  each  10,000 
population.  These  are  1.5  camps 
per  10,000  population  to  provide  a 
one-month  experience  each  summer 
for  20  percent  of  the  children  aged 
9—16,  or  0.6  camps  for  five  two-week 
sessions.  Application  of  these  stand- 
ards to  population  forecasts  re- 
sults in  estimates  for  1980  of  over 
40,000  camps  needed  if  the  camps 
provide  two  one-month  sessions  or 
16,000  camps  holding  five  two- 
week  sessions.  The  desirable  size  of 
camps  is  an  optimum  minimum  of 
100-125  campers  and  a  maximum 
of  125-150,  or  possibly  up  to  200. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  unit 
groups  provide  for  24-32  campers, 
with  a  maximum  of  8  per  living 
accommodation. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
American  Camping  Association,  Inc. 
Bradford  Woods,  Martinsville,  In- 
diana, at  25c  per  copy. 

Family  Camping — A  Challenge  to 
Parks  is  the  second  of  two  articles 
by  Howard  E.  Weaver,  Professor  of 
Recreation,  University  of  Illinois, 
which  describes  the  aspects  of  this 
development  in  the  United  States. 
Improved  transportation,  better  fa- 
cilities, and  economies  of  travel  have 
made  outdoor  camping  a  popular 
mode  of  the  American  family  on  the 
move.  Its  popularity  brings  with 
it  some  "headaches"  for  campers 
and  park  administrators  alike. 

Camping  provides  healthful  basic 


needs  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
function  of  parks.  However,  visi- 
tors would  do  well  to  be  more  sym- 
pathetic to  the  problems  of  park 
managers.  Park  budgets  for  capital 
improvements,  park  maintenance 
and  the  hiring  of  personnel  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  explosion  of 
park  attendance.  Mr.  Weaver 
states  that,  "The  major  weakness 
has  been  the  lack  of  long-range 
planning.  This  weakness  has  been 
found  in  all  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment— federal,  state,  and  local. 
Park  naturalists  and  historians, 
trailside  museums,  and  in-place 
exhibits  are  needed  as  badly  as 
camping  facilities.  Education  must 
keep  pace  with  facilities.  The  bur- 
den of  providing  campsites  should 
not  fall  upon  national  and  state 
parks  and  forests.  County  parks, 
forest  preserve  districts,  and  even 
city  parks  can  and  should  provide 
campsites  with  the  necessary  super- 
vision and  maintenance  whenever 
such  parks  lend  themselves  to  family 
camping."  Camping  is  wholesome, 
refreshing  and  invigorating  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  family 
camping  is  no  passing  fancy. 

NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  LIBRARY 
The  Denver  Library  Commission 
has  established  the  first  national 
center  containing  lore  and  learning 
of  conservation  and  nearly  40  col- 
lections of  significant  conservation 
materials  already  have  been  pledged 
during  the  few  weeks  that  the  center 
has  been  in  existence.  Conserva- 
tion leaders  of  tomorrow  will  be 
able  to  review,  in  one  location,  the 
records  of  campaigns  that  resulted 
in  national  forests,  national  parks, 
soil  conservation  programs,  wildlife 
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protection  and  management,  and 
many  related  subjects.  "More  than 
50  national  conservation  leaders 
have  endorsed  the  center,"  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute  reports. 
The  action  followed  a  three-year 
search  by  Denver  Conservationist, 
Arthur  H.  Carhart,  who  wished  to 
assign  his  library  to  a  central 
depository  specializing  in  this  field. 
"We  were  astonished  to  learn  that 
no  national  library  center  devoted 
to  Conservation  existed,"  said  John 
T.  Eastlick,  Denver  city  librarian. 
The  Commission  authorized  a  spe- 
cial collection  in  the  city's  new,  mod- 
ern library. 

NEWS   FROM  THE  STATES 

Alabama.  The  1961  Joint  Senate- 
House  Interim  Study  Committee 
on  State  Beaches  and  Parks  sub- 
mitted a  realistic  apprasial  of  the 
State's  park  and  recreation  situation. 
Senator  Douglass  S.  Webb,  Chair- 
man, held  public  hearings  last  year 
and  participation  in  the  grass-roots 
survey  engendered  an  increased 
statewide  interest  and  concern  in 
the  state  park  long-range  develop- 
ment program.  Recommendations 
contained  in  its  report,  when  fully 
implemented,  will  go  far  toward 
the  realization  of  urgently  needed 
outdoor  opportunities,  and  play  a 
vital  role  in  public  health,  social 
welfare  and  general  prosperity  of 
the  State.  Important  economic 
benefits  to  trade  and  service  busi- 
ness, through  increased  attraction 
of  tourists  and  stimulation  of  travel, 
will  also  result  with  the  fulfillment  of 
the  proposed  program. 

Florida.  A  program  is  underway 
to  inventory  all  state-owned  lands 
and  to  classify  them  for  public  use 


and  local  development.  Nearly  600 
tracts,  involving  about  a  half- 
million  acres,  have  been  inventoried, 
inspected  and  recommendations 
made  as  to  their  suitablility  for 
public  use  as  parks,  historic  pre- 
serves, recreation  areas,  game  pre- 
serves, water  sites,  and  public 
access.  At  the  present  time,  this 
study  has  now  reached  the  stage 
of  a  preliminary  plan  for  Florida, 
looking  ahead  to  the  needs  which 
will  develop  by  1975  and  the  year 
2000. 

One  of  the  gratifying  results  of 
the  survey  revealed  that  a  generous 
supply  of  lake,  river,  and  bay 
shorelines  are  still  available,  and 
the  wilderness  and  even  beaches 
can  still  be  acquired  for  public  use. 
Governor  Ferris  Bryant  has  called 
for  action  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  seek  clear  titles  to  parcels  and 
the  dedication  of  much  of  the  land 
to  public  use  within  keeping  with 
recommendations  in  the  inventory. 
He  also  recommended  immediate 
initiation  of  land  development  pro- 
grams with  limited  state  resources 
supplemented  by  interested  local 
groups,  both  public  and  private. 

Indiana.  Donald  R.  Foltz,  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  Conservation, 
announced  in  July  that  overnight 
camping  fees  at  Indiana  State  Parks 
will  be  raised  from  50  cents  to  $1 
effective  August  1.  Funds  derived 
from  the  increase  will  be  used  for 
the  development  of  additional  camp- 
ing areas. 

Maine.  Two  Lights  State  Park  on 
Cape  Elizabeth,  the  State's  newest 
and  smallest  park  was  dedicated  by 
Governor  John  H.  Reed  on  June  5, 
with  the  lighting  of  a  picnic  fireplace. 
The  Governor  disclosed  that  the 
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area,  open  less  than  a  month, 
has  had  more  than  20,000  visitors. 
The  41 -acre  area  has  a  third  of  a 
mile  of  rocky  coastline  and  was 
purchased  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  $28,000 
in  1956,  and  development  costs 
have  totaled  about  $175,000. 

In  February,  former  Governor 
Percival  P.  Baxter  gave  the  State 
approximately  $500,000  for  the  care, 
protection  and  operation  of  the 
Baxter  State  Park.  This  193,254 
acre  park  was  given  to  the  State 
by  Mr.  Baxter  over  a  period  of  25 
years  and  is  administered  by  the 
Baxter  State  Park  Authority.  Only 
the  income  from  the  trust  fund  is 
to  be  used  to  maintain  the  park, 
primarily  as  a  wilderness  area. 
Recreation  ".  .  .  is  to  be  regarded 
as  of  secondary  importance  and 
shall  not  encroach  upon  the  main 
objective  of  this  area  which  is  to  be 
Forever  Wild"  in  accordance  with 
a  special  Act  approved  January  18, 
1955.  Through  his  foresight  and 
generosity  a  true  wilderness  park 
area  will  be  preserved  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  State's  citizens 
and  visitors. 

Maryland.  The  Board  of  Public 
Works  gave  final  approval  on  July 
11  to  spend  $20,000  for  develop- 
ment of  a  new  master  plan  for  its 
state  park  system.  Joseph  F. 
Kaylor,  Director,  Department  of 
Forests  and  Parks,  is  Chairman  of 
an  eleven-man  committee  drafting 
the  plan  and  James  F.  Evans,  re- 
tired Director  of  Parks  in  New  York, 
is  serving  as  special  consultant. 
The  study  is  to  be  completed  by 
October  1  and  submitted  to  the 
Legislative  Council  which  requested 
the  survey. 


New  Hampshire.  The  Forestry 
and  Recreation  Commission  and 
the  Audubon  Society  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  teamed  up  to  provide  a 
nature  program  at  Bear  Brook 
State  Park.  The  Recreation  Divi- 
sion converted  an  old  CCC  building 
into  a  nature  center  with  exhibit 
rooms,  a  meeting  room  and  quarters 
for  the  Director  of  the  Nature 
Center.  The  Audubon  Society  em- 
ploys a  full  time  naturalist  who 
operates  the  Nature  Center,  a  free 
service  to  further  nature  study  and 
conservation  education. 

North  Carolina.  Governor  Terry 
Sanford  designated  the  month  of 
June  1961  as  Recreation  Month  in 
North  Carolina  and  urged  all  the 
people  of  the  State  to  take  the  month 
"to  discover  some  new  leisure  ac- 
tivity, to  explore  the  opportunities 
offered  by  our  great  State  to  the 
end  that  all  of  us  may  have  fuller, 
richer  lives." 

Ohio.  Four  new  park  sites  are  un- 
der development  on  the  8,267-acre 
Dillon  Reservoir  area  in  Licking  and 
Muskingum  Counties.  The  Division 
of  Parks  has  been  given  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of 
the  recreation  facilities  on  the 
reservoir  pending  the  execution  of 
a  suitable  agreement  with  the 
Muskingum  Watershed  Commission. 
The  dam  and  1,325-acre  reservoir 
is  a  major  link  in  the  chain  of  15 
similar  flood  prevention  projects  in 
the  Muskingum  Watershed  Con- 
servancy District  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1938. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Natural 
Resources  Commission,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity now  may  use  125  acres  in 
the  953-acre  Strouds  Run  State 
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Park,  four  miles  east  of  Athens  near 
U.  S.  Highway  50,  as  an  outdoor 
training  laboratory.  A  new  $50,000 
office  and  laboratory  building  at  the 
Waterloo  Wildlife  Experiment  Sta- 
tion near  Athens  was  recently  dedi- 
cated. It  will  provide  additional 
facilities  for  the  game  research 
programs  being  carried  on  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State. 

Pennsylvania.  Governor  David 
L.  Lawrence,  on  May  26,  dedicated 
their  newest  state  park  in  honor 
of  Gifford  Pinchot.  The  Governor 
stated  that,  ".  .  .  The  State's  needs 
which  he  (Gifford  Pinchot)  sensed 
in  the  1930's — in  highways  and  in 
conservation — are  the  needs  that 
rank  among  our  most  pressing 
in  Pennsylvania."  The  2,250-acre 
Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park  near 
Harrisburg  is  the  sixteenth  major 
new  recreation  facility  to  be  com- 
pleted since  1955  and  unlike  most 
other  projects  in  the  State,  it  is  the 
first  one  designated  specifically  to 
serve  a  metropolitan  area.  In  1935, 
this  area  was  considered  as  a  pos- 
sible recreation  demonstration  area. 

South  Dakota.  The  South  Dakota 
National  Guard  is  cooperating  with 
the  Department  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Parks  in  important  improvement 
projects  at  two  state  recreation 
areas.  State  Forester  Robert  J. 
Arkins  worked  out  plans  with 
National  Guard  officials  for  the 
program  during  the  two-week  ma- 
neuvers period  in  August.  The 
Department  supplied  all  necessary 
material  for  roads,  trails,  bridges 
and  numerous  box  culverts  con- 
structed with  equipment  owned  and 
operated  by  the  National  Guard. 
"Value  of  the  recreational  area  im- 


provements being  done  with  Na- 
tional Guard  time,  equipment  and 
manpower  will  be  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  people  of  South 
Dakota,"  said  Mr.  Arkins. 

Tennessee.  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Chairman  Herbert  D.  Vogel 
presented  the  title  to  60  tracts  of 
land  and  permanent  easement,  total- 
ing 3,340  acres,  to  Governor  Buford 
Ellington,  for  recreation  develop- 
ment and  public  use.  Except  for  the 
central  peninsula  on  Norris  Lake, 
transferred  to  the  State  in  1952,  this 
Chickamauga  Reservoir  land  is  the 
largest  parcel  TVA  has  ever  turned 
over  to  the  State.  The  State  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  will  admin- 
ister the  lands,  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  access  area  development 
and  waterfowl  management  pro- 
grams now  in  force  in  the  area. 

Texas.  EIo  J.  Urbanovsky,  Head, 
Department  of  Horticulture  and 
Park  Management,  Texas  Tech- 
nological College,  Lubbock,  Texas, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Park  Executives, 
has  contracted  with  the  Texas 
State  Park  Board  to  prepare  an 
overall  plan  for  a  state  park  system. 

Wisconsin.  A  gift  of  $70,000  from 
the  High  Cliff  Forest  Park  Associa- 
tion to  aid  in  financing  a  modern 
marina  on  Lake  Winnebago,  at 
High  Cliff  State  Forest  Park,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Department.  The 
only  expenditure  required  by  the 
State  will  be  $5,000  of  highway 
funds  to  construct  and  maintain 
roads  in  the  area.  Plans  call  for  32 
piers  in  a  sheltered  cove  to  accom- 
modate several  hundred  boats. 
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We  are  saddened  by  the  death 
in  July  of  two  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
outstanding  personal  and  profes- 
sional stature.  The  giants  are 
passing  from  the  scene  and  one 
wonders  where  are  their  comparable 
successors. 

HUGH  R.  POMEROY 

Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Planning  of 
Westchester  County,  New  York, 
died  suddenly  on  July  1,  1961,  en 
route  to  a  hospital  in  White  Plains 
after  having  suffered  a  severe  heart 
attact.  He  was  sixty-two  years  of 
age. 

The  passing  of  this  outstanding 
planning  expert  was  a  stunning 
loss  to  Westchester  County  and  to 
the  planning  agencies  of  other 
suburban  regions  and  to  New  York 
City  itself,  for  Mr.  Pomeroy  was 
necessarily  familiar  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  plans  of  the  Metropo- 
lis and  the  counties  and  municipali- 
ties near  or  adjacent  to  it  in  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  as  well 
as  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  for  many  years  was 
a  Trustee  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  and  was  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  attended  many  of 
the  national  planning  conferences 
and  participated  in  the  discussions. 
He  will  be  especially  remembered 
for  his  scholarly  remarks  at  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Conference  as  a 
member  of  the  panel  on  Consoli- 
dation of  City  and  County  Services. 

In  his  own  area  of  activity — West- 
chester County — he  has  been  an 


able  and  effective  official  in  solving 
many  difficult  problems  arising  out 
of  the  heavy  influx  of  new  residents 
after  World  War  II  and  relating  to 
every  phase  of  city  and  regional 
planning.  New  county  and  city 
parks,  extension  of  parkways,  high- 
way improvements,  development  of 
recreational  areas  have  had  his 
special  attention.  There  has  had 
to  be  close  cooperation  with  several 
state  agencies,  especially  those  deal- 
ing with  the  New  York  Thruway 
traversing  Westchester  and  crossing 
the  Hudson  at  Tarrytown,  and  the 
extension  across  the  County  to  a 
connection  with  the  New  York- 
Connecticut  expressway  at  Rye. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  frequently  advised 
other  communities  and  counties 
in  the  metropolitan  area  on  planning 
needs.  At  his  death,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  study  of  the  redevelopment  of 
Mitchel  Field  in  Hempstead,  L.  I. 
at  the  request  of  Nassau  County 
officials. 

He  served  a  term  as  assembly- 
man in  the  California  Legislature 
from  1923  to  1925,  and  during  the 
same  period  was  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  In  that  capacity,  he 
wrote  one  of  the  first  county  zoning 
ordinances  in  the  United  States. 
He  held  a  number  of  posts  in  city, 
county  and  California  planning  and 
engineering  groups. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  was  director  of 
the  Virginia  State  Planning  Board, 
during  which  time  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  restricting  billboards  and 
other  commercial  roadside  uses. 
He  then  became  executive  director 
of  NAHO. 
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Hugh  Pomeroy  was  born  in  Bur- 
bank,  California  and  educated  at 
Occidental  College.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  a  native  of  San  Francisco 
and  by  a  son  and  three  daughters. 

J.  WOODALL  RODGERS 

J.  Woodall  Rodgers,  elected  four 
times  Mayor  of  Dallas,  Texas,  who 
largely  set  the  city's  remarkable 
advance  during  the  past  15  years, 
died  July  6,  1961  after  a  long  ill- 
ness at  his  home  in  Dallas.  A 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  he  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  1946  Citizens  Con- 
ference on  Planning  to  Dallas  for 
one  of  its  most  interesting  meetings. 

Mayor  Rodgers  was  71  years  of  age 
at  the  date  of  his  death.  His  accom- 
plishments in  a  civic  way  were 
mainly  the  $40,000,000  Master  Plan, 
the  Municipal  Center,  Love  Field 
and  the  Central  Expressway.  Last 
October  he  was  honored  with  the 
naming  of  the  proposed  north  inner 
freeway  loop  as  the  J.  Woodall 
Rodgers  Freeway. 

A  founder  of  the  Dallas  law  firm 
of  Turner,  Rodgers,  Winn,  Scurlock 
and  Terry,  he  specialized  in  gas 
and  oil  law.  He  received  his  law 
degrees  from  Vanderbilt  University 
and  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
later  did  graduate  work  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  roll  call  of  organizations  led 
by  him  is  long  and  impressive. 
While  he  carved  a  notable  career  in 
law,  it  was  his  civic  spirit  and  de- 
votion to  Dallas  which  were  out- 
standing. His  name  is  notably 
associated  with  the  Law  Institute 
of  America,  the  Dallas  Club,  the 
American  Municipal  Association  of 


which  he  was  president  in  1946,  and 
the  National  Conference  on  Mayors. 
One  of  his  chief  interests  was  the 
Greater  Dallas  Planning  Council 
which  he  founded  and  served  as 
president  for  many  years.  He  re- 
ceived the  Linz  Award  for  civic 
service,  the  American  Legion  Award 
for  Civic  Service  in  1933  and  the 
award  for  Distinguished  City  Plan- 
ning in  1955  by  Dallas  architects. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  he  was  awarded 
the  coveted  "All  Time  Headliner" 
award  from  the  Press  Club  of  Dallas. 
He  was  the  third  winner  of  this 
award. 

The  present  Mayor  Earle  Cabell 
said  of  him:  "He  was  a  dedicated 
man.  At  times  he  was  as  contro- 
versial as  any  aggressive  man  would 
be.  At  no  time  could  anybody  say 
that  he  did  anything  that  was  not 
activated  by  the  desire  to  build 
Dallas  into  a  bigger  and  better  city." 

It  was  at  the  urging  of  Mayor 
Rodgers  that  the  Dallas  City  Council 
engaged  the  firm  of  Harland  Bar- 
tholomew and  Associates  to  draw 
up  a  master  plan  for  Dallas.  In 
December  1945  the  voters  approved 
$40,000,000  of  bonds  to  carry  out 
the  plan.  The  meeting  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  As- 
sociation in  Dallas  the  following 
year  contributed  greatly  to  public 
appreciation  of  the  plan  and  general 
citizen  interest  in  it. 

Born  in  Alabama,  Mr.  Rodgers 
came  to  Dallas  as  a  young  man  in 
1916.  He  served  two  years  in  World 
War  I,  rising  from  private  to  Major 
in  the  Field  Artillery.  He  returned 
to  Dallas  after  the  war  to  resume 
his  law  career.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  the  former  Edna  Crisler, 
and  several  nephews  and  nieces. 
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HAROLD  W.  LATHROP 
1901  —  1961 


With  the  sudden  and  untimely 
death  of  Harold  W.  Lathrop  on 
August  1  resulting  from  a  heart 
attack,  the  park  and  recreation  pro- 
fession lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members.  His  legacy  of 
accomplishments  will  serve  elo- 
quently as  his  memorial  and  untold 
numbers  of  park  users  will  benefit 
unknowingly  from  them. 

While  serving  as  Director  of  the 
Colorado  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Board  since  its  inception  in  1956,  he 
prepared  a  plan  for  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive state  park  system  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Board.  Under  his 
enthusiastic  and  tireless  direction, 
a  substantial  beginning  was  made  in 
organization,  staffing,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  six  new  areas  thus 
laying  a  substantial  foundation  for 
his  successor. 

Beginning  in  1934,  Harold  served 
12  years  with  distinction  as  Director 
of  State  Parks  in  Minnesota.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure,  the  State  Park  System 
was  greatly  expanded  and  the  direc- 
tion set  for  continuing  growth  in 
accordance  with  his  statewide  plan. 

In  the  intervening  years  from  1946 
to  1956,  he  served  as  field  repre- 
sentative for  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association  with  headquar- 
ters in  Wheat  Ridge,  Colorado.  In 
this  capacity  he  furnished  consul- 
tative and  advisory  service  on  park 


and  recreation  programs  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  the  1 1  western 
states. 

Harold  was  especially  active  and 
influential  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nat- 
ional Conference  on  State  Parks. 
He  served  as  President  from  1942 
to  1946  and  since  then  as  a  life  mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Directors.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  the 
National  Recreation  Association, 
the  American  Recreation  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Association  of  Inter- 
mountain  State  Park  Authorities. 

Early  this  year,  he  received  a 
well  deserved  recognition  when  he 
was  awarded  the  Cornelius  Amory 
Pugsley  Silver  Medal  for  distin- 
guished service  in  the  park  and  rec- 
reation field. 

He  was  born  on  June  21,  1901,  at 
Lancaster,  Wisconsin,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Dunwiddie  Institute  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
served  in  the  United  States  Navy 
in  European  waters  from  1917  to 
1919.  From  1924  to  1934  he  was 
employed  as  a  Senior  Engineering 
Aid  by  the  Minneapolis  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners. 

Harold  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
four  children  and  four  step-children. 
His  host  of  friends  throughout  the 
country  join  them  in  mourning  his 
passing. 

CONRAD  L.  WIRTH 
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Parks  Advisory  Board  Submits 
Recommendations 


The  establishment  of  Navajo 
National  Park — South  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  Recreational  Area  in  Ari- 
zona— was  one  of  19  recent  recom- 
mendations submitted  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  by  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings  and  Monuments,  at  its 
last  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May. 

I mportant  recommendations  were  : 
a  portion  of  Tucson  Mountain  Park, 
a  county  park  near  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, be  acquired  through  appro- 
priate legislation  and  added  to 
Saguaro  National  Monument;  the 
Agate  Springs  Fossil  Quarries  area 
in  Sioux  County,  Nebraska,  be  ac- 
quired and  established  as  a  Na- 
tional Monument;  Interstate  High- 
way 16  not  be  permitted  to  cross 
Ocmulgee  National  Monument  in 
Georgia,  which  was  established  to 
protect  and  preserve  archeological 
and  historical  values. 

Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  of  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  was  reelected  chairman 
by  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  Secretary  Udall  extended 
for  one  year  the  term  of  John  B. 
Oakes,  editorial  page  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Oakes'  six- 
year  term  was  due  to  expire  this 
year  but  he  had  been  out  of  the 
country  during  much  of  1959  and 
had  been  unable  to  be  active  the 
full  term.  Mr.  Oakes  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Board  whose  term 
was  due  to  expire  this  year. 

Other  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  are:  Harold  P.  Fabian,  Salt 


Lake  City,  Utah,  Chairman  of  the 
Utah  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission,  Vice  Chairman;  Dr. 
Edward  B.  Danson,  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Northern 
Arizona,  Secretary;  Dr.  John  A. 
Krout,  Vice-President  and  Provost, 
Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Earl  H.  Reed,  Chicago,  III.; 
Fred  Smith,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Sproul,  President 
Emeritus,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  Sigurd  F.  Olson, 
Ely,  Minn.;  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cain, 
Professor,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  and  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Stearns,  President,  Boettcher 
Foundation,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Advisory  Board  also  urged 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take 
"all  possible  steps"  to  protect  Rain- 
bow Bridge  National  Monument. 

The  Board  recommended  the 
Assay  Building  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
which  played  an  important  part  in 
the  early  mining  history  of  the 
United  States,  as  being  eligible  for 
Registered  National  Historic  Land- 
mark status  and  urged  its  transfer 
under  Federal  surplus-property  pro- 
cedures to  the  State  of  Idaho  for 
preservation  and  development  as  a 
State  historic  monument. 

The  Advisory  Board  urged  that 
the  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  the  State  Highway  Com- 
missions be  impressed  with  the  need 
to  put  greater  emphasis  on  the 
scenic,  aesthetic,  and  cultural  values 
of  historic  sites  and  buildings  in 
connection  with  the  Interstate  High- 
way System. 
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Recent  Publications 


PRINCIPLES  OF  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 
POLICY,  Publication  885.  Prepared 
by  Committee  on  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation of  the  Agricultural  Board. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  2101  Con- 
stitution Ave.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
1961.  50  pp.  Paper,  $1.50. 

WATER  PLANS  FOR  CALIFORNIA.  A 
Bibliography.  By  Dorothy  Campbell 
Tompkins.  Bureau  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1961.  180  pp.  $4.50. 

PROPOSED  ALLAGASH  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA  IN  MAINE.  Privately 
published  for  the  National  Park  Service 
as  a  public  service.  1961.  IIIus.  maps. 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

THE  ROLE  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT; Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Joint 
Meeting  with  Its  Advisory  Council. 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
March  12-13,  1961. 

RETAINING  OPEN  SPACES  IN  MARYLAND. 
Studies  in  Business  and  Economics, 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Re- 
search, University  of  Maryland,  Col- 
lege Park,  Md.  Vol.  15,  No.  1,  June 
1961. 

1400  GOVERNMENTS:  THE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  METRO- 
POLITAN REGION.  By  Robert  C.  Wood 
with  Vladimir  V.  Almendinger.  Har- 
vard University  Press.  1961.  Ninth 
and  Final  volume  of  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Region  Study. 

LAND-USE  HANDBOOK.  A  guide  to  under- 
taking Land  Use  Surveys.  North- 
eastern Illinois  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Commission,  Chicago  3,  III. 
1961.  32  pp.  maps,  illus.  $2.50. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  BUSINESS  LEADERS  AND 
CITY  OFFICIALS  TO  A  NEW  CENTRAL 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT.  Edited  by  Ruth  L. 
Mace.  Institute  of  Government,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C  1961.  150  pp.  $3.00. 

BRITISH  SHOPPING  CENTERS — New 
Trends  in  Layout  and  Distribution. 
By  Wilfred  Burns.  Leonard  Hill,  Ltd. 
Eden  Street,  London,  N.  W.  1,  England. 
1959.  129  pp. 

FEDERAL  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING:  The 
Heritage  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  (Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Planners,  May,  1960. 
pp.  89-97.)  By  Norman  Beckman. 


MANUAL  ON  UNIFORM  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
DEVICES.  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C  Aug. 
1961.  $2.00. 

DENSITY  ZONING:  ORGANIC  ZONING  FOR 
PLANNED  RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENTS. By  Eldridge  Lovelace,  City 
Planner,  and  William  L.  Weismantcl, 
Attorney,  Harland  Bartholomew  and 
Associates,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Urban 
Land  Institute  Technical  Bulletin 
No.  42,  1961.  40  pp.  $5.00. 

OUR  COUNTRY'S  NATIONAL  PARKS.  By 
Irving  Robert  Melbo.  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.,  Indianapolis  and  New  York.  Two 
volumes.  $8.00. 

MUNICIPAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCATION  OF 
INDUSTRY.  A  Canadian  Study  of  Tax 
Concessions  and  Other  Inducements. 
By  Stewart  Fyfe.  Joint  publication  of 
the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  of  Dal- 
housie  University  and  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Mayors  and  Municipali- 
ties. Available  from  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax. 
36pp.  $1.25. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL  HOUSING  AUTHORITY.  For  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1960. 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  ZONING  BOARDS  OF  ADJUST- 
MENT. State  Planning  Bureau,  33  West 
State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
1961.  23  pp.  $2.00. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  URBAN  LAND.  By 
Lowdon  Wingo,  Jr.  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.  1775  Mass.  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C.  1961.  144  pp.,  paper 
bound.  $2.00. 

THE  NATURE  AND  CONTROL  OF  URBAN 
DISPERSAL.  Public  Administration  Ex- 
tension, University  of  Calif.,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  1960.  130pp.  $2.00. 

CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  IN  COMMUNITY 
PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  By 
Professor  Byron  E.  Munson,  Super- 
visor, Office  of  Community  Develop- 
ment, Ohio  State  University,  published 
in  News  in  Engineering,  Engineering 
Experiment  Station,  February  1961. 

PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  URBAN  RE- 
NEWAL 1959.  A  Fifth  Bibliography 
prepared  by  the  Public  Library  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Rm.  207,  The  Public  Library  of 
the  D.  C.,  499  Penna.  Ave.  N.  W., 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 
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UNESCO  Issues  Report  on  SafegSa^^^^ 
the  Beauty  and  Character  of  the 

and  of  Sites 


UNESCO,  the  autonomous  a- 
gency  related  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  aims  to  promote  col- 
laboration among  nations  in  educa- 
tional, scientific  and  cultural  fields, 
has  prepared  a  preliminary  report 
of  recommendations  concerning  the 
safeguarding  of  the  beauty  and 
character  of  the  landscape  and  of 
sites. 

UNESCO  has  requested  com- 
ments from  member  states  on  this 
draft  and  eventually  a  revised  draft 
incorporating  the  comments  re- 
ceived will  be  submitted  to  the 
general  conference  of  UNESCO 
next  year  for  adoption.  It  is  then 
hoped  that  the  principles  will  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  the 
member  states. 

Briefly,  included  in  the  contents 
of  the  draft  of  particular  interest 
are  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
recommendation,  which  cover  the 
general  principles  of  protection; 
protective  measures,  their  effects 
and  application;  and  education  of 
the  public. 

The  draft  states  that  protection 
of  the  beauty  and  character  of  land- 
scapes and  sites  may  be  defined  as 
the  preservation  of  landscapes  and 
sites  of  cultural  or  aesthetic  interest, 
either  urban  or  rural,  natural  or 
man-made.  These  concepts  do  not 


lend  themselves  to  any  hard-and- 
fast  definitidh.  In  the  laws  of  many 
countries  such  expressions  are  used 
without  being  defined  for  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  form  an  objective  definition. 
However,  the  term  landscape  covers 
the  appearance  of  a  given  area  in 
its  entirety,  while  a  site  is  a  particu- 
larly striking  fragment  of  landscape, 
the  various  features  of  which,  owing 
to  their  general  pattern,  shape  and 
color,  form  a  pleasing  or  picturesque 
whole. 

General  principles  of  protection, 
as  stated,  include:  Legal  basis; 
Scope:  Forms,  such  as  buildings, 
roads,  filling  stations,  advertising 
and  illuminating  signs,  pollution  of 
air  by  fumes  or  water  by  refuse, 
refuse  and  waste  dumps;  Repair 
of  damage;  and  Publicity.  Protective 
measures,  their  effect  and  applica- 
tion, cover  many  provisions  and 
these  constitute  the  most  important 
section  of  the  draft.  Education  of 
the  public  infers  a  vast  educational 
program  to  make  the  instrument 
really  effective.  This  point  is  well 
covered. 

The  fact  that  UNESCO  is  taking 
steps  to  emphasize  this  subject  is 
very  timely  inasmuch  as  the  first 
World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  will  be  held  in  Seattle,  June 
(Concluded  on  page  15) 


Strictly  Personal 


William  R.  Ewald,  Jr.,  was  elected 
senior  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  Doxiadis  Associates,  Inc.,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  on  November  8.  Doxiadis 
Associates,  Inc.,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington,  is  the  United  States 
subsidiary  of  Doxiadis  Associates, 
Inc.  an  international  firm  of  consul- 
tants in  urban  and  area  develop- 
ment, Athens,  Greece. 

This  post  is  new  and  stems  from 
the  increasing  volume  of  work  being 
carried  out  in  this  country  by 
Doxiadis  Associates,  Inc. 

Mr.  Ewald  will  direct,  in  a  tech- 
nical and  creative  capacity,  all 
activities  of  Doxiadis  Associates, 
Inc.,  as  well  as  be  in  charge  of  ad- 
ministration, coordination  and  fin- 
ance. He  has  been  active  in  city 
development  and  planning  since 
1946,  when  he  became  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Saarinen,  Swanson 
&  Saarinen  in  Michigan.  Later  he 
was  with  the  Chicago  office  of  Skid- 
more,  Owings  &  Merrill;  served  with 
the  Detroit  City  Plan  Commission; 
and  was  assistant  manager  for  new 
industry  location  with  the  Balti- 
more Association  of  Commerce. 
In  1955,  he  was  brought  by  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller  to  Arkansas  to 
serve  as  Chief  of  Development  and 
to  help  establish  the  programs  of 
the  newly  created  Arkansas  Indus- 
trial Development  Commission,  of 
which  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  chairman. 

In  January,  1959,  Mr.  Ewald 
was  named  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Technical  Standards  of  the  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 


Mr.  Ewald  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1943  with  a  degree  in 
civil  engineering  and  took  post- 
graduate studies  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 


EIo  J.  Urbanovsky,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  and 
Park  Management  of  Texas  Techno- 
logical College,  Lubbock,  Texas, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Park  Executives  at 
its  annual  conference  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  September  25.  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  was  elected  Vice- 
President. 


The  Washington  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  elected  Earl  V.  Gauger  of  the 
firm  of  Chatelain,  Gauger  and 
Nolan,  as  President  for  1962. 


Earl  E.  Gaylor  succeeded  the  late 
Homer  Fish  as  Superintendent  of 
Parks  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Gaylor  had  served  as  Assistant 
Superintendent  for  the  past  several 
years. 


Anna  S.  Miller,  who  has  served  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Wash- 
ington Housing  Association  since 
1954,  has  been  named  a  special 
assistant  to  the  D.  C.  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency's  Executive 
Director. 


Francis  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board,  and  member  of  the 
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Board  of  Trustees  of  APCA,  was 
presented  with  the  1961  Silver 
Medal  of  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  in  April  in  Denver. 


Phil  A.  Doyle  has  been  appointed 
successor  to  John  R.  Searles,  Jr., 
Executive  Director  of  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency  of  Wash- 
ington D.  C.,  who  has  accepted  a 
position  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Doyle  has  been  Executive  Director 
of  the  Chicago  Land  Clearance 
Commission.  For  ten  years  Mr. 
Searles  has  been  the  driving  force 
behind  Washington's  redevelopment 
program. 


John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd,  Board 
Chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  performing  Arts  has  announced 
that  Dr.  William  Schuman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Juillard  School  of  Music, 
will  take  over  the  post  of  President 
of  the  Center.  This  post  was  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  General 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor  who  became 
President  Kennedy's  military  ad- 
viser in  July. 


Mrs.  Polly  Shackleton  of  the  AIA 
will  succeed  Miss  Harlean  James  as 
Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  National  Capital.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee Dr.  David  E.  Finley  pre- 
sented a  Resolution  which  was 
adopted  unanimously  with  a  stand- 
ing vote  as  follows: 

Whereas  Harlean  James,  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  has  for  many  years 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  pre- 


servation and  development  of  the  National 
Capital  and  the  cause  of  conservation. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  Miss  James 
is  elected  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  National  Capital  and 
a  permanent  Member  at  Large  of  the 
Committee. 


Arthur  Rubloff  was  awarded  the 
North-LaSalle  renewal  project  in 
Chicago  recently,  which  is  one  of 
the  biggest  renewal  projects  ever 
undertaken  in  that  city.  Mr.  Rub- 
loff is  chairman  of  Arthur  Rubloff 
and  Company,  one  of  the  foremost 
real  estate  firms  in  the  nation.  He 
and  his  co-sponsors  in  the  North- 
LaSalle  project  will  name  it  the 
"Carl  Sandburg  Center."  It  will  be 
a  giant  new  residential  center. 


Robert  B.  Jones  has  been  ap- 
pointed St.  Louis  city  planning 
director.  He  succeeds  John  M. 
Poland.  Mr.  Jones  was  previously 
resident  planner  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  for  Harland  Bartholomew  and 
Associates  and  was  chosen  from  17 
candidates  for  the  St.  Louis  post. 


Washington's  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  named  five  architects 
recently  to  advise  the  agency  on  the 
design  of  future  projects  in  south- 
west Washington,  Louis  Justement, 
Carl  Koch,  Jacob  L.  Crane,  G. 
Holmes  Perkins  and  Hideo  Sasaki. 


Joseph  W.  Lund  of  Boston,  was 
elected  the  twelfth  president  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting. 


Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. 


SPOT  ZONING 

Two  cases  in  or  near  the  trial  stage 
in  the  superior  court,  one  in  Rhode 
Island  and  the  other  in  Massachu- 
setts are  being  followed  with  special 
interest  to  see  if  out  of  them  will 
come  a  rule  or  at  least  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  the  determination  of 
spot  zoning  cases.  In  both  cases 
the  town  legislative  agency  amended 
the  zoning  map  against  a  consider- 
able public  protest.  In  one  the 
area  involved  was  a  three  acre 
parcel,  in  the  other  fifteen  acres. 
In  the  Massachusetts  case  an  apart- 
ment zone  was  substituted  for  a 
one  and  two-family  zone,  and  build- 
ings five  stories  and  sixty  feet  in 
height  were  permitted.  In  the 
Rhode  Island  case  a  business  zone 
was  substituted  for  a  residence 
zone.  In  both  cases  property  valued 
at  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
would  be  added  to  the  assessable 
real  estate  and  would  give  some 
relief  to  a  very  heavy  tax  burden. 

The  Massachusetts  trial  has  just 
ended  and  the  decision  is  pending. 
The  new  apartment  zone  of  three 
acres  is  waterfront  land  on  an  at- 
tractive pond,  zoned  up  to  now  ex- 
clusively for  either  single  family  or 
for  one  and  two-family  homes. 
The  waterfront  is  now  occupied 
by  residences  except  for  a  park  and 
playground  of  several  acres  and  by 
two  buildings,  two  and  one  half 
stories  high  housing  the  Elks  Club 
and  the  Boys  Club.  The  latter  is 
an  attractive  stucco  building  on  the 
water's  edge. 


There  is  only  one  access  to  the 
locus,  a  forty-foot  street  with  a 
twenty-four  foot  travel  surface, 
entirely  occupied  by  eleven  two 
family  houses  on  each  side.  The 
owners  propose  to  build  a  five  story 
apartment  to  contain  from  150  to 
200  suites. 

The  Massachusetts  law  is  one 
of  the  very  few  which  does  not  con- 
tain the  mandate  that  zoning  regu- 
lations must  be  in  accordance  with 
a  comprehensive  plan,  but  it  does 
require  that  "zoning  regulations 
shall  be  the  same  for  zones,  districts 
or  streets  having  substantially  the 
same  character." 

The  case  was  well  tried.  For  the 
protesting  property  owners  evidence 
was  presented  that  the  parcel  was 
no  different  from  surrounding  land 
zoned  for,  and  occupied  by,  one  or 
two  family  houses,  that  the  location 
on  the  pond  entitled  it  to  the  same 
zoning  treatment  as  all  other  land 
so  located,  that  the  only  access  way 
to  locus,  already  congested,  would 
be  subjected  to  at  least  five  times 
the  present  traffic  volume,  and  that 
it  was  flagrant  discrimination  to 
give  to  the  owner  of  the  parcel  the 
exclusive  right  to  build  high  rise 
apartments  on  this  waterfront  land. 

For  the  owners  of  the  locus  this 
evidence  was  whittled  down  by 
showing  that  other  access  ways 
could  be  developed,  that  some  of  the 
two  family  houses  nearby  and  at 
locations  near  the  water  had  been 
zoned  for  apartments  of  six  families, 
that  the  Elks  Club  and  the  Boys 
Club  were  sufficient  precedents  for 
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other  than  two  family  residence  use 
of  the  waterfront. 

During  the  trial  it  was  clear  that 
the  presiding  justice  had  very  much 
in  mind  that  to  find  a  spot  zone  in 
this  case  or  an  instance  of  different 
zoning  treatment  of  land  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  character  would 
be  to  substitute  his  judgment  for 
that  of  the  representative  town 
meeting  which  had  voted  the  amend- 
ment by  130  to  63,  one  more  than 
the  required  two-thirds.  He  could 
refuse  to  find  the  legislative  action 
invalid  on  the  ground  that  the  issues 
were  debatable,  and  his  opinion 
would  probably  be  confirmed  on 
appeal.  But  relying  on  supreme 
court  cases  of  somewhat  similar 
facts,  he  could  rule  that  the  town 
meeting  had  violated  the  mandate 
of  the  zoning  law  and  out  of  the 
case  might  come  a  finding  that 
water  frontage  on  a  pond  resi- 
dentially  zoned  was  an  outstanding 
characteristic  requiring  the  same 
zoning  treatment  for  all  land  so 
located. 

The  fifteen  acre  parcel  in  the 
Rhode  Island  case  is  one  of  three 
lots  all  of  which  have  been  zoned 
from  residence  to  business  by  the 
town  council.  The  zoning  ordinance 
and  map  were  first  adopted  in  1958. 
The  comprehensive  zoning  pattern 
established  business  zones  three 
hundred  feet  deep  on  the  three  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  town.  Other- 
wise the  land  for  the  most  part  is 
located  in  residence  zones  permitting 
single  family  houses  and  listing 
apartments  and  a  few  other  non- 
commercial uses  as  special  excep- 
tions. 

The  land  in  the  three  parcels  in- 
volved in  the  change  lies  next  to  a 


business  zone  and  between  two 
intersecting  streets  which  are  900 
feet  apart.  Next  to  the  locus  and 
distant  from  the  business  zone 
1,000  to  1,200  feet  is  a  residential 
development  containing  eighty 
single  family  homes  costing  from 
$15,000  to  $30,000.  From  these 
homes  the  only  public  road  giving 
access  to  the  main  thoroughfare  is 
40  feet  wide,  on  one  side  bounded  by 
a  government  reservation  and  oc- 
cupied by  government  houses  for 
navy  personnel.  The  other  inter- 
secting road  is  controlled  by  the 
Federal  government  and  passage  on 
it  is  by  sufferance  only.  There  can 
be  no  access  to  this  road  from  any 
part  of  the  locus. 

The  company  which  acquired  the 
three  parcels  and  successfully 
petitioned  for  their  change  to  busi- 
ness will  develop  the  land  for  a 
shopping  center. 

The  owners  of  twenty  or  more 
homes  abutting  or  near  by  the  new 
business  zone  contend  that  the 
comprehensive  plan  is  violated,  that 
a  residentially  established  street  is 
invaded,  that  congestion  on  the 
40  foot  access  street  to  existing 
homes  which  will  also  be  used  as 
one  access  to  the  shopping  center 
will  be  greatly  increased,  that  many 
of  the  elements  of  spot  zoning  are 
present. 

Here  again  the  judge  must  sub- 
stitute his  judgment  for  that  of  the 
legislative  agency  if  he  finds  that 
mandates  of  the  zoning  law  have 
been  violated,  and  here  too  there 
could  be  helpful  findings.  A  Con- 
necticut case*  decided  in  1955  is 
very  similar  in  which  the  supreme 

*Miller  vs  Town  Planning  Commission  of 
Manchester  142  Conn.  265. 
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court  found  that  "although  the 
action  of  the  commission  was  the 
extension  of  a  business  zone  the 
change  has  all  of  the  vices  of  spot 
zoning  in  that  it  singles  out  a  small 
area  for  special  treatment  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  further  the 
comprehensive  plan."  "The  change 
would  result  in  the  jutting  of 


business  into  the  heart  of  a  resi- 
dential zone  for  substantially  500 
feet." 

In  the  Rhode  Island  case  the 
"jutting"  could  be  found  to  be  near 
1,000  feet  and  if  the  Connecticut 
case  is  followed,  we  shall  have  a 
very  useful  addition  to  the  rules  for 
determining  spot  zones. 


America's  Prize  Highway 


Adjudged  America's  finest  new 
highway  is  a  24-mile  portion  of 
Interstate  Route  95,  threading 
through  the  birches  and  spruces 
between  Augusta  and  Fairfield, 
Maine. 

This  road  is  the  unanimous  choice 
of  four  expert  judges  for  Parade's 
first  annual  Scenic  Highway  Award. 
From  more  than  300  entries  repre- 
senting most  of  the  10,000  miles  of 
highway  completed  since  last  fall, 
the  judges  selected  the  Maine  artery 
as  the  best  example  of  a  "driver's 
road" — a  combination  of  scenery, 
speed  and  safety.  They  praised  the 
imaginative  way  the  road  had  been 
"designed  into"  the  landscape  to 
capitalize  on  the  area's  natural 
beauty. 

For  building  the  Parade  Scenic 
Highway  the  Maine  State  Highway 
Commission  wins  a  commendatory 
plaque.  For  designing  it,  Robert  C. 
Furber,  a  Commission  engineer,  re- 


ceives a  scroll;  and  for  nominating 
the  route,  Wilson  A.  Roberts,  Jr.,  a 
supermarket  employee  of  Gardiner, 
Me.,  is  the  winner  of  a  $500  savings 
bond. 

Three  other  roads  were  selected 
for  special  mention.  They  are 
Interstate  Route  75,  north  of  Indian 
River,  Mich.;  Interstate  Route  93, 
Littleton  to  Bethlehem,  N.  H.;  and 
Interstate  89,  Montpelier  to  Water- 
bury,  Vt.  The  panel  also  lauded  the 
high  caliber  of  12  other  highways 
from  Hawaii  to  Pennsylvania. 

Judges  were  Jack  Wood  repre- 
senting Harland  Bartholomew,  Act- 
ing President  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association; 
Kermit  Rykken  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association ;  Dudley 
C.  Bayliss  of  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects;  and  Ellis 
L.  Armstrong  of  the  Better  High- 
ways Information  Foundation. 


National  Park  Service  Reorganizes 
Top  Structure 


The  addition  of  three  assistant 
directors  in  the  Washington  office 
of  the  National  Park  Service  was 
announced  October  31  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
The  move  is  part  of  plans  to 
strengthen  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Service  to  meet  the 
rapidly  increasing  need  for  parks 
and  recreational  areas. 

Named  to  the  three  new  posts 
are  veteran  park  men:  Daniel  B. 
Beard,  Ben  H.  Thompson,  and 
Thomas  C.  Vint.  They  will  be  in 
charge,  respectively,  of  new  pro- 
gram areas  of  Public  Affairs,  Re- 
source Planning,  and  Design  and 
Construction. 

The  new  positions  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  existing  positions  of 
Associate  Director,  Eivind  T. 
Scoyen,  Assistant  Director,  Hillory 
A.  Tolson,  and  Assistant  Director, 
Jackson  E.  Price.  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion, Assistant  Director  Tolson  will 
have  additional  responsibilities  in 
Administrative  Management  and 
Assistant  Director  Price  will  be  in 
charge  of  Park  Operations — a  con- 
solidated responsibility  covering  the 
uniformed  rangers,  historians  and 
naturalists,  among  other  activities. 

In  the  administrative  shifts,  no 
vacancies  have  been  created  and  no 
recruiting  is  contemplated.  The 
moves  are  part  of  a  current  re- 
examination  of  the  National  Park 
Service  administrative  structure, 
which  has  been  little  changed  since 
a  1953  reorganization. 

Daniel  B.  Beard  joined  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  1934  as  a 


biologist  and  later  served  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  in  Florida.  He  sub- 
sequently served  as  Superintendent 
of  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
in  Utah-Colorado  and  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park  in  Washington.  He  has 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Interpretation  since  November  1959, 
and  has  directed  National  Park 
Service  information,  educational  and 
interpretive  programs. 

Ben  H.  Thompson  graduated 
from  Stanford  University  in  1928 
and  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1932  with  an  M.S.  in 
Zoology.  He  joined  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1929,  served  in  the 
Washington  office  as  Assistant  to 
the  Director  and  head  of  the  Land 
Planning  Division.  He  also  served 
as  assistant  superintendent  at  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area 
and  returned  to  Washington  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
Since  1951,  Mr.  Thompson  has 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Recreation  Resource  Planning. 

Thomas  C.  Vint  studied  at  the 
University  of  California  where  he 
received  a  degree  in  landscape 
architecture  in  1920.  He  joined  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1922  as  a 
landscape  architect,  subsequently 
became  Chief  Landscape  Architect 
and  in  1943  was  promoted  to  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Design  and 
Construction. 

Mr.  Vint  inaugurated  the  Master 
Plan  method  for  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Parks  and 
Monuments — which  method  was 
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widely  adopted  in  other  bureaus 
and  in  many  State  park  systems. 
In  1952  the  Department  conferred 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  on 
Mr.  Vint.  He  also  received  the 
Pugsley  Gold  Medal  and  a  Merit 
Citation  for  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice from  the  National  Civil  Serv- 


ice League. 

Mr.  Vint  retired  on  November  9, 
after  approximately  39  years  of 
park  work.  He  is  succeeded  by  A. 
Clark  Stratton,  as  Assistant  Di- 
rector in  charge  of  the  design  and 
construction  program. 


Commentaries 


The  Report  for  1960  of  Mr.  Carlisle 
H.  Humelsine,  President  of  Colonial 
Williamsburg  is  just  off  the  press.  It  is 
a  handsome  brochure  which  tells  of 
archeological  finds  in  the  earth  of  this 
historic  village.  To  learn  about  life  in 
the  Colonial  village,  a  search  has  been 
going  on  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

During  those  three  decades,  the 
archaeologists  have  unearthed  and  stud- 
ied some  250,000  objects  and  fragments. 
Their  diggings  cover  nearly  100  acres 
of  the  city  that  was  the  capital  of  the 
Virginia  colony  from  1699  to  1780. 

Working  in  a  team  with  them  are 
historians,  architects,  landscape  archi- 
tects and  furnishings  specialists. 

The  story  of  the  1960  excavation  of 
the  site  of  Anthony  Hay's  eighteenth 
century  cabinet  shop  is  detailed  in  the 
report. 

The  excavation  was  the  first  full- 
scale  digging  at  the  site  of  an  eighteenth 
century  craft  shop,  undisturbed  since 
Colonial  times. 

When  completed,  it  yielded  informa- 
tion on  the  size,  appearance  and  dates 
of  use  of  the  lost  buildings.  It  also  gave 
increased  insight  into  the  cabinet- 
making  trade,  domestic  furnishings  of 
the  time,  and  how  the  Hay  family  lived. 

More  than  20,000  artifacts  were  re- 
covered. The  richness  of  the  find  is 
explained  by  geological  conditions.  Six 
feet  of  clay  silt  were  deposited  by  a 
stream  running  through  the  property. 
The  deposits  created  a  protective  vault 
for  tools,  wood  and  leather  goods  that 
normally  would  have  disappeared  within 
a  few  years  after  being  discarded. 


The  finds  included  forty  tools,  gun 
fittings  and  gun  flints,  pieces  of  furniture 
and  quantities  of  furniture  hardware. 

Ceramics  in  fragments  also  were 
found.  Among  them  were  Wedgwood 
and  Whieldon  ware,  Delftwares,  Wor- 
cester, Bow,  Chinese  export  porcelain 
and  mould-decorated  English  salt  glaze. 
These  provided  precedents  for  sup- 
ported use  of  similar  furnishings  dis- 
played in  many  Williamsburg  buildings 
that  are  open  to  the  public. 


Jay  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  retired  car- 
toonist for  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register,  and  Walt  Disney,  will  serve 
as  honorary  co-chairmen  of  the  1962 
National  Wildlife  Week  to  be  observed 
March  18—24. 

In  1934  Mr.  Darling  was  named  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  fore- 
runner of  the  present  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Service  and  he  was  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion in  1936  and  was  its  first  president. 
Also  he  established  the  framework  for 
the  present  national  wildlife  refuge 
system. 

Mr.  Disney  also  is  widely  recognized 
for  his  conservation  activities  and  has 
served  as  honorary  chairman  for  wild- 
life week  for  the  last  six  years.  His 
nature  films  have  won  international 
acclaim. 


Dr.  Constantinos  A.  Doxiadis,  inter- 
nationally known  architect,  urban  con- 
sultant and  planner,  of  Athens,  Greece, 
gave  the  keynote  speech  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  NAHRO  Conference  held 
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at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  October  29  to  November  1. 
His  theme  was  "Toward  the  Inter- 
national City"  most  of  the  content  of 
which  was  based  on  a  study  he  is  doing 
for  NAHRO  on  urban  renewal  in  the 
United  States,  under  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Dr.  Karl  L.  Falk  of 
Fresno,  Calif.,  NAHRO'S  outgoing 
President  commented  on  Dr.  Doxiadis' 
statements  on  urban  renewal  activities 
in  the  United  States.  The  session  was 
attended  by  at  least  2,000  delegates. 


Featured  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently  have  been  an  editorial  and 
special  review  of  the  new  book,  "The 
Death  and  Life  of  Great  American 
Cities"  by  Jane  Jacobs,  associate  editor 
of  the  Architectural  Forum. 

John  Chamberlain,  reviewer  for  the 
Journal,  says  that  "the  book  is  a  lucid 
and  thoroughly  devastating  attack  on 
the  shibboleths  of  the  reigning  school 
of  modern  city  planning." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  review  appeared 
in  the  November  3  issue  of  the  Journal. 
It  is  worth  reading,  as  well  as  the  book 
itself,  and  he  concludes: 

'  "The  Death  and  Life  of  Great  Amer- 
ican Cities'  will  cause  consternation  in 
thousands  of  architects'  offices  and  in 
all  the  universities  that  now  teach  city 
planning,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fright 
it  will  give  to  politicians  who  have 
staked  their  careers  on  urban  re- 
development. But  even  if  Mrs.  Jacobs 
were  to  be  burned  as  a  witch,  her  book 
would  go  on." 


After  many  years  of  deliberation  it 
now  seems  certain  that  France  will  fall 
into  line  with  most  western  European 
countries  by  setting  up  national  parks. 
Most  advanced  of  the  proposals  is  that 
for  the  National  Park  on  Vanoise  in  the 
Alps  of  Savoy.  Next  in  priority  is  the 
National  Park  of  Mercantour,  in  the 
Alps  of  Provence,  where  there  is  already 
an  area  protected  for  its  scientific  and 
wildlife  importance.  In  the  center  of 
the  country  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Central  Massif,  a  mountainous  area  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Park  of  the 


Carroux  is  being  considered,  while  far- 
ther south  in  the  Pyrenees  a  National 
Park  of  Cauterets  is  under  examination. 
Two  other  proposed  parks  are  in  the 
Mediterranean  area,  one  comprising  the 
bulk  of  the  island  of  Port-Cross  near 
Toulon,  and  the  other  taking  in  the 
central  part  of  Corsica. 

In  a  land  so  closely  settled  as  France, 
the  national  parks  will  inevitably  sup- 
port some  local  population,  but  the 
legislation  of  last  year  provides  for  a 
very  restricted  policy  of  land  use  — 
almost  akin  to  that  of  American  parks. 
The  possibility  of  national  parks  is 
being  generally  well  received  by  the 
French  people. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  in  an  article  in  the  Oct.-Dec. 
1961  Atlantic  Naturalist,  states  that  the 
national  park  idea  has  spread  on  a 
world  basis  and  that  now  there  are  over 
400  national  parks  in  56  countries  and 
3,300  nature  reserves  in  73  countries. 
Many  additional  areas  abroad,  as  well 
as  in  our  own  country,  merit  protection. 

Recently  in  the  National  Park  Service 
a  separate  office  was  created  to  intensify 
the  international  spread  of  the  park 
idea.  Not  only  will  park  information  be 
disseminated  but  means  will  be  sought 
to  provide  observation  experiences  in 
the  parks  of  this  country  for  interested 
foreign  visitors.  The  Service  envisages 
a  program  of  technical  advice  and 
assistance  in  planning  legislation,  ad- 
ministration and  development  for  coun- 
tries which  need  this  background  of 
information. 


The  recent  close  call  in  referendum 
on  Dade  County's  four-year-old  experi- 
ment in  metropolitan  government  has 
resulted  in  agreement  that  changes  must 
be  made  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  system. 

Two  changes  in  particular  are  being 
studied.  Traffic  and  zoning  are  depart- 
ments which  have  already  been  reor- 

ganized.    Two   other   possible   changes 
eing  considered  are  reduction  of  the 
size  of  the  commission  from  thirteen 
members    to   seven    and    revising    the 
county  court  system. 
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Dade  County's  experiment  in  metro- 
politan government  has  been  watched 
closely  by  other  rapidly  expanding  ur- 
ban areas. 

On  May  21,  1957,  the  new  county 
government  assumed  partial  power  over 
twenty-seven  municipalities  and  abso- 
lute power  over  unincorporated  areas. 


On  that  date  voters  approved  a  charter 
by  a  vote  of  44,404  to  42,620. 

But  opposition  forces,  often  centered 
in  tourist-conscious  Miami  Beach,  have 
charged  that  the  system  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  what  it  set  out  to  do,  eliminate 
duplication  of  services  and  cut  govern- 
ment costs. 


Cameron  Hill  Threatened 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  MOC- 
CASIN BEND  ASSOCIATION: 
WHEREAS,  the  Moccasin  Bend 
Association  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, considers  conservation  and 
preservation  of  its  great  scenic  and 
historic  values  an  essential  element 
of  the  suitable  observance  of  the 
Civil  War  Centennial,  and 
WHEREAS,  the  views  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga battlefields  from  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Cameron  Hill  con- 
stitute a  unique  national  heritage, 
inspiring  thousands  of  Americans 
coming  annually  to  view  them,  and 
Whereas,  Moccasin  Bend  and  Cam- 
eron Hill,  with  their  historic  part 
in  the  battles  are  essential  elements 
in  the  terrain  of  such  national  in- 
terest that  Congress  authorized  the 
acceptance  of  Moccasin  Bend  as  an 
addition  to  the  National  Parks  sys- 
tem, and  a  city  park  and  memorial 
to  General  Boynton  have  been 
dedicated  on  Cameron  Hill  in  per- 
petuity, and 

Whereas,  we  have  striven  to  create 
an  awareness  of  preserving  our 
scenic  and  historic  values,  Moc- 
casin Bend  was  dedicated  as  a  park 
on  June  22,  1961,  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  human  spirit  by  the  city  and 
county,  but  Cameron  Hill  is  still 
threatened  by  being  leveled  to  fur- 
nish fill  dirt  for  the  Federal  High- 
way, an  act  which  would  deface  the 


terrain  most  harmfully,  and  be 
inconsistent  with  the  proper  re- 
membrance of  Chattanooga's  great 
historic  past, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Moccasin  Bend  Association  that  it 
oppose  the  cutting  down  of  Cameron 
Hill,  and  earnestly  petition  the 
mayor  and  city  commission  of 
Chattanooga  to  reconsider  any  ac- 
tion they  may  have  taken  in  sup- 
port of  such  steps. 
May  we  hope  for  the  assistance  of 
the  city,  state  and  national  govern- 
ments in  preventing  these  projects, 
which,  to  us,  appear  to  be  desecra- 
tion of  this  "Hallowed  Ground" 
which  is  such  an  all  important  focus 
of  interest  in  Chattanooga  of  which 
we  all  are  trustees  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

In  view  of  this  being  the  feeling  of 
countless  numbers  of  the  citizens 
of  Chattanooga,  the  state  and  the 
nation,  it  is  deemed  vitally  import- 
ant to  secure  the  services  of  an  in- 
ternationally recognized  city  plan- 
ner and  landscape  architect,  who 
would  see  the  importance  of  the 
conservation  and  preservation  of 
our  scenic  and  historic  heritage  for 
posterity,  and  would  work  out  an 
acceptable  plan  so  that  the  public 
may  continue  to  enjoy  Cameron 
Hill  as  a  park  "that  the  past  may 
live."  — Moccasin  Bend  Association 
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Open-Space  Land  Program 

Initial  Statement  of  Policies  to  Govern  Grants  for  Open- 
Space  Land.  Issued  by  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — This  statement  is  published  in  full  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  value 
to  planning  commissions  and  urban  redevelopment  agencies.  Announcement  has  been 
made  that  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  approved  its  first  grant  of  funds 
assisting  the  acquisition  by  cities  of  open-space  land  for  parks  and  other  purposes. 
The  $99,311  Federal  grant  went  to  Madison,  Wis.,  to  help  buy  581  acres  of  parkland. 
Local  sources  will  put  up  $231,773. 


Title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  authorizes  a  new  program  of 
$50  million  in  Federal  grants  to 
States  and  local  public  bodies  to 
assist  in  the  acquisition  of  per- 
manent open-space  land. 

The  purpose  is  to  help  curb  urban 
sprawl  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
urban  blight  and  deterioration,  to 
encourage  more  economic  and  de- 
sirable urban  development,  and  to 
help  provide  necessary  recreational, 
conservation,  and  scenic  areas  by 
assisting  public  bodies  in  taking 
prompt  action  to  preserve  open- 
space  land  essential  to  proper  long- 
range  development,  in  accordance 
with  plans  for  use  of  the  land  for 
open-space  purposes. 

The  open-space  land  program 
will  be  administered  by  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  through 
the  HHFA  Regional  Offices. 

Basic  policies  with  respect  to  the 
open-space  land  program  are  set 
forth  in  this  statement.  They  will 
be  fully  implemented  in  subsequent 
URA  issuances.  In  the  interim, 
inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
HHFA  Regional  Office. 
OPEN-SPACE  LAND 

"Open-space  land"  means  any 
undeveloped  or  predominantly  un- 
developed land  in  an  urban  area 
(defined  below)  which  has  value  for 
(1)  park  and  recreational  purposes, 


(2)  conservation  of  land  and  other 
natural  resources,  or  (3)  historic  or 
scenic  purposes.  It  can  include  land 
to  be  set  aside  for  parks,  play- 
grounds, parkways,  watersheds,  and 
other  specific  open-space  uses  not 
to  be  developed  in  the  sense  of 
building  projects. 
URBAN  AREA 

"Urban  area"  means  any  area 
which  is  urban  in  character,  includ- 
ing those  surrounding  areas  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  HHFA,  form  an 
economic  and  socially  related  region, 
taking  into  consideration  such  fac- 
tors as  present  and  future  popula- 
tion trends  and  patterns  of  urban 
growth,  location  of  transportation 
facilities  and  systems,  and  distri- 
bution of  industrial,  commercial, 
residential,  governmental,  institu- 
tional, and  other  activities. 
ELIGIBLE  PUBLIC  BODY 

A  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State, 
regional,  metropolitan,  county, 
municipal,  or  other  public  body 
which  is  authorized  to  acquire 
open-space  land. 
AMOUNT  OF  GRANT 

The  amount  of  a  grant  shall  not 
exceed: 

1.  Twenty  percent  of  the  con- 
sideration paid  for  acquiring 
title  to,  or  other  permanent 
interests  in,  open-space  land; 
or 
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2.  Thirty  percent  of  such  con- 
sideration, in  the  case  of  a 
public  body  (a)  exercising 
open-space  responsibilities  for 
an  urban  area  as  a  whole,  or 
(b)  exercising,  or  participating 
in  the  exercise  of,  such  re- 
sponsibilities for  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  an  urban 
area  pursuant  to  an  interstate 
or  other  intergovernmental 
compact  or  agreement. 
INELIGIBLE  COSTS 

The  following  costs  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  amount  of  consid- 
eration paid  for  acquiring  title  to  or 
other  permanent  interests  in  open 
space  land  when  determining  the 
amount  of  a  grant: 

1.  Costs  of  land  development. 

2.  Ordinary  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental expenses. 

3.  Expenditures  to   help  finance 
the  acquisition  of  land  located 
outside    the    urban    area    for 
which  the  applicant  exercises, 
or  participates  in  the  exercise 
of,  open-space  responsibilities. 

4.  Overhead   and   administrative 
costs  related  to  the  acquisition, 
including  cost  of  recording  of 
deed  of  conveyance. 

PLANNING  REQUIREMENTS 
To  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  the 

following     planning     requirements 

must  be  met: 

A.  Comprehensive  Plan: 

1.  The  land  involved  must  be 
designated    for    permanent 
open-space    uses    under    a 
comprehensive   plan   cover- 
ing the  community  within 
which  the  land  to  be  ac- 
quired is  located. 

2.  The     comprehensive     plan 
must  include,  with  respect 


to  open  space: 

a.  Statement    of   the    prin- 
ciples   and    specific    ob- 
jectives of  the  open-space 
land     program     for    the 
community. 

b.  Identification     and     de- 
scription of  existing  and 
proposed  areas  to  be  held 
in  permanent  open  space. 

c.  Demonstration   that   the 
proposed  use  of  land  for 
permanent  open  space  is 
in   conformity  with  and 
supports    the    objectives 
of  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  community. 

d.  Statement  of  the  means 
of  implementation  of  the 
open-space  land  program, 
especially    controls    gov- 
erning the   use   and   de- 
velopment of  land  within 
the  area  covered  by  the 
plan.    Assurance  must  be 
provided  that  local  gov- 
erning bodies  are  taking 
steps  to  preserve  a  maxi- 
mum of  open-space  land, 
with  a  minimum  of  cost, 
through  the  use  of  exist- 
ing public  land;  the  use  of 
special  tax,   zoning,   and 
subdivision       provisions ; 
and  the  continuation  of 
appropriate   private   use 
of  open-space  land  through 
acquisition  and  leaseback, 
the    acquisition     of    re- 
strictive easements,   and 
other  available  means. 

3.  Assurance  must  also  be  pro- 
vided that  the  open-space 
land  program  has  been  re- 
viewed with  any  municipal, 
county,  regional,  or  State 
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governmental  unit  which  is 
responsible  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  or  planning 
for  open-space  uses  relating 
to  the  purpose  of  Title  VII 
for  an  area  which  includes 
the  area  covered  by  the  plan. 
4.  In  cases  where  there  is  a 
necessity  to  act  promptly  to 
avert  loss  of  an  open-space 
area  essential  to  the  proper 
long-range  development  of 
the  community,  a  grant 
may  be  approved  even 
though  a  comprehensive  plan 
has  not  been  completed. 
The  applicant  must  demon- 
strate that  the  proposed 
open-space  use  would  be  a 
reasonable  part  of  any  prob- 
able comprehensive  plan  for 
the  community. 

B.  Comprehensive  Planning    Pro- 
cess: 

There  must  be  a  program  of 
comprehensive  planning  (as 
defined  in  Section  701  (d)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954)  ac- 
tively being  carried  on  for  the 
urban  area  (as  defined  above). 
Section  701  (d)  defines  compre- 
hensive planning  as  including: 

1.  Preparation,  as  a  guide  for 
long-range  development,  of 
general  physical  plans  with 
respect  to  the  pattern  and 
intensity   of  land   use   and 
the  provision  of  public  fa- 
cilities,  including  transpor- 
tation    facilities,     together 
with  long-range  fiscal  plans 
for  such  development. 

2.  Programing  of  capital  im- 
provements based  on  a  de- 
termination of  relative  ur- 
gency, together  with  defini- 


tive financing  plans  for  the 
improvements  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  program. 

3.  Coordination  of  all  related 
plans  of  the  departments  or 
subdivisions  of  the  govern- 
ment concerned. 

4.  Intergovernmental  coordin- 
ation of  all  related  planned 
activities  among  the  State 
and      local      governmental 
agencies  concerned. 

5.  Preparation    of    regulatory 
and  administrative  measures 
in  support  of  the  foregoing. 

CONVERSIONS  TO  OTHER 

USES 

HHFA  must  approve  proposed 
conversions  of  open-space  land  to 
uses  other  than  those  originally  ap- 
proved by  HHFA  for  Federal  open- 
space  grants.  Such  approval  will 
be  given  only  if  HHFA  determines 
that: 

1.  The  conversion  is  essential  to 
the  orderly  development  and 
growth  of  the  urban  area  in- 
volved and  is  in  accord  with 
the    then    applicable    compre- 
hensive plan. 

2.  Other  open-space  land,   of  at 
least  equal  fair  market  value  and 
of  as  nearly  as  feasible  equiva- 
lent  usefulness    and    location, 
is  being  or  will  be  provided. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  URBAN 
RENEWAL  PROJECTS 
Grants   for  open-space  land  are 
available  for  eligible  uses  in,  or  sup- 
porting,   urban    renewal    projects 
under  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.    The  amount  of 
such  grants  may  not  be  included  in 
any     non-cash     local     grant-in-aid 
credit  in  connection  with  the  land. 
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National  Capital  Hates 

Outstanding  Current  Planning  Issues  before  the 
Nation's  Capital 


A  $50  million  residential-commercial 
Watergate  project  planned  for  Foggy 
Bottom  by  an  Italian  group,  completely 
financed  privately,  has  been  displayed 
to  Washington  civic  leaders,  and  govern- 
ment officials.  The  buildings  will  in- 
clude three  apartment  structures,  a 
residential  hotel,  an  office  building  and 
a  group  of  single-family  town-house 
villas.  The  triangular  site  of  the  pro- 
ject consists  of  the  most  favorably 
located  part  of  Foggy  Bottom,  land 
formerly  owned  by  the  Washington 
Gas  Light  Company,  and  is  adjacent  to 
the  proposed  National  Cultural  Center 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River. 

Architects  for  the  development  are 
Professor  Luigi  Moretti  of  Rome  and 
Milton  Fischer  of  the  Washington  firm 
of  Corning,  Moore,  Elmore  and  Fischer. 

The  firm  says  that  it  will  start  con- 
struction next  year  after  it  has  obtained 
approval  of  its  plans.  The  immediate 
obstacle  to  the  project  is  zoning  which 
presently  would  not  permit  an  office 
structure  on  the  site.  A  variance  will 
also  have  to  be  granted  to  permit  closing 
off  two  streets  and  to  permit  the  build- 
ings to  rise  to  130  feet,  some  40  feet 
higher  than  present  zoning  allows.  Pre- 
liminary discussions  with  District  of- 
ficials are  being  held  and  plans  will  be 
modified  to  meet  requirements. 

Only  32  percent  of  the  land  will  be 
occupied  by  the  buildings  and  the  land- 
scaping will  blend  with  the  park-like 
character  of  the  River  frontage. 
*         *         * 

Washington's  professional  theatre-in- 
the-round,  the  Arena  Stage,  at  6th  and 
M  Streets,  Southwest,  has  opened  as  a 
permanent  home  for  this  professional 
theatre  group.  The  building,  an  ex- 
ample of  modernistic  architecture  is 
the  first  permanent  home  of  the  Arena. 
It  was  designed  by  Chicago  architect 
Harry  Weese  for  the  Washington  Drama 


Society  which  is  a  non-profit  cultural 
organization  operating  the  Arena  Stage. 
The  formal  dedication  and  first  dramatic 
production  took  place  in  October.  The 
building  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
Southwest  Urban  Renewal  develop- 
ment area. 

*  *         * 

Mrs.  George  Garrett,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Arboretum,  Garden  Club 
of  America,  reports  that  many  im- 
portant developments  are  occurring 
at  the  Arboretum.  Plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  main  laboratory  building 
have  been  completed  and  will  be  out  for 
bids;  greenhouses  will  soon  be  in 
operation  and  two  residences  and  the 
gateways  are  nearing  completion.  The 
Advisory  Council  is  made  up  of  many 
distinguished  horticulturalists  and  three 
women  members  who  are  all  members 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  which 
has  aided  immeasurably  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Arboretum. 

*  *         * 

Look  Magazine  is  devoting  a  whole 
January  issue  to  Washington.  House 
and  Garden  has  a  whole  issue  on  Wash- 
ington planned  for  July  but  may  move 
it  up,  Esquire  is  devoting  its  whole  July 
issue,  Holiday  is  gathering  material  now 
for  a  whole  issue,  House  Beautiful  and 
the  National  Geographic  both  have 
major  features  coming  out  on  this  fair 
city,  and  the  Ford  Company  is  now  ad- 
vertising a  new  slick  color  magazine 
that  will  devote  its  entire  first  issue 
(November  15)  to  Washington. 

*  *         * 

The  idea  for  a  brochure  on  the  White 
House  has  originated  with  the  Presi- 
dent's wife,  who  is  eager  for  people  to 
understand  better  the  Executive  Man- 
sion and  its  history.  Thousands  of 
Americans  tour  the  Mansion  every 
week.  It  is  amazing  that  such  a  pam- 
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phlet  has  never  been  issued  before.  The 
new  booklet,  which  is  to  be  primarily 
educational,  will  be  ready  early  in  1962. 
Of  course,  there's  a  committee  for  this 
non-profit  enterprise:  David  E.  Finley 
has  been  named  chairman;  John  Walker, 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
treasurer;  T.  Sutton  Jett,  superinten- 
dent of  National  Capital  Parks,  execu- 
tive Secretary. 

*  *          * 

President  Kennedy  has  named  his 
recent  appointee  to  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  Mrs.  James  F. 
Rowe,  Jr.  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  retiring  Chairman,  Dean  A. 
M.  Woodruff,  resigned  as  Chairman  to 
allow  the  President  to  appoint  a  Demo- 
crat in  his  place,  and  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed Vice  Chairman.  Under  the  law, 
the  designation  of  the  chairman  is  left 
to  the  White  House.  Walter  C.  Louch- 
heim,  Washington  investment  con- 
sultant has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Commission.  His  term  will  run 
to  January  1963. 

*  *         * 

The  developments  of  Lafayette 
Square  continue  to  be  of  great  concern. 
During  the  past  year,  the  decision  was 
made  to  retain  not  only  Decatur  House, 
and  Blair  House  but  in  addition  the  two 
red  brick  houses  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Jackson 
Place,  and  the  building  presently  used 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  17th  Street.  A  great  effort 
is  being  made  by  all  concerned  to  achieve 
a  character  for  the  new  buildings  that 
is  both  architecturally  distinguished 
and  at  the  same  time  respects  the 


presence  of  the  old  historical  buildings. 
A  number  of  approaches  are  being 
studied  in  detail  by  the  architects. 


The  Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City  has  submitted  to  the  President 
certain  premises  for  his  consideration: 

1.  It  is  not  too  late  to  take  steps  to 
alter  the  present  plans  for  monolithic 
construction  on  Lafayette  Square. 

2.  The  plan  to  construct  a  huge  law 
court   building   on   the    East   Side    of 
Lafayette  Square  should  be  reexamined. 

3.  The  West  side  of  Lafayette  Square 
can  be  preserved  with  a  great  deal  of  its 
former  character  by  reduction  of  tall 
narrow  buildings  to  three  stories   and 
rebuilding  the  original  fronts. 


The  Marshall  House,  Mrs.  Robert 
Low  Bacon's  Historic  Residence  at 
1801  F  Street,  N.  W.,  one  block  from 
the  White  House  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  to  be  bequeathed  to  the  National 
Trust. 

Mrs.  Bacon,  of  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, offered  the  notable  four-story 
house  to  be  made  available  upon  her 
death,  "as  a  historic  place."  She 
stated  further  that  she  would  bequeath 
with  it  "the  furniture  necessary  to 
preserve  the  character  of  the  main  floor 
of  the  house." 

The  Trust  would  be  permitted  to  use 
the  remaining  area  for  headquarters  for 
its  Washington  staff. 

John  Marshall,  who  served  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  from  1801  to  1835,  lived  in  the 
house  between  1831  and  1833. 


UNESCO  Issues  Report 

Continued  from  page  1 


30  to  July  7,  1962.  The  world-wide 
interest  engendered  could  be  valu- 
able to  the  national  park  concept. 
Many  government  agencies  in 
the  United  States  are  reviewing  the 


report  and  draft  and  their  com- 
ments will  be  included  in  the  U.  S. 
government  position  on  the  recom- 
mendation, as  a  member  state  of 
UNESCO. 
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Encroachment  Study  Published 


"The  Loss  of  Park  and  Recreation 
Land — Where  We  Stand  and  What 
To  Do  About  It",  a  complete  re- 
port of  the  findings  of  a  nation-wide 
survey  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Encroachment  of  Recreation 
and  Park  Lands  and  Waters  has 
just  been  published. 

The  study  was  induced  by  the 
increasing  threat  of  encroachment 
and  the  need  to  survey  the  nation- 
wide problem  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  loss  of 
park  and  recreation  areas.  "The 
Loss  of  Park  and  Recreation  Land" 
clearly  defines  our  position  today 
and  recommends  preventive  action. 
The  report  warns  that  the  march 
on  park  and  recreation  areas  is 
picking  up  speed.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  serious  encroachments 
reported  in  the  ten-year  survey 
period  beginning  in  1950  occurred 
in  the  last  three  years.  Millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  irreplaceable  park 
lands  and  open  space  have  slipped 
away  from  public  recreation  use  into 
the  path  of  such  things  as  highways, 
commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises, schools  and  community  build- 
ings and  housing  developments. 
Reports  submitted  by  130  local 
and  county  park  and  recreation 
authorities  indicated  a  total  of 
2,687  acres  lost  at  259  of  the  267 
areas  at  which  encroachments  were 
recorded.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  land  and  improvements  lost  at 
44  of  these  areas  was  nearly  $9,000,- 
000.  City  agencies  took  the  land, 
which  was  largely  that  of  large 
parks,  in  over  55  percent  of  the 
cases;  state  agencies  took  the  rest. 
Action  or  consent  of  city  authorities 


was  the  method  most  frequently 
used  to  affect  the  encroachments 
while  eminent  domain  was  used  in 
many  highway  cases,  especially  by 
state  authorities. 

The  silver  lining  in  the  report  is 
the  substantial  evidence  that 
aroused  groups  who  presented  a 
united  front  and  took  action  stopped 
encroachment.  "The  Loss  of  Park 
and  Recreation  Land"  is  an  in- 
valuable tool  for  community-minded 
citizens  and  park  and  recreation 
executives  to  aid  them  in  building 
public  awareness  of  the  need  not 
only  to  protect  but  to  acquire  land 
for  public  recreation  use.  These 
pertinent  facts  of  the  situation  today 
can  aid  communities  in  fighting  the 
nation's  most  serious  park  and 
recreation  problem — saving  open 
land  for  this  generation  and  the 
generations  to  come. 

The  policy  statement  on  Land  for 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Camping 
included  in  this  publication,  offers 
every  community  a  pattern  for 
building  a  sound  land  protection 
and  acquisition  schedule  into  a 
community's  priority  program  for 
growth  and  expansion. 

"The  Loss  of  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Land"  contains  the  results  and 
observations  of  the  recent  nation- 
wide survey  of  Encroachment,  made 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Park  Executives, 
the  American  Recreation  Society, 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  and  the  National  Recreation 
Association.  Donald  F.  Sinn,  Super- 
intendent, Flint  Recreation  and 
Park  Board,  Flint,  Michigan,  served 
as  National  Committee  Chairman 
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and  George  D.  Butler,  Research 
Department  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  New  York  City, 
served  as  Research  Consultant. 

For  the  first  time  the  park  and 
recreation  profession  has  joined 
together  in  a  united  front  in  alerting 
the  nation  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  with  the  publication  of 


these    findings. 

"The  Loss  of  Park  and  Recreation 
Land"  can  be  ordered  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives, Oglebay  Park,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  at  $1.00  per  copy 
with  the  following  discounts  on 
bulk  orders:  10  copies  or  more  .  .  . 
20  percent  discount. 


Old  Sacramento 

A  Statement  of  Findings 


The  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has 
made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  var- 
ious freeway  routes  and  the  impact 
they  would  have  on  the  historical 
values  in  Old  Sacramento.  It  is  fully 
cognizant  that  determinants  other 
than  historical  values  are  involved 
in  deciding  on  freeway  locations, 
but  these  are  for  others  to  assess.  A 
particularly  important  aspect  of 
this  historical  area  is  the  close  re- 
lationship of  the  old  buildings  to  the 
adjacent  Sacramento  River,  the 
site  of  Sutler's  Embarcadero,  the 
landing  or  gateway  to  the  Northern 
mines. 

Old  Sacramento  does  contain  his- 
torical values  worth  preserving. 
Two  buildings,  the  Big  Four  House 
and  the  Hastings  Building  (Pony 
Express  Terminal),  and  their  his- 
toric settings,  have  recognized  na- 
tional significance  and  should  be 
preserved,  in  place  if  possible.  From 
the  regional  and  Statewide  stand- 
points, Old  Sacramento  contains  a 
collection  of  31  old  structures  im- 
portantly associated  with  broad 
aspects  of  Western  history  and  with 
notable  men  and  events.  These 


buildings  offer  an  opportunity  to 
re-create  and  preserve  a  significant 
segment  of  the  pioneer  Western 
scene  for  the  inspiration,  education, 
and  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions. The  destruction  of  these 
buildings  would  be  a  distinct  loss  in 
the  historical  field. 

The  construction  of  a  freeway  on 
the  adopted  route  between  2nd  and 
3rd  Streets  through  the  Old  Sacra- 
mento district  would  require  the 
destruction  or  removal  of  about 
half  of  the  historic  buildings  in  the 
district,  including  the  Big  Four 
House  and  would  reduce  Old  Sac- 
ramento from  a  district  of  8  blocks 
to  4  blocks.  The  large-scale  demo- 
lition of  so  many  historic  structures 
should  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
and  determined  efforts  should  be 
made  to  avoid  such  destruction. 

The  alternate  to  demolition  is  the 
removal  of  buildings  to  a  new  loca- 
tion which,  generally  speaking,  im- 
pairs their  integrity,  though  in  this 
case  there  is  evidence  that  some  of 
these  buildings  have  been  raised 
from  their  foundations  once  already 
to  protect  them  from  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  River.  If 
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the  choice  has  to  be  made  between 
demolition  or  removal  of  historic 
buildings,  the  later  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  Daly  Plan  adopted  by  the 
City  proposes  that  15  of  the  16 
historic  buildings  in  the  path  of  the 
freeway  be  moved  or  reconstructed 
in  the  remaining  4-bIock  historical 
zone.  The  Plan  further  suggests 
that  the  community,  with  the  help 
of  the  State  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,  undertake  the  historical 
conservation  aspects  of  the  project. 
The  freeway  would  limit  access  to 
Old  Sacramento. 

Although  an  adjacent  freeway 
would  make  it  difficult  to  have  a 


convincing  historical  environment 
for  the  sites  of  national  and  regional 
significance,  the  modified  environ- 
ment of  the  4-bIock  area  would  have 
value  as  an  historical  exhibit.  Recog- 
nition of  the  desirability  of  preser 
vation  is  an  important  credit  in  the 
Daly  Plan. 

The  National  Park  Service  in 
analyzing  the  various  freeway  plans 
wishes  to  emphasize  that  there  are 
historical  values  in  Old  Sacramento 
important  to  the  community,  the 
State,  and  in  a  degree  to  the  Nation, 
and  it  therefore  urges  the  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  Old  Sacra- 
mento as  far  as  practicable. 


New  Members 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 

September,  October,  November  and 

December  1961 


Alabama 

Library,  Auburn  University,  Auburn 

Alaska 

George  Nichols,  Division  of  Planning, 
Juneau 

District  of  Columbia 
Harry  A.  Fisher 
Charles  B.  Nutting 
Hamilton  Robinson 
Herbert  W.  Schmitt 

Hawaii 
Wade  McVay,  Honolulu 


Maryland 

Allegany  County  Planning  and  Zoning 

Commission,  Cumberland 
Lt.  Col.  Frederick  A.    Moran,   USAF 

Ret.,       District      Heights,       Prince 

Georges  County 

New  York 

Arthur  H.  Mittelstaedt,  Jr.,  Port  Wash- 
ington 

Oregon 

School   of  Forestry,    State   University, 
Corvallis 

Virginia 

Library,    William   and   Mary   College, 
Williamsburg 
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Highlights  of  the  Lake  Texoma  State  Park 

Conference 


The  41st  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
held  September  24-29  with  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  as  hosts,  was  an 
outstanding  one.  The  setting  was 
Lake  Texoma  Lodge,  a  nationally 
known  water  recreation  center.  The 
93,000-acre  lake  provided  many 
types  of  activities.  The  Lodge  and 
cottages  provided  excellent  accom- 
modations and  the  convention  hall, 
with  its  entrance  area  for  exhibits — 
all  were  the  "last  word"  in  con- 
venience and  attractiveness. 

The  program  opened  with  wel- 
coming addresses  from  J.  Carter 
King,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Texas  State 
Parks  Board  and  Mack  Burks, 
Chairman  Oklahoma  Planning  and 
Resources  Board.  Both  were  cordial 
in  extending  their  hospitality  and 
the  greetings  were  acknowledged 
by  Arthur  C.  Elmer,  President  of 
the  Conference.  Lt.  Governor  Nigh 
of  Oklahoma  was  an  outstanding 
luncheon  speaker  with  a  new  tech- 
nique in  relating  humorous  stories. 
He  was  a  decided  "hit." 

The  Roll  Call  of  the  States,  a 
feature  of  the  Conferences,  resulted 
in  reports  from  40  states  and  2  from 
Canada.  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Van- 
derzicht  presided  with  their  custom- 
ary gusto  and  kept  the  sessions 
lively  and  on  schedule. 

Conference  delegates  were  dis- 
appointed that  Senator  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  of  Texas  was  unable  to 
attend  as  the  dinner  guest  speaker, 
but  the  pressure  of  the  final  days  of 
Congress  before  adjournment  pre- 
vented his  appearance.  Dr.  Ross  A. 


Maxwell  of  Austin,  Texas  sub- 
stituted for  Senator  Yarborough. 
Dr.  Maxwell  has  served  as  Super- 
intendent of  Big  Bend  National 
Park  and  his  talk  touched  upon 
effective  public  relations  for  state 
parks. 

An  outstanding  presentation  was 
that  of  Col.  Howard  W.  Penney, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  who  outlined 
the  operations  of  the  Corps  in  the 
district.  The  session  on  Federal 
and  National  Programs  included 
the  following:  Tom  Allen,  reporting 
for  the  National  Park  Service;  O.  J. 
Lowry,  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
Matt  Huppuch,  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Karl  Landstrom,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Two  technical  sessions  were  held 
on  Marinas,  conducted  by  Ira  B. 
Lykes,  of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  Ernest  E.  Allen,  National  Park 
Service,  on  Rest  Rooms. 

Entertainment  was  varied  and 
included  fishing,  boating,  golf,  horse- 
back riding  and  aeroplane  rides. 

The  inspection  trip  on  the  final 
day  took  the  delegates  across  the 
Lake  to  the  Eisenhower  Marina,  a 
true  luxury  port.  This  is  a  boater's 
dream,  a  showplace  of  gayly  covered 
steel  and  aluminum  docks.  The 
Marina  cost  about  $1.5  million  and 
provides  292  boat  slips.  The  trip  to 
the  Marina  was  made  by  motor 
launches.  The  group  was  enter- 
tained at  a  beautiful  luncheon  at 
Tanglewood  Club,  near  the  Marina. 
This  was  followed  by  bus  trips  to 
the  Eisenhower  Birthplace  State 
Park  at  Denison,  Texas,  where  the 
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birthplace  home  is  preserved  as  a 
national  shrine.  Not  far  from  Bon- 
ham,  Texas,  is  the  Sam  Rayburn 
Museum  and  Memorial  Library,  a 
project  which  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  "Mr.  Sam"  in  recent 
years.  Here  are  preserved  the  papers, 
books  and  historical  momentoes  of 
the  man  who  served  as  Speaker 
longer  than  any  other  man  in  his- 
tory. A  small  delegation  called  on 
Speaker  Rayburn  at  his  home. 

The  closing  event  of  the  Con- 
ference was  an  old  fashioned  Chuck 
Wagon  dinner  held  at  Bonham 
State  Park,  where  the  decorations 


were  yellow  roses  of  Texas  and 
dinner  eaten  by  lantern  light  in  an 
outdoor  patio. 

Two  Board  meetings  were  held, 
and  a  Members'  Meeting.  The  main 
feature  of  the  Members'  meeting 
was  the  election  of  several  new 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors: 
Tom  Allen,  Kentucky;  Gerald 
O'Connor,  Forest  Preserve  District, 
Cook  County,  III.;  Roman  Koenings, 
Wisconsin;  Joseph  Truncer,  New 
Jersey  and  E.  Elwood  Edey  of 
Ottawa,  Canada,  the  first  Canadian 
ever  elected  to  the  Board. 


New  Members 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
September,  October,  November  and 

December  1961 


Michigan 

Mrs.  Kathleen  J.  Lowrie,  Birmingham 

Minnesota 

Thomas  C.  Savage,  South  St.  Paul 

Nebraska 

Dale  R.  Bree,  Lincoln 

Ira  Glasser,  Nebraska  Gty 

Dallas  Johnson,  Ponca 

Vincent  L.  Rotherham,  Niobrara 

Karl  B.  Kuhlmann,  Blomfield 

Leon  Stine,  Ames 

Victor  R.  Leonard,  Chadron 

New  York 

Brown  Engineers,  New  York 

Blauvelt  Engineering  Co.,  New  York 

Sidney  M.  Shapiro,  Babylon,  L.  I. 

Robert  Middlebrooks,  Albany 

James  Biggane,  Albany 

C.  R.  Blakelock,  Babylon 

Long  Lumber  Co.,  New  Scotland 

Nevada 

William  J.  Hart,  Carson  City 


Pennsylvania 

Ralph  Benna,  Schellsburg 

South  Carolina 

E.  R.  Vreeland,  Columbia 

F.  Marion  Dwight,  Columbia 
Kenneth  B.  Simmons,  Columbia 

Texas 

J.  H.  Buchanan,  Canyon 
Tom  Steele,  Jr.,  Denison 
E.  O.  Phillips,  Washington 
Albert  S.  McGehee,  Port  Isabel 
Hon.    and    Mrs.    John    M.    Winslow, 
Menard 

Washington 

E.  V.  Putnam,  Olympia 

West  Virginia 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Glen    A.    Williamson, 

Friendly 

Preston  D.  Harper,  Mprgantown 
Earl  E.  Gaylor,  Wheeling 

Wisconsin 

Standard    Steel    Products    Mfg.    Co., 
Milwaukee 
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PERSONALS 

William  W.  Wells  resigned  as 
Assistant  Director,  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission,  Louisiana, 
effective  September  30  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  Assistant  Chief, 
Branch  of  State  Cooperation,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Wells  has  been  engaged 
in  park  and  recreation  work  since 
graduating  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  1933  with  a  bachelor  of 
fine  arts  degree  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. First  employed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  as  a  CCC 
landscape  foreman  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Ohio,  he  accepted 
a  position  as  landscape  architect 
with  the  Commission  in  1937  and 
later  served  as  Assistant  Director 
and  Director.  He  is  an  exceptionally 
active  member  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  and 
served  as  President  during  1958- 
1960;  is  a  Fellow,  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects  and  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives. 

Charles  A.  DeTurk  was  appointed 
Director,  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  California,  effective 
October  1.  The  position  was  created 
when  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  ap- 
proved the  reorganization  act, 


Chapter  2037  (A.B.  1593),  estab- 
lishing the  Resources  Agency  as 
one  of  three  super  agencies.  The 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, under  the  Resources  Agency, 
includes  the  Divisions  of  Recrea- 
tion, Small  Craft  Harbors,  and 
Beaches  and  Parks.  Mr.  DeTurk 
had  served  as  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks  since  May 
1959.  Appointment  to  the  position 
he  vacated  has  not  been  announced. 
The  new  Resources  Agency  is 
headed  by  Mr.  William  E.  Warne, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

George  C.  Moore  is  the  new 
Director  of  the  Kansas  Forestry, 
Fish  and  Game  Commission.  Mr. 
Moore,  a  former  chief  of  the  Georgia 
Game  Management  Division,  was 
employed  by  the  Commission  at  its 
August  meeting  and  officially  took 
office  as  Director  on  October  1. 

Dr.  James  T.  Cook  of  Marianna, 
Florida,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Florida  Board  of  Parks  and  Historic 
Memorials  at  the  Board's  annual 
meeting  at  Tallahassee,  October  15. 
He  succeeds  John  Fite  Robertson, 
Sarasota,  who  was  elected  Secre- 
tary. Dr.  Cook  was  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Smith,  Jr.,  Ocala. 
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Several  appointments  to  the  Mis- 
souri State  Park  Board  were  made 
by  Gov.  John  M.  Dalton  on  June  27. 
Reappointed  were  R.  I.  Colborn  of 
Paris  and  Robert  Wolpers  of  Poplar 
Bluff,  to  serve  until  October  1964. 
New  members  are  Ruby  Green  of 
Kirk  and  Evans  Shore  of  Cassville, 
whose  terms  will  expire  in  October 
1963. 

Leo  Antonio  Carrillo,  19  years  a 
member  of  the  California  State 
Park  Commission,  died  September 
10  at  the  age  of  81.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  in  1942 
and  resigned  last  February  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  his  work  on  the 
international  commission  of  the 
1964  New  York  World's  Fair.  Mr. 
Carrillo,  a  talented  actor  and  native 
of  California,  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  serving  on  public  commissions 
— "to  see  that  the  state  remained 
great  and  of  continuing  prosperity." 
His  California  ancestry  dates  to 
1837,  when  his  great-grandfather, 
Jose  Antonio  Carrillo,  was  pro- 
visional governor  before  the  state 
government  was  organized  in  1850. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Loyola  Uni- 
versity in  Los  Angeles,  a  football 
star  and  former  holder  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  championship  for  dis- 
tance ocean  swimming.  This  long- 
time advocate  of  preserving  Cali- 
fornia's natural  beauties  will  be 
missed  by  everyone  who  has  wit- 
nessed his  versatility  and  by  those 
with  whom  he  worked. 

Joseph  P.  Rahilly,  Newberry, 
retired  from  the  Michigan  Conser- 
vation Commission  November  7, 
after  27  years  of  service.  He  has 
served  on  the  Commission  longer 
than  any  man  in  its  41-year  history, 
including  six  years  as  chairman, 


and  has  been  instrumental  in  mold- 
ing many  of  the  policies  which  steer 
the  State's  conservation  movement. 
Jason  C.  Sawyer  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Forestry 
and  Recreation  Commission,  New 
Hampshire,  since  the  recent  death 
of  Harry  K.  Rogers,  who  had  served 
as  Chairman  since  1955. 

LEGISLATION 

Nebraska  legislation  (L.B.  635) 
provides  $10,000  per  month  in 
matching  grants  of  state  gasoline 
tax  funds  to  counties  which  apply 
for  funds  to  build  or  improve 
access  roads  to  state  park  areas  or 
state  special-use  areas  where  motor- 
boating  is  possible  and  permissible. 
It  also  provides  that  gasoline  used 
in  motorboats  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  gasoline  tax  refunds. 

MEETINGS 

Over  1,200  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Park  Executives 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Zoological  Parks  attended  the  sixty- 
third  annual  AIPE  conference  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  September 
24-28.  It  was  a  full  week  of  educa- 
tional meetings,  the  first  day  of 
which  was  devoted  to  committee 
and  business  sessions.  Daniel  W. 
Warren,  Jr.,  President,  and  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  and  Forestry, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  opened 
the  Conference.  General  sessions 
on  city-county  parks,  the  PARKS 
FOR  AMERICA  program,  and  Senior 
Citizens  not  only  brought  the 
membership  up-to-date  with  the 
Nation's  park  scene  but  also  pre- 
sented a  challenge  for  the  years 
ahead.  The  membership  meeting 
in  official  assembly  passed  resolu- 
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tions  supporting  bills  (H.R.8595) 
to  prevent  the  taking  of  park  lands 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
highway  purposes  and  (S.  2436) 
to  transfer  certain  land  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  administra- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Parks  system. 

Honorary  Fellowship  was  awarded 
to  three  members  recognized  as 
leaders  in  the  parks  and  recreation 
profession.  This  honor,  the  highest 
the  AIPE  can  give,  was  bestowed 
upon  Newton  B.  Drury,  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  (1940- 
1951)  and  Chief  of  the  California 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks, 
California  (1951-59);  Maxim  T. 
Gray,  General  Manager  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ontario  Government's 
Niagara  Park  Commission,  Canada; 
and  Frank  G.  Mclnnis,  Director  of 
the  Detroit  Zoological  Park,  Michi- 
gan. 

Results  of  the  election  of  new 
AIPE  officers  were  announced  at 
the  opening  session.  EIo  J.  Ur- 
banovsky,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Horticulture  and  Park  Manage- 
ment at  Texas  Technological  Col- 
lege is  the  new  President;  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  since  1951,  Vice- Presi- 
dent; Daniel  L.  Flaherty,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Park 
District,  and  Robert  A.  Lobdell, 
General  Manager  of  the  Park  and 
Recreation  Bureau,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, Directors  for  three-year  term. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Retaining  Open  Spaces  in  Mary- 
land, recently  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research,  University  of  Maryland, 


College  Park,  Maryland,  is  one  of 
many  economic  studies  by  the 
Bureau  since  1947.  Volume  15, 
Number  One,  dated  June  1961,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Lucie  G.  Krassa,  Re- 
search Associate  of  the  Bureau,  re- 
ports the  measures  which  may  be, 
and  in  part  have  been,  taken  by 
government  agencies  in  Maryland 
to  preserve  open  spaces.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  study  is  to  explore  means 
for  preserving  open  space,  defined 
functionally  as  "land  in  its  natural 
state  or  on  which  the  intensity  of 
physical  capital  improvement  is  not 
too  great  to  permit  conversion  of  the 
land  to  alternative  uses  related  to 
future  needs."  In  Maryland,  space 
has  become  a  limiting  factor  to 
which  expanding  population  and 
rapidly  accumulating  physical  struc- 
tures have  had  to  adjust.  Between 
Baltimore  and  Washington  expand- 
ing urban  peripheries  have  already 
made  contact,  creating  continuous 
strips  of  high-density  development. 
The  reader  will  find  specific  informa- 
tion regarding  the  role  of  the  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  in  the 
acquisition,  preservation,  planning 
and  development  of  open  spaces  and 
the  private  role  in  the  retention  of 
open  land  for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  State  Park  Visitor  is  a  recent 
82-page  report  of  the  Wisconsin 
Park  and  Forest  Travel  Study  by 
H.  Clifton  Hutchins,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Edgar  W.  Trecker, 
Jr.,  Forester,  Wisconsin  Conserva- 
tion Department,  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  State  Highway  Commission 
of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  the  Wisconsin  Conserva- 
tion Commission.  The  purpose  of 
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the  study  was  to  provide  informa- 
tion which  could  be  put  to  im- 
mediate use  in  overcoming  present 
deficiencies  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
Park  System  and  for  projecting 
estimates  of  future  space  require- 
ments for  non-urban  recreation. 

In  1958  some  20,262  motorists 
were  interviewed  between  June  20 
and  September  2  in  27  Wisconsin 
state  parks  and  forests.  Interviews 
amounted  to  2  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  cars  passing  over  the  park 
traffic  counters  during  this  period. 
Each  car  had  a  passenger  load 
averaging  3.5  persons.  Information 
obtained  included  the  following: 
more  than  one-third  (34  percent)  of 
the  visitors  came  to  the  area  for 
sightseeing,  19  percent  came  for 
picnicking,  17  percent  for  camping 
and  14  percent  for  swimming. 
Boating,  nature  study,  fishing,  cot- 
tage and  resort  use  attracted  rela- 
tively small  numbers.  Camping  is 
the  greatest  attraction  to  out-of- 
state  visitors.  Two-thirds  of  the 
state  park  visitors  were  Wisconsin 
residents  and  one-third  nonresidents, 
mostly  from  adjoining  states.  Resi- 
dent visitors  were  drawn  about 
equally  from  rural  counties  and 
cities,  and  about  one-half  visited 
parks  within  50  miles  of  home. 
The  average  income  of  state  park 
visitors  was  $5,551,  nearly  $1,000 
below  the  average  for  northern 
forest  visitors.  Two-thirds  of  all 
reported  incomes  were  in  the  $3,000- 
$9,000  range. 

Two-thirds  of  those  interviewed 
had  previously  visited  the  park,  19 
percent  came  on  recommendation 
of  others,  and  advertising  accounted 
for  8  percent.  Four  out  of  five 
visited  the  park  for  one  day  only 


and  4  percent  stayed  a  week  or 
longer.  Cars  from  the  greatest 
distances  brought  more  children 
which  suggested  that  such  trips  be- 
came a  family  affair.  The  average 
expenditure  reported  by  each  of  the 
car  parties  of  visitors  to  the  state 
parks  and  southern  forests  was 
$16.38.  Nearly  one-third  of  all 
visitors  interviewed  favored  direct 
payment  of  fees  for  park  use  either 
on  an  annual  basis  using  a  wind- 
shield sticker  or  on  a  day-use  basis. 
The  publication,  known  as  Techni- 
cal Bulletin  Number  22,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
servation Department,  Madison  1, 
Wisconsin. 

ARTICLES 

Much  has  been  written  recently 
about  encroachment  on  park  lands 
for  highways,  schools,  etc.  In  the 
August  issue  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, an  article  "The  Threat  of 
'Private'  Encroachment"  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Connell,  Superintendent  of 
Parks  and  Trees,  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, tells  of  a  more  subtle  form 
of  encroachment,  ".  .  .  the  gradual 
taking  over  of  park  facilities  by  pri- 
vate groups  until  virtual  possession 
exists."  He  states  that  park  ad- 
ministrators should  not  encourage 
the  so-called  "harmless"  efforts  of 
private  associations  and  individuals 
by  granting  special  privileges.  Also, 
that  there  is  a  public  reluctance  to 
use".  .  .  facilities  in  a  public  build- 
ing plastered  with  private  club 
notices  or  flying  a  private  club  flag 
on  a  public  flagpole."  Encroach- 
ment is  not  always  a  sudden  act, 
and  these  real  and  ever  present 
dangers,  he  warns,  should  be 
avoided  by  allotting  or  withholding 
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facilities  on  the  sole  basis  of  an 
honest  waiting  list,  the  proper  filing 
of  applications,  and  the  payment  of 
proper  fees. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 

Arizona.  Nearly  20,000  acres  of 
public  land  has  been  leased  to  Mari- 
copa  County  officials  at  25  cents  an 
acre  per  year  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. The  leases  presented  to  the 
county  September  11  by  Fred  J. 
Wiler,  Arizona  State  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  cov- 
ered over  1,000  acres  in  Lake  Pleas- 
ant Regional  Park,  northwest  of 
Phoenix,  and  nearly  18,000  acres  in 
McDowell  Mountain  Regional  Park, 
northeast  of  the  city.  These  two 
leases  are  the  first  in  the  Nation 
under  a  new  reduced  price  system 
which  went  into  effect  July  7. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  said,  "We  anticipate  there 
soon  will  be  others  in  those  States 
with  suitable  National  Land  Re- 
serve areas."  Under  the  new  recrea- 
tion program,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments that  agree  to  dedicate  new 
parks  for  perpetual  recreation  use 
can  purchase  areas  of  the  National 
Land  Reserve  for  $2.50  an  acre  or 
lease  them  for  25  cents  an  acre  per 
year.  Earlier  regulations  required 
state  and  local  agencies  to  pay  as 
high  as  70  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  for  recreation  lands. 

California.  The  people  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco  voted 
November  7  to  provide  $1.1  million 
to  acquire  116  acres  of  the  Fort 
Funston  area  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes.  Application  had  been 
made  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration on  November  15,  1960 
to  acquire  the  property  at  50  per- 


cent of  the  fair  market  value. 

Georgia.  Gov.  S.  Ernest  Vandiver 
anticipates  "one  of  America's  most 
beautiful,  ambitious  park  projects 
at  Stone  Mountain."  Anticipated 
revenue  certificate  funds  will  be 
used  to  construct  a  dam  in  Stone 
Mountain  Memorial  State  Park, 
costing  approximately  $11  million, 
to  impound  a  416-acre  lake.  Plans 
include  several  sand  beaches,  a 
marina,  fishing  dock,  and  a  Missis- 
sippi-River-type  steamboat.  An- 
other facility  scheduled  is  a  ski 
lift  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
provide  a  close-up  view  of  Gutzon 
Borglum's  heroic  Confederate 
carvings. 

Indiana.  By  agreement  with  the 
Army  Engineers,  the  Conservation 
Department  will  operate  and  man- 
age all  recreation  facilities  on  Mans- 
field Reservoir,  the  second  flood- 
control  reservoir  completed  in  the 
State.  Raccoon  Lake,  recently 
created  by  a  dam  near  Mansfield, 
50  miles  west  of  Indianapolis,  will 
have  a  surface  area  of  2,100  acres 
and  42  miles  of  shoreline  during 
summer  months  and  a  surface  area 
of  1,130  acres  during  winter  months 
and  early  spring  to  provide  maxi- 
mum storage  for  heavy  precipitation 
during  this  period.  To  make  the 
lake  enjoyable  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  the  Department  has 
established  separate  zones  on  the 
lake  for  fishing,  speed  boating, 
water  skiing,  sailing  and  other  water 
sports.  A  600-acre  wooded  area 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water 
will  be  developed  as  a  major  state 
recreation  area  for  camping,  pic- 
nicking, hiking,  nature  study,  swim- 
ming and  horseback  riding  with 
family  cabins  to  permit  visitors  to 
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spend  their  vacation  in  the  area. 
Between  October  15  and  January  10 
a  waterfowl  area  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake  will  be  a  wildlife 
refuge  closed  to  hunting. 

Kentucky.  The  $17  million  state 
park  program  includes  develop- 
ments in  five  new  parks  and  ex- 
pansion of  facilities  in  existing  parks. 
A  boat  dock  as  well  as  facilities  for 
launching  and  water  skiing  are 
planned  for  every  major  park  hav- 
ing an  accessible  water  front.  Serv- 
ice buildings,  with  rest  rooms  and 
showers  for  campers,  and  eight  new 
lodges  with  up-to-date  accommoda- 
tions, will  be  constructed  in  eight 
areas.  All  capital  construction  is 
due  for  completion  by  Spring  1962. 
Park  expansion  will  be  paid  for 
from  two  sources:  The  $10  million 
in  general  bonds  approved  by  the 
State's  electorate  and  $7  million 
in  revenue  bonds  to  be  paid  out  of 
cash  income  from  the  parks. 

Michigan.  The  August  sale  of  a 
$2  million  bond  issue  by  the  Con- 
servation Commission  set  the  stage 
for  the  first  series  of  park  improve- 
ments and  land  purchases  under 
the  State's  new  permit-bonding 
program.  Construction  work  on  19 
improvement  projects  started  in 
September,  and  $500,000  will  be 
spent  to  buy  1,000  acres  of  park 
land  contracted  for  by  the  Com- 
mission in  recent  months.  Receipts 
from  annual  and  daily  park  en- 
trance permits  will  be  used  to  retire 
the  bonds,  and  additional  bonds  will 
be  sold  to  cover  the  remaining  seg- 
ment of  a  $5  million  permit-bonding 
program  as  needed.  Receipts  from 
park  entrance  permits  through  Au- 
gust 15  totaled  $510,000. 


New  Jersey.  The  New  Jersey 
Green  Acres  Bond  Act  of  1961, 
authorizing  a  $60  million  bonding 
program  for  acquisition  of  recrea- 
tion and  conservation  lands  was 
ratified  by  the  voters  on  November 
8  by  more  than  a  three  to  one  mar- 
gin. Details  of  the  program  were 
outlined  in  the  September  issue  of 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT. 

New  York.  Parks  developed 
under  the  $75  million  state  bond 
issue  must  be  open  to  all  residents 
of  the  State,  according  to  a  recent 
ruling  of  the  New  York  State  Coun- 
cil of  Parks,  responsible  for  allocat- 
ing funds.  The  first  park  land  pur- 
chased with  bond-issue  funds  was 
the  beautifully  wooded  Marshall 
Field  Estate  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
Price  to  the  State  was  approxi- 
mately $4  million  for  the  1,426-acre 
site  which  includes  a  fresh  water 
lake,  seaplane  and  yacht  docks, 
shooting  preserve  and  polo  grounds. 
The  property  will  not  be  open  to  the 
public  until  funds  are  appropriated 
for  the  conversion  to  park  use. 

One  of  the  Council's  initial  ap- 
provals was  given  to  a  $3  million 
Baldwin  Park  development  at 
Hempstead,  Long  Island.  A  52-acre 
park  development  at  neighboring 
Oyster  Bay  with  state  bond  issue 
help  has  also  received  Council 
approval. 

Ohio.  Two  sources  contributed 
22,130  man-days  for  state  park 
work  projects  during  the  first  nine 
months  this  year.  The  Division  of 
Parks  furnished  supervision,  tools, 
and  limited  transportation  and  men 
on  relief  rolls  contributed  12,768 
man-days  through  cooperation  of 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare. 
Labor  from  two  honor  prison  camps 
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and  two  youth  camps  contributed 
additional  man-days,  according  to 
V.  W.  Flickinger,  Chief,  Division  of 
Parks. 

Pennsylvania.  A  land-buying  pro- 
gram to  acquire  a  site  for  the  largest 
public  lake  within  the  State's 
boundaries  is  underway  in  Butler 
County.  Dr.  Maurice  K.  Goddard, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  last  year  set  a  six-year 
goal  for  the  completion  of  the 
14,000-acre  project.  The  3,225- 
acre  "Lake  Arthur"  with  40  miles 
of  shoreline  will  be  the  center  of  the 
state  park  project  in  the  central- 
western  part  of  the  county.  The 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy 
is  the  motivating  force  in  the 
project  idea  and  completion  target 
is  1966.  So  far  3,070  acres  have 
been  acquired.  The  General  State 
Authority  is  working  with  $1  million 
allotted  for  the  land.  The  lake  will 
be  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Ed- 
mund Watts  Arthur,  Pittsburgh  at- 
torney, amateur  geologist  and  nat- 
uralist, and  widely  known  nature 
writer. 

A  recent  grant  of  $100,000  from 
The  A.  W.  Mellon  Educational  and 
Charitable  Trust  has  been  received 
by  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy for  land  acquisition.  A 
part  of  the  new  funds  will  be  used  to 
purchase  a  300-acre  wildflower  re- 
serve in  Raccoon  Valley,  Beaver 
County.  The  Conservancy  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  raise  approximately 
$50,000  for  trails,  parking  areas,  and 
related  facilities  to  permit  controlled 
public  use  of  this  resource.  This  has 
brought  to  $355,000  the  total  of 
funds  the  Trust  has  provided  for 
the  Conservancy's  work  since  1958. 
In  1951,  the  Trust  made  an  outright 


grant  of  $50,000  for  the  McConnell's 
Mill  project  and  an  additional 
$100,000  in  matching  grant  made 
possible  the  acquisition  of  Mc- 
Connell's  Mill  State  Park. 

An  early  start  upon  the  face- 
lifting of  the  1,923-acre  McConnell's 
Mill  State  Park  is  expected  as  a  re- 
sult of  legislative  enactment  of  the 
administration  capital  budget  bill 
making  available  $124,476  for  re- 
habilitation of  the  famed  Mc- 
Connell's Mill  and  $90,000  for 
roads  and  other  park  improvements. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Recreation  facilities  and  improve- 
ments at  TVA  lakes  during  1960  in- 
creased 19.8  percent  over  the  value 
of  lakeshore  facilities  at  the  close  of 
1959.  Nearly  $20  million  in  im- 
provements were  added  during  the 
year  to  bring  the  total  value  of  such 
facilities  to  $120,569,000.  Visits  to 
the  TVA  lakes  have  increased  at  an 
average  rate  of  more  than  2.5  mil- 
lion a  year  since  1947.  In  June, 
TVA  reported  an  estimated 
42,349,000  person-day  visits  to  the 
lakes  for  recreation  purposes  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1961. 
More  than  51,000  boats  valued  at 
$34.8  million  are  now  kept  on  the 
lakes.  This  is  approximately  2,800 
more  boats  than  last  year,  not 
counting  privately  owned  boats 
kept  at  home  and  taken  to  the  lakes 
for  a  day's  outing.  Recreation 
facilities  and  services  on  TVA  lakes 
in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  are  operated  by  private 
enterprise  or  public  agencies  other 
than  TVA. 

Virginia.  The  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment has  announced  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  the  863-acre  Mountain 
Meadow  Farm  in  Smyth  County  for 
inclusion  in  the  Commonwealth's 
natural  area  system.  The  tract, 
with  two  mountain  trout  streams 
and  stands  of  timber,  was  purchased 
by  the  Nature  Conservancy  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Old  Dominion 
Foundation.  This  is  the  fifth  area 


to  be  added  to  the  system  under 
the  Department's  new  wilderness 
area  program.  Others  are  Parker's 
Marsh  on  the  shore  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Bone  Island  off  the  Eastern 
Shore,  Seashore  Natural  area  in 
Princess  Anne  County,  and  Goshen 
Pass  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
Rockbridge  County. 


Frank  D.  Quinn  Retired  from  Texas  State 
Parks  Board 


Frank  D.  Quinn,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  one  of  Texas' 
longest-serving  unpaid  officials,  has 
retired  from  the  Texas  State  Parks 
Board.  Mr.  Quinn,  who  joined  the 
Texas  State  Parks  Board  as  its 
executive  director  more  than  a 
quarter-century  ago,  and  has  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  has  been 
a  dedicated  worker.  He  has  ac- 
tively promoted  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  state  parks  and 
improvement  projects.  Through  the 
years  he  must  have  given  half  his 
time  from  his  real  estate  business 
and  other  affairs  to  the  state  parks. 

To  replace  Mr.  Quinn,  the 
Governor  of  Texas  selected  Mr. 
Quinn's  brother-in-law,  Max 
Starcke,  who  is  well  known  in  the 
field  of  water  conservation  and 


electricity.  Harry  Hornby  of  Uvalde 
was  also  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Quinn  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  newly  created 
Place  4  state  representative  post 
authorized  by  the  last  legislature, 
due  to  a  population  increase.  It 
includes  all  of  Travis  County.  The 
Democratic  Primary  will  be  held 
May  5,  1962. 

Mr.  Starcke,  the  new  appointee, 
has  long  been  active  in  civic  affairs. 
He  was  Mayor  of  Sequin  for  six 
terms  and  has  always  been  in- 
terested in  public  park  facilities. 
He  is  well  known  in  the  field  of 
water  conservation  and  electricity 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Texas  Water  Conservation  Associa- 
tion in  1944. 
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Association  of  Southeastern  State 
Park  Directors 

By  WILLIAM  W.  WELLS,  Assistant  Chief,  Branch  of  State  Cooperation 
National  Park  Service 


The  20th  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Association  of  Southeastern 
State  Park  Directors  was  held 
October  17-19  at  Morrow  Mountain 
State  Park,  North  Carolina.  The 
group  was  welcomed  by  President 
Thomas  Ellis  and  by  Robert  W. 
Scott,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
State  Parks,  Board  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  North  Carolina. 
Approximately  50  state  park  au- 
thorities, their  key  personnel,  other 
program  participants  and  National 
Park  Service  staff  members  at- 
tended. Governor  Terry  Sanford 
greeted  the  Association  and  stressed 
the  value  of  state  participation  in 
conferences  of  this  type. 

Detailed  statistical  data  were  fur- 
nished in  "The  Roll  Call  of  the 
States."  Verbal  presentations  from 
each  state  provided  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  informative  sessions 
of  the  conference.  Highlights  were: 
(1)  Alabama  and  Florida  are  operat- 
ing conservation  work  camps  for 
youth  first  offenders.  South 
Carolina  is  operating  a  successful 
youth  conservation  camp  to  help 
develop  their  state  parks;  (2)  all 
states  reported  a  continued  increase 
in  tent  and  trailer  camping;  (3) 
North  Carolina  and  Florida  have 
increased  their  service  fees;  (4)  the 
Kentucky  $100  million  bond  pro- 
gram, approved  in  November  1960, 
provided  $10  million  for  parks,  and 
this  amount  is  being  used  to  build 
eight  lodges  and  to  renovate  all 
existing  cabins;  (5)  the  largest  ex- 


pansion in  the  Maryland  program 
is  toward  land  acquisition;  (6)  West 
Virginia  reported  a  complete  re- 
organization of  its  park  agency, 
which  is  now  set  up  as  the  Division 
of  State  Parks  and  Recreation  in  the 
new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources; (7)  more  attention  is  being 
given  to  interpretation  in  many  of 
the  state  parks. 

A  clear  and  concise  explanation 
of  how  state  parks  fit  into  the  co- 
operative services  of  the  National 
Park  Service  was  given  by  Thomas 
W.  Morse,  Regional  Chief,  Branch 
of  State  Cooperation,  Region  One, 
National  Park  Service.  He  also  re- 
ported on  the  progress  of  the  "Parks 
for  America"  Committee. 

The  program  for  the  Seventh 
Annual  Southeastern  Park  and 
Recreation  Training  Institute  for 
Planning,  Maintenance,  and  Opera- 
tion to  be  held  at  North  Carolina 
State  College  was  presented  by 
Charles  Stott. 

A  panel  discussion  on  "Inter- 
pretive Programs  for  Historic 
Areas"  was  chaired  by  Ben  H. 
Bolen,  Commissioner  of  Parks,  Vir- 
ginia. Serving  with  him  were  Ralph 
Hager;  Carl  Gillen;  Benjamin  F. 
Moomaw,  Jr.,  and  S.  W.  Perry. 
Mr.  Hager  reported  that  the  Florida 
historical  marker  program  is  very 
active.  Both  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr. 
Moomaw  pointed  out  the  need  to 
interpret  history  properly  to  young 
people.  Mr.  Moomaw  stated  that 
"school  children  are  the  VIP's  of 
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park  visitors."  A  very  interesting 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  audio- 
visual aids  for  interpretation  was 
given  by  Mr.  Perry. 

The  panel  on  "Family  Camping" 
was  chaired  by  C.  West  Jacocks, 
Director  of  State  Parks,  South 
Carolina.  Panel  members  were  Don 
Penegor,  Bill  Parr,  Milton  Harr, 
Edward  Branch,  and  Frank  Ment- 
zer,  Editor  of  Family  Camping. 
Design  features  were  discussed  by 
Mr.  Penegor  and  Mr.  Parr.  Points 
brought  out  were  that:  (1)  advance 
registration  is  impractical;  (2)  the 
provision  of  automatic  laundry  de- 
vices is  probably  a  mistake;  (3)  fees 
are  being  increased;  (4)  two  weeks 
is  the  usual  limit  allowed  for  each 
encampment;  (5)  permits  are  re- 
quired; (6)  pets  are  either  not  per- 
mitted at  all  or  in  some  cases  must 
be  on  leash. 

Mr.  Mentzer  brought  out  some 
very  informative  facts  in  his  dis- 
cussion from  The  Camper's  View- 
point. He  classified  campers  in 
three  different  categories;  the  vaca- 
tion camper,  the  touring  camper 
and  the  wilderness  camper.  He 
feels  that  many  park  authorities 
are  too  concerned  about  giving 
campers  too  much.  Most  campers 
don't  want  tent  platforms;  they 
bring  their  own  cooking  facilities 
along  with  them;  flush  toilets  or 
central  wash  houses  are  not  a  re- 
quirement; laundry  facilities  are 
needed  only  for  travel  campers,  but 
are  not  essential;  wilderness  campers 
want  only  minimum  facilities;  a 
family  fire  pit  with  wood  is  desired; 
and  overflow  camping  areas  are 
needed  to  eliminate  "no  vacancy" 
signs.  Mr.  Mentzer  also  mentioned 
the  very  active  travel  camping  in 


Europe  where  all  cities  have  camp- 
grounds and  stressed  the  need  for 
municipal  campgrounds  adjacent 
to  cities  in  the  United  States.  He 
pointed  out  that  campers  are  good 
paying  tourists  and  that  a  line 
should  be  drawn  on  what  govern- 
ment can  and  should  supply  so  that 
private  campgrounds,  which  are 
needed,  can  operate  at  a  profit. 

Alfred  B.  LaGasse,  Executive 
Secretary,  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives,  spoke  on  the 
subject  "Concessions  and  Revenue- 
Producing  Facilities."  He  said  that 
there  is  a  greater  trend  toward 
review  of  state  park  financial  struc- 
tures leading  to  a  pay-as-you-go 
concept.  Mr.  LaGasse  reported 
that  the  gross  revenue  from  all 
types  of  parks  at  the  present  time 
is  $1,750,000,000. 

A  tour  of  Morrow  Mountain 
State  Park  was  held  Wednesday 
afternoon,  ending  up  with  a  visit  to 
a  very  fine  interpretive  museum  re- 
cently completed  and  a  discussion 
of  nature-trail-labeling  devices. 

Tke  outstanding  social  event  of 
the  Conference  was  a  dinner  featur- 
ing Louisiana  cuisine  prepared  by 
Polk  Hebert  of  Louisiana  and  served 
by  Mr.  Hebert  and  Ellen  Bryan 
Moore  who,  as  Register  of  the  State 
Land  Office,  is  an  ex-officio  member 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission. 

The  final  session  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Safety  Programs  in  State 
Parks"  conducted  by  Polk  Hebert. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  1962: 
Ben  Bolen,  Virginia,  President; 
Henry  D.  Struble,  Georgia,  Vice- 
President;  Kermit  McKeever,  West 
Virginia,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Williamsburg,  Virginia,  was  se- 
lected as  the  meeting  place  for  the 
1962  meeting.  Resolutions  were 
passed:  (1)  electing  William  W. 
Wells  and  Thomas  W.  Morse, 
honorary  members  of  the  Associa- 


tion; (2)  extending  appreciation  to 
the  host  state,  and  (3)  noting  the 
death  of  Randolph  Odell,  former 
Commissioner  of  Parks,  Virginia, 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


Open  Space  Provisions 

Remarks  of  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  Planning  Consultant  to  New  England  Chapter- 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  September  27,  1961 

For  anyone  like  myself,  who  has 
been  stressing  the  importance  of 
open  spaces  in  metropolitan  and 
regional  planning  for  so  many 
years,  the  inclusion  of  the  new  Sec- 
tion 701  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  with  Federal  recognition  of 
that  fact  is  certainly  cause  for  a 
celebration.  And  the  forms  of 
Federal  recognition  give  added 
cause  for  new  resolutions  and  efforts 
in  both  the  planning  for  urban  areas 
and  in  carrying  out  the  open  space 
provisions  of  those  plans. 

Many  of  those  who  first  opened 
up  the  field  of  city  planning  came 
from  the  sister  profession  of  Land- 
scape Architecture — Olmsted,  John 
Nolen,  Sr.,  Hubbard,  Manning — 
to  name  a  few  from  New  England; 
and  they  naturally  emphasized  1. 
parks  and  open  spaces  in  their  plan- 
ning work.  But  in  more  recent 
years,  perhaps  because  of  the  in- 
fluence of  architects,  builders  and 
real  estate  interests,  the  emphasis 
in  most  city  planning  has  been  on 
building  and  on  intensive  use  of 
land.  Nowadays  any  park  or  open 
space  that  is  not  intensively  de- 
veloped and  "used"  is  commonly 
regarded  as  just  waste  land. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  trying 
to  save  our  existing  parks  and  to 
add  new  open  spaces  to  serve  our 
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growing  urban  populations  have 
seemed  to  be  "voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness,"  in  more  senses  than 
one.  We  have  tried  to  point  out 
that  cities  consist  of  both  solids 
and  voids,  and  that  the  voids  are 
just  as  important  to  the  whole  as 
the  solids.  We've  tried  to  get 
people  to  understand  that  the  open 
spaces  in  the  metropolitan  area  give 
shape  and  form  to  urban  develop- 
ment— in  belts  or  wedges  or  islands. 
Now,  in  this  new  Housing  Act  of 
1961  these  truths  become — "Na- 
tional Policies." 

The  provisions  of  the  new  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1961  concerning  Open 
Spaces  are  particularly  significant 
for  planners  like  ourselves  in  several 
ways: — 

The  general  policy  is  backed  by 
money — the  help  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  assured  for  the 
"timely  acquisition  of  land  to  be 
used  as  permanent  open-space 
land."  The  H.H.F.A.  Admini- 
strator can  make  contracts  up  to 
50  million  dollars  for  grants  to 
states  and  local  bodies  for  open 
space  acquisition.  Yes,  $50,000,- 
000  is  "a  drop  in  the  bucket" 
compared  to  the  need, — but 
spread  as  20  or  30  percent  of  the 
land  cost,  it  should  encourage 
more  states  to  follow  the  ex- 
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ample  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts to  put  up  other  per- 
centages from  State  Funds, — 
and  anyway  it  is  just  a  starter,  if 
we  are  determined  to  make  it  so! 

2.  The    conditions    for    open-space 
grants  are  another  boost  for  plan- 
ning because  the  money  is  to  be 
available  only  where  a  compre- 
hensive urban  plan  is  either  al- 
ready in  existence  or  "is  being 
actively  carried  on"   under  the 
701  program  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954.     Furthermore,  the  ad- 
ditional 10  percent  (from  20  to 
30  percent)  for  grants  to  "public 
bodies  .  .  .  exercis(ing)  responsi- 
bilities  .  .  .   for  an  urban  area 
as    a    whole" — either    infrastate 
or     interstate — should     promote 
metropolitan  "government"  and 
give    us    planners    more    logical 
governmental  units  for  continu- 
ous planning  of  urban  areas. 

3.  The   "Planning   Requirements", 
as  Section  703  is  headed,  and  the 
following  section  emphasize   the 
tools  oj  Planning  for  open  space 
which    some    of   us    have    been 
pressing  for  adoption  or  greater 
use.  They  are  stated  in  that  sec- 
tion as  five  points: 

1)  The  open-space  use  of  ex- 
isting public  land — which  I  sup- 
pose  means    Institutional   prop- 
erties and  areas  of  that  sort; 

2)  Special    Tax    Provisions — 
which    might    include    the    pro- 
visions for  Classified  Forest  Land 
or  Yield  Taxes,  and  the  bill   I 
have  petitioned  for  in  the  Mass. 
General  Court  for  Classified  Open 
Space; 

3)  Zoning — which  certainly  in- 
cludes  Flood  Plain  Zoning  and 
the       "Conservancy       District" 


which  Dover  and  Lincoln  have 
adopted  at  my  suggestion.  I 
hope  this  "requirement"  in  the 
new  Housing  Act  will  stimulate 
interest  in  the  "O"  Zone  or  direct 
open  space  zoning  which  I  have 
been  advocating  for  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

4)  Subdivision  Regulations.  If 
the  H.H.F.A.  really  will  require 
that  subdivision  regulations  are 
used  to  preserve  open  spaces,  per- 
haps   they    can    influence    the 
builders  and  real  estate  interests 
to  at  least  stop  whittling  away 
the  regulatory  powers  of  planning 
agencies  in  State  Enabling  Legis- 
lation. 

5)  Leaseback    and    restrictive 
easements — refers    to    the    cam- 
paign which  we  have  been  wag- 
ing in  recent  years  for  acquisition 
of    rights-in-Iand,     conservation 
easements   or   interests    in   land 
which  are  less  than  the  fee  title. 

We  cannot  possibly  afford  the  out- 
right purchase  prices  for  full  title 
to  all  the  land  which  should  be 
"permanent"  open  space  under  a 
comprehensive  planning  program. 
It  is  therefore  imperative  that  we 
sharpen  and  use  these  other  tools 
to  carry  out  our  open-space  plans. 

Of  equal  importance  to  securing 
additional  open  space  is  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  on  to  what  we  al- 
ready have.  It  is  particuarly  grati- 
fying, therefore,  to  have  Section 
704  of  the  new  Housing  Act  include 
a  requirement  that  in  every  case  of 
conversion  of  open  space  to  other 
uses  there  shall  be  assurance  for 
"the  substitution  of  other  open 
space  land  of  at  least  equal  fair 
market  value  and  of  as  nearly  as 
feasible  equivalent  usefulness  and 
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location."  This  is  the  principle  I 
have  urged  on  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  in  a  bill 
before  the  Mass.  General  Court — 
with  particular  application  to  high- 
way raids  on  our  parks. 

Finally,  the  Open  Space  Sections 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  are 
significant  to  planners  for  the  ex- 
panded definition  of  open  space  land 
to  include  not  only  parks  and 
recreation  but  also  conservation 
and  scenic  and  historic  purposes. 
The  chance  to  further  develop  this 
whole  field  of  planning  is  provided 
in  Section  705  which  authorizes 
studies  and  technical  assistance  by 
the  H.H.F.A.  on  open  space  problems 
and  planning. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  these 
provisions  of  the  new  Housing 


Act  of  1961  will  open  the  way  to 
completion  of  two  great  open  space 
projects  for  total  urban  areas  which 
I  have  been  concerned  with  for 
thirty-five  years.  They  exemplify 
two  different  patterns  of  open 
space — the  wedges  between  urban 
"corridors"  planned  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  and  the  belt  separat- 
ing one  metropolitan  area  from 
others  as  proposed  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Circuit.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  will,  I  hope, 
be  asked  to  use  the  initial  authoriza- 
tion for  Federal  Grants  for  open 
space  to  complete  the  Upper  Po- 
tomac and  Lower  Potomac  wedges 
in  the  National  Capital  Region  and 
to  carry  forward  the  much-planned 
Bay  Circuit  Project  around  Boston. 


Oregon  and  Washington  Legislate 
Billboard  Control 


The  Oregon  Legislature  passed 
last  year,  almost  unanimously,  two 
roadside  protection  bills;  one  ap- 
plies the  National  Standards  to 
the  sections  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem where  the  right-of-way  was 
purchased  after  July  1,  1956,  thus 
qualifying  for  the  federal  bonus. 
The  spacing  between  signs  on  the 
rest  of  the  Interstate  Highways  was 
increased  from  1000  feet  to  2000  feet. 

The  other  bill  provides  for  a 
Scenic  Area  Commission  of  seven 
which  can  designate  scenic  areas 


on  any  highway  where  control  of 
advertising,  other  than  on-premise 
signs,  may  be  invoked,  but  allows 
existing  signs  to  remain  for  seven 
years. 

The  State  of  Washington,  through 
the  efforts  of  its  Roadside  Council, 
passed  a  bill  that  will  protect  from 
billboards  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Standards  all  of  its  Inter- 
state System,  and  also  provides  for 
Scenic  Areas,  four  of  which  are 
designated  by  the  bill. 
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Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City 
Commended  by  Washington  Post  Editorial 


Following  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association  with 
regard  to  retaining  the  traditional 
appearance  of  Lafayette  Square, 
which  forms  a  setting  for  the  White 
House,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  fine  editorial  of  commenda- 
tion. 

WORK  OF  ART 

Progress  must  be  kept  in  its  place. 
Perhaps,  in  a  sense,  it  represents 
progress  to  tear  down  a  row  of 
graceful  old  houses  and  replace 
them  with  a  huge  and  undistin- 
guished office  building.  But  it  does 
not  necessarily  represent  wisdom. 

For  years  the  shadow  of  the 
wrecker's  ball  has  fallen  across  the 
western  side  of  Lafayette  Square. 
The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion wants  to  build  executive  offices 
there.  Engineering  expediency 
weighs  in  favor  of  demolition.  But 
there  are  also  the  matters  of  tra- 
dition, architectural  value,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  setting  of  the 
White  House. 

The  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City  has  presented  the 


President  with  an  ingenious  design 
for  a  compromise.  The  Committee 
would  maintain  the  western  edge 
of  the  square  as  a  tree-shaded  block 
of  elegant  old  houses.  The  new 
executive  office  building  would  go 
up  behind  them,  largely  out  of  sight 
from  the  park,  and  it  would  face 
17th  Street.  The  new  building's 
heavy  contribution  to  city  traffic 
would  presumably  use  17th  Street 
instead  of  flooding  into  the  park. 

In  this  city's  architecture,  the 
adjective  "Federal"  has  a  double 
meaning.  It  refers  to  narrow  houses 
with  strong  vertical  lines,  deep 
windows,  perhaps  a  mansard  roof 
and  probably  a  brass  eagle  door 
knocker.  It  also  refers  to  large, 
squat  office  buildings  with  facades 
of  glass  and  some  sort  of  white  stone. 
The  difference  between  them  is  a 
century  and  there  are  a  few  re- 
actionary souls  among  us  who  are 
not  ready  to  concede  that,  in  terms 
of  architecture,  the  century  has 
been  well  spent.  The  old  houses  in 
Lafayette  Square  deserve  to  be 
saved.  The  Committee  of  100  has 
shown  how  it  can  be  done. 


Ninth  National  Watershed  Congress  to  be 
held  at  Columbus,  O.,  May  7-9,  1962 


The  next  Watershed  Congress  will  be 
held  at  the  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  May  7,  8,  and  9,  1962.  A 
comprehensive  program  is  being  prepared. 
A  half-day  field  trip  will  be  arranged  to  the 


Upper  Hocking  Pilot  Project  on  Monday 
afternoon,  and  a  full-day  field  trip  to  the 
ARS  Coschocton  Hydrologic  Station  and 
Muskingum  Conservancy  District  on 
Wednesday. 
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MEGALOPOLIS:  The  Urbanized  North- 
eastern Seaboard  of  the  United  States. 
By  Jean  Gottmann,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund,  New  York,  N.  Y.  810  pp., 
227  charts  and  maps,  tables.  Cloth,  $10. 

Megalopolis — the  huge  cluster  of 
central  cities,  outlying  suburbs  and 
related  rural  areas  stretching  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  north  of 
Boston  to  south  of  Washington — 
is  not  a  "menace"  or  a  "cancer" 
but  is,  indeed,  "the  cradle  of  a  new 
order  in  the  organization  of  in- 
habited space." 

This  is  one  of  the  major  con- 
clusions of  a  large-scale,  four-year 
study  of  the  region  by  a  distin- 
guished French  geographer,  Jean 
Gottmann,  which  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  has  published  under 
the  title  of  "Megalopolis." 

Dr.  Gottman  says  flatly,  "To- 
morrow's society  will  be  different 
from  that  in  which  we  grew  up, 
largely  because  it  will  be  more 
urbanized.  ...  So  great  are  the 
consequences  of  the  general  evolu- 
tion heralded  by  the  present  rise 
and  complexity  of  Megalopolis  that 
an  analysis  of  this  region's  problems 
often  gives  one  the  feeling  of  look- 
ing at  the  dawn  of  a  new  stage  in 
human  civilization." 

Nor  is  Dr.  Gottmann  dismayed 
by  the  prospect.  Acknowledging 
that  the  "new  order"  is  still  "far 
from  orderly"  he  says,  "The  picture 
of  Megalopolis  is  not  as  dark  as  the 
outspoken  pessimists  and  frequent 
protests  would  seem  to  paint  it. 
Crowded  within  its  limits  is  an  ex- 
tremely distinguished  population. 
It  is,  on  the  average,  the  richest, 
best  educated,  best  housed,  and 


best  serviced  group  of  similar  size 
in  the  world.  .  .  . 

"It  is  true  that  many  of  its  sec- 
tions have  seen  pretty  rural  land- 
scapes replaced  by  ugly  industrial 
agglomerations  or  drab  and  mon- 
strous residential  developments;  it 
is  true  that  in  many  parts  of  Megal- 
opolis the  air  is  not  clean  any  more, 
the  noise  is  disturbing  day  and 
night,  the  water  is  not  as  pure  as 
one  would  wish,  and  transportation 
at  times  becomes  a  nightmare. 
Many  of  these  problems  reflect  the 
revolutionary  change  that  has  taken 
place  as  cities  have  burst  out  of 
their  narrow  bounds  to  scatter  over 
the  'open'  countryside." 

Describing  the  region  that  has 
brought  forth  both  the  greatest 
urban  concentration  in  the  modern 
world  and  its  resulting  problems, 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund's 
study  says,  "The  Northeastern  sea- 
board of  the  United  States  is  today 
the  site  of  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment— an  almost  continuous  stretch 
of  urban  and  suburban  areas  from 
southern  New  Hampshire  to  north- 
ern Virginia  and  from  the  Atlantic 
shore  of  the  Appalachian  foothills. 
.  .  .  Along  its  axis  are  five  of  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas  in  Amer- 
ica— Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  Washington. 
Between  them  and  in  the  interior 
immediately  west  of  the  axis  are  a 
good  dozen  other  metropolitan  areas 
each  with  populations  ranging  from 
200,000  to  800,000. 

"The  main  axis  of  the  region  is 
about  600  miles  long  and  the  width 
varies  between  30  and  100  miles. 
The  total  area  amounts  to  53,575 
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square  miles,  or  1.8  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  48-state  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
population  of  Megalopolis  was  close 
to  31.9  million  in  1950,  or  21  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  It  was 
about  37  million  in  1960. 

"This  region  encompasses  all  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  most 
of  Maryland,  large  chunks  of  New 
York  State  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
slices  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vir- 
ginia." 

The  author  of  these  findings, 
Jean  Gottmann,  is  a  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Higher  Studies  in 
Paris,  who  has  recently  inaugurated 
a  new  program  of  geographical 
studies  of  North  America  in  Paris. 
In  recent  years  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  at  Princeton  and 
before  that  was  a  professor  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  has 
held  Rockefeller  Foundation  fel- 
lowships and  is  the  author  of  "A 
Geography  of  Europe,"  "Virginia 
at  Mid-Century,"  and  other  books. 

His  conclusions  in  "Megalopolis" 
are  supported  by  lengthy  and  metic- 
ulously assembled  statistics.  His 
purpose  is  not  simply  to  describe 
the  great  urban  region  but  to 
analyze  its  inner  workings  and 
significance;  and  his  judgements 
are  often  highly  original. 

THE  DEATH  AND  LIFE  OF  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN CITIES.  By  Jane  Jacobs.  Random 
House,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1961.  458  pp. 
$5.95. 

This  is  a  provocative  book,  with 
which  many  planners  will  not  agree. 


However,  it  will  influence  those  who 
read  it  and  it  cannot  and  should  not 
be  ignored. 

Jane  Jacobs  has  been  looking 
closely  at  our  cities.  She  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  be- 
ing sacked  by  our  city  planners  and 
rebuilders,  our  bureaucrats  and 
bankers.  The  author  claims  that 
current  city  planning  and  rebuilding 
are  helping  to  destroy  the  life  of  our 
cities  because  the  majority  of  con- 
ventional planning  theories  simply 
don't  work  in  practice.  Most  of  the 
planning,  she  says,  bears  so  little 
relation  to  the  way  city  streets  and 
parks,  neighborhoods  and  districts, 
housing  projects  and  slums,  work 
in  the  real  life  of  the  city  that  much 
of  the  rebuilding  furthers  urban  de- 
cay. While  certain  areas  designated 
as  slums  on  city  planning  maps  re- 
generate themselves,  new  housing 
projects  degenerate  at  an  alarming 
rate.  But  city  planners  continue  to 
take  no  notice  of  what  happens  off 
the  planning  boards.  Jane  Jacobs 
makes  an  impassioned  plea  in  her 
book  for  new  principles  of  city 
planning. 

An  associate  editor  of  Archi- 
tectural Forum  and  an  inhabitant 
of  Greenwich  Village,  Jane  Jacobs 
has  recently  had  to  fight  actively  for 
her  ideas.  She  became  well  known 
in  New  York  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  Save  the  West  Vil- 
lage, a  committee  organized  when 
the  City  Planning  Commission  pro- 
posed a  study  of  fourteen  blocks  in 
the  West  Village  for  urban  re- 
development. 
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COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION,  1961.  Papers 
presented  at  the  88th  Annual  Forum 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Social 
Welfare.  Columbia  University  Press, 
1961. 

The  papers  in  this  volume  were 
selected  from  among  those  sub- 
mitted for  presentation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  community  organization. 
While  the  primary  emphasis  is  on 
social  aspects  of  community  or- 
ganization, there  are  many  signifi- 
cant papers  which  are  of  interest 
to  planners. 

1400  GOVERNMENTS.  By  Robert  C.  Wood. 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  1961.  267  pp.  Price  $5.75. 

This  is  the  final  volume  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Region 
Study.  The  summary  volume, 
Metropolis  1985,  by  Raymond  Ver- 
non,  was  published  in  November 
1960.  See  complete  list  of  volumes 
on  the  back  of  this  jacket. 

Much  has  been  published  about 
urban  government,  and  economists 
are  increasingly  turning  their  at- 
tention to  urban  economic  growth, 
but  seldom  has  anyone  written  a 
book  systematically  relating  the 
workings  of  the  governmental  sys- 
tem to  the  workings  of  the  economic 
system.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
volume.  Its  arena  is  not  a  mere 
city  but  the  largest  metropolitan 
area  in  the  United  States  (popula- 
tion 16  million),  whose  complicated 
governmental  arrangement  the  au- 
thor calls  "one  of  the  great  un- 
natural wonders  of  the  world." 

Other  volumes  of  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Region  Study  have 
traced  the  directions  in  which  popu- 
lation and  economic  activities  are 
moving.  This  volume  undertakes 
to  say  how  the  Region's  1,467 
governmental  entities  are  influenc- 


ing the  process  and  how  they  may 
do  so  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Wood,  a  political  scientist, 
identifies  the  essential  differences 
between  the  "public  sector"  and 
the  "private  sector,"  and  analyzes 
the  public  sector  in  terms  of  the 
two  great  systems  that  manage  it. 
These  are  (1)  the  "local  govern- 
ments," ranging  from  the  huge 
government  of  New  York  City  to 
the  smallest  outlying  school  dis- 
tricts, and  (2)  the  "Regional  enter- 
prises," such  as  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority. 

One  of  the  book's  contributions  is 
an  ingenious  application  of  the 
mathematical  technique  of  factor 
analysis  to  the  study  of  municipal 
finance.  The  reader  desiring  the 
technical  background  will  find  the 
method  outlined  in  an  appendix. 

THE  CITIZENS  GUIDE  TO  PLANNING.  By 
Herbert  H.  Smith.  Chandler-Davis 
Publishing  Co.,  West  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Herbert  H.  Smith,  one  of  the 
country's  best-known  planning  con- 
sultants, speaks  from  a  wealth  of 
personal  experience  in  community 
planning.  President  of  his  own 
firm,  Herbert  H.  Smith  Associates, 
of  West  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  four 
years  he  was  Chief  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Planning  Section. 

Author  of  The  Ins  and  Outs  oj 
Planning  and  co-author  of  Zoning 
Primer,  he  has  established  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  his  ability  to 
discuss  the  complexities  of  planning 
and  zoning  in  terms  the  layman  can 
understand.  If  you  have  sought  a 
clear  explanation  of  the  planning 
process,  and  forthright  advice  for 
the  citizen  planner,  The  Citizens 
Guide  to  Planning  is  the  answer. 
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DANIEL  HUDSON  BURNHAM 

1886-1961 


Daniel  H.  Burnham,  distinguished 
Chicago  architect  and  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, was  killed  with  his  wife  in 
an  automobile  accident  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  The  collision  occurred  at  a 
highway  intersection  at  Barrington, 
northwest  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Burnham  was  the  son  of 
Daniel  H.  Burnham  who  was  Di- 
rector of  Works  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition  and  chief  architect  of 
the  plan  of  Chicago  which  was  begun 
in  1907  in  collaboration  with  Ed- 
ward H.  Bennett.  The  elder  Burn- 
ham  was  the  author  of  the  famous 


statement  beginning — "Make  no 
Little  Plans." 

Mr.  Burnham  joined  his  father's 
architectural  firm  as  a  young  man 
and  stayed  in  the  firm  until  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  re- 
organized it  and  remained  with  it 
until  1917.  At  that  time  he  estab- 
lished the  firm  of  Burnham  and 
Hammond  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  his  death.  This 
firm  designed  many  of  Chicago's 
landmarks. 

Mr.  Burnham's  death  thins  the 
ranks  of  the  surviving  "greats"  of 
the  planning  pioneers.  He  had  one 
son,  Daniel  H.  Burnham  III. 


CHARLES  B.  BENNETT 
1874-1961 


Charles  B.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles 
City  Planning  Director  from  1941 
to  1954,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  city  planning.  His  death  occurred 
in  Santa  Monica  at  the  age  of  67,  on 
September  5,  1961.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  America's  foremost 
planners,  and  had  long  been  an 
active  member  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

Born  in  Chicago  he  interested 
himself  in  city  planning  and  public 
administration  and  started  to  work 
for  the  City  of  Milwaukee  in  a 
junior  capacity.  He  advanced  un- 
til, in  1925,  he  was  appointed  Direc- 
tor of  Planning.  He  remained  in 
that  position  until  1941  when  he 
decided  to  move  to  California. 


While  Milwaukee  Planning  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Bennett  put  through  an 
effective  planning  program  that 
placed  Milwaukee  in  the  forefront 
of  American  cities  in  planning  ac- 
complishments. He  was  selected  as 
a  consultant  to  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  and  to  the 
U.  S.  Housing  Authority. 

In  1941,  he  and  his  family  moved 
to  Los  Angeles  where  he  had  been 
appointed  Director  of  Planning. 
For  the  next  13  years  he  held  that 
post  and  through  his  leadership  the 
Los  Angeles  Planning  Department 
achieved  recognition  as  one  of  the 
nation's  most  progressive  planning 
agencies. 
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In  1956  he  fulfilled  a  long  held 
desire  to  enter  private  planning 
consulting  practice.  He  established 
a  firm  bearing  the  name  "Charles 


B.  Bennett  &  Associates."  During 
the  six  years  engaged  in  planning 
consultation,  he  prepared  plans  for 
many  communities  and  individuals. 


ALVIN  BARTON  BARBER 

1883-1961 


Col.  Alvin  B.  Barber,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Committee  of  100 
on  the  Federal  City  and  long  an 
active  member  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  died 
on  September  16  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  at  the  age  of  78. 

Col.  Barber,  whose  career  was 
devoted  to  military  and  civilian 
transportation,  was  born  in  Portland, 
Ore.  He  attended  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  graduating  in  1905. 

From  1923  to  1948  Col.  Barber 


was  manager  of  the  Transportation 
and  Communications  Department 
of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  was  director  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Street  and  Highway 
Safety  and  was  an  early  advocate 
of  the  Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Code. 
After  retirement  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  he  became  a  staff 
director  in  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  and  consultant  on 
transportation  to  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization,  retiring  in  1957. 


J.  BOND  SMITH 
1880-1961 


J.  Bond  Smith,  71,  a  former 
general  counsel  for  the  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  and  long  active  in 
Montgomery  County  politics,  died 
on  October  19. 

Mr.  Smith  joined  the  planning 
group  the  year  it  was  founded,  1927, 
and  served  as  its  general  counsel  for 
almost  30  years.  The  year  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Commission  in 
1958,  he  was  reappointed  as  a  tem- 


porary special  counsel. 

During  his  many  years  with  the 
Commission  he  was  known  as  "Mr. 
Park  and  Planning." 

After  his  retirement  from  the 
planning  group,  he  founded  a  law 
firm  with  three  other  attorneys. 

A  member  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  he 
served  on  its  Committee  of  100  on 
the  Federal  City. 
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NEW  APPROACHES  TO  RESIDENTIAL  LAND 
DEVELOPMENT.  A  Study  of  Concepts 
and  Innovations.  Prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Urban  Land  Institute 
and  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders;  Harman,  O'Donnell  and  Hen- 
ninger  Associates,  Inc.,  1961.  151  pp. 
illus.  plans.  (Technical  Bulletin,  Jan. 
1961  no.  40)  $6.00. 

CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OF  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES. Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  1960-61  Policy  Declara- 
tions. Washington,  The  Chamber,  1960. 
53  pages.  IIIus. 

PLANNING  AND  THE  URBAN  COMMUNITY. 
Essays  on  urbanism  and  city  planning 

E  resented  before  a  seminar  sponsored 
y  the  Joint  Committee  on  Planning 
and  Urban  Development  of  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  and  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Harvey  S.  Perloff,  Edi- 
tor. University  of  Pittsburgh  Press, 
1961.  235pp.  $4.00. 

LAND  USE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AT  HIGH- 
WAY INTERCHANGES.  A  Symposium. 
Highway  Research  Board,  Bulletin  288. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National 
Research  Council,  Washington  D.  C., 
1961. 

METROPOLITAN  AREA  PROBLEMS.  Stanley 
Scott,  Editor.  Bureau  of  Public  Ad- 
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4lst  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks 

Hosts:  Oklahoma  and  Texas 

Welcome  Address  by  Mack  Burks,  Chairman,  Oklahoma 
Planning  and  Resources  Board 

I  place  great  importance  upon  this  Conference.  I  think  this  be- 
cause there  are  many  serious  problems,  facing  this  group.  Personally, 
I  am  concerned  over  what  has  been  called  "The  Threat  of  'Private' 
Encroachment."  This  is  a  subtle  process  of  the  gradual  taking  over  of 
park  facilities  by  private  groups  until  virtual  possession  exists.  Yacht 
clubs  have  been  listed  as  typical  examples  of  how  private  enterprise 
gains  a  strong  hold  on  public  property.  Or  with  the  so-called  "harmless" 
act  of  hoisting  a  private  club  or  association  flag  or  pennant  over  a 
building.  Yielding  any  type  of  public  park  activity  to  private  interests 
establishes  an  atmosphere  of  quasi-public  control — and  this  is  a  damag- 
ing situation  from  an  administrative  standpoint.  Oklahoma  is  not 
completely  free  of  such  encroachment.  But  it  requires  constant  vigilance 
to  avoid  granting  private  and  special  privileges  to  a  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer. 

In  Oklahoma  the  matter  of  park  usage  requires  constant  attention. 
Master  plans  for  park  development,  of  course,  are  fundamental  and  are 
designed  to  cover  a  period  of  years.  This  is  the  orderly  way  to  develop, 
based  upon  availability  of  funds  reasonably  anticipated  over  the  span 
of  several  years.  But  today — I  venture  to  say  that  park  systems  in  all 
states  are  shuddering  under  the  invasion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  hungering  for  a  summertime  skirmish  with  nature.  Everything 
that  goes  with  our  modern  space  age  has  sharpened  the  need  to  re- 
discover the  essential  facts  of  existence.  And  they  have  the  means  and 
time  to  do  it. 

The  search  for  campsites  has  suddenly  become  a  national  pastime. 

Any  state  that  has  been  able  to  meet  this  sudden  public  demand  with 
ease  is  indeed  fortunate.  This  camping  out  spree  has  created  a  new 
set  of  usage  problems.  A  spot  to  place  a  tent  is  no  longer  adequate. 
I've  heard  of  parks  where  campers  can  find  hot  and  cold  water,  city- 
style  plumbing,  cocktail  lounges,  automatic  laundries,  hairdressers, 
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television  sets  and  enough  electric  power  to  light  a  big  city.  This 
illustration  may  be  a  bit  overdramatic — but  modern  demands  are  being 
made.  All  of  us  here  undoubtedly  would  like  to  know  just  how  far  a 
park  system  should  go  to  meet  these  modern  demands. 

The  pressure  of  this  increased  public  demand  can  create  financial 
difficulties — and  has  in  many  instances.  What  a  state  can  accomplish 
in  developing  and  maintaining  public  parks,  as  everyone  knows,  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  money  made  available  for  that  purpose. 
Park  officials  at  times  are  compelled  to  accept  new  areas  before  older 
ones  are  fully  developed.  Funds  to  develop  them,  however,  seldom  are 
provided  when  the  new  areas  are  added.  This  creates  a  situation  in- 
volving money  set  aside  for  capital  improvements  and  for  park  mainte- 
nance. Unless  close  vigilance  is  maintained,  maintenance  funds  for 
established  areas  can  very  well  suffer  in  order  to  satisfy  to  some  extent 
public  pressure  regarding  new  parks.  In  other  words,  the  trend  is  to 
add  new  areas  faster  than  money  is  provided  to  develop  them.  We 
think  this  is  a  real  problem  and  admit  we  don't  have  the  solution. 

Our  problems  cannot  be  too  unlike  those  of  other  states  and  that's 
why  I  think  this  Conference  is  very  important.  Many  ideas  will  be 
exchanged  to  everyone's  benefit.  Recreation  is  many  things  to  many 
people — and  I  salute  you  as  a  dedicated  group  that  is  playing  a  major 
part  in  making  and  keeping  America  strong. 


Welcome  Address  by  J.  Carter  King,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Texas  State  Parks  Board 

As  Chairman  of  the  Texas  State  Parks  Board  of  one  of  the  two  Host 
States  for  this  41st  Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  I  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  delegates  in  attendance. 
We  wish  that  we  were  able  to  show  you  all  of  our  state  parks.  There  are 
58  State  Park  Areas  in  Texas — 46  are  developed,  4  are  designated  areas 
for  development.  We  have  one  National  Park,  the  Big  Bend  National 
Park  which  covers  707,000  acres  of  scenic  beauty  including  colorful 
mountains,  canyons,  picturesque  native  flora,  and  an  abundance  of 
wildlife. 

On  the  tour  to  be  taken  the  last  day  of  this  Conference,  we  shall  show 
you  a  few  areas  in  the  northern  region  of  our  State. 

Bonham  State  Park  serves  a  large  area  of  North  Texas  and  was 
selected  for  this  reason  as  one  of  the  sites  for  a  group  activity  camp  in 
1950.  Situated  on  a  555  acre  beautifully  wooded  and  rolling  site  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  City  of  Bonham,  its  natural  advantages  have 
been  enlarged  by  a  dam  creating  a  lake  of  65  acres  famous  for  its  channel 
catfish,  black  bass,  crappie  and  bream.  The  lake  also  affords  good  boat- 
ing and  swimming. 
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The  main  structure  in  the  park  is  a  combination  bathhouse  and  con- 
cessions building  with  a  dance  terrace.  A  boat  house  and  boat  docks 
serve  the  boats  placed  on  the  lake.  A  large  pavilion  overlooks  the  lake. 

A  group  camp  is  located  across  the  lake  from  the  park  entrance  on 
high  ground  that  assures  good  breezes. 

Besides  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  picnicking  and  camping,  the 
park  is  well  supplied  with  playground  equipment. 

The  tour  will  include  a  visit  to  President  Eisenhower's  Birthplace. 
The  National  Park  Service  and  the  Texas  State  Parks  Board  assisted  in 
plans  for  a  park  setting  for  the  house.  President  Eisenhower  has  twice 
re-visited  his  birthplace.  Surrounding  property  needed  for  park  pur- 
poses was  purchased  by  the  Eisenhower  Birthplace  Foundation  and 
deeded  to  the  Texas  State  Parks  Board  in  1958. 

Painstaking  efforts  have  accomplished  a  faithful  restoration  of  the 
house  in  which  President  Eisenhower  was  born,  October  14,  1890. 

Before  an  attempt  was  made  to  return  the  frame  dwelling  to  the  way 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  President's  birth,  a  complete  history  of  it  was 
obtained  by  extensive  research.  Apparently  it  was  built  some  time  in 
the  year  1880. 

President  Eisenhower  had  no  independent  recollection  of  the  house, 
the  family  having  moved  from  it  when  he  was  a  baby.  I  feel  sure  that 
everyone  will  enjoy  visiting  these  areas. 

Another  area  of  which  we  are  proud  and  which  you  will  visit  is  the 
Eisenhower  State  Park  Marina  which  is  a  million-dollar  floating  steel 
pontoon  installation  which  provides  facilities  for  six  hundred  pleasure 
craft.  The  floating  docks  are  protected  from  weather  and  sun  by  alu- 
minum canopies.  This  is  termed  the  "Marina  of  Tomorrow." 

We  are  pleased  that  you  are  here  at  Lake  Texoma  and  I  hope  you 
will  return  and  see  more  of  our  State  and  its  parks  at  some  future  date. 


Arthur  C.  Elmer,  President,  Responds  to 
Addresses  of  Welcome 

Thank  you,  Carter  King  and  Mack  Burks,  for  welcoming  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks  to  the  states  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
You  in  the  South  and  West  have  a  graciousness  and  ease  that  we  in  the 
North  have  lost  or  never  had — we  really  feel  welcome. 

Your  presence  here  indicates  your  interest  and  deep  concern  in  mat- 
ters of  state  parks  and  recreation.  I  do  not  mean  the  baseball,  shuffle- 
board  and  tennis  types  of  recreation,  but  the  broad  fields  of  outdoor 
recreation  which  you  as  chairmen  of  your  respective  park  and  resource 
boards  and  we  as  state  park  directors  and  interested  lay  people  have  a 
responsibility  for. 
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Recreation  is  as  important  to  our  daily  living  as  our  homes,  our 
health  and  our  jobs,  and  it  is  imperative  that  we  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous potential  in  outdoor  recreation  which  you  possess  and  the  values 
of  these  reservoirs  for  recreation  for  the  people  of  your  states  and  their 
visitors. 

People  have  become  outdoor  recreation  conscious,  as  evidenced  by 
the  upsurge  in  camping,  picnicking  and  the  general  use  of  our  outdoor 
park  facilities.  We,  the  people  represented  here,  have  the  tremendous 
responsibility  for  providing  the  lands  and  improvements  for  this  outdoor 
recreation  demand. 

The  National  Park  Service,  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  Parks  for  America,  the  National  Recreation  Association 
and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  states  represented  here  are  deeply  involved 
in  planning  for  our  leisure  time  recreational  opportunities,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  paramount  in  our  daily  lives. 

In  our  deliberations  here  this  week  we  will  hear  the  representatives 
of  the  states  across  the  nation  tell  us  about  what  is  being  done  in  the 
park  and  recreation  field.  I  hope  that  during  our  meetings  we  will  stress 
the  need  for  acquiring  land  for  parks  and  recreation  areas.  New  York, 
California  and  now  New  Jersey  are  leading  the  way  in  this  field. 

Our  great  mileage  of  ocean  and  gulf  shore  lines  are  rapidly  converting, 
in  fact  have  been  converted  to  private  uses  and  our  Great  Lakes  and 
inland  lakes  and  streams,  too,  are  being  developed  for  private  and  per- 
sonal use.  Unless  we  act  fast  and  with  a  lot  of  money,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  preserve  much  of  this  heritage  of  ours  for  public  use  for 
the  future. 

We  have  several  examples  of  attempts  by  a  few  to  keep  large  areas 
of  high  potential  lake  and  ocean  frontage  from  being  included  in  the 
peoples'  attempt  to  preserve  them  forever. 

When  we  met  in  Texas  in  1950  we  visited  some  of  the  parks  of  Texas 
and  also  the  Big  Bend  area,  just  then  established  as  a  National  Park. 
It  seems  we  made  it  in  one  afternoon  at  speeds  up  to  75-80  miles  per 
hour,  across  the  Texas  plains.  This  time,  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
tempting  waters  of  Lake  Texoma  for  diversion. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  look  forward  to  the  plans 
which  have  been  made  for  us  during  our  stay  here  this  week. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  kind  and  solicitious  welcome. 

Lieutenant  Governor  George  Nigh  Welcomes 
Conference 

The  speaker  at  the  opening  luncheon  was  Lieutenant  Governor 
George  Nigh  of  Oklahoma  who  represented  Governors  Edmondson  and 
Daniel,  unable  to  be  present  because  of  the  Conference  of  Southern 
Governors.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  said: 

"Let  me  express  my  appreciation  for  the  very  fine  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  me  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on 
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State  Parks  at  Lake  Texoma.  I  would  like  to  express  my  pleasure  that 
the  annual  meeting  is  being  held  in  Oklahoma,  but  even  more  than  that 
express  pride  in  the  Oklahoma  park  system.  I  feel  the  secret  of  our 
success  is  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  our  state  personnel  and  the  great 
salesmanship  job  that  they  are  attempting  and  achieving." 


Parks  and  Recreational  Development  on 
Corps  of  Engineers  Projects  in  Oklahoma 

By  Colonel  HOWARD  W.  PENNEY,  District  Engineer  U.  S.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Tulsa 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  in  the  recreation  business  since  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  that  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  authority 
to  develop  and  maintain  the  shoreline  of  Corps  reservoir  projects  for 
public  access  and  to  permit  others  to  use  the  project  for  recreational 
and  wildlife  purposes.  Under  this  Act,  Federal,  State  and  local  Govern- 
mental agencies  are  given  preference  in  leasing  or  licensing  areas  for 
their  park  programs.  This  Lake  Texoma  State  Park  is  an  example  of 
the  results  of  coordination  between  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Corps,  in  making  available  to  the  people  of  the  State,  project  land  for 
development  of  recreational  opportunities  that  potentially  were  here. 
You  also  can  see  the  impressive  development  that  the  Oklahoma  Plan- 
ning and  Resources  Board  has  brought  about  in  this  area. 

The  program  and  work  of  the  Tulsa  District  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  play  an  important  part  in  the  park  and  recreational  de- 
velopment in  the  states  within  the  District  boundary.  Oklahoma  is 
within  the  District,  as  well  as  the  northern  part  of  Texas,  the  southern 
half  of  Kansas,  and  small  portions  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  The  Tulsa  District  is  a  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Our  mission  includes  the  investi- 
gation, design,  construction  and  operation  of  water  resources  programs 
and  projects. 

Our  investigation  program  consists  of  comprehensive  planning  and 
survey  studies  of  the  potential  projects  that  would  economically  pre- 
vent the  damages  caused  by  flooding  of  the  river  valleys,  and  furnish 
the  navigation,  water  supply,  hydro-power,  water  recreation,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  uses  to  meet  the  needs — present  and  projected — of  the  area. 
As  an  early  part  of  any  study,  we  ask  park  and  wildlife  agencies  to 
jointly  study  and  evaluate  the  resources  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
project  and  also  the  potential  values  that  would  be  created.  With  this 
early  concept,  there  evolves  a  regional  and  State  evaluation  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  reservoir-affiliated  recreation  needs. 

As  the  project  studies  progress  on  a  favorable  project  we  develop 
a  master  plan  for  its  public  use  which  is  a  guide  to  development  that  is 
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revised  as  often  as  necessary  over  the  life  of  the  project.  Liaison  plan- 
ning continues. 

Prior  to  and  during  construction  of  a  reservoir  project,  joint  field 
trips  are  made  to  see  potential  park  sites  to  determine  suitability, 
adequacy  of  size,  accessibility,  and  types  of  development. 

On  larger  projects  having  regional  recreational  significance,  the 
major  sites — or  indeed  the  whole  reservoir  area — are  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  State  park  or  wildlife  system. 

At  most  projects,  the  initial  work  of  developing  the  major  road 
system  in  the  park  areas  is  accomplished  before  water  is  stored.  This 
is  normally  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Often  a  State  agency  does 
not  have  funds  to  keep  in  pace  with  initial  project  development.  But 
the  close  relationship  at  all  the  stages  of  planning  does  permit  a  de- 
velopment program  that  will  be  compatible  in  the  event  the  State  is  in 
a  position  to  assume  development  and  management.  We  certainly 
welcome  this  partnership  arrangement  and  feel  that  the  over-all  recrea- 
tional use  and  benefit  of  the  project  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  joint  effort  does  not  stop  with  the  signing  of  a  lease  or  license 
whereby  a  State  agency  is  then  responsible  for  the  project  area.  The 
document  requires  that  a  comprehensive  park  plan  be  approved.  This 
is  usually  the  final  act  of  joint  planning  and  includes  discussions  on  a 
field  level  to  make  sure  the  program  meets  the  needs  and  abilities  of 
the  agency  and  recognizes  the  basic  operational  requirements  of  the 
project.  We  are  interested  that  these  programs  work  and  that  common 
sense  be  the  rule  on  any  particular  situation. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  results  of  coordinated  planning  with 
the  States  that  has  continued  through  the  years  is  a  brief  review  of  the 
operating  projects  in  the  Tulsa  District.  In  Kansas,  we  have  two 
projects — Fall  River  and  Toronto  Reservoirs — both  of  which  are  now 
in  the  system  of  the  Kansas  Park  and  Resources  Authority.  The  upper 
reaches  of  both  projects  are  also  wildlife  management  areas  through 
licenses  to  the  Kansas  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Commission.  In  Okla- 
homa there  are  major  state  park  areas  and  smaller  Corps  recreational 
areas  on  our  existing  reservoir  projects.  Outstanding  among  the  State 
parks  are  Sequoyah  Park  on  a  3,000-acre  pensinsula  at  Fort  Gibson 
Reservoir;  Tenkiller  Ferry  in  the  Cookson  Hills  of  eastern  Oklahoma; 
Wister  on  the  north  slopes  of  the  Kiamichi  Mountains;  Heyburn  on 
the  edge  of  Tulsa;  Great  Salt  Plains  and  Canton  out  in  the  wheat 
country  of  western  Oklahoma.  All  have  excellent  State  parks.  This 
State  park  system  reflects  the  quality  and  interest  of  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources  Board  through  the  years. 

The  Corps,  of  course,  retains  responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  project.  This  includes  the  operational  features  and  structures, 
such  as  operating  and  maintaining  the  dam,  spillway,  and  powerhouse. 
Land  management  of  all  project  ownership  is  also  a  big  part  of  our 
responsibility.  We  encourage  Governmental  agencies,  according  to  their 
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public  use  purposes,  to  assume  as  much  of  this  management  program  as 
feasible.  On  larger  projects  we  find  a  great  diversity  of  interest  that 
includes  recreational  uses  of  the  shoreline  and  extends  far  back  of  the 
project  boundary.  Within  the  boundary  mineral  interests,  agricultural 
uses,  and  other  interests  are  a  part  of  the  management  of  a  project. 
I  should  like  to  use  the  reservoir  you  are  now  enjoying  as  perhaps  our 
best  example  of  integration  of  park,  recreational  and  other  uses  with  the 
primary  purposes. 

From  Lake  Texoma  Lodge  you  have  a  view  of  a  part  of  the  Washita 
Arm  of  Lake  Texoma  and  perhaps  you  have  gone  through  the  park 
roads  around  Catfish  Bay.  This  will  give  you  a  sense  of  the  type  of 
shoreline  and  extent  of  water  that  has  made  this  one  of  the  finest  parks 
in  this  region.  There  has  been  a  vastly  increased  visitation  to  the  lake 
since  it  was  first  impounded  over  15  years  ago.  In  the  last  3  years  the 
recorded  attendance  has  been  between  6  and  8  million  visits  each  year 
and  established  Lake  Texoma  as  the  most  visited  reservoir  project  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  country. 

The  display  map  shows  the  general  shape  of  the  lake,  the  nearby 
cities,  major  highways  and  local  roads.  The  Corps  calls  this  the  Denison 
Dam  and  Reservoir  Project.  The  reservoir  has  been  named  by  Act  of 
Congress  "Lake  Texoma"  in  recognition  of  the  two  States  whose 
boundary  was  the  south  bank  of  the  Red  River.  The  project  was 
authorized  for  the  primary  purposes  of  controlling  floods  on  the  Red 
River  and  for  the  production  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  construction 
was  completed  in  1944.  The  cost  of  the  project  to  date  has  been  about 
$68  million.  The  project  has  already  to  its  credit  benefits  of  $27  million 
in  flood  damages  prevented  and  almost  3  billion  KWH  of  electric 
energy.  In  addition,  the  various  land  rentals  have  amounted  to  $1.5 
million,  75%  of  which  is  returned  to  the  State  for  use  of  the  county  in 
which  the  land  is  located. 

The  lake  has  about  91,000  acres  at  the  top  of  the  power  pool  as  shown 
in  blue  on  the  map.  There  are  about  102,000  acres  of  land  in  the  project 
above  the  lake,  most  of  which  is  subject  to  inundation  during  flood  con- 
trol operation  of  the  project.  The  shoreline  has  a  length  of  580  miles. 
The  Red  River  arm  is  60  miles  long  and  the  Washita  arm  45  miles. 
Access  to  the  lake  is  excellent  with  paved  roads  serving  most  of  its  parts. 
The  new  Willis  Bridge  crossing  has  appreciably  improved  access  be- 
cause of  its  convenience  in  reaching  the  larger  parts  of  the  lake  without 
traveling  around  the  ends  of  the  project. 

After  a  project  is  completed  and  in  operation  there  is  very  little 
concern  for  the  original  basic  purposes  by  the  man  who  wants  to  know 
where  he  can  put  his  boat  in  the  water.  And  this  is  important.  Outdoor 
recreation  has  become  a  part  of  our  way  of  life  in  America. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  water  and  the  benefits  that  come  from  Lake 
Texoma  have  contributed  to  an  appreciable  enhancement  in  the  local 
economy.  Land  that  was  used  for  grazing  or  agriculture  is  now  sub- 
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divided  for  summer  homes  and  week-end  cottages.  Local  sales  have 
increased  in  groceries,  boats,  gasoline  and  marine  repair  services,  to 
name  a  few  items  that  serve  the  recreation  trade.  Local  boat  factories 
and  manufacturers  of  lures  and  bait  show  the  enterprise  and  oppor- 
tunity that  have  come  with  the  new  industry  of  recreation.  Stream- 
lined fiberglass  hulls  for  outboards  of  all  sizes,  quiet,  powerful  motors 
that  are  transportable,  nylon  tenting,  and  many  other  items  reflect  the 
demand  and  desire  of  people  who  use  the  lake.  To  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  investment  at  Lake  Texoma,  it  was  found  in  a  survey  in  1958 
that  for  one  dollar  of  Federal  investment  for  public  use  development 
there  has  been  13  dollars  of  private  investment  around  or  near  the  lake. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  authorized  the  Corps  to  construct  and 
maintain  public  use  areas.  On  the  map  of  Lake  Texoma  you  will  see 
shaded  in  red  34  public  use  areas  developed  and  maintained  by  the 
Corps,  exclusive  of  the  State  parks,  that  have  been  provided  with  the 
minimum  basic  facilities  that  are  necessary  for  access,  health,  and  safety 
of  the  public.  These  free  facilities  are  the  roads  and  parking  areas  de- 
signed to  handle  an  optimum  visitation;  picnic  tables  and  fireplaces, 
sanitary  facilities,  drinking  water,  boat  launching  ramps,  signs  and 
navigation  aids.  Revenue  producing  services  such  as  marinas,  overnight 
accommodations,  restaurants,  boat  and  motor  repair,  sale  of  gas  and 
marine  supplies,  and  the  like,  have  been  provided  by  private  investment 
operating  on  the  project  through  concession  leases  with  the  Corps. 
The  operators  have  leases  up  to  25  years,  and  pay  a  rental  of  a  fixed  fee 
and  a  percentage  of  gross  receipts.  There  are  also  many  more  resort 
operators  on  private  land  that  cater  to  the  lake  trade  and  provide  a 
variety  of  service  except  for  the  water  front  facilities  such  as  dockage. 
18,000  acres  are  zoned  in  our  master  plan  for  present  and  future  public 
use  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  34  park  areas  managed  by  the  Corps,  there  are 
two  State  parks.  One,  of  course,  is  this  Lake  Texoma  State  Park  which 
has  1,900  acres  of  land  leased  from  the  Corps  and  several  hundred  acres 
that  border  the  Federal  boundary.  This  lodge  and  cabin  development 
are  on  land  that  is  owned  by  the  State.  The  Eisenhower  State  Park  on 
the  Texas  side  is  similarly  a  joint  lease  and  State  ownership  of  the  450 
acres  in  that  park. 

Wildlife  areas  comprise  an  important  part  of  the  public  use  category. 
These  areas  totalling  32,508  acres  are  shown  in  brown  on  the  map.  There 
are  two  National  Waterfowl  Refuges  and  three  State  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Areas.  The  State  of  Oklahoma  has  one  major  game  management 
area  on  Hickory  Creek  and  a  public  shooting  area  adjoining  the  Tisho- 
mingo  Refuge.  Texas  has  a  smaller  area  and  has  been  active  in  many 
phases  of  wildlife  work.  The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  established 
a  Biological  Laboratory  on  the  lake  that  has  had  national  recognition 
for  its  research  projects  on  fishery  resources. 
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One  of  the  important  uses  of  the  reservoir  has  come  through  the 
quasi-public  groups.  These  are  the  regional  organizations  of  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and 
the  many  churches  that  have  camping  as  an  important  part  of  their 
youth  programs.  The  18  leased  areas  have  a  camper  capacity  of  4,200 
and  cover  1,856  acres. 

With  the  various  operations  that  the  project  requires,  safety  is  al- 
ways given  priority.  The  States  are  doing  an  excellent  job  under  the 
new  boat  regulating  act;  but  it  is  a  program  that  calls  for  constant 
effort  and  repetition;  and  particularly  cooperation  by  all  users. 

Our  water  recreational  development  elsewhere  in  Oklahoma  is  im- 
pressive. 

Fifty  miles  to  the  east  of  Tulsa  is  the  Fort  Gibson  Reservoir  for 
flood  control  and  hydroelectric  power.  The  lake  of  19,000  acres  is 
intensively  used  for  all  types  of  water  sports  and  is  well  developed  with 
resorts,  private  cottages,  group  camps  and  clubs.  Attendance  is  well 
over  4  million  each  year.  The  outstanding  development  is  the  Sequoyah 
State  Park.  A  measure  of  recreational  interest  is  the  $7  million  value 
of  commercial  resorts,  group  camps  and  private  cottages,  most  of 
which  are  on  private  land  around  the  lake. 

Further  to  the  east  is  Tenkiller  Ferry  Reservoir  on  the  Illinois 
River.  This  12,500  acre  land  in  the  Cookson  Hills  is  probably  the  most 
scenic  of  all  the  lakes.  Tenkiller  is  transforming  an  isolated  valley 
into  resort  country.  There  are  12  major  Corps  public  use  areas  and  a 
State  park.  The  development  around  the  lake  continues  to  expand  and 
represents  an  investment  of  almost  $5  million.  Attendance  last  year 
was  two  and  a  quarter  million. 

Wister  was  completed  in  1949  as  a  flood  control  project  on  the  Poteau 
River.  The  conservation  pool  is  a  lake  of  4,000  acres.  A  small  State 
recreation  area  has  been  developed  as  well  as  a  Corps  public  use  area. 
The  reservoir  has  been  heavily  used  by  local  fishermen,  as  has  the  18,000 
acre  game  management  area. 

Behind  Hulah  Dam,  "Lake  O*  the  Osages",  as  this  reservoir  has 
been  named  by  the  Congress,  is  located  on  Caney  River  a  few  miles 
north  of  Bartlesville.  The  3,200  acre  lake  has  proved  a  good  fishing  lake 
and  the  game  management  area  leased  to  the  State  is  providing  water- 
fowl hunting  worth  the  trip.  An  estimated  430,000  visits  were  recorded 
during  1960. 

Heyburn  Reservoir  has  often  been  termed  the  "poor  man's  country 
club."  This  1100  acre  lake  has  had  a  tremendous  use  since  it  was  im- 
pounded in  1951.  Located  on  Polecat  Creek,  a  few  miles  west  of  Tulsa, 
the  project  was  constructed  for  flood  control.  A  State  recreation  area 
has  been  developed  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  and  a  number  of 
Corps  camping  and  picnic  areas  are  located  on  the  south  shore.  An 
estimated  480,000  visits  were  made  to  the  lake  during  1960. 
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Three  western  Oklahoma  dams — Canton,  Fort  Supply  and  Great 
Salt  Plains,  provide  large  water  areas  in  a  part  of  the  State  where  it  is 
probably  appreciated  most.  These  are  broad  lakes  with  regular  shore- 
lines. Great  Salt  Plains  is  famous  as  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  for 
the  goose  hunting  that  is  enjoyed  from  the  bordering  farmlands.  The 
lake  areas  are  about  8000,  2000,  and  9000  acres,  respectively.  Because 
more  attractive  and  scenic  areas  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
these  lakes,  these  projects  fill  the  need  for  day  use  recreation  areas. 

The  projects  under  construction  will  add  greatly  to  the  recreational 
opportunity  for  this  region.  Oologah  Reservoir  just  35  miles  from  Tulsa 
will  have  an  initial  lake  of  6,000  acres.  Impoundment  will  be  in  1962. 
Keystone  Reservoir,  scheduled  for  1965  completion,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Tulsa  Metropolitan  area  will  be  a  19,000  acre  lake.  Because  of 
the  population,  highways  and  scenic  shoreline,  this  lake  will  have  de- 
velopment throughout  its  shoreline  and  is  expected  to  draw  3  million 
visitors  annually. 

Eufaula  Reservoir,  also  scheduled  for  1965  completion,  will  be  the 
largest  of  all  the  projects  with  a  102,000  acre  lake.  It  is  a  scenic  area; 
its  varied  shoreline  development  should  compare  with  Texoma;  and  it  is 
expected  to  have  a  visitation  of  10  million  annually.  Of  great  future 
interest  is  the  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River.  Through  a  series  of 
reservoirs  and  locks  and  dams  the  waterway  will  open  barge  navigation 
from  the  Port  of  Catoosa  near  Tulsa  all  the  way  to  Pittsburgh,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  Gulf.  It  will  be  the  course  of  many  a  boating  ad- 
venture to  vacation  throughout  this  river  journey  with  many  interesting 
stops  at  historic  places  such  as  Fort  Smith,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Post, 
Vicksburg,  Natchez,  New  Orleans.  1970  is  the  target  date  for  use  of  the 
system. 

Essentially,  our  job  in  the  Corps,  with  respect  to  park  and  recrea- 
tional development,  is  to  do  the  best  possible  job  of  water  resource 
planning  and  management  to  make  it  possible  for  people  to  have  the  most 
benefit  from  the  tax  dollar  that  has  gone  into  these  projects.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  agencies,  and  in  particular  their  development  of 
State  parks,  we  believe  that  the  public  is  deriving  the  potential  recrea- 
tional benefits  of  the  water  resources  projects  of  the  Tulsa  District. 

Campways — Boy  Scouts  of  America 

BOY  SCOUTING'S  TOUR  AND  TRAVEL  PROGRAM  IN  COOPERATION 
WITH  NATIONAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  PARK  AUTHORITIES 

Statement  given  by  WILLIAM  H.  WADSWORTH,  Assistant  National 
Director,  Camping  Service,  BSA 

Many  parks  are  cooperating  by 
PROVIDING  OVERNIGHT  GROUP  CAMPSITES 

Separated  from  family  sites. 
Meeting  basic  requirements  as  listed. 
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ENCOURAGING  ADVANCE  RESERVATIONS  BY  TRAVELING 
GROUPS 

For  overnight  group  campsites  as  well  as  long  term  group  sites 

thus  enabling  groups  to  plan  ahead. 

ACQUAINTING  PARK  PERSONNEL  WITH  THE  BOY  SCOUT 
CAMPWAYS  PROGRAM 

The  importance  of  checking  and  signing  Boy  Scout  tour  permits. 
The  basic  requirements  for  a  satisfactory  overnight  group  campsite. 
Familiarizing  park  personnel  at  annual  park  training  conference 

with  applications,  permits  and  awards  used  by  traveling  Boy 

Scouts,  including  information  on  Boy  Scout  "Campways-BSA" 

program. 

ESTABLISHING  SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  ORGANIZED  GROUPS 
We  believe  that  all  Boy  Scout  groups  should  pay  their  way  as  this  is 

important  to  the  character  building  process. 
When  special  rates  for  organized  groups  are  arranged,  they  are 

appreciated. 


The  Dinner  Guest  of  Honor,  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  of  Texas 
was  unable  to  be  present.  He  sent  a  telegram  of  regret. 

TELEGRAM 

The  Honorable  Frank  D.  Quinn  Washington,    D.    C. 

Lake  Texoma  Lodge 
Kingston,  Oklahoma 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  present  for  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  but  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  remained  in 
session  longer  than  had  been  expected  and  is  still  in  session  today 
prevents  my  visit  with  you.  I  had  looked  forward  for  weeks  to  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  mutual  interest  we  all  share  in  the 
field  of  conservation  of  our  natural  recreational  resources;  the  pride 
that  we  Texans  have  in  Lake  Texoma;  the  necessity  for  strong  state 
park  systems  to  supplement  our  over-burdened  national  parks  systems 
and  to  ask  your  united  support  for  a  national  seashore  recreational  area 
on  magnificent  Padre  Island. 

Today  we  must  meet  the  needs  for  additional  reservations  of  lands 
of  outstanding  significance  for  park  enjoyment.  The  need  for  preserva- 
tion of  part  of  Padre  Island  as  a  National  seashore  recreation  site  has 
become  apparent  to  the  nation.  Padre  Island  is  the  nation's  greatest 
potential  undeveloped  recreation  area,  suited  more  for  inexpensive 
development  as  a  recreation  area  than  for  any  other  purpose.  My  bill 
to  make  88  miles  of  Padre  Island  a  National  Seashore  recreation  site 
had  advanced  out  of  subcommittee  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  where  its  chance  for  enactment  into  law  is  better 
than  ever  before.  Your  help  and  support  can  speed  the  day  when  part 
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of  this  magnificent  beach  is  preserved  for  use  by  all  the  people  for  all 

time. 

Ralph  W.  Yarborougb,  United  States  Senate 

Substituting  for  Senator  Yarborough  was  Dr.  Ross  A.  Maxwell  of 
Austin,  Texas,  who  had  served  as  Superintendent  of  Big  Bend  National 
Park,  1944  to  1952.  He  is  now  Geologist,  Bureau  of  Economic  Geology, 
University  of  Texas. 

Remarks 

By  Dr.  ROSS  A.  MAXWELL 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  have  been  asked  to  fill  in  at  this  spot  tonight. 
It  isn't  often  that  one  is  asked  to  substitute  for  a  U.  S.  Senator.  I'll  not 
attempt  to  discuss  the  announced  subject. 

All  of  us  are  extremely  interested  in  conservation  for  those  principles 
are  vital  to  our  State  Park  program.  In  order  that  our  stand  will  be 
clearly  understood  I  wish  to  read  part  of  a  statement  once  made  by  Mr. 
Tom  Morse,  one  of  your  members  formerly  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

"A  clear  definition  of  the  basic  purpose  of  State  Parks  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  any  individual  State  Park,  any  system  of  State  Parks,  and  any 
State  Park  program.  After  many  years  of  observation,  study  and 
analysis  of  State  Park  Systems  and  programs  in  North  Carolina  and  a 
number  of  other  states,  I  believe  that  the  State  Parks  have  but  one 
basic  purpose.  That  one  basic  purpose  is:  to  serve  the  people." 

The  question  is  how  do  we  serve  those  people?  To  the  city  dweller  the 
parks  bring  quiet  and  solitude,  the  rural  people  may  find  pleasures  in 
crowds  and  conversations  with  strangers.  The  student  finds  scientific 
values  in  the  flora,  fauna,  history,  and  rocks.  The  artist  finds  natural 
beauty.  The  youth  and  many  adults  are  interested  in  water  sports  and 
fishing.  Nature  provides  values  for  each  of  us  and  all  go  to  the  parks 
that  best  suit  our  personal  desires. 

Many  of  our  State  Parks  are  rich  in  natural  beauty  and  we  have  pro- 
vided campgrounds,  picnic  areas,  trails,  cabins  and  various  other 
accommodations.  The  lakes  and  some  streams  are  heavily  used  for 
water  sports,  but  often  I  fear  that  we  are  not  utilizing  these  areas  to 
their  best  advantage,  because  we  are  not  fully  familiar  with  all  the 
values  in  the  area  that  nature  has  provided  and  that  we  are  attempting 
to  preserve. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  small  privately  developed  area  in  Oklahoma. 
This  area  has  water,  and  unusual  geologic  story,  and  a  lot  of  early  history, 
romance  and  legend.  Trails  have  been  provided,  many  of  the  features 
have  numbers,  and  names  according  to  that  number  are  provided  in  a 
small  booklet  that  is  given  to  the  visitors. 

Can  the  State  Parks  show  the  way  to  a  better  interpretative  program? 
I  know  that  you  as  State  Park  administrators  are  consciously  pre- 
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serving  God's  gifts  of  natural  beauty  and  that  you  do  not  have  a  trained 
technical  staff  to  organize  and  prepare  an  Interpretative  Program. 
Maybe  you  do  not  need  a  trained  technical  staff  representing  all  the 
many  branches  of  natural  science.  Some  other  departments  will  have 
these  highly  trained  technicians — and  they  might  cooperate.  Most 
States  have  wildlife,  historical,  engineering  and  geological  departments. 
These  technicians  can  do  a  job  and  most  of  them  do  a  good  job. 

Some  states  have  entered  into  a  Public  Relations  Program.  Everyone 
is  familiar  with  the  publication  Arizona  Highways — and  there  are  other 
excellent  State  Magazines.  In  Texas,  the  Department  for  which  I  work 
has  recently  published  two  non-technical  bulletins — one  on  the  fossils, 
the  other  on  gem  stones.  There  is  a  bulletin  in  preparation  on  one  of 
our  State  Parks  and  similar  publications  on  other  State  Parks  will  follow. 

How  are  your  State  Parks  used,  and  are  you  getting  the  most  practical 
utilization?  If  you  are  in  the  State  Parks  business  you  are  offering  a 
Public  Service.  Is  that  service  what  the  public  wants  or  are  these 
services  what  you  as  a  Park  administrator  thinks  that  the  public  should 
have? 

I  think  that  in  some  parks  we  have  too  many  Don't  signs,  "Don't 
do  this",  "Don't  Do  that"— "Warning"  "Prohibited  by  Law",  "Visitors 
will  be  prosecuted",  etc.  When  I  go  into  an  area  and  see  that  kind  of 
signs  it  makes  me  want  to  run.  I  would  much  rather  see  a  sign — "This 
is  your  Park,  enjoy  it,  but  help  preserve  it  for  your  children."  Let  us 
try  to  be  more  clever  with  our  signs.  Signs  can  be  used  for  a  lot  of 
things  besides  "Don'ts."  Signs  can  be  informational,  which  is  part  of 
your  job  of  interpretation.  Several  well  worded  signs  can  be  used  to  tell 
the  wildlife,  history  or  even  geological  stories.  Directional  signs  are  also 
helpful. 

State  Parks  are  used  and  can  be  used  for  a  lot  of  activities.  There  are 
both  overnight  and  day  usage  and  there  is  always  pressure  from  some 
groups  to  permit  grazing,  hunting,  mining,  and  other  types  of  exploita- 
tion. One  possible  future  use  that  could  be  an  extremely  important 
Public  Service  is  utilization  for  evacuations.  Some  areas  are  so  situated 
that  they  are  ideal  locations.  Since  the  State  Parks  are  public  use  areas 
you  may  receive  pressure  to  build  large  "Community  Fall-Out  Shelters." 
Your  participation  in  such  a  program  would  depend  largely  upon  the 
local  situation,  but  if  practical  to  have  a  community  Fall-Out  Shelter 
that  would  be  a  new  type  of  Public  Service. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  generation  there  were  miles  of  wide-open- 
spaces,  and  ample  opportunity  to  camp,  hunt,  fish,  swim,  picnic,  ride 
horseback,  and  enjoy  other  types  of  recreation  in  the  unspoiled  out-of- 
doors.  Much  of  the  nation  was  actually  a  "Park"  and  there  was  little 
need  for  State  Parks.  With  the  coming  of  the  automobile  and  construc- 
tion of  good  highways  these  conditions  changed.  It  becomes  more  im- 
portant that  we  have  State  Parks  in  order  that  our  increasing  population 
can  have  a  place  to  go  for  rest  and  recreation. 


Federal  and  National  Programs 
National  Park  Service 

By  THOMAS  J.  ALLEN,  Regional  Director,  Region  Three 

The  National  Park  Service  is  enjoying  most  enthusiastic  leadership 
and  encouragement  from  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Indications  are  that  we  may  be  entering  into  a  program 
of  acquisition  and  development  that  is  beyond  the  dreams  of  our  most 
ardent  supporters.  Each  day  our  scope  is  broadened  and  we  are  seeing 
new  possibilities  for  the  extension  of  our  Service  and  the  preservation 
of  our  heritage. 

An  indication  of  the  increased  emphasis  being  placed  upon  park  and 
recreation  programs  is  the  recent  information  that  a  reorganization  of 
the  National  Park  Service  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  is 
soon  to  be  effected.  The  major  changes  will  be  made  in  the  organizational 
set-up  of  the  Washington  and  Regional  Offices. 

The  major  change  in  the  Washington  Office  is  to  group  the  staff 
functions  under  five  Assistant  Directors  to  supervise  the  major  program 
areas  of: 

a.  Administrative  Management 

b.  Resource  Planning 

c.  Design  and  Construction 

d.  Park  Operations 

e.  Special  Services 

Each  Assistant  Director  would  have  Service-wide  responsibility, 
working  through  the  Regional  Directors  and  the  Park  Superintendents 
for  the  functions  within  his  assigned  area.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
Director  and  Associate  Director  would  be  free  to  do  more  of  the  longer 
range  program  development  and  outside  relations  work. 

A  sixth  Region  is  to  be  established.  This  will  consist  of  the  or- 
ganization presently  known  as  National  Capital  Parks  which  ad- 
ministers the  parks,  monuments,  etc.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
neighboring  areas.  A  new  Office  of  Design  and  Construction  will  be 
established  to  serve  the  new  Region. 

At  the  regional  level,  the  new  positions  of  Associate  Regional  Di- 
rector, Assistant  to  the  Regional  Director  for  Special  Services,  and  three 
Assistant  Regional  Directors  will  be  established.  The  Assistant  Re- 
gional Directors  will  supervise  the  program  areas  of: 

a.  Administration 

b.  Resource  Planning 

c.  Park  Operations 

MISSION  66  continues  to  be  the  driving  force  in  the  program  of 
preservation  and  proper  development  of  the  National  Park  System. 
Some  of  the  major  accomplishments  in  our  MISSION  66  program  last 
fiscal  year  as  well  as  projects  to  be  started  this  fiscal  year  are  as  follows: 
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Major  Roads,  Minor  Roads,  Parkways,  Visitor  Centers,  Dwelling 
Units  Jor  Park  Personnel,  Utilities,  and  Campgrounds  and  Picnic 
Facilities. 

Land  Acquisition  $5,500,000. 

Some  specific  items  of  particular  interest  include  the  following: 

Developments  at  Independence  National  Historic  Park,  Philadelphia 
—in  1961:  $900,000,  and  programmed  for  1962:  $1,260,000;  Develop- 
ments at  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
in  1961:  $1,650,000  and  programmed  for  1962:  $9,497,000;  Inter- 
pretive exhibits  and  audio-visual  installations — $200,000  each  year 
(1961-62);  Rehabilitation  of  historic  structures — $200,000  each  year 
(1961-62);  Utilities  installation  for  concessioners'  facilities — $200,000 
each  year  (1961-62);  and  Roads  for  concessioner  facilities — $200,000 
each  year  (1961-1962). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  many  other  miscellaneous  or  small 
individual  items  too  numerous  to  mention  but  which  consumed  much 
time  and  money.  While  MISSION  66  is  primarily  a  construction  and 
development  program,  other  responsibilities  of  the  Service  are  in  pre- 
sentation, interpretation,  assistance  to  other  agencies  on  park  and 
recreation  matters,  and  long-range  planning  for  meeting  the  recreational 
needs  of  the  nation  at  all  levels  of  government  are  also  being  given 
increased  emphasis. 

We  are  now  more  able  to  meet  our  responsibilities  in  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  Parks  and  service  to  park  visitors  through  increased 
appropriations  providing  for  additional  personnel. 

Research  in  the  fields  of  history,  archeology,  and  the  natural  sciences 
in  and  pertaining  to  Service-administered  areas  has  been  encouraged 
and  expanded.  The  outstanding  scientific  research  project  under 
MISSION  66  is  that  being  carried  on  at  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
southwestern  Colorado — the  Wetherill  Mesa  archeological  project. 

Other  special  research  programs  being  carried  on  by  the  National 
Park  Service  include  two  of  major  scope  and  special  importance.  First, 
the  National  Survey  of  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings,  and  the  Inter- 
agency  Archeological  Salvage  Program,  in  which  the  Service  cooperates 
with  various  other  agencies — Federal,  state,  and  non-governmental — 
to  make  archeological  surveys  and  salvage  excavations  in  reservoir  areas. 

The  program  for  building  a  more  adequate  and  representative  system 
of  National  Parks,  Monuments,  Historic  Sites,  etc.,  is  being  pushed 
to  completion.  This  program,  known  as  the  National  Park  System  Plan, 
has  come  about  from  the  generally  recognized  need,  particularly  among 
people  in  the  park  business,  that  it  behooves  the  Nation  to  select  and 
conserve  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Park  System — while  they  are 
still  available — those  areas  whose  scientific,  scenic,  or  historical  qualities 
are  so  exceptional  as  to  be  of  national  significance.  The  Congress  has 
given  effect  to  that  purpose  many  times  through  the  years  since  the 
establishment  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  1872. 
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But  there  are  still  types  of  nationally  significant  areas  wholly  absent 
from  or  inadequately  represented  in  today's  National  Park  System. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  this  same  session  of  Congress  toward 
similar  preservation  of  two  other  magnificent  sections  of  what  has  been 
aptly  called  "our  vanishing  shoreline."  These  proposed  national  sea- 
shores are  at  Point  Reyes,  a  few  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  and  on 
Padre  Island,  at  the  southernmost  end  of  Texas'  gulf  coast.  Another 
new  park  proposal  that  is  receiving  promising  support  in  the  Congress 
is  the  Great  Basin  National  Park  in  eastern  Nevada. 

One  of  the  most  imaginative  concepts  in  National  Park  System 
planning  was  recently  expressed  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  During  an  inspection  trip  this  summer  in  Utah's  wild  and 
spectacular  red-rock  canyon  country,  he  advanced  the  proposal  for  a 
"Golden  Circle"  encompassing  some  of  the  Nation's  most  striking 
National  Parks  and  Monuments.  This  fancied  ring  embraces  the  fa- 
mous "Four  Corners"  area  of  the  Southwest,  referring  to  that  unique 
spot  shared  in  common  by  the  four  States  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.  Within  the  Circle  are  16  established  National  Parks 
and  monuments,  and  just  outside,  within  an  easy  drive,  are  8  others. 

We  are  engaged  in  studies  of  a  broad  nature — A  Nationwide  Recrea- 
tion Plan. 

The  preparation  of  this  survey  and  plan  has  been  taking  shape  since 
early  in  1956.  Periodic  conferences  and  close  collaboration  have  taken 
place  with  members  of  the  President's  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  to  insure  proper  coverage  of  the  problems  with  a 
minimum  of  duplication. 

To  date,  the  National  Park  Service  has  prepared  pilot  study  reports 
on  five  states.  They  are  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 

and  Nevada. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  preparing  Summary  Reports  on  the 
other  45  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  These  State  Sum- 
maries are  to  be  completed  by  February  1. 

Our  work  in  Cooperative  Service  is  being  expanded  to  better  serve 
the  states  and  their  political  subdivisions.  The  work  load  in  this  regard 
is  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

The  National  Park  Service  recently  received  a  grant  from  a  private 
foundation  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  comprehensive  study  to 
determine  the  impact  that  public  lands  dedicated  to  park  and  other 
recreation  uses  might  have  upon  the  economy  of  Alaska.  Objectives  of 
the  study  will  be  to  measure  the  volume  of  expenditures  by  recrea- 
tionists  in  Alaska,  present  recreation  use  of  public  lands,  and  potential 
demand  for  public  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  To  accomplish  these 
objectives,  we  intend  to  conduct  a  sample  survey  of  recreation  travel 
in  Alaska  during  1962. 
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A  tentative  plan  is  under  consideration  to  assist  the  State  of  Hawaii 
in  conducting  an  Hawaiian  Seashore  Study  in  conjunction  with  the 
"Proposed  Hawaii  Shoreline  Plan." 

The  Region  Three  Office  in  Santa  Fe  will  assist  the  State  of  Texas 
through  Texas  Technological  College  in  the  preparation  of  a  State 
master  plan  for  parks.  The  plan  and  related  studies  are  scheduled  for 
completion  within  a  two  year  period. 

The  Park  Practice  Program,  a  joint  endeavor  by  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  and  the  National  Park  Service,  is  making  great 
strides  forward  and  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  those  people 
with  many  years  of  experience  in  park  work  as  well  as  to  newcomers 
in  the  field  and  private  firms  engaging  in  park  and  recreation  develop- 
ment. 

An  early  comprehensive  study  and  appraisal  of  the  recreation  re- 
sources of  a  reservoir  by  the  National  Park  Service  was  here  at  Lake 
Texoma. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  an  important  function  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  been  its  cooperation  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  their  vast  programs  of  dam  and 
reservoir  development.  Our  responsibilities  begin  with  preimpoundment 
investigations  and  are  carried  through  to  the  development  of  public 
use  facilities  and  the  placement  of  these  newly  gained  recreation  re- 
sources in  proper  hands  for  future  administration  and  operation.  At 
present,  there  are  over  70  Reclamation  reservoirs  administered  by  state 
and  local  agencies  under  agreements  negotiated  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Reflecting  the  impetus  of  the  times,  perhaps  the  most  liberal  legisla- 
tive recognition  of  reservoir  recreation  at  Federally  sponsored  reservoirs 
came  about  with  the  authorization  in  1956  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project. 

This  year,  the  National  Park  Service  will  place  recreation  develop- 
ment totaling  $2,030,000  at  Glen  Canyon,  our  newest  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  and  at  Navajo  Reservoir,  Flaming  Gorge,  Steinaker,  and 
Paonia  Reservoirs. 

Certainly  the  demand  for  reservoir  recreation  has  been  and  is  still 
growing.  Today  with  a  more  favorable  climate  for  development  of  these 
Federally  sponsored  impoundments  to  meet  public  use  needs,  it  is  our 
hope  that  more  and  more  state  and  local  recreation  agencies  will  partici- 
pate in  the  administration  and  management  of  these  impoundments. 
The  National  Park  Service  is  making  every  effort  in  every  quarter 
to  enhance  the  aims  and  interest  of  parks  and  recreation. 
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Reclamation  Recreation 

By  O.  J.  Lowry,  Amarillo,  Texas 

Reclamation  projects  that  have  been  authorized  during  the  past  decade 
have  had  the  benefit  of  more  definite  and  consistent  recreational  plan- 
ning. In  the  development  of  a  reclamation  project,  the  National  Park 
Service  as  our  sister  advisor  agency  on  recreation  conducts  recreational 
surveys  during  the  investigation  and  prepares  a  plan  of  development 
for  the  project.  The  recreational  planning  reports  prepared  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  which  are  made  part  of  the  Bureau's  feasibility 
reports,  evaluate  the  area  under  consideration  for  recreational  purposes 
and  recommend  developments  consistent  with  anticipated  use.  The 
Park  Service  includes  in  its  reports  recommendations  for  minimum 
basic  facilities  that  are  needed  to  protect  project  works  and  accommo- 
date the  visiting  public.  These  reports  may  also  include  plans  for  more 
complete  development  which  constitute  useful  guidance  to  the  managing 
organization.  It  is  assumed  that  the  managing  organization  will  con- 
struct additional  facilities  as  recreational  use  requires.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  ordinarily  concurs  in  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Park  Service  for  construction  of  minimum  basic  recreational  facilities 
and  requests  funds  for  the  construction  of  such  facilities  following  author- 
ization of  the  project  by  the  Congress. 

Minimum  basic  recreational  facilities  are  those  necessary  for  access, 
sanitation,  and  safety  for  immediate  public  use,  and  for  protection 
of  the  area.  At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that  these  facilities  con- 
stitute a  workable  operating  unit  or  units  for  management  by  the 
administering  agency. 

It  is  recognized  that  conditions  will  vary  in  different  cases  and  that 
the  facilities  to  be  recommended  for  a  specific  site  will  be  based  upon 
the  requirements  of  that  site. 

In  acquiring  lands  for  reservoir  purposes,  land  is  ordinarily  acquired 
in  fee  to  a  legal  subdivision  immediately  above  the  5-year  flood  fre- 
quency, or  a  minimum  of  300  feet  horizontal  beyond  the  conservation 
pool.  Additional  lands  are  acquired  when  authorized  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. 

Land  and  water  areas  set  aside  for  reservoir  purposes  impose  an 
obligation  on  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  manage  the  area  in  a  manner 
that  is  consistent  with  project  purposes.  These  uses  often  include  fish 
and  wildlife  management,  erosion  control,  grazing,  and  recreation. 
Where  wildlife  or  recreation  are  involved,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
or  the  National  Park  Service  are  asked  to  prepare  plans  designating  areas 
needed  for  these  purposes. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  its  land  administration  program  at- 
tempts to  insure  that  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  are  used  according  to 
recognized  standards  of  proper  land  use  consistent  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  land  was  acquired.  It  is  the  Bureau's  policy  to  encourage 
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qualified  agencies  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  administering  Federal 
lands  for  recreation  and  wildlife  purposes.  The  primary  purpose  for 
Bureau  reservoirs  is  for  irrigation  or  municipal  purposes;  however, 
recreation  or  wildlife  is  becoming  more  important. 

Areas  of  national  significance  for  recreation  are  transferred  under 
appropriate  agreements  to  the  National  Park  Service.  Areas  needed 
for  migratory  bird  refuges  are  transferred  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Areas  that  have  no  national  significance  are  usually  developed 
and  administered  by  the  State. 

Lands  withdrawn  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  from  a  national 
forest  for  reclamation  purposes  are  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 
for  appropriate  uses,  exclusive  of  those  areas  needed  for  primary  project 
operation. 

Prior  to  construction  of  a  Reclamation  reservoir,  contracts  must  be 
consummated  with  a  local  organization  for  repayment  of  reimbursable 
portions  of  a  reservoir  or  project.  This  repayment  contract  often 
provides  that  the  repaying  organization  will  assume  the  responsibility 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  project,  including  administration 
public-use  facilities.  The  responsibility  for  administering  public-use 
facilities  provided  by  the  United  States  may,  by  a  mutual  agreement, 
be  assigned  to  an  appropriate  State  agency. 

Where  possible,  every  effort  is  made  to  transfer  the  responsibility  of 
administration  of  recreation  on  Reclamation  reservoirs  to  a  State, 
county,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  State  government  under 
appropriate  management  agreements.  Efforts  are  made  to  effectuate 
such  agreements  as  soon  as  possible  prior  to  or  following  the  completion 
of  reservoir  construction.  These  agreements  provide  for  public-use 
administration  by  the  State  or  local  agency  of  all  specific  parts  of  reser- 
voir areas  and  provides  the  managing  organization  with  adequate 
authority  to  administer  the  area  for  recreation  consistent  with  primary 
project  operating  needs.  Free  public  access  is  a  basic  requirement, 
although  the  managing  organization  or  its  concessionaires  may  charge 
the  public  for  facilities  and  services  provided  under  the  agreement.  In 
some  instances  where  public-use  facilities  are  substantial  and  investment 
requirements  are  relatively  great  to  satisfy  large  recreational  demands, 
special  attention  in  a  management  agreement  is  required  to  insure  that 
investment  values  will  be  protected.  In  all  instances  care  is  exercised 
to  insure  that  facilities  and  services  for  public  use  are  provided  at 
reasonable  cost. 

Concession  developments  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  managing 
organization.  The  management  agreement  between  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  administering  organization  permits  the  latter  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  concessionaires  as  necessary  to  facilitate 
development  of  the  area  to  meet  public  needs.  Terms  of  concession 
agreements  are  subject  to  Bureau  approval.  Such  agreements  provide 
for  the  concessionaire  to  construct  and  operate  specified  facilities 
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in  a  defined  location  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  managing  organization. 

Determination  of  what  particular  State  or  local  government  organi- 
zation will  manage  a  specific  reservoir  area  for  recreation  is  made  largely 
by  the  circumstances  applying  to  the  individual  situation.  Ordinarily, 
State  administration  through  such  organizations  as  State  park  com- 
missions requires  that  the  area  have  somewhat  more  than  strictly  local 
significance  for  recreation.  Where  the  State  does  not  desire  to  assume 
responsibility  for  administration,  efforts  are  made  to  enter  into  manage- 
ment agreements  with  local  government  entities.  In  many  instances  it 
has  been  found  that  the  competence  of  such  local  entities  is  often  sub- 
ject to  severe  limitations,  and  performance  in  some  cases  has  left  much 
to  be  desired.  To  a  large  extent,  limitations  on  competence  are  related 
directly  to  inadequate  finances,  and  it  is  apparent  that  some  of  the 
deficiencies  could  be  corrected  through  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  in 
the  construction  of  minimum  basic  recreational  facilities. 

May  I  review  the  public-use  facilities  provided  and  how  each  reser- 
voir is  administered  in  Region  5  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Altus  Reservoir,  Oklahoma — This  reservoir  was  completed  in  1949 
and  no  Federal  funds  were  made  available  for  recreational  or  public-use 
facilities.  Under  an  agreement  executed  in  1942,  the  Oklahoma  Plan- 
ning and  Resources  Board  assumed  complete  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing facilities  on  this  reservoir.  Now  a  part  of  Quartz  Mountain  State 
Park,  the  Oklahoma  State  Parks  Division  has  provided:  boating  ramps, 
picnic  areas,  community  facilities,  cabins,  boating,  and  other  concessions 
as  well  as  a  lodge  and  a  golf  course. 

Fort  Cobb  Reservoir,  Oklahoma — Construction  on  this  reservoir  was 
completed  in  1960.  Prior  to  completion,  arrangements  had  been  made 
with  the  Oklahoma  State  Parks  Division  to  administer  recreational 
activities. 

A  total  of  $318,500  Federal  nonreimbursable  funds  were  available  to 
provide  minimum  facilities  on  Fort  Cobb.  The  facilities  provided 
included  camping  areas,  picnic  areas,  boat-launching  ramps,  access 
roads,  sanitary  facilities,  and  landscaping.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was 
designated  for  fish  and  wildlife  development. 

Foss  Reservoir,  Oklahoma — Foss  Dam  has  recently  been  completed 
and  storage  of  water  initiated. 

Under  a  cooperative  agreement  the  upper  portion  of  Foss  Reservoir 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and 
the  Washita  National  Wildlife  Refuge  has  been  established. 

Arrangements  are  underway  for  the  lower  portion  of  the  reservoir  to 
be  administered  by  the  Division  of  State  Parks  for  recreational  purposes. 

Construction  of  minimum  basic  facilities  is  currently  underway. 
Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  nonreimbursable  funds  are  programmed 
for  this  purpose,  and  $172,000  nonreimbursable  funds  are  available  for 
land  and  fencing  for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes. 
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Ultimate  development  by  Federal  government  will  include  camping 
areas,  boat  launching  facilities,  picnic  areas,  access  roads,  and  land- 
scaping. 

Twin  Butle  Reservoir,  San  Angela,  Texas — This  reservoir  is  currently 
under  construction.  It  is  proposed  that  $68,000  nonreimbursable 
Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  minimum  basic  recreational  fa- 
cilities adjacent  the  reservoir.  Since  construction  has  been  initiated,  the 
local  people  concerned  feel  that  the  $68,000  allowed  for  facility  develop- 
ment is  insufficient.  As  a  result,  the  local  interests  are  endeavoring  to 
obtain  additional  funds  and  authorization  which  would  increase  the  non- 
reimbursable funds  to  provide  public-use  facilities.  Administration  of 
the  area  for  recreational  and  public  use  will  be  under  the  auspices  of 
the  San  Angelo  Water  Supply  Corporation. 

Norman  Reservoir,  Oklahoma — Proposed  for  construction  in  the  near 
future  is  Norman  Reservoir  to  be  located  approximately  9  miles  east  of 
Norman,  Oklahoma.  This  reservoir  will  be  in  a  high-use  area  and  will 
require  considerable  facilities  to  handle  the  public. 

A  total  of  $420,000  nonreimbursable  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
recreational  development,  and  $15,000  specified  for  fencing  fishing  areas. 

Preliminary  plans  have  been  made  for  the  Oklahoma  Division  of 
State  Parks  to  assume  the  administration  of  recreational  and  public  use 
on  the  reservoir. 

Cheney  Reservoir,  Kansas — This  reservoir  is  located  about  30  miles 
west  of  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Construction  of  this  reservoir  will  be  initiated  early  in  1962.  Develop- 
ment costs  of  $338,000  for  recreational  facilities  and  $390,000  for  fish 
and  wildlife  purposes  are  included  in  the  project  costs. 

Elephant  Butte  and  Caballo  Reservoirs,  New  Mexico— These  are  old 
reservoirs  that  presently  are  receiving  intense  recreational  use.  The 
only  facilities  currently  available  are  limited  facilities  which  were  con- 
structed during  the  C.C.C.  program. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  which,  if  passed,  will  provide  ad- 
ditional public-use  facilities.  Any  additional  facilities  provided  upon 
authorization  will  be  in  conformance  with  an  overall  plan  developed  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

El  Vado  Reservoir,  New  Mexico — This  is  an  old  reservoir  on  which 
we  are  currently  spending  $203,000  for  construction  of  public-use  fa- 
cilities adjacent  the  reservoir.  Agreement  has  already  been  reached  with 
the  New  Mexico  Parks  Commission  for  it  to  assume  the  administration 
of  the  recreational  aspects  of  the  reservoir  and  facilities. 

Sanford  Reservoir,  Texas — Construction  of  this  reservoir  will  be 
initiated  early  in  1962.  Plans  for  public-use  facilities  and  fish  and  wild- 
life aspects  are  currently  under  consideration. 

Platoro  Reservoir,  Colorado — This  reservoir  is  within  the  bounds  of  a 
National  Forest;  therefore,  the  land  and  recreational  development  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Forest  Service. 
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Bureau  of  Land  Managment 

By  KARL  S.  LANDSTROM,  Director 

The  chairman  has  just  referred  to  BLM  as  an  agency  that  is  selling 
land  for  recreation  purposes  "at  bargain  prices."  True  enough,  BLM 
is  selling  land  for  such  purposes  at  $2.50  an  acre  across  the  board; 
also,  it  is  leasing  it  for  25c  an  acre  per  year.  This  change  from  earlier 
procedure  is  permitted  under  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act. 
(We  have  merely  changed  the  instructions  to  our  appraisers  in  BLM.) 
The  prices  I  have  just  quoted  apply  to  land  that  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
recreation,  and  are  without  regard  for  the  current  market  value  of  the 
property.  Unfortunately,  since  this  opportunity  applies  only  to  public 
domain,  it  is  pretty  well  limited  to  the  western  states,  for  it  is  in  those 
states  that  the  bulk  of  the  public  domain  is  concentrated  (aside  from 
Alaska).  Very  little  remains  in  the  Lake  States  or  the  Southeast;  and 
none  ever  existed  in  New  England  and  its  vicinity. 

I  refer  you  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  three  weeks  ago  in  which 
Harold  Fabian  of  Utah  commented  that  BLM  traditionally  has  been 
supposed  to  be  self-liquidating  (in  the  interest  of  raising  revenue). 
Actually,  Mr.  Fabian  added,  BLM  looks  now  as  though  it  were  self- 
perpetuating.  In  this  connection,  may  I  say,  some  western  states  are 
eager  to  have  the  public  domain  transferred  to  themselves.  Secretary 
Udall,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  many  public  lands  should  be  more 
adequately,  more  intensively  administered;  and,  furthermore,  he  will 
subject  any  such  proposals  on  the  part  of  states  to  very  critical  scrutiny. 

To  come  back  to  my  original  statement — I  say  that  there  now  exists 
a  remarkable  opportunity  for  State  Park  organizations  to  acquire  public 
domain. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  BLM  has  just  established  a 
Branch  of  Recreation;  and  heading  it  up  is  Eugene  K.  Peterson,  who 
hails  from  Oregon.  We  must  admit  that  we  in  BLM  are  neophytes  in 
recreation. 

True  enough,  in  Alaska  we  had  developed  roadside  campgrounds  and 
picnic  areas.  (We've  turned  them  over  to  the  Land  Department  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  which  we  expect  to  assume  responsibility  for  their 
operation  and  maintenance.  However,  insofar  as  they  are  unable  to 
discharge  that  responsibility,  we  in  BLM  will  continue  to  carry  on. 
You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Alaska  has  been  granted  over 
100  million  acres  of  public  domain,  which  it  will  be  gradually  taking 
over  within  the  next  25  years). 

Also,  in  the  so-called  O&C  lands  of  Oregon  amounting  to  2  million 
acres,  which  we  administer,  we  have  developed  many  areas  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  providing  picnic  and  camping  sites. 

But  in  all  the  other  states  containing  public  domain  we  have,  so  far, 
created  no  recreation  areas  involving  construction  or  maintenance 
activities.  We  do,  however,  hope  to  carry  on  such  an  action  program, 
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but,  so  far,  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  encourage  that  hope.  In  any 
event,  we  do  not  propose  to  compete  with  or  supplant  such  activities 
as  are  already  being  pursued  by  existing  agencies.  Our  purpose  is 
to  carry  them  on  only  on  those  public  lands  where  the  need  for  them 
is  demonstrated,  (cf.  the  Owens  Valley  and  Los  Angeles  City  water- 
shed, where,  unfortunately,  neither  control  nor  sanitary  facilities  exist, 
and  where  such  are  desperately  needed.) 

BLM  has  been  described  as  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest  bureau 
in  the  Interior  Department,  the  least  understood  and  the  most  neglected. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  merger  in  1946  of  the  General  Land  Office,  set  up  in 
1812  (we  shall  have  150th  anniversary  next  year!),  with  the  former 
grazing  service.  It  is  the  most  misunderstood  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  domain  lands  are  concentrated  in  the  western  United  States 
and  Alaska,  and  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  Congress  represent  the 
eastern  states.  I'm  glad  to  say  BLM  is  not  neglected  now.  Secretary 
Udall  is  very  interested  in  public  land  functions,  and  he  comes  from 
Arizona,  a  public  land  state;  and  he  has  a  good  understanding  of  our 
problems.  Also,  I  might  add,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  is 
interested  in  public  land  problems,  and  he  and  Secretary  Udall  have 
been  reviewing  them  together. 

BLM  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Multiple  Use — Our  Public 
Lands."  BLM  administers  477  million  acres  of  public  domain,  of  which 
300  million  lie  in  Alaska.  Alaska  offers  the  opportunities  of  a  great 
playground.  We  shouldn't  overlook  the  recreation  resource  that  exists 
there!  The  remaining  177  million  acres  are  located  in  17  other  states. 
For  all  the  public  domain  BLM  has  announced  a  multiple  use  program. 
In  1960  Congress  announced  a  multiple  use  program  for  the  National 
Forests  (in  the  form  of  a  law).  Briefly,  it  provides  for  continued,  wise, 
orderly,  planned  use  of  their  resources.  At  least  six  members  of  Con- 
gress in  as  many  bills  are  expressing  the  thought  that  the  same  approach 
should  be  applied  to  the  public  domain  which  BLM  administers. 

BLM  considers  important  all  the  various  multiple  uses  on  public 
domain — certainly  not  just  those  that  are  of  commercial  significance. 
It  has  encountered  formidable  objections  to  the  multiple  use  concept 
on  the  part  of  the  commercial  interests,  but  that  opposition  appears  to 
be  diminishing.  Most  of  the  leading  organizations  in  the  country  ap- 
prove the  multiple  use  concept,  which  after  all  is  simply  the  orderly 
process  of  considering  uses  on  their  merits.  They  and  we  in  BLM  think 
the  concept  should  now  be  employed  generally.  Incidentally,  parks  are 
part  of  the  concept.  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  reserves  to  the  public  the 
extensive  use  of  the  public  domain  for  recreation.  We  must  provide  and 
maintain  access  to  the  public  domain  for  recreation.  Such  access  must 
not  be  denied  to  our  citizens. 

Secretary  Udall  is  asking  BLM  to  look  toward  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  for  opportunities  to  acquire  land.  A  case  in  point  could  be  the 
former  Raritan  Arsenal  in  New  Jersey,  now  in  GSA  hands.  This  has 
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6,000  feet  of  waterfront,  about  500  acres  of  open  land,  200  acres  of  virgin 
timberland  (worth  $6,000-$7,000  per  acre),  and  is  within  25  miles  of 
New  York.  At  present  BLM  is  the  only  Federal  agency  that  has  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  property.  We  believe  it  should  be  maintained  as 
open  space  for  future  generations. 

Corps  of  Engineers 

By  MATT.  C.  HUPPUCH,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  1.  At  Georgia  meeting,  Corps  Representative  outlined  the  signifi- 

cant recreational  opportunities  available  at  reservoir  projects, 
extent  of  use  daily,  seasonally,  annually. 

2.  At  Vermont  meeting,  successful  means  of  State  cooperation  were 
outlined  in  planning  and  in  later  development  and  management. 

3.  At   Maine  meeting  last  year,  we  presented  the  Corps'   new 
authorities  for  consideration  of  recreation  in  future  projects  and 
specific  methods  for  coordination  of  joint  land  acquisition. 

4.  For  this  meeting  I  will  refrain  from  general  objectives  and 
policies  and  talk  of  the  down  to  earth  problems  of  planning,  de- 
velopment and  management  at  a  reservoir  project  and  what  people 
actually  do  there. 

B.  1.  How  a  District  plans  and  with  whom:  Survey,   Preliminary 
Master  Plan,  Master  Plan,  General  Plan  for  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
Design  Memos. 

2.  Criteria  Guidance,  Standard  Plans. 

3.  Implementation  of  Plan, 
a.  Early  and  long  range. 

C.  How  Administration,  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Reservoir 
differs  from  normal  State  Park  Administration,  etc. 

1.  Limited  access  vs.  10-100  access  areas. 

2.  Extensive  boundaries — Extensive  shoreline. 

3.  Private  use  vs.  public  use. 

4.  Pressures  for  special  or  exclusive  use. 

5.  Differences  in  concession  problems,  differences  between  projects, 
and  differences  in  location  on  same  project. 

D.  How  are  States  and  Counties  actually  participating. 

1.  Examples  of  recent  cooperation  at  survey  stage   (Delaware 
study) 

2.  At  acquisition  stage  (Pennsylvania  and  Oregon) 

3.  At  development  stage  (Oklahoma) 

4.  At  older  projects. 

E.  Recent  studies  of  what  people  want  and  do. 

1.  Private  and  university  studies. 

2.  ORRRC  studies. 

3.  Corps  studies. 

4.  Conflicts  in  uses. 
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Roll  Call  of  the  States 

Alabama.  During  the  past  two  years,  an  Interim  Committee  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature  made  a  study  of  Alabama's  parks  and  beaches. 
Trips  were  made  in  the  State  to  study  our  facilities  and  trips  were  made 
to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  observe  operations  in  our  neighboring 
states.  Public  hearings  were  held.  The  Committee  made  recommenda- 
tions for  capital  improvements  of  about  $950,000.00  to  extend  over 
several  years.  Legislation  was  introduced  to  provide  $100,000.00  per 
annum  from  the  Oil  and  Gas  Board  Funds.  We,  in  the  Parks  system, 
held  great  hopes  that  our  long  needed  capital  improvements  program 
could  be  gotten  under  way.  The  Legislature  finally  adjourned  in  Septem- 
ber without  having  made  provisions  for  any  capital  improvements  in 
the  Parks. 

We  are  currently  adding  two  lakes  to  the  eighteen  public  fishing 
lakes  we  now  have.  One  of  105  acres  will  be  opened  in  May  of  1962 
and  the  other  of  184  acres  the  following  year. 

The  Prison  Board  of  Alabama  received  an  appropriation  of  $150,- 
000.00  to  set  up  Conservation  Camps  for  youthful  first  offenders  to 
work  in  the  Parks  areas.  While  we  will  not  have  direct  control  over  the 
funds,  we  do  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  the  work. 

The  work  of  the  Parks  Forester  is  progressing.  For  the  first  year, 
because  of  reduced  personnel,  our  Forester  was  unable  to  devote  suf- 
ficient time  to  forestry  to  do  it  justice;  and  he  was  unable  to  participate 
in  the  Parks  administration  as  he  wanted  to.  We  now  have  a  full-time 
Forester.  He  has  collateral  duty  in  charge  of  interpretation  which  we 
are  beginning  on  a  shoe  string. 

The  greatest  growing  interest  in  the  Parks  is  in  tent  camping.   With 
our  available  personnel  and  facilities,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  accommo- 
date the  camping  public. 
Laurence  H.  Marks,  Chief  Division  of  State  Parks,  Monuments  and  Historical  Sites 

Arkansas.  The  major  development  of  State  Parks  in  Arkansas 
was  accomplished  during  the  1930's  with  funds  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  major  Parks  developed  at  that  time  were  Devils  Den, 
Petit  Jean,  Buffalo  River,  Lake  Catherine,  Mt.  Nebo  and  Crowley 
Ridge.  Site  work,  roads,  and  utilities  at  these  Parks  could  not  be  done 
now  for  $5,000,000.  The  buildings  could  not  be  reproduced  for  much  less 
than  the  same  amount. 

Bull  Shoals  State  Park  is  the  old  headquarters  of  the  Army  Engineers. 
This  facility  is  leased  to  the  Park  system  free.  Lake  Ouachita  State 
Park  was  acquired  by  the  Army  Engineers  in  connection  with  building 
Lake  Ouachita.  It  needs  a  complete  renovation,  and  is  a  valuable 
addition. 

Since  the  present  Commission  was  created  in  1955,  two  new  Parks 
have  been  added,  financed  by  special  and  regular  appropriations — they 
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are  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  Lake  Chicot — one  in  Southwestern  Arkansas, 
and  one  in  Southeast  Arkansas.  Several  monuments  and  historic  land- 
marks have  also  been  added.  Such  work  as  was  done  at  Arkansas  Post 
was  a  WPA  project. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  Park  system  was  developed  with  Federal 
funds.  The  investment  of  the  Federal  Government  in  our  Parks  is  many 
times  what  the  State  has  spent  in  the  past  25  years.  The  pattern  for  our 
State  Park  system  therefore  has  been  set  by  Federal  expenditures. 

The  Commission  since  1955  has  sought  to  improve  these  basic 
facilities  from  very  limited  annual  appropriations  and  to  do  the  best 
maintenance  job  possible  with  the  money  at  hand. 

The  Commission  early  sought  the  advice  of  experts  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  who  made  a  detailed  survey  of  our  Parks  and 
made  recommendations  as  to  future  development.  The  Commission 
for  the  most  part  adopted  the  plans  and  policies  recommended  and  has 
been  following  them  as  far  as  money  will  permit. 

The  experts  pointed  out  that  unless  the  State  could  spend  ten  or 
fifteen  million  dollars,  it  had  no  alternative  but  to  add  to  and  develop 
our  existing  Parks. 

The  National  Park  Service  recommended  that  Lake  Catherine, 
Devils  Den,  Petit  Jean,  and  Buffalo  River  be  added  to  as  funds  were 
available  for  major  overnight  accommodations  and  camping.  They 
urged  that  Crowley's  Ridge,  Mt.  Nebo,  Bull  Shoals,  Ouachita,  Queen 
Wilhelmina,  and  Daisy  be  further  developed  for  day  use  and  camping 
with  minor  permanent  overnight  accommodations.  The  report  urged 
that  the  natural  character  of  many  of  our  Parks  be  carefully  preserved. 
They  recommended  a  Park  for  Southeast  Arkansas  with  some  overnight 
accommodations  and  camping.  Lake  Chicot  was  built  with  this  in  mind. 

Unless  the  State  is  able  and  willing  to  spend  ten  to  fifteen  million 
as  Oklahoma  and  Kentucky  did,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  continue  to 
gradually  develop  the  Parks  we  now  have  and  not  attempt  to  create 
more  until  ample  appropriations  are  made  for  such  new  Parks. 

National  Park  officials  and  the  Commission  take  the  position  that 
it  is  much  better  to  have  a  small  number  of  well  equipped,  well  main- 
tained Parks  than  to  have  a  large  number  of  meagerly  developed  Parks 
with  little  or  very  poor  accommodations.  If  we  have  learned  anything, 
it  is  that  people  nowadays  will  not  patronize  Parks  that  are  not  well 
equipped  and  maintained. 

George  M.  Reynolds,  Vice  Chairman,  Arkansas  Publicity  and  Parks  Commission 

California.  The  California  State  Park  System  again  registered  an 
increase  of  10%  in  attendance  for  the  year  1960.  Two  and  one  quarter 
million  more  persons  were  accommodated  at  the  130  state-operated 
parks,  beaches,  and  monuments  than  in  1959. 

A  uniform  day-use  facilities  fee  became  effective  on  June  1,  1960. 
The  fee  of  50c  per  car,  per  day,  is  estimated  to  raise  the  revenue  by 
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approximately  $800,000.  Boat  launching  fees  were  also  initiated. 
A  fee  of  50c  per  boat  for  launching  and  boat  trailer  parking  is  now  in 
effect.  Weekly  rates  of  $3.00,  monthly  rates  of  $10.00,  and  yearly  rates 
of  $50.00  were  offered  to  boaters  and  include  the  use  of  daytime  facilities. 

The  first  reservation  system  in  the  California  State  Park  System  was 
established  at  Hearst  San  Simeon  State  Historical  Monument.  From 
October  1960  to  September  1,  1961,  approximately  19,800  persons 
purchased  reserved  tickets  at  $3.00  per  adult  ticket.  This  includes  a 
charge  of  $1.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  processing  the  reservation. 

In  1960,  15,296  acres  were  added  to  the  System.  This  includes  700 
river  front  feet,  68,621  ocean  feet  and  650  lake  front  feet. 

New  parks  added  during  1960  are:  Colorado  River  State  Park, 
Monterey  Beach  State  Park,  Salinas  River  Beach  State  Park,  Bothe 
Napa  Valley  State  Park,  Pomponio  Beach. 

The  State  Park  System  now  has  a  total  of  692,185  acres  owned  and 
under  its  jurisdiction  as  of  January  1,  1961. 

In  January  1961,  a  five  year  program  called  "Program  for  Cali- 
fornia's Beaches  and  Parks"  was  presented  to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
Legislature.  As  a  result  of  the  report,  it  is  hoped  that  a  bond  issue  of 
$150,000,000  will  be  placed  before  the  voters  in  1962  so  they  may  show 
their  wishes  in  maintaining  and  expanding  one  of  the  finest  state  park 
systems  in  the  nation. 

During  1960,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  our  campsites  by  over  200 
units,  our  picnic  units  by  200,  an  increase  of  5%. 

Guided  tours  were  established  by  the  regular  ranger  personnel  at 
the  San  Juan  Bautista  State  Historical  Monument.  A  charge  of  25c 
per  person  is  made.  The  response  by  the  visiting  public  has  resulted  in 
greater  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  Monument.  Jack  London 
State  Park  provides  a  tour  of  exhibits  for  lOc  per  person  and  a  bus  ride 
to  points  of  interest  for  25c  per  person,  round  trip,  or  15c  one  way. 

Legislation  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor  reorganizing 
California  State  Government.  Four  super  agencies  have  been  created 
and  will  become  active  October  1,  1961.  The  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  will  be  no  more.  There  will  be  a  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  under  which  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  Small  Craft 
Harbors,  and  Recreation  will  operate;  and  a  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, which  will  include  the  Divisions  of  Forestry,  Soil  Conservation, 
Oil  and  Gas,  Mines,  and  the  State  Water  Pollution  Control  Board. 

The  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  is  now  a  General  Fund  agency 
and  is  no  longer  supported  by  tideland  oil  royalties.  Our  operations 
budget  exceeds  nine  million  dollars  and  our  capital  outlay,  six  million 
dollars. 

Earl  P.  Hanson,  Deputy  Chief,  Operations 

Colorado.  Mr.  Harold  Lathrop,  former  Director  of  the  Colorado 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Department  and  former  chairman  of  the 
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NCSP,  died  very  suddenly  August  1  and  Colorado  lost  a  very  sincere 
and  devoted  leader  in  the  field  of  recreation.  Needless  to  say,  his  leader- 
ship will  be  missed  tremendously  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  as  is  his 
presence  here  at  this  National  Conference. 

The  position  of  Director  for  the  Colorado  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Department  is  being  considered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
a  new  Director  will  be  appointed  in  the  near  future.  I  am  now  serving 
as  Acting  Director  and  will  continue  to  serve  in  this  capacity  until  a 
Director  is  appointed. 

Nature  has  provided  Colorado  with  some  of  the  finest  opportunities 
for  healthful  outdoor  recreation  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
nation. 

In  1957,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  Governor  McNichoIs  to 
appoint  a  new  State  Park  and  Recreation  Board,  comprised  of  seven 
qualified  electors,  one  from  each  Congressional  District  and  three  to 
be  appointed  at  large.  The  program  as  outlined  by  the  Governor  to 
the  newly  appointed  Board  was : 

1.  Inventory  existing  outdoor  recreation  facilities; 

2.  A  long-range  plan  for  establishing  a  system  of  state  park  and 
recreation  areas; 

3.  Report  to  the  1959  General  Assembly  with  recommendations  for 
implementing  the  long-range  plan; 

4.  Develop  a  system  of  State  Waysides  for  highway  users; 

5.  Aid  and  encourage  the  organization  of  public  parks  and  recreation 
facilities  in  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Colorado  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Board  and  the  appointment  of  a  Director  on  December  2,  1957,  five 
recreation  areas  have  been  opened  and  administered  by  this  Board. 
Land  that  is  suitable  for  park  purposes  has  been  purchased  at  Golden 
Gate  Canyon  and  at  Castlewood.  Additional  Federal  land  that  is 
also  suitable  for  park  purposes  has  been  applied  for.  A  summary  of 
the  various  areas  that  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Board  is  as  follows: 

Recreation  Areas 

Area  Land  (acres)                            Water  (surface  acres) 

Cherry  Creek  4,807  900 

Antero*  360  2,220 

Eleven  Mile*  100  3,400 

Vega  900  908 

Sweitzer  60  165 

Martin-Horseshoe**  540  400 


Total  6,767  7,993 

*Domestic  Water  Supply 
**To  be  administered  in  1962 
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State  Park  Land 
Golden  Gate  Canyon        680 
Castlewood  77 


757 

This  land,  757  acres  plus  540  acres  at  Martin  Lake,  has  been  acquired 
by  purchase.  (Total  1,297  acres) 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  land  applied  for  179  acres 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  land  under  consideration        400  acres 

15  Waysides  have  been  developed. 

The  Department  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  licensing 
boats  with  motors  of  more  than  10  h.p.  on  April  1,  1960.  A  total  of 
11,411  boats  have  been  registered  since  that  time.  A  budget  will  be 
submitted  for  the  1961-62  fiscal  year  that  will  materially  increase  our 
information  and  education  program.  If  this  program  is  approved,  we 
will  add  ten  wardens  to  our  staff  who  will  represent  various  geographical 
areas  of  the  State.  Primarily,  the  program  will  consist  of  water  safety 
activities,  education  and  enforcement. 

Don  West,  Acting  Director,  Colorado  State  Park  and  Recreation  Department 


Connecticut.  In  1960  the  attendance  at  Connecticut  State  Parks  was 
3,967,551  day  visitors  and  546,513  camp  visitor  days — a  total  of  4,514,064. 

From  appropriations  made  by  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly, 
the  Park  Division  received  $791,703  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
From  a  State  Bond  Issue  (full  faith  and  credit)  $196,906  was  spent  for 
acquisition;  $212,067  for  a  new  bathhouse — a  grand  total  of  $1,200,676. 
The  State  Highway  Department  spent  an  additional  $33,807  on  highway 
maintenance  in  the  Parks. 

AH  revenue  derived  from  the  State  Parks  operations  are  deposited 
in  the  General  Funds  of  the  State.  Over  $500,000  was  received  and 
deposited  in  1960. 

At  Sherwood  Island  State  Park  in  Westport,  a  new  bathhouse  costing 
over  $200,000  was  constructed  and  put  into  use  during  the  season. 
In  1960  acquisition  commenced  at  Silver  Sands  State  Park  located  on 
Long  Island  Sound  in  Milford.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to 
provide  four  major  salt  water  bathing  areas  for  Connecticut  residents. 
The  State  received  a  gift  of  a  park  on  the  Connecticut  River,  named  in 
honor  of  George  Dudley  Seymour,  donor  of  the  trust  fund  which  made 
this  acquisition  possible. 

The  Park  Division  still  has  been  able  to  cope  with  the  rising  tide  of 
campers  and  day  visitors,  though  the  personnel  is  at  a  low  level  of  106 
regular  employees  and  328  seasonal  employees.  Six  years  ago  there 
were  140  regular  employees  and  360  seasonal  employees. 

Report  mailed  by  Elliott  P.  Bronson,  Superintendent  of  State  Parks 
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Illinois.  In  1953  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  passed  legis- 
lation intended  to  provide  a  source  of  income  for  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  State  Park  System.  Laws  were  passed  providing 
for  an  admission  fee  of  lOc  for  each  adult  and  lOc  for  each  automobile 
entering  a  park.  The  law  also  provided  for  the  sale  of  a  $2.00  sticker 
which  admitted  a  vehicle  and  its  occupants  during  the  entire  season. 

This  law  was  modified  a  time  or  two  but  stayed  in  effect  until  the 
Legislature  met  in  1961.  During  these  years  the  Division  of  Parks 
collected  about  $180,000  each  year  from  the  sale  of  admission  tickets 
and  stickers  but  spent  about  $60,000  in  direct  costs. 

In  1961  the  Legislature  abolished  the  laws  providing  for  admission 
fees,  and  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  future  Illinois  State  Parks  will  be 
dependent  upon  general  revenue  appropriations  and  concession  receipts 
for  the  larger  part  of  its  income. 

In  1959  the  Legislature  passed  laws  providing  for  the  construction 
of  new  facilities  financed  by  means  of  revenue  bonds.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  bonds  could  be  amortized  by  fees  paid  for  the  use  of  the  im- 
provements so  constructed. 

These  laws  covering  the  revenue  bond  program  have  now  been 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  Attorney  General's  Office.  It  appears  that 
the  revenue  bond  program  as  provided  for  under  the  1959  session  of 
the  Legislature  could  probably  not  be  legally  established. 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  anticipate  any  construction  or  en- 
largement in  the  state  park  program  to  be  financed  by  revenue  bonds. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  to  tent  camping  in  Illinois  state 
parks.  As  a  result  of  this  attention  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
appropriated  one  million  dollars  for  modern  camping  areas.  In  all 
probability  additional  funds  will  be  appropriated  at  later  sessions  of 
the  Legislature  if  the  national  trend  toward  tent  camping  continues 
to  increase. 

At  the  present  time  Illinois  does  not  charge  for  tent  camping  in 
any  of  its  parks.  While  the  statutes  provide  for  a  charge  of  $1.00  per 
family  per  day  with  an  additional  fee  of  25c  for  the  use  of  electricity, 
it  was  felt  that  the  Legislature  intended  this  fee  to  be  used  when  modern 
facilities  were  made  available. 

William  E.  Smith,  Superintendent,  Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials 

Cook  County  Forest  Preserves.  During  the  past  12  months,  the  Forest 
Preserve  District  has  continued  significant  land  acquisitions  and  park 
development.  Emphasis  has  again  been  concentrated  on  acquiring  new 
sites  in  areas  where  the  anticipated  population  is  expected  to  increase. 

Two  outstanding  changes  in  the  District's  charter  were  passed  by 
the  1961  Legislature.  The  first  has  reference  to  the  right  to  acquire  land 
which  is  not  forested  or  linked  to  forested  acreage  already  owned  by  the 
District.  Previous  to  this,  the  District  could  only  buy  property  which 
was  forested  or  adjacent  to  forested  acreage  already  owned.  Since  the 
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remaining  open  land  in  Cook  County  is  primarily  farmland,  it  is  most 
important  that  this  change  be  made  so  that  additional  land  may  be 
acquired.  In  this  connection,  the  maximum  acreage  which  could  be 
acquired  by  the  District  was  also  raised  from  52,000  acres  to  a  tops  of 
55,000  acres.  Plans  are  already  underway  to  acquire  this  additional 
5,000  acres. 

Two  new  boat  landings  were  opened — one  serving  the  south  end  of 
the  County  in  which  close  to  7,000  power  boats  were  launched  in  its 
first  3  months'  operation,  which  attests  to  the  popularity  of  boating 
even  in  a  metropolitan  area. 

A  new  Nature  Center  is  under  construction — this  also  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  County.  It  will  be  called  the  "Sand  Ridge  Nature  Center" 
and  will  open  in  the  spring  of  1962.  This  makes  a  total  of  3  Nature 
Centers  now  operating  in  the  District. 

The  District's  Forestry  Department  removed  over  7,000  dead  Elm 
trees,  all  of  which  had  succumbed  to  the  fatal  Dutch  Elm  disease.  To 
counter  this  destruction,  over  300,000  young  hardwood  seedlings  were 
planted  in  an  effort  to  re-forest  newly  acquired  farmland. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  District  participated  in  the  Federal 
Government's  ORRC  surveys  to  determine  how  much  land  is  needed 
for  recreational  purposes  during  the  coming  years. 

The  6  Golf  Courses  operated  by  the  District  played  a  total  of  254,435 
individuals  during  the  7  month  season. 

The  District's  Engineering  Department  let  contracts  for  developing 
13  new  picnic  sites. 

Gerald  W.  O'Connor,  Ass't,  Supt.  of  Maintenance  and  Operations 

Iowa.  Iowa  has  enjoyed  the  normal  increase  in  State  Park  visitors 
over  the  years,  but  a  leveling  off  in  overall  attendance  has  been  detected 
the  past  biennium.  We  can  only  surmise  that  two  successive  cool 
summers  have  contributed  to  this  trend. 

The  camping  picture  must  be  mentioned  for  it  is  the  one  area  that 
seems  to  defy  the  others  and  continues  to  grow  in  significance.  We 
expect  a  visitation  of  225,000  camper  days  in  our  39  State  Park  camp- 
grounds by  the  end  of  the  year,  compared  to  166,000  in  1960.  This  is 
a  relatively  small  number  compared  with  some  of  the  larger  states 
but  on  the  percentage  basis  it  compares  favorably. 

The  1961  Iowa  Legislature  made  a  new  approach  to  our  appro- 
priations by  earmarking  $640,000  of  a  $2,210,000  Capital  Improvement 
Program  for  major  replacement  and  repairs.  The  money  set  aside  for 
replacement  and  repairs  was  not  earmarked  by  areas  but  we  are  ex- 
pected to  use  it  for  such  items  as  reroofmg  buildings,  painting,  resurfacing 
parking  lots,  replacing  sanitary  facilities,  and  so  forth. 

$362,500  of  the  Capital  Improvement  monies  are  earmarked  for 
specific  projects  by  areas  to  include  shower  and  toilet  buildings,  parking 
areas,  beach  improvements,  utility  extensions,  and  land  acquisition. 
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The  remaining  Capital  Improvement  monies  were  appropriated  on 
a  state-wide  basis  for  lake  and  park  surveys,  natural  lake  improvements, 
erosion  control  and  watershed  protection,  land  acquisition,  river  de- 
velopment, and  other  projects  of  a  more  minor  nature. 

The  greatest  problem  facing  us  at  this  time  is  that  of  inadequate 
budget  for  operating  the  State  Parks  and  to  administer  the  new  Capital 
Improvement  appropriation.  The  Legislature  has  not  seen  fit  to  in- 
crease appropriations  for  this  part  of  the  program  commensurate  with 
the  increase  in  the  activities.  The  maintenance  and  operations  appro- 
priations by  the  Legislature  in  1961  were  $641,000  for  the  entire  division 
of  Lands  and  Waters  for  each  year  of  the  biennium.  This  is  a  $58,000 
increase  for  the  division  over  the  previous  appropriation.  It  will  not 
cover  the  increased  costs  of  operations.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  continue  minimum  operations  if  it  were  not  for  the  increase  in  camp- 
ing receipts  that  are  plowed  back  into  the  maintenance  and  operation 
budget.  This  additional  revenue  has  barely  kept  our  heads  above  water 
in  a  struggle  to  operate  the  system. 

New  laws  adopted  by  the  1961  Legislature  affecting  Iowa  State 
Parks  are  the  uniform  boating  law  complying  with  the  Bonner  Act  and 
the  law  permitting  the  Conservation  Commission,  with  the  executive 
Council's  approval,  to  transfer  State  Park  properties  to  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  without  monetary  consideration. 

The  law  permitting  the  Conservation  Commission  to  transfer  State 
Park  properties  of  less  than  state-wide  significance  into  the  hands  of 
local  governing  bodies  is  a  step  towards  placing  the  responsibility  for 
such  areas  where  it  rightly  belongs.  The  law  protects  the  citizens' 
interest  inasmuch  as  areas  transferred  must  be  used  for  recreational 
purposes,  open  to  the  public,  or  be  reverted  back  to  the  state. 

The  Prison  Labor  program  continues  to  be  one  of  emphasis  on  re- 
habilitation, although,  it  has  greatly  benefitted  those  parks  within  a 
short  driving  distance  of  the  institutions.  The  inmates  have  done  some 
creditable  work  in  the  construction  of  picnic  tables  and  fireplaces  for  the 
entire  State  Park  system.  They  completed  a  large  combination  bath- 
house and  concession  building  for  the  beach  at  Geode  State  Park  this 
spring  and  opened  it  to  public  use.  We  have  found  that  with  sufficient 
supervision  and  proper  selection  of  inmates,  good  work  is  turned  out, 
however,  it  is  well  to  emphasize  that  the  paramount  accomplishment 
in  the  program  is  for  rehabilitation  of  the  inmates. 

This  does  not  relieve  the  state  of  a  great  amount  of  maintenance 
cost  but  it  puts  the  area  in  its  proper  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Rush,  whom  most  of  you  know,  is  in  charge  of  the  program  of 
coordination  between  the  state  and  the  County  Conservation  Board 
and  is  doing  a  tremendous  job  in  keeping  this  program  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

Raymond  R.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Parks 
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Indiana,  Camping  continues  to  be  the  fastest  growing  outdoor 
recreation  activity  in  Indiana.  Since  1954-55  through  1960-61,  the 
number  of  campsites  occupied  has  increased  256%;  during  this  same 
period  of  time,  the  total  park  admissions  increased  9%.  Since  the 
Spring  of  1959,  the  total  number  of  available  campsites  has  increased 
from  667  to  920,  an  increase  of  37%.  However,  on  Saturday,  September 
3,  1961,  there  were  2,459  tents  and  trailers  in  all  of  the  Indiana  State 
Park  campgrounds.  The  use  of  the  State  Park  campgrounds  on  a  typi- 
cal day  in  a  holiday  weekend  is  cited  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
great  popularity  of  camping  in  Indiana.  As  a  point  of  information,  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  recommends  that  sanitary  facilities  be 
provided  in  campgrounds  in  specific  ratios  to  total  persons. 

Effective  August  1,  1961,  the  camping  fee  in  the  public  family 
camping  areas  at  all  properties  operated  by  the  Department  was  in- 
creased from  50c  per  campsite  per  night  to  $1.00  per  campsite  per  night. 
Electricity  is  available  at  a  limited  number  of  campsites  at  25c  ad- 
ditional. 

At  Lieber  State  Park,  a  new  campground  with  120  campsites  was 
placed  in  operation  at  the  start  of  the  1961  season.  At  Bass  Lake  State 
Beach,  work  was  completed  on  July  1,  1961  on  a  new  campground  with 
58  campsites,  all  of  which  have  electrical  outlets.  Additional  campground 
sites  are  planned  for  construction  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  highlight  accomplishment  of  the  year  culminated  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  Raccoon  Lake  State  Recreation  Area  by  Governor  Matthew  E. 
Welsh  as  the  twenty-first  Indiana  State  Park.  Raccoon  Lake  State 
Recreation  Area  is  a  600-acre  peninsula  on  the  lake  by  the  same  name 
which  is  part  of  the  Mansfield  Flood  Control  Reservoir  developed  by 
the  U.  S.  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  addition  to  the  one  launching 
ramp  and  parking  area  on  the  peninsula,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  de- 
veloped four  other  launching  ramps  on  Raccoon  Lake.  This  area, 
located  south  of  HoIIandsburg,  in  Parke  County,  promises  to  be  an 
outstanding  recreation  area  when  additional  developments  are  made. 

The  Ninety-second  Indiana  General  Assembly  enacted  legislation 
creating  the  Indiana  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Study  Commission. 
The  Commission  will  examine  the  present  status  of  outdoor  recreation 
in  all  state  departments  which  now  provide  recreational  facilities  in 
Indiana.  The  Commission  is  to  report  its  findings  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  need  of  additional  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  and  land  acquisitions  to  the  Ninety-third  General  Assembly 
on  or  before  November  1, 1962. 

On  August  4,  1961,  the  Governor  established  a  Department  of 
Recreation  with  an  operating  budget  of  $26,050.00  for  the  1961-62 
fiscal  year.  The  Director,  Department  of  Recreation  began  his  duties 
on  September  1,  1961.  The  Director  works  under  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Recreation  and  cooperates  and  assists  local  government 
in  furthering  recreation  programs. 
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A  Conservation  Planning  Committee  was  formed  in  the  Department 
on  July  10,  1961  by  Mr.  Donald  E.  Foltz,  Director.  The  purpose  of  the 
Conservation  Planning  Committee  is  to  review  policies,  plans  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  all  Divisions  in  the  Department  in  order  to 
improve  efficiency,  coordinate  functions,  and  develop  an  overall  master 
plan  of  operation  for  the  Department.  The  Committee  is  composed  of 
the  Directors  of  the  three  land-holding  Divisions  (Forestry,  Fish  and 
Game,  and  State  Parks),  the  Chief  Engineer,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Water  Resources,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Enforcement  and  his 
assistant. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  to  Indiana  State  Parks  and  Memorials 
increased  to  2,442,484  persons  for  the  1960-61  fiscal  year.  All  admissions 
into  the  Indiana  State  Park  areas  are  tabulated  on  registers. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  1960-61  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,585,- 
000.00.  Of  this  amount,  approximately  $400,000.00  was  spent  for  land 
acquisition  and  capital  improvements,  including  expansion  of  the  family 
camping  facilities. 

Kenneth  R.  Cougill,  Director,  Division  of  State  Parks 


Kansas.  Fiscal  Year  1961  marked  several  important  gains  for  state 
parks  in  Kansas.  The  Kansas  State  Park  and  Resources  Authority's 
program  was  increased  as  two  new  park  areas  are  now  being  developed 
at  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir,  in  North  Central  Kansas  and  Cedar  Bluff 
Reservoir  in  Western  Kansas.  This  is  a  total  of  five  state  park  opera- 
tions under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Authority. 

Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir,  recently  completed  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  largest  reservoir  in  Kansas,  provides  a  vast  recrea- 
tional potential.  Major  improvements  that  include  shelters,  camp 
grounds,  maintenance  building,  toilet  facilities,  boat  ramps  and  swim- 
ming facilities  will  be  placed  into  operation  next  Spring. 

At  Cedar  Bluff  Reservoir,  public  use  lands  are  leased  to  the  Authority 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  reservoir  has  been  in  existence  for 
several  years,  draws  from  Southwestern  parts  of  the  State  that  is  void 
of  large  man-made  lakes,  from  a  public  use  standpoint,  and  serves  an 
important  role  in  this  section  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Construction  of  access  roads  and  interior  roads  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $284,000  for  Kanopolis  State  Park,  the  Authority's  pilot  project, 
indicates  vital  assistance  and  cooperation  within  the  state  to  provide 
safe,  comfortable  roads.  The  inclusion  of  construction  and  maintenance 
of  park  roads  by  the  State  Highway  Commission  at  other  parks  is  a 
major  gain  for  the  state's  new  park  program  and  for  park  visitors. 

Again,  a  big  step  is  to  be  found  in  the  appropriations  for  public  facilities 
and  services  in  the  park  areas.  Increased  appropriations  last  year  were 
over  100%  (FY  1961  $221,102  as  compared  to  FY  1962  $474,100) 
indicating  strong  public  support. 
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Additionally,  cooperation  and  services  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
providing  additional  recreational  lands  for  the  new  Pomona  Reservoir, 
Kansas,  strongly  aligns  to  the  announced  policy  of  State  and  Federal 
cooperation.  This  enlarged  public  use  area  on  Pomona  was  increased 
at  the  request  of  Kansas  as  a  deterrent  to  unmet  needs  for  public  park 
and  recreational  areas  within  reach  of  the  larger  population  centers. 
Again  the  Federal  Government — mainly  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
State  of  Kansas  can  well  be  proud. 

Lynn  Burris,  Jr.,  Director 


Kentucky.  Otter  Creek  Park — a  Recreational  Demonstration  Area 
project,  sponsored  by  the  City  of  Louisville,  built  by  the  National  Park 
Service  with  CCC  and  WPA  labor  was  turned  over  to  the  city  in  1947. 
It  contains  approximately  2,400  acres. 

The  usual  story  of  camping  areas  being  over  used  is  also  true  with 
this  area.  Our  camping  use  was  800%  over  the  1960  season. 

Our  organization  camps,  Camp  Piomingo,  Tall  Trees  and  Sky-Hi 
have  been  booked  solid  from  April  1  through  Nov.  1. 

On  holidays  our  day  use  areas  had  to  be  closed  from  time  to  time  until 
space  was  available  for  other  users. 

Recently  we  were  requested  to  evaluate  the  property  and  improve- 
ments, including  land,  buildings,  water  system,  sewer  system,  roads,  etc. 
With  assistance  from  City  Hall  we  arrived  at  a  value  of  $2,242,405. 

Our  budget  of  $44,501  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for 
the  1961-62  season. 

Clinton  G.  Johnson,  Director 

Kentucky.  A  ten  million  dollar  general  obligation  bond  issue  was 
approved  by  the  voters  in  November,  1960.  Presently  studies  are 
underway  to  provide  for  issuance  of  approximately  seven  million  dollars 
of  revenue  bonds.  Plans  for  use  of  the  seventeen  million  dollars  apply 
to  31  parks. 

During  the  past  year  the  Department  of  Parks  has  initiated  a  full 
scale  recreation  program  with  professional  leadership  at  all  levels. 
The  guest  response  to  this  program  has  completely  justified  the  effort 
devoted  to  the  program.  In  1962,  plans  include  recreation  programs 
specifically  designed  for  tent  camping  guests. 

Also,  the  Department  is  engaged  in  planning  for  complete  inter- 
pretive programs  at  all  locations  which  lend  themselves  to  this  type  of 
treatment.  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
we  are  making  progress  with  this  program  and  we  believe  that  it  can 
eventually  be  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Park  System. 

Edward  V.  Fox,  Commissioner  of  Parks 
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Louisiana.  A  total  of  1,612,973  people  visited  the  Louisiana  State 
Parks,  waysides  and  historic  monuments  during  the  1960  calendar  year. 
This  is  an  increase  of  49,248  over  the  1959  attendance.  The  eight  group 
camps  provided  summer  camping  programs  for  28,632  girls  and  boys, 
many  of  whom  are  underprivileged  or  handicapped.  This  is  an  increase 
of  almost  4,000  from  last  year.  Tent  camping  for  the  same  period  in- 
creased by  3,070  to  a  total  of  16,276. 

The  income  from  revenue  producing  facilities  for  the  1959-60  fiscal 
year  totaled  $107,581,  an  increase  of  slightly  over  four  thousand  dollars 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  net  profit  on  the  operation  was 
$13,262,  almost  all  of  which  was  programmed  for  the  development  of 
critically  needed  tent  and  trailer  camping  facilities  at  Fontainebleau 
and  Lake  Bistineau  State  Parks.  The  decided  increase  in  this  activity 
is  one  result  of  the  changing  patterns  in  recreation. 

The  Fort  Jesup  Museum  and  Visitor  Center  completed  earlier  was 
put  into  operation  and  has  received  an  increasingly  heavy  visitation 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Fort  Jesup  restoration  received  national  recognition  this  year 
having  been  designated  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  a  Na- 
tional Historic  site. 

At  Chicot  State  Park  an  interpretive  Wildlife  Museum  was  created 
in  an  unused  space  over  the  boathouse.  Of  special  interest  on  this  area 
also  is  a  decision  to  develop  an  arboretum  of  state  wide  significance. 
Planning  and  preliminary  layout  on  this  is  already  under  way. 

Tent  and  trailer  camp  ground  facilities  are  currently  being  developed 
at  Lake  Bruin  State  Park  and  a  new  office  for  the  area  is  in  the  con- 
struction stage. 

A  capital  improvement  program  for  improvements  to  all  of  the  state 
park  areas  was  presented  to  the  State  Bond  and  Building  Authority, 
but  action  on  the  request  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Lawton,  Vice  Chairman,  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 


Maine.  There  has  been  no  let-up  during  the  past  year  in  the  trend 
toward  increased  use  and  demand  for  State  Park  facilities  in  Maine. 
In  spite  of  the  greater  number  of  private  campground  facilities  available 
this  summer,  campers  still  stood  in  lines  at  Sebago  Lake  State  Park  and 
day  users  found  a  closed  gate  at  popular  Reid  State  Park. 

This  past  year  was  one  in  which  the  Legislature  was  in  session. 
Disappointing  was  the  Park  Commission's  failure  to  get  any  sizable 
appropriation  for  development  of  new  areas.  The  fate  of  a  million 
dollar  bond  issue  program  was  in  the  balance  until  the  final  hours  of 
adjournment  but  was  finally  lost  when  it  became  tied  in  with  educa- 
tional TV.  However,  new  park  areas  were  provided  at  West  Quoddy 
Head,  the  eastern-most  point  of  land  in  the  United  States,  and  at  Moose 
Point  near  Belfast.  The  Commission  was  most  satisfied,  however,  with 
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the  sizable  increase  obtained  in  maintenance  and  operation  funds,  an 
area  sadly  neglected  by  past  legislatures.  We  can  now  profitably  spend 
the  next  two  years  improving  the  quality  of  services  and  facilities  while 
we  wait  for  our  next  appropriation  for  Capital  Improvements. 

The  major  development  with  which  we  are  most  pleased  was  re- 
ferred to  in  Governor  Reed's  Conference  address  a  year  ago  when  he 
said,  concerning  historic  sites  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Park 
Commission,  "Our  State  has  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
discovery  and  development  of  our  Country  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  our  children,  their  parents,  and  our  many  visitors  to  so  present  our 
historic  areas  that  the  maximum  of  appreciation  of  our  heritage  will 
result.  The  Commission  can  count  on  me  for  active  support  in  this 
undertaking." 

With  this  support,  the  100th  Legislature  appropriated  all  the  funds 
requested  by  the  Commission  for  historic  areas.  It  also  established  a 
new  administrative  position  in  the  office,  that  of  Supervisor  of  Historic 
Areas,  a  position  to  be  filled  by  Charles  Bradford,  known  to  most  of  you 
as  a  veteran  in  the  field  of  historic  and  park  interpretation.  To  be  sure 
that  the  program  got  off  to  a  good  start,  $40,000  was  added  to  the 
$50,000  previously  appropriated  for  archaeological  investigation,  site 
improvement,  restoration  and  interpretation  at  some  fifteen  sites  now 
under  our  jurisdiction. 

Lawrence  Stuart,  Director  of  State  Parks 

Maryland.  One  of  the  major  activities  of  the  past  year  has  been 
the  preparation  of  a  new  Master  Plan  for  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  State  parks.  A  gubernatorial  advisory  committee,  together 
with  Department  personnel,  is  supervising  the  preparation  of  this  plan. 
James  F.  Evans,  retired  Director  of  Parks  for  New  York  State,  is  acting 
as  Consultant  on  this  project,  and  a  final  report  is  expected  in  November. 
The  following  constitute  the  committee  to  supervise  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Master  Plan: 

Joseph  F.  Kaylor,  Chairman,  James  J.  O'Donnell,  William  M.  Houck, 
C.  Clifton  Virts,  Charles  W.  Coss,  Samuel  L.  Hammerman,  James  G. 
Rennie,  Bernard  I.  Gonder,  J.  Grahame  Walker,  Charles  M.  See, 
Morris  Mechanic. 

Budget  for  the  year  was  $446,700.00,  or  27%  of  the  total  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Parks.  The  Department  has  ten  individual 
budgets,  four  of  which  deal  entirely  with  parks.  In  addition,  a  fifth 
budget,  covers  items  which  deal  partially  with  the  parks. 

The  1962  General  Assembly  approved  a  Capital  Improvements 
budget  which  included  $2,325,000.00  for  park  and  recreation  projects. 
The  largest  individual  item  was  $1,375,000.00  for  the  continuation  of 
acquisition  of  land  in  the  Gunpowder  River  Valley  Park  System.  This 
project,  which  involves  the  acquisition  of  some  12,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  Big  and  Little  Gunpowder  Falls  valleys,  ranging  8-30  miles  north 
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of  Baltimore,  will  provide  the  land  for  a  major  park  in  the  Baltimore 
metropolitan  area.   About  3,000  acres  have  been  acquired  at  this  time. 

Attendance  at  State  parks  increased  during  the  past  year  with  the 
largest  increase  in  the  field  of  camping. 

Two  new  areas  were  developed  during  the  year.  The  Catoctin  Manor 
area  of  the  Cunningham  Falls  State  Park  was  developed  for  a  new  picnic 
area.  A  new  picnic  area  also  has  been  developed  at  Fort  Tonoloway 
State  Park.  New  and  additional  camping  facilities  are  being  built  at 
Swallow  Falls,  Deep  Creek  Lake,  Cedarville  Recreation  Area  and  Mil- 
burn  Landing  Recreation  Area. 

The  rapidly  expanding  population  of  Maryland  is  forcing  a  large 
scale  land  acquisition  program,  especially  in  the  Baltimore-Washington 
regional  areas.  Increased  usage  of  all  areas  is  resulting  in  over-use  of 
many  facilities.  This  is  offset  by  an  increase  of  public  interest  in  the 
expansion  of  old  facilities  and  development  of  new  ones.  This,  in  turn, 
has  resulted  in  an  increased  legislative  interest  in  the  park  and  recreation 
program. 

The  last  Legislature  approved  the  employment  of  a  Recreation 
Specialist,  who  will  aid  the  local  communities  in  planning  and  arranging 
their  program  for  use  of  all  park  and  recreation  facilities  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  sites,  city,  county  or  State  owned. 

Joseph  F.  Kaylor,  Director 


Michigan.  The  highlight  of  the  Michigan  park  and  recreation  pro- 
gram was  the  starting  of  a  Park  Motor  Vehicle  Permit  fee,  costing  $2  for 
an  annual  and  50c  for  a  daily  permit,  and  permitting  the  car  to  enter 
any  state  park  in  the  system,  regardless  of  the  number  of  passengers  for 
the  year  in  which  it  was  issued.  The  revenues  from  this  fee  are  designed 
to  finance  a  $5,000,000  capital  outlay  program — land  and  development — 
of  the  state  parks.  We  estimated  that  it  would  produce  $1,000,000 — 
to  date  we  have  collected  about  $700,000,  so  we  will  be  somewhat  short 
of  our  estimates.  $2,000,000  of  bonds  have  been  sold  at  an  interest  rate 
of  4.35%  and  the  remaining  $3,000,000  will  be  sold  within  the  next 
six  months. 

In  anticipation  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  we  have  obligated  some 
$1,250,000  of  the  first  sale  in  land  acquisition  and  development.  Land 
prices  are  high,  but  so  far  our  contracts  for  development  have  been 
under  our  estimates. 

Our  attendance  is  down  20%,  camping  up  10%.  The  attendance 
decline  may  be  due  to  resistance  to  the  fee,  but  also  because  of  bad 
weather,  and  in  some  cases,  to  estimates  of  attendance — which  in  some 
cases,  were  undoubtedly  high. 

While  we  now  have  an  assurance  of  a  $5,000,000  acquisition  and 
development  program,  we  are  submitting  to  the  Legislature  an  ad- 
ditional yearly  request  for  $16,000,000  of  General  Fund  money  to  do  the 
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job  we  feel  we  have  to  do  to  provide  outdoor  recreation  for  people  in 
1970. 

We  purchased  one  new  park  site  (underdeveloped  area)  and  are  in 
the  process  of  acquiring  four  areas  involving  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  Great  Lakes  frontage,  scenic  dunes  and  great  potential  as  state  parks. 

We  still  operate  13  Conservation-Corrections  camps  on  all  types  of 
conservation  projects,  using  approximately  50%  of  the  labor  available 
on  parks. 

Arthur  C.  Elmer,  Chief,  Parks  and  Recreation  Division 

Minnesota.  1961  Legislative  Program  enacted  with  limited  excep- 
tions and  amendments  represented  our  composite  recommendations. 
It  is  a  good  program  providing  for  quality  growth  of  the  system  in  sub- 
stantial quantity  and  limited  budgetary  increases  for  operations. 

Following  are  appropriations  realized  with  comparable  figures  for 
the  present  biennium : 

Last  New 

Maintenance  &  Operation  Biennium      Biennium 

Salaries $    600,878    $    704,178(1) 

Supplies  &  Expense 148,540         170,000(2) 

Sub-total 749,418         874,178 

Capital  Improvements 

Buildings  &  Utilities 385,000         490,000  (3) 

Land 99,480         234,100  (4) 

Sub-total 484,480         724,100 

GRAND  TOTAL $1,712,135    $2,066,803 

Appropriation  provides  for  8  new  full  time  positions — 4  seasonal  park 
managers  extended  to  full  time  and  4  clerks  at  major  parks — 5  seasonal 
positions  for  new  parks — 5  seasonal  assistants  at  larger  older  parks  and 
limited  seasonal  clerical  help  at  11  parks. 

The  increase  for  buildings  and  utilities  is  about  30%  of  recommenda- 
tion but  the  difference  is  partially  offset  by  the  emergency  work  pro- 
grams. The  Building  Funds  appropriated,  however,  are  contingent  on 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  raising  the  state  debt  limit  and 
accordingly  won't  be  available  until  November  1962  and  then  only  if 
favorably  voted  on. 

Of  particular  significance  was  the  authorized  purchase  and  appro- 
priation of  $126,550  for  strategic  land  additions  for  10  state  parks  total- 
ing 1257  acres. 

Six  new  outstanding  Park  areas  were  established:  Fort  Snelling 
State  Park,  Bear  Head  Lake  State  Park,  Big  Stone  Lake  State  Park, 
Savanna  Portage  State  Park,  Cross  River  State  Park,  Devils  Track 
Falls  State  Park. 

Other  Legislation  passed  constituted: 
1.  A  very  good  permissive  County  Park  Bill. 
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2.  Dedication  of  %  of  non-road  user  gas  taxes  collected  for  future  State 
Park  land  purchases  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  legislature.    This 
would  amount  to  about  $300,000  per  biennium. 

3.  Increasing  the  State  Park  sticker  fee  effective  October  1,  1961  to  $2 
annually  or  50c  bi-daily.  The  extra  $1  is  dedicated  for  land  purchase 
and  capital  improvements.   $135,800  appropriated  for  land  purchase 
in  this  session  can  be  borrowed  from  Game  and  Fish  but  is  repayable 
from  this  source. 

4.  The  original  bill  establishing  Frontenac  permitted  the  development 
of  foot  trails  only;  this  was  amended  to  permit  total  development 
as  in  other  State  Parks. 

Park  attendance  over  the  past  year  exceeded  2,300,000  and  based 
on  revenues  will  exceed  the  previous  year  total  by  about  3%. 

U.  W.  Hella,  Director,  Division  of  State  Parks 

Mississippi.  The  Mississippi  State  Parks  have  shown  only  a  small 
increase  in  attendance  and  revenue  the  past  fiscal  year.  Cancellations 
on  reserved  cabins  were  made  as  a  result  of  adverse  weather  conditions. 
Overall,  however,  the  parks  enjoyed  a  good  season. 

There  have  been  no  new  acquisitions  for  state  park  purposes  during 
the  past  year.  Rather,  emphasis  has  been  placed  primarily  on  improving 
the  facilities  in  the  existing  parks.  A  complete  renovating  program  has 
been  carried  on,  and  the  parks  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Mississippi  has  thirteen  state  parks  and  one  historic  memorial  in 
operation  at  the  present  time. 

Following  the  national  trend,  a  decided  increase  in  campers  was 
shown.  Tent  and  trailer  camping  areas  were  completely  developed  in 
six  of  the  state  parks.  Others  will  be  planned  for  the  remaining  state 
parks. 

The  Park  Commission  has  recently  agreed  on  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
for  the  Park  Superintendents  to  wear  uniforms,  complete  with  trousers, 
shirts,  tie,  jacket,  and  an  appropriate  hat.  This  will  be  put  into  effect 
at  an  early  date. 

Much  work  has  been  put  forth  in  preparing  the  budget  request  for  the 
1962-64  biennium  for  the  operation  of  the  state  parks.  Although  our 
request  of  $190,000.00  is  relatively  small  compared  with  the  states 
represented  here  in  this  meeting,  it  will,  if  approved,  be  sufficient  for 
the  operation  and  support  of  our  state  parks.  The  Legislature  will 
convene  in  early  January  of  next  year. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  accomplishments.  Mississippi  is  definitely 
moving  forward  in  the  development  of  a  very  fine  state  park  system  for 
the  people  of  our  state  as  well  as  for  the  out-of-state  visitors. 

James  A.  Sides,  State  Park  Director 

Missouri.  1960  was  a  most  pleasant  year  in  the  history  of  Missouri's 
state  parks  and  of  course,  the  highlight  was  the  tremendous  vote  given 
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by  the  citizens  in  the  passage  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  3  at 
the  general  election  in  November.  This  amendment  extended  the  state 
park  tax  of  Ic  per  $100  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  for  an 
additional  12-year  period  and  received  a  majority  of  363,940  votes. 

1960  attendance  reached  the  all-time  high  of  6,044,124  visitors  and 
earnings  soared  to  a  new  record  of  $296,255.  It  is  evident  that  1961  will 
see  these  records  shattered. 

The  71st  General  Assembly  was  most  cooperative  in  its  relationships 
with  the  Missouri  State  Park  Board.  14  bills  affecting  State  parks  and 
approved  by  the  Board  were  introduced  and  these  14  bills  were  passed 
and  signed  into  law  by  Governor  Dalton.  The  major  legislative  acts 
were: 

1.  Authorized  the  creation  of  a  state  park  ranger  force  and  give 
state  park  employees  police  powers;  2.  Made  the  violation  of  certain 
state  park  rules  and  regulations  a  misdemeanor;  3.  The  revenue  bond 
authority  of  the  Missouri  State  Park  Board  was  completely  re-written 
and  we  are  hopeful  for  an  active  program  in  this  field  of  state  park 
finance  in  1962;  4.  Granted  the  Missouri  State  Park  Board  the  authority 
to  issue  10-year  concession  contracts  in  those  parks  located  on  federal 
reservoirs;  5.  Revised  the  present  50-year  lease  authority  of  the  Missouri 
State  Park  Board  and  it  is  planned  to  award  the  first  of  these  leases  in 
early  1962. 

The  71st  General  Assembly  appropriated  funds  generously  to  the 
Missouri  State  Park  Board  and  for  the  fiscal  biennium  1961-63  there 
was  appropriated  $1,643,375  for  operations  and  $1,406,500  for  capital 
improvements. 

A  new  citizens  advisory  council  to  the  Missouri  State  Park  Board  was 
appointed  in  June  of  this  year  and  it  is  officially  named  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings  and  is  composed  of  10  members. 
This  now  makes  4  such  citizens  councils  working  and  cooperating  with 
the  Missouri  State  Park  Board  and  the  others  are: 

1.  Advisory  Council  on  Archaeology. 

2.  Advisory  Council  on  the  Mark  Twain  Birthplace  Memorial  Shrine. 

3.  Anderson  House  Foundation  Board,  which  associates  itself  with 
the  Civil  War  Battle  of  Lexington  State  Park. 

The  71st  General  Assembly  authorized  a  joint  interim  committee  to 
make  a  report  on  outdoor  recreation  resources  in  Missouri,  to  the  72nd 
General  Assembly. 

Joseph  Jaeger,  Jr.,  Director  of  Parks 


Nebraska.  Last  year,  we  reported  our  plans  to  campaign  in  the  1961 
Legislature  for  improved  state  park  financing. 

With  regard  to  the  1961  operating  season,  our  overall  visitation 
and  income  from  operated  facilities  was  well  up  this  year  over  the  1960 
season.  Tendencies  toward  a  level-off  which  we  believe  probably  started 
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a  year  or  so  ago  has  been  more  pronounced  in  some  park  areas  and  in 
some  activities  than  in  others,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  assess. 

Our  camping  guests  are  still  arriving  in  increasing  numbers  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  little  or  nothing,  financially,  in 
behalf  of  these  people. 

At  six  major  areas  where  we  register  campers  and  collect  a  fee,  non- 
resident campers  were  up  30.1%  in  the  month  of  July  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year.  This  is  a  fantastic  unexplainable  jump. 

Last  fall  we  reported  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  Two  Rivers 
State  Recreation  Area,  our  new  multi-use  area.  This  is  a  900-acre  area, 
twenty-five  minutes  from  downtown  Omaha,  furnishing  picnicking, 
camping,  hunting  and  fishing  opportunity. 

Visitation  at  this  area  was  slightly  in  excess  of  200,000  persons  as  of 
the  end  of  August.  Nineteen  thousand  trout  tags  were  sold  at  $1.50  each. 

We  have  a  sand  beach  at  Two  Rivers,  with  a  modern  bathhouse. 
We  charge  a  modest  admission  fee  and  had  nearly  18,000  paid  admissions 
during  our  relatively  short  season. 

Our  proposal  to  develop  a  series  of  lakes  and  sizeable  "wayside 
parks"  in  association  with  a  segment  of  the  Nebraska  Interstate  that 
will  closely  parallel  the  Platte  River  between  Grand  Island  and  North 
Platte,  seems  to  have  aroused  considerable  national  interest. 

Essentially,  this  proposition  involves  the  hydraulic  displacement  of 
fill  for  certain  interchanges  and  segments  of  the  road  bed  proper. 

Because  of  the  high  water  table  in  this  area,  the  pumped  portions 
will  result  in  lakes  of  a  predetermined  size,  shape  and  depth,  and  will 
be  integrated  into  the  park  area  so  as  to  provide  esthetics  as  well  as 
fishing  and  swimming. 

Five  of  these  areas  are  presently  programmed  at  appropriate  intervals 
along  the  140-mile  segment.  Each  area  will  involve  from  75  to  125  acres 
with  water  surfaces  of  40  to  50  acres. 

By  1975,  we  anticipate  that  during  the  vacation  season,  these  five 
areas  will  be  serving  an  average  daily  visitation  of  18,000  persons. 

We  passed  a  new  state  park  Code  in  Nebraska  in  the  1959  Session, 
but  the  financing  provisions  failed  and  we  wound  up  with  a  mill  levy 
based  income  of  about  $400,000  per  year  which,  although  more  than 
we  had  normally  received,  was  not  sufficient  to  finance  our  minimum 
program. 

The  corrective  measure  went  into  the  1961  Session  at  .35  of  a  mill — 
expected  to  raise  a  million  one-hundred  thousand  a  year  over  a  ten  year 
period. 

It  passed  at  .30  hundredths,  but  will  develop  something  over  $950,000 
a  year  which,  together  with  our  income  from  operated  facilities,  will 
make  over  a  million  a  year  available  for  all  purposes,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

Jack  D.  Strain,  Chief,  Division  of  State  Parks 
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Nevada.  Last  year  we  reported  that  a  sound  start  would  produce  a 
succession  of  years  in  which  substantial  progress  could  be  recorded. 

The  Fleischmann  Foundation  supported  state  park  survey  was 
published  and  distributed  to  the  Legislature  in  February,  1961.  It 
contained  the  first  organized  proposal  for  an  orderly  expansion  of  units 
and  facilities  to  be  offered  by  a  Nevada  State  Park  agency.  The  report 
was  well  received  and  led  to  the  substantial  revision  and  updating  of 
the  Nevada  Park  statutes.  The  new  code  establishes  a  System  for 
acquiring,  protecting,  developing  and  interpreting  Nevada's  natural 
and  historic  heritage;  provides  for  a  lay  commission  to  set  policy; 
authorizes  the  organization  of  a  staff  entirely  within  the  state  merit 
system,  including  the  director;  and  delegates  large  authority  to  the 
System  to  plan,  designate  and  operate  parks,  monuments,  and  recreation 
areas. 

On  the  acquisition  front,  the  Legislature  approved  two  actions 
which  quited  title  on  parcels  within  two  state  parks  and  added  slightly 
more  than  two  hundred  acres  to  the  lands  owned  by  the  System  in  fee 
simple.  Twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  of  public  domain  are 
currently  under  application  for  purchase.  The  Legislature  also  author- 
ized the  acquisition  of  the  historic  Eureka  Sentinel  printing  plant  in  the 
1880  boom  town  of  Eureka.  We  have  high  hope  to  present  the  full  story 
of  journalism  as  a  segment  of  the  mining  frontier  at  this  location. 
We  now  enjoy  the  active  support  of  Governor  Sawyer  in  tackling  the 
Lake  Tahoe  problem.  Three  new  park  units  are  in  the  planning  stage 
to  support  requests  for  funding. 

Operating  funds  were  increased  from  $8,000  to  $143,000  (this  may 
not  look  like  much,  but  check  the  percentage)  and  provision  established 
for  the  use  of  all  park  receipts  in  park  operation.  The  first  major  visitors' 
center  for  the  System  at  Mormon  Station  Historic  State  Monument, 
was  requested  in  the  Governor's  budget,  but  cut  by  the  Legislature. 

The  first  park  planner,  Eric  Cronkhite  of  the  New  York  System,  was 
added  to  the  staff  in  February. 

Securing  adequate  funds  for  professional  park  people  is  a  major 
problem.  General  opinion  holds  that  park  jobs,  from  director  down, 
require  handy-man  qualifications.  It  will  take  convincing  that  planners, 
acquisition  men,  park  superintendents,  and  interpretive  personnel  are 
skilled  and  must  be  paid  accordingly  if  their  services  are  to  be  retained. 
Only  one  professional  superintendent  was  authorized  during  the  coming 
biennium.  AH  other  operating  personnel  are  classed  as  Ranger  Aides 
or  equivalent. 

The  state  park  survey  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  future  legislative 
request.  Given  a  break  or  two,  the  Commission  is  determined  to  have  a 
balanced,  geographically  and  functionally.  System  of  twenty  units  in 
the  next  five  years — a  doubling  in  size.  We  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  report  sound  progress  to  the  Conference  over  the  coming 
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years  in  attaining  this  immediate  goal. 

Report  mailed  by  William  J.  Hart,  Director,  State  Park  Commission 

New  Jersey.  In  the  past  year,  the  state  park  movement  has  moved 
to  a  new  high  in  New  Jersey,  marked  by  the  following  highlights: 

1.  Legislation  providing  $1,250,000  for  the  acquisition  of  the  6,000 
acre  Lake  Waywayanda  property  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  2,  Legisla- 
tion establishing  a  "Natural  Areas  Section"  in  the  Bureau  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  to  give  emphasis  to  the  acquisition,  establishment  and 
operation  of  lands  to  be  maintained  unaltered  by  man  in  so  far  as 
possible;  3.  Inclusion  of  a  "state  park  plank"  in  the  platforms  of  guber- 
natorial candidates  of  both  major  political  parties;  4.  At  long  last,  an 
agreement  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Defense  to  release  a  portion  of  Sandy 
Hook  for  use  as  a  State  Park;  5.  Revenues  exceeded  $500,000  for  the 
first  time;  6.  125  new  camp  sites  opened  during  the  year;  7.  $60,000,000 
bond  issue  for  land  acquisition  placed  on  ballot  for  acceptance  by  voters 
at  general  election  November  7.  To  provide  money  for  acquisition  of 
lands  for  recreation  and  conservation  purposes  to  meet  the  future 
needs  of  the  expanding  population,  $40  million  will  be  available  for 
acquisition  of  State  lands  and  $20  million  will  be  available  as  matching 
funds  for  municipalities,  counties  and  regional  areas. 

Public  ownership  of  open  space  does  not  seem  particuarly  important 
when  everyone  either  owns  land  or  has  access  to  it.  As  population  in- 
creases and  the  availability  of  land  decreases,  a  point  is  reached  where 
it  is  apparent  that  lands  must  be  placed  in  public  ownership  in  order  to 
preserve  open  space.  New  Jersey  has  now  reached  that  point.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  recreations  of  picnicking,  swimming,  hiking,  we 
now  find  organized  groups  in  horseback  riders,  bird  watchers,  bird 
banders,  naturalists,  bicyclists,  skiiers,  skin  divers  and  boaters,  all 
wanting  room  to  pursue  their  pleasures  on  the  public  lands. 

New  Jersey  has  now  more  than  806  people  per  square  mile.  This 
has  resulted  in  pressures  which  the  rest  of  the  nation  would  probably 
never  dream  of.  For  instance,  there  are  11,000  registered  boats  on 
Hopatcong  Lake's  2,300  acres.  If  all  the  boats  were  in  the  water  at  one 
time  each  boat  would  have  an  area  approximately  80  feet  x  80  feet. 
If  Texas  were  as  thickly  populated  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  all  the 
people  in  the  50  United  States  could  be  living  there,  and  there  would 
still  be  a  chunk  of  land  the  size  of  Tennessee  remaining  unoccupied. 

Joseph  J.  Truncer,  Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

New  Mexico.  New  Mexico  has  a  modest  total  of  ten  State  Parks — 
with  another  to  be  created,  come  January  1.  Further,  the  State  Legisla- 
ture has  authorized  the  creation  of  the  Rio  Grande  State  Park  of  over 
40,000  acres;  and  the  Park  Commission  is  engaged  in  obtaining  necessary 
control  of  the  lands  involved  by  all  appropriate  means.  Since  public 
domain  predominates  in  the  land  pattern,  we  shall  take  full  advantage 
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of  the  strongly  liberalized  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
in  disposition  of  such  lands  under  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act.  Outstanding  canyon  and  mesa  scenery,  coupled  with  some  of  the 
best  fishing  waters  in  the  State,  should  make  this  70  mile  reach  from 
the  Colorado  line  south  extraordinarily  attractive  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. 

On  January  1  we  hope  to  receive  on  a  turn-key  basis  for  operation 
and  maintenance  a  recreation  site  on  El  Vado  Lake  in  northern  New 
Mexico,  which  is  being  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  with 
National  Park  Service  planning  help.  This  will  constitute  our  fourth 
park  to  be  located  on  so-called  "boatable"  water  surface,  the  others 
being  Conchas,  Bluewater  and  Storrie  Lakes.  The  prospects  for  our 
embracing  three  other  attractive  and  comparable  opportunities  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years  appear  to  be  promising. 

Our  total  State  Park  attendance  for  calendar  year  1960  of  1,157,000 
showed  a  7%  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

Our  capital  outlay  expenditures  of  $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  last  June  30  are  in  marked  contrast  to  our  current  fiscal  year 
capital  outlay  appropriation  of  $124,000.  We  are  operating  on  an 
"austerity"  basis,  but  we  see  the  need  for  cutting  costs  and  saving  as 
we  can  for  land  acquisition.  Nothwithstanding  our  best  efforts,  we 
may  fall  far  short  of  satisfying  the  recreational  demands  of  the  public 
in  the  years  ahead,  by  the  added  responsibility  that  we  bear  for  ad- 
ministering the  Boat  Act  throughout  the  entire  State,  we  feel  the 
inadequacy  of  our  financial  resources. 

E.  D.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  State  Parks 

New  York.  Progress  made  under  the  $75,000,000  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Land  Bond  Program  now  underway  in  New  York  has  been  most 
gratifying. 

The  State  Park  share — $20,000,000 — is  fully  programmed  as  is 
the  New  York  City  allocation  of  $12,000,000  in  state  aid.  With  the 
upstate  cities  share,  also  $12,000,000  in  state  aid,  progress  is  somewhat 
slower  due  to  some  difficulty  in  site  selection  and  availability  of  land. 
The  $16,000,000  portion  for  state  aid  to  towns,  counties  and  villages 
is  well  committed.  The  Conservation  Department's  share  of  $15,000,000 
for  lands  for  recreation,  other  than  parks,  is  moving  rapidly  forward. 

As  of  September  first,  more  than  $10,000,000  in  State  Bond  funds 
has  been  paid  out  or  obligated. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Bond  Program  we  are  also  making  applica- 
tion for  pilot  project  participation  in  the  Federal  Housing  Act  which 
grants  Federal  aid  for  urban  land  acquisition  for  recreation  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  significant  advances  made  in  New  York  during  the 
past  year  was  the  beginning  of  construction  of  the  new  Fire  Island  Bridge 
crossing  from  Captree  State  Park  to  Fire  Island  State  Park. 
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The  development  of  the  five-mile  stretch  of  oceanfront  on  Fire  Island 
into  a  major  state  park  will  be  undertaken  next  year  scheduled  to  co- 
incide with  the  bridge  completion  in  1963. 

Other  major  park  and  parkway  improvements  on  Long  Island  include 
the  expansion  and  development  of  Heckscher  State  Park  and  the 
Heckscher  State  Parkway  connection  to  it  from  the  Southern  State 
Parkway.  Further  developments  at  the  west  end  of  Jones  Beach  and 
at  the  boat  marina  are  rapidly  nearing  completion.  Sunken  Meadow 
State  Park  is  being  expanded  and  an  18-hoIe  golf  course  is  under  con- 
struction to  round  out  the  recreational  activities  there. 

The  most  significant  acquisition  under  the  Bond  Land  Program 
has  been  the  purchase  of  the  old  Marshall  Field  estate  at  Lloyds  Neck 
for  $4,278,000  which  is  now  Caumsett  State  Park.  This  magnificent 
area  of  1,426  acres  will  be  developed  into  a  major  state  park  on  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island. 

Extensions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  Long  Island 
State  Parkway  system. 

Park  attendance  in  the  Long  Island  Region  last  year  was  15  million 
which  represented  almost  50%  of  the  Statewide  total  of  303^  million. 

The  Palisades  Region,  administered  by  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  System  (New  York  and  New  Jersey),  made  major  strides  forward 
in  the  Development  of  the  Lake  Welch  area  in  the  Harriman  section 
and  this  $3,000,000  day  use  recreational  area  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  in  the  summer  of  1962. 

Contract  plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  beginning  of  development 
of  the  new  Rockland  Lake  State  Park  area.  This  major  day  use  recrea- 
tion facility,  estimated  to  cost  about  $3,000,000,  will  proceed  in  stages 
so  that  the  first  facilities  will  be  available  for  public  use  by  1964. 

The  Taconic  State  Park  Commission  is  developing  the  multi-million 
dollar  state  park  facility  at  Mohansic,  in  addition  to  completing  the 
bathing,  picnicking  and  camping  development  at  Lake  Taghkanic 
State  Park. 

The  Finger  Lakes  State  Parks  Commission  has  acquired  the  former 
Sampson  Air  Base  of  1400  acres  with  three  miles  of  shore  line  on  Seneca 
Lake  and  is  preparing  plans  for  its  development  as  a  major  park  em- 
phasizing camping. 

The  Central  New  York  Region  is  completing  improvements  to  the 
bathing  development  at  Green  Lakes  State  Park  and  expanding  camp- 
ing facilities  throughout  the  region. 

The  Thousand  Islands  Commission,  now  administering  the  new 
St.  Lawrence  State  Park  developed  by  the  New  York  State  Power 
Authority,  is  rapidly  expanding  the  camping  facilities  in  all  the  parks 
in  this  region  to  meet  the  unprecedented  demand  for  public  camping. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  State  Park  Commission  is  assuming  juris- 
diction of  a  section  of  the  newly  completed  State  Parkway  from  the 
north  Grand  Island  Bridge  through  the  Niagara  Reservation,  to  be 
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opened  to  traffic  this  fall.  In  addition,  other  improvements  developed 
on  behalf  of  the  Park  Commission  by  the  Power  Authority  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  recreation  and  scenic  potential  on  the  American  side  of 
the  Niagara  River. 

The  Genesee  State  Park  Commission  is  completing  development  of 
the  north  end  recreational  area  at  Letchworth  State  Park.  The  23-mile 
stretch  of  Lake  Ontario  Parkway  from  Hamlin  Beach  into  Rochester 
will  be  completed  this  fall. 

The  Allegany  State  Park  Commission  is  improving  camping  and 
recreational  facilities  in  addition  to  the  park  road  system. 

L.  L.  Huttleston,  Director  of  State  Parks 

North  Carolina.  The  Division  of  State  Parks  has  continued  the  ex- 
isting Capital  Improvement  Program.  Several  projects  which  have 
been  under  construction  over  an  extended  period  have  been  completed 
and  several  new  projects  initiated,  among  which  have  been  beach  erosion 
control,  personnel  housing,  and  the  landscaping  and  park  improvement 
program. 

Increased  personnel  and  improvement  of  operations  have  been  made 
possible  by  increased  operating  budgets.  In  this  way,  the  standards  of 
operations  are  being  raised. 

The  improvement  of  state  park  services  through  additional  areas 
and  investigation  of  proposed  areas  has  received  considerable  attention. 
One  new  area,  Hammocks  Beach  State  Park,  was  put  into  operation 
on  a  limited  scale  this  year. 

Areas  administered  total  12  state  parks  and  attendance  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960/61  equals  1,636,191,  actual  count  of  vehicles  by  traffic  counter 
and  spot  check. 

Every  effort  has  been  expended  to  acquire  several  inholdings  and 
areas  adjacent  to  existing  parks. 

Interpretation  of  natural  features  has  received  increased  attention 
through  work  on  exhibits  for  museum  and  exhibits  of  a  local  nature  as 
well  as  emphasis  on  the  naturalist  program  and  in  cooperation  with 
scientific  researchers. 

Report  mailed  by  Thomas  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent  of  State  Parks 

Ohio.  States  having  a  high  population,  with  more  to  come,  can 
expect  ever  increasing  attendance  and  use  of  their  recreation  facilities. 
In  our  case,  being  third  in  population,  we  experienced  a  record  attend- 
ance the  past  year.  18,610,235  visitors  were  recorded,  an  increase  of 
16.7%.  This  total  is  a  530%  increase  over  that  of  1950-51.  It  is  an 
indication  that  as  the  population  increased  from  7,946,627  to  9,636,234 
our  park  visitations  grew  nearly  7.5  times  faster. 

The  prediction  of  a  doubled  population  by  the  year  2,000  would 
indicate,  according  to  past  experience,  that  we,  at  this  level,  must  be 
in  a  position  to  accommodate  an  estimated  43,000,000  visitations. 
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Based  on  our  present  acreage  of  85,646,  of  which  more  than  one-half  is 
water,  we  could  expect  to  have  more  than  500  persons  per  acre. 

Although  we  have  submitted  recommendations  for  land  acquisition 
it  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  General  Assembly  now  in  recess  until 
September  when  it  reconvenes  to  consider  an  emasculated  Capital 
Improvements  appropriation  bill.  No  changes  in  legislation  were  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  benefit  the  Division  of  Parks. 

In  September,  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  Ashtabula  County  Welfare  organization,  a  program  for  the 
utilization  of  persons  on  relief  was  instituted  at  Pymatuning  State 
Park.  From  the  two  honor  prison  camps  we  received  12,768  man  days, 
and  from  the  two  youth  camps  3,918  boy  days  for  a  total  of  22,130  man 
days  of  contributed  labor. 

In  January  1961,  a  special  committee  of  the  National  Resources 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  Chairman  at  the  request  of  the  Director 
to  survey  and  evaluate  the  Ohio  State  Park  System,  submitted  its 
final  report.  This  report  contained  within  its  54  page  contents,  10 
recommendations,  three  of  which  are  of  general  interest,  the  other  7 
pertaining  to  our  internal  problems. 

On  November  2,  1961  the  Division  of  Shore  Erosion,  becomes  non- 
existent. Its  present  functions  will  be  distributed  to  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Department,  the  Division  of  Geological  Survey,  Water,  and 
Watercraft,  thus  reducing  the  Department  to  eight  divisions.  This  was 
the  recommendation  of  the  Director  and  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

425  acres  are  under  option  and  approved  for  acquisition  in  the 
Hocking  Area,  one  of  the  two  regional  areas  under  development.  The 
State  now  holds  title  to  164  acres,  with  the  balance  still  awaiting  final 
acceptance. 

The  second  regional  development  is  the  Roosevelt  Shawnee  area  in 
southern  Ohio.  Master  Plan  studies  on  the  existing  56,000  acre  tract 
resulted  in  recommending  acquisition  of  an  additional  35,000  acres, 
which  would  bring  the  total  to  91,000  acres.  This  plan  proposed  3  lakes, 
access  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  a  complete  State  park  development  to 
include  lodges,  cabins,  camping,  bridle  and  hiking  trails,  interpretive 
centers  and  scenic  overlooks  on  the  Ohio  River.  While  the  plan  was 
very  forward  looking,  it  did  point  out  the  area  potential. 

Salt  Fork  Creek,  a  departmental  project  of  18,000  acres  continued 
to  move  ahead.  Land  acquisition  now  totals  6,582  acres. 

A  16.7%  increase  in  attendance  over  last  year  with  a  total  of  18,610,- 
235  visitations  is  noted.  Cabins  and  lodges  accommodated  88,198; 
tent  and  trailer  camps  458,350;  swimmers  numbered  2,718,475;  fisher- 
men 2,329,504;  and  day  visitors  13,015,708. 

Development  of  camping  facilities  continued  throughout  the  year. 
For  the  biennium  completed  June  30,  1961,  53%  or  $1,649,397  was 
under  contract  or  completed  for  camping  development.  As  of  July  1, 
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1961  we  had  a  total  of  2,641  campsites  available  for  use.    In  addition, 

459  sites  in  four  areas  are  under  construction  and  scheduled  for  1962 

operation. 

PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

Revision  of  Existing  Master  and  Site  Plans. 

Preparation  of  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  future  develop- 
ments. 

Review  and  revision  of  operational  procedures  and  practices. 

Feasibility  studies  of  all  departmental  lands  for  camping. 

Streamlining  camping  registration  procedures. 

V.  W.  Flickinger,  Chief,  Division  of  Parks 

Oklahoma.  Oklahoma's  state  park  and  lodge  system  is  unrivaled  in 
the  nation.  Millions  have  been  invested  in  parks,  lodges,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  today  Oklahoma  has  accommodations  second  to 
none  in  the  country. 

Oklahoma's  state  park  system  was  started  as  an  emergency  measure 
in  the  depression  early  in  the  '30's  to  provide  employment.  The  State 
now  has  16  state  parks  with  numerous  recreational  areas.  Their  popu- 
larity may  be  explained  by  a  visit  to  one  of  the  resort  lodges  with  modern 
cottages  in  14  of  the  16  parks.  On  the  shores  of  giant  Lake  Texoma  is 
one  of  the  system's  finest  and  largest  Lodges  at  Lake  Texoma  State  Park. 

Oklahoma  has  issued  recently  new  illustrated  booklets  and  folders 
on  the  state  park  system.  Unexcelled  scenery  lends  itself  to  beautiful 
photographs.  In  the  southwestern  corner  of  Oklahoma  is  Quartz  Moun- 
tain State  Park,  46-room  Quartz  Mountain  Lodge  and  7,000-acre  Lake 
Altus.  Great  Salt  Plains  State  Park  is  in  north  central  Alfalfa  County, 
where  there  is  a  10,700  acre  lake.  The  world's  largest  gypsum  cave  is 
featured  in  Alabaster  Caverns  state  park  in  the  Freedom-Mooreland  area. 

Historic  sites,  the  Pioneer  Woman  and  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial 
serve  as  reminders  of  the  colorful  past.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  areas 
well  distributed  over  various  sections  of  the  State. 

Tye  Bledsoe,  Director, 

Division  of  Recreation  and  State  Parks 

Oregon.  The  Oregon  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Division  has  enjoyed 
a  year  of  increased  activities  in  all  departments.  Overnight  camps  were 
increased  by  362  camp  spaces,  bringing  the  total  to  2627  spaces,  con- 
sisting of  2056  tent  and  571  trailer  spaces  in  44  state  parks.  Attendance 
in  1959  totaled  517,000  camper  nights  and  increased  to  595,000  in  1960. 
Day  use  increased  from  ten  million  in  1959  to  slightly  under  eleven  mil- 
lion in  1960.  The  largest  increase  occurred  along  the  Coast  Area. 

Expenditures  in  1960  totaled  $1,706,837;  $908,648  was  Capital 
Outlay  and  $798,153  was  Maintenance  and  Operations.  Acreage  added 
to  the  park  system  in  1960  consisted  of  623  acres  at  a  cost  of  $128,500. 
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Plans  for  roadside  rest  areas  on  the  interstate  system  in  Oregon  have 
been  prepared  for  twenty  locations.  These  are  designed  with  a  large 
paved  parking  area,  concrete-block  type  latrines,  tables,  and  portable 
water  supply.  On  divided  highways  these  facilities  are  duplicated  for 
each  traffic  lane.  The  use  of  those  now  constructed  is  very  heavy. 

The  Oregon  Non-Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Study,  which  was 
begun  in  the  fall  of  1960,  is  now  drawing  to  the  close  of  the  fact-gathering 
stage.  An  inventory  of  the  existing  and  potential  areas  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  agencies  has  been  made.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  foreseeable  future  a  statewide,  non-urban  outdoor  parks  and 
recreation  plan,  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Oregon  State  High- 
way Commission  in  administering  the  state  program,  and  to  all  other 
agencies  dealing  with  kindred  problems.  A  special  section  of  the  study 
includes  public  interviews  conducted  at  state  parks,  U.  S.  Forest  Camps, 
County  parks,  as  well  as  home  interviews,  to  obtain  data  on  recreation 
use  habits  and  preferences  in  Oregon.  The  Study  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  the  spring  of  1962. 

The  new  position  of  State  Recreation  Director  was  created  by  the 
1959  legislature,  so  this  was  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Section. 

During  1960  C.  H.  Armstrong  retired  as  State  Parks  Superintendent 
and  was  succeeded  as  Parks  Superintendent  by  Mark  H.  Astrup,  who 
had  been  Landscape  Engineer  for  the  Highway  Department  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Mark  Astrup,  State  Parks  Superintendent 

Pennsylvania.  Five  years  ago  we  reported  to  this  conference  that 
Pennsylvania  had  launched  a  program  to  build  a  park  within  25  miles 
of  each  Pennsylvanian. 

Over  95%  of  our  State  now  lies  within  25  miles  of  a  State  Park. 
The  remaining  5%  represents  fringe  areas,  in  most  of  which  the  State 
Park  shortage  is  not  considered  to  be  critical.  We  feel  it  necessary  to 
go  beyond  our  original  plan.  We  must  provide  the  opportunities  for 
creative  leisure  as  well  as  the  attractive  surroundings  which  modern 
Americans  demand. 

Pennsylvania's  new  park  program  may  be  broken  down  into  three 
specific  parts:  (1)  To  ring  our  metropolitan  areas  with  a  "green  belt" 
of  parks  designed  primarily  for  the  daily  use  of  nearby  populations; 
(2)  To  establish  in  our  under-developed  counties  a  series  of  State  Parks, 
diversified  in  function,  and  designed  for  both  day  and  overnight  use 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  stays  of  from  one  to  two  weeks;  (3)  To 
work  closely  with  the  Federal  Government  to  develop  three  major 
National  Recreation  Areas  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  take  advantage, 
wherever  we  can,  of  the  Federal  flood  control  reservoirs  which  have 
proved  so  adaptable  for  State  Park  use.  This  program  is  now  aimed 
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at  the  year  2010,  but  we  will  be  establishing  a  State  Park  system  that 
will  permit  our  successors  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Pennsylvanians  for 
the  next  century. 

Admittedly,  our  plans  are  ambitious.  We  must,  however,  place  our 
park  program  upon  a  firm  financial  foundation. 

The  Legislature  moved  us  farther  on  the  road  toward  an  adequate 
State  Park  program  in  Pennsylvania:  (1)  For  the  second  time  in  a 
row  it  provided  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  with  a  sub- 
stantial sum  for  the  purchase  of  park  land  in  metropolitan  areas.  A 
total  of  $6,000,000  was  allocated,  but  unfortunately  $4,000,000  was  cut 
from  our  original  request;  (2)  The  park  maintenance  and  operation 
budget  was  doubled  over  prior  allocations;  (3)  The  legislature  authorized 
an  up-grading  in  the  State  Parks  Operational  Staff,  and  it  approved  a 
number  of  new  technical  positions  on  our  Planning  staff;  (4)  An  act 
enabling  us  to  participate  in  the  Federal  Open  Space  Program  was 
passed  without  difficulty;  (5)  Unfortunately,  a  bill  which  would  have 
allowed  us  to  purchase  development  rights  or  conservation  easements 
died  during  the  final  day  of  the  session;  (6)  There  were  appropriations 
made  for  Capital  work  which  will  make  available  to  us  more  than  10 
million  dollars  to  improve  our  existing  State  Parks,  and  to  begin  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  new  areas. 

We  have  earmarked  26  major  areas  for  recreational  development 
in  the  next  few  years  ringing  such  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Reading,  AIIentown-Bethlehem,  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre,  Altoona- 
Johnstown,  and  many  smaller  communities. 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  Pennsylvania  has  recommended  a 
$70,000,000  bond  issue  referendum. 

It  is  also  clear  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  potential  in  the  mountains 
and  forests  of  Pennsylvania  for  tourism  and  recreation.  We  hope  that 
the  National  Park  Service  will  develop  the  first  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  eastern  United  States  at  the  Tock's  Island  Reservoir  on  the 
Delaware  River.  We  are  supporting  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service's  plan  for  a 
$15,000,000  recreation  facility  on  the  Allegheny  River  Reservoir  at 
Kinzua.  And  finally,  we  are  now  exploring  the  possibility  of  either  the 
National  Park  Service  or  the  Commonwealth  developing  a  large  recrea- 
tional area  on  the  Raystown  Branch  Reservoir  on  the  Juniata  River  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania — a  man-made  lake  which  will  extend  for 
nearly  40  miles  through  a  scenic  mountain  valley. 

Joseph  A.  Blatt,  Chief,  Division  of  State  Parks 


South  Carolina.  South  Carolina's  state  parks  last  year  recorded  the 
highest  attendance  in  nine  years,  and  the  second  highest  attendance  in 
the  25-year  history  of  state  parks  in  South  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
a  relatively  small  state  in  area,  and  with  a  population  of  only 
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million,  continues  to  receive  more  than  3-miIIion  visitors  to  its  25  state  park 
areas.  For  the  fiscal  year  1960-61  a  visitor  total  of  3,324,276  was  recorded. 

Without  any  major  expansion  of  facilities  or  addition  of  new  areas 
South  Carolina's  state  parks  are  attracting  a  creditable  number  of  users 
year  after  year. 

At  this  meeting  last  year  we  reported  the  acquisition  of  a  valuable 
tract  of  seashore  property — a  gift  from  Mrs.  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  of 
Bethel,  Connecticut.  Development  of  this  wonderful  ocean-front 
property,  in  the  Myrtle  Beach  area,  is  in  progress.  Use  is  expected  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1962. 

The  2,500-acre  tract  contains  a  favorable  combination  of  natural 
elements  of  high  park  value  including  three  miles  of  fine  sand  beach, 
picturesque  sand  dunes,  protected  inlets,  marsh  lands,  fresh-water 
ponds  and  extensive  forested  areas.  The  area  represents  a  remaining 
potential  land  and  water  resource  highly  adaptable  for  preservation 
and  development  as  a  major  state  park. 

The  two  historical  acquisitions  are  receiving  extensive  repairs  and 
restorations.  In  the  case  of  Rose  Hill  the  Carolina  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Interior  Designers  established  a  committee  to 
work  with  the  state  in  guiding  the  entire  refurbishing  and  redecorating 
of  the  Gov.  William  H.  Gist  Mansion.  This  committee  also  serves  to 
screen,  evaluate,  and  authenticate  articles  offered. 

The  Colonial  Town  of  Dorchester  was  established  when  a  group  of 
Puritans  moved  from  the  township  of  Dorchester  in  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  1695,  seeking  homes  in  a  less  crowded  region, 
fertile  land,  and  a  place  in  which  to  "settle  the  gospel."  They  found 
such  a  place  in  South  Carolina  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Ashley 
River,  near  what  is  now  the  town  of  Summerville  and  20  miles  up  stream 
from  Charleston. 

The  South  Carolina  Division  of  State  Parks  acquired  20  acres  of  the 
old  town  site  bordering  on  the  river  and  containing  the  market  square, 
the  Revolutionary  fort  and  the  St.  George's  Parish  Church. 

Our  appropriations  for  operations  have  leveled  off  at  a  figure  of 
about  $400,000  annually,  with  little  funds  for  capital  improvements. 

Park  receipts  go  into  the  state  general  fund  and  are  not  available 
to  the  park  system. 

We  have  experienced  the  same  upsurge  in  family  camping  that  state 
park  areas  throughout  the  country  are  experiencing. 

C.  West  Jacocks,  State  Park  Director 

South  Dakota.  3,500,000  visitors  used  South  Dakota's  parks  last  season. 

These  visitors  contributed  a  great  deal  to  South  Dakota's  Second 
largest  industry — tourism.  We  hosted  3,000,000  non-resident  visitors 
in  South  Dakota  last  year. 

At  present  tourism  totals  over  $100,000,000  dollars  annually,  or  about 
}/§  of  the  total  cash  receipts  from  Agriculture,  our  leading  industry. 
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South  Dakota  State  Parks  are  financed  by  appropriation  from  State 
Legislature.  For  the  next  two  years  we  will  operate  and  maintain  155 
areas  with  $500,000,  plus  $100,000  earmarked  for  capital  improvements 
and  land  acquisition. 

With  the  tremendous  need  for  development  of  the  Missouri  River 
Reservoir  we  are  hoping  Congress  will  see  fit  to  continue  to  encourage 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  con- 
sider recreational  developments  as  part  of  the  over-all  water  impound- 
ment program.  The  chain  of  lakes  on  the  Missouri  River  should  be- 
come a  major  recreation  attraction  in  the  middle  west  within  the  next 
decade. 

Two  major  areas  will  be  added  to  the  State  Park  System  this  bien- 
nium.  1000  acres  at  Bear  Butte  in  the  northern  Black  Hills  were  pur- 
chased for  park  development  by  the  last  Legislature.  Funds  were  also 
earmarked  for  acquisition  of  over  800  acres  in  northeastern  South  Da- 
kota, the  Sica  Hollow  area;  however,  no  development  funds  were  appro- 
priated for  either  area. 

With  a  tremendous  need  for  capital  improvements  in  existing  areas, 
development  needs  in  reservoir  areas,  and  increased  use  expected  in  all 
areas ;  the  next  few  years  will  be  crucial  to  South  Dakotas  Parks. 

Don  Allen,  Watertown,  S.  D. 

Texas.  The  significant  part  of  the  year's  routine  centered  around 
recommendations  based  on  a  survey  of  the  State  Parks  system  by  the 
Texas  Research  League,  a  privately  sponsored  organization.  Key 
change  advocated  by  the  League  called  for  dividing  the  state  into 
regions,  each  staffed  by  a  headquarters  eschelon.  The  league  also  sug- 
gested separation  of  concession  operations  from  the  park  management. 
These  changes  will  be  effected  just  as  soon  as  funds  become  available. 
Another  major  proposal  by  the  League  already  has  been  put  into  ef- 
fect. This  provides  for  a  two  year  study  by  the  Department  of  Horti- 
culture and  Park  Management,  Texas  Technological  College  at  Lub- 
bock,  to  start  a  comprehensive  development  and  improvement  program 
for  the  Texas  park  system.  Planning  of  a  pilot  park  is  provided  in  the 
contract.  The  League  also  recommended  a  criteria  for  the  acceptance 
of  new  park  areas  as  well  as  a  classification  of  the  present  parks  into 
three  categories:  State  Historical  Parks,  State  Scenic  Parks  and  State 
Recreational  Parks.  Meanwhile,  parks  are  thronged  with  greater  crowds 
than  ever.  Campers  head  the  new  surge  of  visitors.  The  Parks  Board 
now  has  under  consideration  a  plan  by  the  Texas  Panhandle  Heritage 
Foundation  for  construction  oif  an  amphitheater  in  the  Palo  Duro 
Canyon  State  Park  to  provide  symphonic  drama  sixty  nights  each 
summer  .  .  .  Major  construction  projects  included  an  elaborate  marina 
at  Eisenhower  State  Park  on  Lake  Texoma,  already  under  operation 
on  a  concession  basis.  Modern  tiled  rest  rooms  with  showers  were  built 
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in  the  Huntsville  and  Palo  Duro  Canyon  State  Parks,  enhancing  con- 
veniences of  these  popular  areas  .  .  .  Park  manager  of  the  year  named 
was  B.  G.  Rogers,  Manager,  Possum  Kingdom  State  Park.  Future 
prospects  brightened  by  a  legislative  appropriations  increase  for  the 
biennium  of  from  $549,008  for  1959-61  to  $1,263,526  for  1961-63. 
Bill  M.  Collins,  Executive  Director,  Texas  State  Parks  Board 

Lubbock  Texas  County  Water  Control  and  Improvement  District  No.  1. 
As  this  is  the  first  time  our  Agency  has  been  represented  at  this  Con- 
ference, I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  are  officially  associated  through 
organizational  membership.  Lubbock,  Texas  is  the  hub  of  a  plains  area 
covering  a  circle  some  150  miles  in  circumference  upon  which  is  situated 
some  very  fertile  farming  land  with  abundant  irrigation  from  wells. 
The  land  is  level  with  scant  vegetation  and  no  hills,  valleys  or  large 
bodies  of  water.  No  rivers,  creeks  or  large  lakes  are  situated  on  this 
high  plains  area.  A  number  of  small  flat  lakes  hold  water  during  the 
rainy  season  but  usually  go  dry  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  It  is 
from  three  to  five  hundred  miles  to  rivers  and  lakes  for  boating  or  fish- 
ing and  to  mountain  streams,  and  rough  land  for  hunting. 

Consequently,  the  sportsmen  of  this  area,  and  most  farmers  and 
city  dwellers  therein  are  sportsmen,  are  required  to  travel  a  considerable 
distance  to  find  an  area  for  hunting,  fishing  and  boating.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  more  boats  with  trailers  located  in  this  area  than  any  other 
dry  land  area  in  the  United  States.  Owners  pull  these  boats  three  to 
five  hundred  miles  on  trailers  to  get  in  just  a  day  or  two  of  fishing,  boat- 
ing or  water  skiing.  About  twelve  miles  from  Lubbock,  the  Yellow- 
house  Canyon  had  been  formed  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Brazos  River. 
This  canyon  had  several  very  small  lakes  fed  by  natural  springs.  The 
possibility  of  developing  this  canyon  was  considered  by  placing  a  dam 
at  the  narrow  place  in  the  Canyon  with  a  hope  that  one  large  natural 
lake  could  be  formed. 

Conferences  were  held  with  the  State  Board  of  Water  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  consulting  Engi- 
neering firms  and  others.  In  August  of  1952  a  joint  meeting  of  the  City 
Commission,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Directors  and  Board  of  City 
Development  was  held  at  which  time  it  was  decided  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Lubbock  should  take  over  the  Project  for  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  dam  to  impound  the  water  in  the  Canyon. 
A  committee  of  17  citizens  was  appointed  and  funds  were  raised  for  a 
study  of  the  Project.  The  engineering  firm  of  Parkhill,  Smith  and 
Cooper  was  employed.  After  several  years  study,  it  was  determined 
that  a  dam  could  be  constructed  at  a  point  which  would  result  in  a  lake 
of  225  surface  acres,  with  5,300  acre  feet,  approximately  2*/£  miles  long 
with  about  7  miles  of  shoreline.  The  Committee  voted  to  proceed. 

It  was  determined  to  form  a  Water  Control  and  Improvement 
District  coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  Lubbock  County  and  issue 
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bonds  for  providing  funds  to  acquire  the  lands  comprising  this  Canyon 
and  to  construct  a  dam  and  other  facilities  thereon.  By  a  petition  signed 
by  over  eight  hundred  citizens,  the  Commissioners  Court  of  Lubbock 
County  established  the  Lubbock  County  Water  Control  and  Improve- 
ment District  No.  1  on  October  10,  1955,  and  the  Court  appointed  the 
original  Directors  for  the  District.  The  District  was  confirmed  by  the 
voters  on  January  10,  1956,  and  shortly  thereafter  on  April  17,  1956, 
$1,860,000.00  of  bonds  were  approved  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
funds  for  the  Project.  The  citizens  of  Lubbock  County  imposed  an 
additional  tax  on  themselves  to  float  this  bond  issue.  The  tax  for  this 
purpose  was  established  at  lie  per  $100.00  of  assessed  property  valua- 
tion.— Since  then  the  tax  rate  has  been  reduced  to  9c. — The  District 
then  acquired  1,892.8  acres  of  land  embracing  the  Canyon  and  started 
the  development  of  the  Buffalo  Springs  Lake  Area. 

This  is  a  separate  and  independent  Government  entity  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Board  of  Directors,  comprised  of  five  (5)  Board  mem- 
bers. These  Directors  are  elected  from  the  County-at-Iarge  with  stag- 
gered two  year  terms.  They  appoint  the  Administrator  or  General 
Manager  of  the  Project  and  he  in  turn  selects  the  other  personnel. 

The  first  development  undertaken  was  the  construction  of  the  dam. 
The  major  usage  of  this  area  is  for  water  recreation. 

This  Project  is  self-sustaining  from  an  Operational  and  Maintenance 
standpoint.  The  tax  money  collected  is  placed  in  an  "Interest  and  Sink- 
ing Fund"  and  these  receipts  can  only  be  used  for  amortizing  the  bonded 
indebtedness.  Our  annual  payments  in  this  regard  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $135,000.00.  We  have  enough  accumulated  surplus  in  this 
account  now  to  pay  our  bond  obligations  for  the  next  two  (2)  years. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  we  have  operated  since  the  major  de- 
velopment has  been  completed  and  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  visita- 
tion received  and  the  revenue  produced.  This  Project  is  more  than  self- 
sustaining  and  is  unique  in  this  respect.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the 
only  public  recreational  area  of  this  kind  that  is  more  than  self-sustain- 
ing. We  will  have  a  good  unencumbered  balance  in  the  "Operating 
Fund",  even  after  we  will  have  used  approximately  $35,000.00  of  these 
receipts  for  additional  permanent  improvements. 

This  Project  is  not  as  yet  fully  developed  and  we  feel  that  our  surplus 
receipts  over  and  above  the  operational  and  maintenance  expenses  will 
allow  us  to  further  develop  the  area  until  it  ultimately  reaches  its 
maximum  potential. 

James  L.  Segrest,  General  Manager 


Vermont.  Vermont's  program  of  park  expansion  has  continued. 
During  the  spring  and  early  summer  new  construction  activity  was 
not  as  great  as  during  the  previous  year  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1961 
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General  Assembly  delayed  final  action  on  a  $945,000  bond  issue  until 
late  in  the  session  and  the  bill  was  not  signed  by  the  Governor  until 
August  1,  1961.  This  new  program  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  the 
park  expansion  activity  which  began  when  the  1957  General  Assembly 
approved  a  $200,000  bond  issue  for  campground  expansion  and  in  1959 
passed  a  $925,000  bond  issue  for  expansion  of  all  state  park  facilities  as 
reported  last  year. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1961  campground  additions  were 
continued  in  4  state  forests  and  3  state  park  areas.  Eight  new  camp- 
ground toilets  have  been  added.  Work  on  a  new  beach  area  at  Lake 
Bomoseen  has  started  and  a  new  bathhouse  will  be  constructed  there 
this  fall. 

About  October,  first  work  will  start  on  a  new  $50,000  warming  shelter 
at  Jay  State  Forest  ski  area.  At  the  State  ski  areas  new  leases  have  been 
negotiated  with  the  operating  corporations  who  will  now  pay  the  State 
5%  of  their  gross  income.  The  State  permits  the  use  of  the  land  for 
ski  lifts,  buildings  and  trails  built  with  private  capital  under  State 
inspection  and  control.  All  structures  and  lifts  become  the  property 
of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Land  acquisitions  for  park  purposes  during  the  past  year  have  been 
Burton  Island,  a  300  acre  island  in  Lake  Champlain  near  St.  Albans, 
130  acres  added  to  Grand  Isle  State  Park,  and  50  acres,  including  2,700 
feet  of  shoreline  on  Spectacle  Pond,  added  to  Brighton  State  Park. 

The  Board  has  approved  the  purchase  of  350  acres  now  under  option 
at  Lake  Carmi  with  2  miles  of  frontage.  The  deed  to  the  property  is 
being  prepared  at  this  time. 

Recreational  use  during  the  past  season  has  been  as  follows : 

The  1960-61  winter  season  showed  a  4.5%  decrease  in  skier  days 
due  to  the  poor  snow  conditions  which  prevailed  until  late  in  the  season. 
1961  Summer  use  through  the  first  two  weekends  in  September  totaled 
507,412  visitor  days,  an  increase  of  8.6%.  Of  this,  camping  accounted  for 
approximately  120,000  camper  days.  The  1961  camping  season  in- 
creased 10%  over  1960. 

Work  at  Button  Bay  State  Park  in  preparation  for  the  1962  Girl 
Scout  Roundup  is  underway. 

Report  mailed  by  Perry  H.  Merrill,  Director  of  Forests  and  Parks 

Virginia.  The  Parks'  Division  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Economic  Development  of  Virginia  maintains  and  operates  eight 
State  Parks,  three  recreational  areas,  two  museums,  one  battlefield  park, 
one  historical  memorial  and  five  natural  areas.  These  parks  and  other 
areas  are  fairly  well  distributed  across  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  state  where  two  additional  parks  are  badly 
needed.  We  hope  to  acquire  park  lands  in  this  area  to  be  available  when 
the  department  is  in  a  position  to  develop  more  parks. 
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The  State  of  Virginia  is  cooperating  in  the  development  of  the  Breaks 
Interstate  Park  under  a  Bi-State  compact  with  Kentucky.  This  park  is 
operated  by  a  Bi-State  Park  Commission,  consisting  of  three  members 
from  Virginia  and  three  from  Kentucky.  The  Virginia  members  consist 
of  the  State  Park  Commisioner  and  two  others  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor. 

Major  improvements  in  Virginia  State  Parks  during  the  past  two 
years  have  been  in  the  expansion  of  overnight  camping  facilities.  Six 
new  camping  areas  have  been  constructed.  In  addition  to  this,  a  system 
of  self-guided  nature  trails  have  been  developed  at  the  seashore  natural 
area,  near  Virginia  Beach.  In  cooperation  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  a  comprehensive  study  is  being  made  of  the  natural  history  of 
Virginia  State  Parks  in  preparation  for  the  development  of  a  better 
system  of  marked  nature  trails,  campfire  programs,  park  museums, 
and  in  general,  a  good  interpretive  program  in  each  park.  We  realize 
that  camping,  boating,  swimming,  and  picnicking  are  essential  parts  of 
a  well-rounded  recreational  program;  we  also  believe  that  an  understand- 
ing of  the  natural  features  of  the  parks  will  enable  the  public  to  secure 
lasting  benefits  from  these  parks  and  that  interpretive  programs  are 
among  the  truly  outstanding  services  offered  by  State  Parks. 

The  weak  link  in  our  park  program  has  been  our  failure  to  realize 
the  importance  of  natural  features  and  the  need  to  retain  certain  areas 
in  their  natural,  undisturbed  state.  To  correct  this  situation  there  has 
been  created,  within  the  division,  a  Natural  Area  System.  The  purpose 
of  this  system  is  to  acquire  a  number  of  areas  throughout  the  state 
that  are  unique  because  of  their  aesthetic,  biological,  topographical  or 
geological  value.  These  areas  are  to  be  retained  in  their  natural  un- 
disturbed state,  with  a  minimum  of  trails. 

Under  this  new  setup,  our  Division  of  Parks  will  consist  of  two 
branches,  one  branch  being  the  park  system  and  the  other  the  natural 
area  system,  each  under  the  administration  of  the  division;  but  separate 
and  distinct  from  each  other. 

Ben  H.  Bolen,  Commissioner  of  Virginia  State  Parks 

Washington.  As  many  of  you  may  already  have  heard,  the  Century 
21  World's  Fair  will  open  in  Seattle  on  April  21,  1962.  All-out  efforts 
are  being  made  by  all  state  and  municipal  agencies  to  aid  in  preparation 
for  the  eight  to  ten  million  visitors  to  our  state  during  the  period  be- 
tween April  21  and  October  21  when  the  huge  international  attraction  is 
open  to  the  public. 

The  Washington  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission  is  not 
only  receiving  specific  requests  for  cooperation  in  helping  to  provide 
specific  trailer  and  camping  accommodations  for  millions  more  visitors, 
but  the  Commission  realizes  that  many  of  thousands  of  them  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  rest  of  the  state  while  they  are  in  the  region. 
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A  continuing  marked  trend  is  the  increase  in  trailer  camping  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  1956,  the  number  of  trailer  campers  was  just  under 
10%  of  all  overnight  campers  in  state  parks.  By  1960,  the  percentage 
had  increased  to  13.6%.  Again,  although  attendance  figures  have  not 
yet  been  completely  compiled  for  1961,  preliminary  observation  indi- 
cates that  trailer  users  may  have  increased  to  almost  20%  of  all  over- 
night campers  in  state  parks. 

This  increasing  trailer  use  and  its  impact  on  state  park  areas  will 
bring  forth  review  within  the  department  concerning  servicing  of  these 
visitors.  Such  review  will  involve  not  only  operations  personnel,  but 
planners  and  foresters  as  well.  A  second  overnight  camping  survey, 
being  completed  this  fall  as  a  recheck  of  the  information  obtained  in  the 
first  one  will  aid  in  defining  what  these  trailer  campers  want  by  way  of 
services. 

Although  numerically  numbers  of  both  trailer  and  tent  campers 
continue  at  a  high  level,  preliminary  statistics  indicate  a  drop  in  tent 
camping  with  increase  in  trailer  camping.  Trailer  camping,  according 
to  preliminary  1961  figures,  increased  50%  over  last  year;  tent  camping 
was  off  about  6%. 

The  Washington  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission  continued 
to  acquire  new  properties  during  the  biennium  which  closed  on  June  30, 
with  purchases  totaling  9,442  acres  acquired  in  29  separate  land  trans- 
actions, for  a  total  expenditure  of  $422,966.75.  Since  July  1,  four  more 
tracts  have  been  added,  a  total  of  112  acres,  for  which  $69,725  was  spent. 
Acquisition  of  an  additional  tract  of  58  acres,  for  approximately  $89,000 
is  in  process.  Five  of  the  properties  were  new  park  areas,  four  with 
saltwater  frontage;  one  on  freshwater. 

Attendance  remained  at  a  high  level  during  the  past  summer,  with 
an  over-all  increase  estimated  at  between  6  and  7%.  Fees  for  overnight 
camping  were  raised  this  season  from  75c  to  $1.00  per  car  for  tent  camp- 
ing, and  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  trailer  in  parks  having  special  trailer 
areas. 

Total  appropriation  for  state  parks  for  1961-1963  is  $5,540,443,  ap- 
proximately two  million  more  than  was  appropriated  during  the  pre- 
vious biennium,  and  the  highest  on  record. 

Mention  was  made  last  year  of  the  opening  of  a  fifth  state  park 
museum  at  Fort  Okanogan,  the  first  American  settlement  in  what  is 
now  Washington  State.  This  year  work  has  been  nearly  completed  on 
a  sixth  museum  at  Fort  Casey,  which  tells  the  story  of  the  Fort  and  of 
the  coastal  artillery  defenses  that  once  guarded  the  entrance  to  Puget 
Sound. 

Boating  in  the  northwest  has  become  practically  a  way  of  life,  with 
an  estimated  one  in  four  families  having  some  kind  of  craft,  thought 
to  be  the  highest  percentage  of  boat  ownership  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 
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Marine  park  facilities  have  been  installed,  or  are  in  the  process,  at 
15  areas,  eight  of  them  in  connection  with  larger  state  parks. 

The  potential  marine  park  receiving  the  greatest  amount  of  attention 
during  the  year,  however,  is  Blake  Island.  This  475-acre  island,  off  shore 
from  West  Seattle  about  four  miles,  was  turned  over  to  state  parks  by 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  about  a  year  ago. 

In  addition  to  docking  and  float  facilities,  Washington  State  Parks 
have  also  provided  boat  launching  ramps  in  25  state  parks. 

The  Commission  adopted  a  20-year  long  range  plan  for  Washington 
State  Parks  in  1956,  projecting  park  needs  to  1975.  Prepared  by  Charles 
DeTurk,  with  assistance  of  other  professional  staff  members,  the  plan 
made  recommendations  for  various  development  activities. 

In  the  spring  of  1961  a  "Progress  Report"  was  published  which 
showed  what  notable  strides  had  been  made  toward  achievement  of 
the  goals  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  20-year  period.  For  example, 
eight  out  of  13  specific  new  areas  recommended  for  acquisition  had  been 
obtained,  with  six  already  under  substantial  development.  In  addition, 
13  tracts,  not  specifically  named,  but  falling  in  the  "balanced  system" 
category,  had  been  added,  with  development  under  way  in  seven  of 
them.  Twenty-five  existing  park  areas  had  been  recommended  for 
enlargement.  As  of  January  1,  1961,  acquisition  had  been  completed,  or 
was  underway,  in  13. 

E.  V.  Putnam,  Acting  Director,  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 

West  Virginia.  The  most  significant  development  in  West  Virginia 
insofar  as  state  parks  were  concerned  during  the  past  year  was  the 
formation  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  that  incorporated 
the  old  Conservation  Commission,  under  which  state  parks  operated. 
State  parks  now  operate  as  one  of  five  divisions  of  the  new  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  The  other  divisions  are  Wildlife,  Forestry, 
Reclamation,  and  Water  Resources.  There  are  several  service  sections, 
such  as  Enforcement,  Personnel,  Public  Relations,  and  Finance  that 
act  as  service  agencies  to  these  operating  divisions. 

The  State  Park  System  continued  to  operate  for  the  second  year  with 
Emergency  Employment  labor.  Through  that  program  we  spent  approx- 
imately 13^  million  dollars  in  repairs  of  old  facilities  and  construction 
of  new  ones,  the  major  new  facilities  being  two  swimming  pools  and  one 
bathhouse.  We  were  able  to  repair  and  put  in  first-class  condition  all 
of  our  vacation  cabins  and  other  structures  such  as  personnel  quarters, 
riding  stables,  bathhouses,  etc.  Considerable  work  was  also  done  on 
paving  of  park  roads  and  building  of  trails.  Under  this  program  we  were 
able  to  provide  camping  on  four  state  parks  that  had  no  camping  pre- 
viously and  expand  the  camping  on  three  areas  where  camping  previously 
was  furnished.  The  Emergency  Employment  Program  was  financed  by 
an  additional  one  cent  sales  tax  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Pro- 
gram of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 
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In  June  of  1961,  construction  was  completed  on  an  amphitheater  at 
Grandview  State  Park.  The  West  Virginia  Historical  Drama  Associa- 
tion put  on  an  outdoor  play — "Honey  in  the  Rock" — that  portrayed  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  This  play  is  scheduled  to  run 
through  the  State  Centennial  Year  of  1963  or  possibly  longer.  The  play 
was  written  by  Kermit  Hunter,  author  of  "Under  These  Hills",  which 
has  played  for  a  number  of  years  at  Cherokee,  North  Carolina. 

The  operating  and  maintenance  budget  for  the  past  year  was  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  previous  year  at  about  $950,000.  The 
capital  improvement  budget  was  about  $250,000.  Our  attendance  at 
State  Parks  was  approximately  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  or  approxi- 
mately two  million  visitors. 

Kermit  Me  Keever,  Chief,  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

Wisconsin.  The  state  forests  and  state  parks  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Forests  and  Parks  Division  of  the  Conservation  De- 
partment. The  parks  were  grouped  in  three  categories  until  September 
1,  1961.  These  categories  were  scenic  (containing  some  outstanding 
natural  feature  of  state-wide  significance),  roadside,  and  historic- 
memorial  or  archeological.  These  properties  have  the  usual  park  fa- 
cilities except  that  there  are  no  campgrounds  in  the  historic-memorial 
or  archeological  parks. 

The  recreational  facilities  in  the  state  forests  are  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  parks.  The  camp  grounds  are  not  as  elaborate  as  those  in  most 
of  the  state  parks.  Other  developments  are  much  the  same  as  they  are 
in  the  parks  and  are  planned  by  the  Park  Planning  Section. 

The  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest  is  a  geological  area  consisting  of 
two  units  at  present.  The  Northern  Purchase  Unit  is  located  about  30 
miles  north  of  Milwaukee's  metropolitan  area  and  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 16,500  acres;  the  Southern  Purchase  Unit  is  30  miles  southwest 
of  Milwaukee  and  consists  of  approximately  8,000  acres.  The  33  state 
parks  (19,200  acres),  the  8  northern  state  forests  (344,000  acres,  with 
305  miles  of  lake  shore  and  175  miles  of  river  frontage),  and  the  Kettle 
Moraine  State  Forest  are  all  operated  under  separate  and  distinct  budg- 
ets. The  budgets  for  these  activities  for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  as 
follows:  State  Parks  $651,983,  Kettle  Moraine  Forest  $468,539,  North- 
ern Forests  $551,415. 

In  addition  there  is  an  appropriation  for  road  construction  and 
maintenance  amounting  to  $700,000  a  year. 

I  am  submitting  this  information  to  you  so  that  you  might  better 
understand  the  $50,000,000  resource  bill  based  on  a  Ic  tax  per  pack  of 
cigarettes,  which  became  Chapter  427  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  on 
September  1.  This  act  states  "It  is  the  legislative  intent  in  the  passage 
of  this  act  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $50,000,000 
over  the  next  ten  years  for  an  outdoor  recreation  and  resource  develop- 
ment program  to  be  allotted  approximately  as  follows:  $33,000,000, 
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state  park  and  forest  recreation  areas;  $9,000,000,fish  and  game  habitat; 
$2,500,000,  youth  conservation  camps;  $2,000,000,  to  protect  scenic  re- 
sources along  highways;  $1,500,000,  for  creation  of  new  lakes  under  the 
federal  small  watershed  program;  $1,000,000  in  state  aids  to  help  metro- 
politan areas  acquire  rural  recreation  lands;  $500,000  in  state  aids  to 
help  counties  owning  lands  entered  under  the  Forest  Crop  Law  develop 
recreational  facilities;  $392,000  for  tourist  information  centers;  $270,000 
for  careful  planning  of  future  projects  and  priorities;  and  $50,000  for  a 
survey  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  recreational  potential." 

These  funds  are  in  addition  to  the  regular  operating  budgets. 

It  provides  that  $4,000,000  shall  be  available  for  land  acquisition 
and  easements  and  $1,000,000  for  capital  improvements  during  the 
present  biennium  for  state  parks,  northern  state  forests,  and  the  Kettle 
Moraine  State  Forest.  The  law  also  provides  $250,000  additional  funds 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  existing  state  parks. 

The  new  legislation  also  established  a  fourth  classification  of  prop- 
erties within  the  state  park  system  and  that  is  recreation  areas.  We 
have  set  these  up  as  large  scenic  areas  with  water  available  for  recreation 
purposes. 

There  are  several  new  park  properties  in  the  priorities  set  forth  in 
the  law,  including  most  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  shoreline 
recommended  in  the  National  Park  report  on  the  Great  Lakes  shoreline. 

We  anticipate  that  the  legislature  in  its  fall  session  will  enact  a  $2.00 
annual  or  a  50c  daily  sticker  which  will  be  used  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  existing  park  properties.  Should  this  be  enacted,  as  we  antic- 
ipate, I  feel  that  the  Wisconsin  state  park  system  will  be  fairly  well 
financed  for  the  next  ten  years  and  that  we  will  be  well  on  our  way 
towards  a  long-range  recreation  program  in  Wisconsin. 

Roman  H.  Koenings,  Superintendent,  State  Forests  and  Parks 

National  Capital  Commission,  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  Greber  Report, 
adopted  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  1951,  presented  a  Master  Plan 
of  great  comprehensiveness  and  flexibility  based  on  five  main  proposals : 
Open  spaces,  Greenbelts,  Railway  Relocation.  Decentralization  or 
planned  Government  Building  Sites  and  Gatineau  Park. 

To  date,  great  strides  have  been  made  towards  the  implementation 
of  this  Plan.  We  were  setting  our  sites  on  1967,  our  Centennial  Year, 
for  the  completion  of  certain  projects  included  in  the  Master  Plan. 

The  National  Capital  Commission  presently  owns  and  maintains 
45  miles  of  landscaped  roadways  in  parks  and  parkways,  as  well  as 
67,000  acres  of  parkland  in  12  major  parks.  Our  most  recent  park  is 
a  four-acre  site  situated  at  the  intersection  of  Wellington  and  Sparks 
Streets  below  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Buildings  and  opposite  the  site 
of  the  new  proposed  National  Library.  This  park  will  be  a  triple  ter- 
raced area  called  "Garden  of  the  Provinces"  and  will  be  the  symbol  in 
Ottawa  of  all  ten  Provinces. 
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The  National  Capital  Commission  holds  considerable  acreage  both 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec  Provinces  within  the  limits  of  the  Cities  of  Ottawa 
and  Hull  for  future  development  of  parks,  industrial  areas  and  Govern- 
ment building  sites. 

Since  1938  the  National  Capital  Commission  has  acquired  62,000 
acres  of  its  proposed  78,000  acre  Gatineau  Park  area  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000.00  and  has  already  spent  $5,000,000.00  in  develop- 
ment and  parkway  construction. 

Records  show  that  total  attendance  in  the  Park  in  1960  was  573,391. 
The  Park  provides  camping  facilities  for  visitors  to  the  National  Capital 
and  85%  of  its  camping  use  is  by  residents  of  parts  other  than  those  of 
the  National  Capital  Region. 

Another  link  in  the  Parkway  system  was  completed  this  summer, 
at  the  entrance  to  Lac  Philippe.  This  paved  road  leading  from  the 
covered  bridge  at  Ste-Cecile-de-Masham  extends  for  3.5  miles  right 
into  the  camping  area  at  the  Lake.  Including  paving,  this  strip  of 
Parkway  cost  $140,000.00.  The  covered  bridge  cost  $60,000.00  and  was 
built  in  1958. 

Among  its  numerous  functions  in  carrying  out  the  Master  Plan 
proposals,  the  National  Capital  Commission  has  taken  on  the  job  of 
investigating,  preserving  and  restoring  sites  and  buildings  of  historical 
significance. 

Since  1947,  the  National  Capital  Commission  and  its  immediate 
predecessor,  the  Federal  District  Commission,  have  spent  $61,950,036.00 
for  the  development  and  improvement  of  Canada's  National  Capital. 
In  1960  only,  expenditures  totalled  $14,183,000.00.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  complete  realization  of  the  National  Capital  Master  Plan,  based  on 
a  programme  extending  over  a  50-year  period,  will  run  to  approximately 
$500,000,000.00.  To  change  the  face  of  Ottawa  is  an  expensive  propo- 
sition, but  a  worth  while  one  from  a  business  standpoint  and  with  regard 
to  beauty  and  prestige.  It  is  important  that  Canada  be  given  a  Capital 
worthy  of  her  greatness  and  potentialities. 

R.  E.  Edey,  Superintendent,  Gatineau  Park  Division,  National  Capital  Commission, 

Ottawa,  Canada 

Province  of  Ontario.  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  in 
Ontario  has  been  administering  a  parks  system  for  over  fifty  years. 
However,  the  limit  of  activity  was  pretty  much  confined  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  certain  areas  for  the  purpose,  mainly  in  the  more  northerly  part 
of  the  Province.  Four  of  these  areas  comprise  an  acreage  of  some  5000 
sq.  miles,  in  addition  to  two  smaller  areas  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Province,  where  a  form  of  more  organized  public  use  became  necessary. 

A  new  Provincial  Parks  Act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Province  in  1954,  which  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  park  lands  and 
the  necessary  regulations  for  park  operation.  As  a  result,  an  inventory 
was  made  of  suitable  areas,  having  the  needed  potential  and,  within  five 
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years,  some  84  new  parks  came  into  being  throughout  the  Province, 
many  of  which  were  reasonably  adjacent  to  heavily  populated  centres, 
i.e.,  within  a  two  hour  driving  time  of  large  urban  centres. 

Since  about  85%  of  the  area  of  the  Province  is  in  public  ownership, 
a  large  number  of  sizeable  acreages,  adjacent  to  our  main  travel  routes, 
were  designated  as  parks  and  have  since  been  developed  for  use.  In 
addition,  large  areas  have  been  reserved  for  future  needs. 

Park  use  has  increased  by  a  tremendous  amount  since  1957,  the 
first  year  that  entry  charges  were  introduced,  having  risen  from  2,114,600 
to  5,692,500  over  a  four  year  period  ending  in  the  1960  season.  Pre- 
liminary indications  are  that  a  further  10%  to  15%  will  be  recorded 
in  1961. 

Camping  use  has  shown  an  even  greater  rise  as  between  1957  and 
1960  seasons.  Recorded  campers  in  1957—88,640  and  in  1960—592,103, 
a  rise  of  583%.  Indications  are  that  1961  will  see  a  further  rise  of  about 
20%  over  1960. 

A  park  use  fee,  daily  50c,  seasonal  $3.00,  became  effective  in  1961 
(the  park  entry  fee  was  first  introduced  in  1957  at  $1.00  per  season). 
This,  together  with  a  campsite  fee  of  $1.00  per  day,  will  produce  a 
revenue  of  about  $1,000,000  in  1961.  This  largely  offsets  park  operation 
costs,  exclusive  of  overhead  and  head  office  administration  charges. 

For  the  current  year,  $1,500,000.00  has  been  provided  for  the  capital 
cost  of  park  development,  of  which  $500,000.00  is  available  for  parkland 
acquisition.  By  comparison,  during  the  earlier  years,  when  land  ac- 
quisitions and  development  were  being  pushed  forward,  the  highest 
yearly  appropriation  was  $3,000,000.00  for  the  same  purposes.  In 
addition,  certain  funds  were  made  available  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  winter  employment  in  those  areas  where  this  was 
needed.  The  park  development  programme  was  substantially  ac- 
celerated on  this  account. 

The  minimum  standard,  acreagewise,  has  been  established  at  500 
acres,  although  many  of  the  new  parks  have  acreages  of  from  1,000  acres 
to  90,000  acres,  the  larger  ones  being  set  up  on  public  lands  in  the 
north.  Exceptions  to  this  are  several  parks  which  were  transferred  from 
our  Department  of  Highways,  and  others  which  were  a  gift  to  the 
Province  for  park  purposes. 

In  regard  to  park  operation,  it  is  anticipated  that  sufficient  funds 
will  be  appropriated  to  meet  our  park  operation  and  maintenance  needs. 
It  is  also  anticipated  that  park  revenue  will,  within  a  few  short  years, 
be  nearly  adequate  to  cover  these  costs. 

A.  B.  Wbealley,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
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